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THE  AUTHOR  EN  ROUTE  TO  PORT  ARTHUR. 


INNESOTA  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Pig-eon  River, 
Crooked  Lake,  Rainy  Lake, 
Rainy  River  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods, which  separate  it  from  British 
America."  So  said  the  book  from  which  I 
studied  geography  several  years  ago.  It 
was  an  attractive  sentence.  It  brought 
thoughts  of  wilderness  full  of  game, 
lakes  full  of  fish  and  scenes  full  of 
beauty.  The  maps  represented  an  un- 
broken stream  flowing  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
it  seemed  that  all  the  labor  necessary 
to  make  a  trip  along  this  boundary 
would  be  to  launch  a  canoe  and  drift 
down  to  one's  destination.  During  the 
last  three  years  the  attractions  of  it 
became  more  and  more  magnified,  until 
last  summer  they  could  be  resisted  no 
longer.  This  region,  known  only  to  fur- 
traders  and  lumbermen,  with  a  few 
mineral-seekers  of  late  years,  seemed 
the  most  tempting  of  all  for  a  canoe 
trip  that  would  have  in  it  the  elements 
of  exploration  as  well  as  sport.  A  few 
guides  knew  the  entire  route,  but  to 
increase  our  personal  interest  in  the 
journey,  it  was  determined  to  take  no 
guide  or  woodsman.  Inaccurate  as  maps 
were  supposed  to  be  in  such  an  infre- 
quently traveled  country,  and  small  as 
their   scale  must  necessarily  be,  entire 
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dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  them. 
Furthermore,  no  woman  before  had 
ever  been  through  the  trip.  A  few  had 
entered  for  a  short  distance  at  one  end  or 
the  other  of  the  route,  but  the  central 
portion,  from'  Gun  Flint  Lake  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Dawson  Road,where  the 
Maligne  River  flows  into  Lac  la  Croix, 


KATHERINE  WHITE,  WIFE  AND   FELLOW-TRAVELER. 

was  aqua  incognita  to  white  woman. 
And  so  the  fact  that  a  white  woman 
was  to  be  the  other  member  of  this 
party  of  two  added  considerable  novelty 
to  the  voyage. 

Upon  the  formulation  of  these  plans 
Outing  agreed  that  the  material  thus  se- 
cured would  have  certain  elements  of  in- 
terest to  its  readers,  and  the  preparations 
for  six  weeks  in  the  woods  began. 

Treaty-makers  a  hundred  ago  knew 
the  geography  of  the  interior  of  this  re- 
gion only  from  reports  made  by  Indians 
and  wandering  fur-traders.  It  had  al- 
ways been  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  prevent  accurate  knoAvl- 
edge,  and  what  reports  their  traders 
gave  were  of  little  authenticity. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  made  in  1783,  on 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  by  Great  Britain,  made 


provision  for  the  definition  of  the  north- 
western international  boundary  ;  but  it 
resulted  in  an  impossible  line,  and  the 
subsequent  commissioners  appointed  un- 
der the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  to  cor- 
rect the  anomalies  of  the  original  defini- 
tion, differed  hopelessly  on  some  parts  of 
the  route  and  struggled  in  vain  for  many 
years  with  the  question,  which  really  was 
not  settled  until  1842. 

But  even  now  the  old  difference  as  to 
what  the  boundary  from  Pigeon  River 
to  Rainy  Lake  really  is,  is  reviving.  A 
dispute  can  easily  arise  that  may  affect 
the  ultimate  ownership  of  a  thousand 
square  miles  of  land  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  so  noted  for  its  sporting  pos- 
sibilities that  it  is  known  as  Hunter's 
Island. 

The  outline  of  the  trip  which  we  pro- 
posed to  take  was  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  following  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  international  botm- 
dary.  Investigation  found  three  ways 
by  which  to  enter  this  region.  The 
first  one,  naturally  considered,  was  to 
leave  Lake  Superior  where  the  boundary 
leaves  it,  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River. 
This  was  actually  chosen  and  every 
plan  formed  with  it  in  view,  but  as  it 
became  better  known  the  difficulties  of 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  it 
seemed  insurmountable.  They  would 
have  been  no  more  difficult  to  overcome 
than  were  some  that  we  did  meet  on  our 
journey. 

The  next  easier  way  to  begin  the 
voyage  was  to  enter  at  Brule  River,  a 
stream  that  flows  into  Lake  Superior 
from  the  northwest,  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Pigeon  River.  This  was 
abandoned  only  because  a  better  route 
was  found,  though  one  that  required 
a  slight  backward  movement  in  the 
journey. 

It  was  to  enter  by  Port  Arthur,  White 
Fish  Lake  and  Arrow  Lake,  reaching  the 
boundary  at  Rose  Lake,  about  fifty  miles 
by  water  from  the  mouth  of  Pigeon 
River.  This  much  of  the  boundar}^  trip 
would  then  be  missed,  but  an  imnTcnse 
proportion  of  the  hardships  would  be 
avoided,  and  that  was  thought  to  be  a 
compensation.  So  we  started  from  Chi- 
cago and  journeyed  via  Duluth  to  Port 
Arthur. 

The  porter  some  time  later  called 
"  Duluth,"  and  we  believed  him,  though 
such  an  impenetrable  fog  was  hanging 
over  the  citv  that  we  would  never  have 
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known  it  ourselves.  It  was  7:30  in  the 
evening,  and  hungry  time,  so  we  got  to 
a  hotel  as  soon  as  possible.  An  hour 
later,  in  humor  for  work,  I  found  that  we 
had  a  choice  of  two  steamers  the  next 
day  for  Port  Arthur.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  start  by  the  morning  boat,  so 
we  made  our  plans  for  the  other. 

Duluth  is  a  real  cit}',  in  manner,  busi- 
ness and  importance,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  queerest-looking  cities  ever  built. 
The  rough  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
comes  down  from  hundreds  of  miles 
east  and  moderates  its  abruptness  but 
little  to  accommodate  Duluth.  A  great 
range  of  hills  slopes  up  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake  and  reaches  a  crest  half  a 
mile  back.  Along  the  lake  are  the  rail- 
roads and  docks  and  elevators  for  the 
great  shipping  interests.  Between  the 
lake  and  the  hills  enough  space  has 
been  made,  or  leveled,  for  two  or  three 
main  streets  that  are  penned  between 
these  two  boundaries,  and  so  have  to 
wander  mile  after  mile  to  make  room 
for  all  the  stores  and  homes  that  must 
be  built  on  them.  Along  one,  Superior 
street,  runs  an  electric  railway,  that 
goes  far  enough  out  into  the  country  to 
find  an  opening  in  the  hills  and  get 
away  from  the  lake.  The  cross-streets 
can  be  but  a  few  blocks  long.  They 
run  back  from  the  lake  shore  to  the 
hills  ;  some  of  them  make  brave  strug- 
gles to  climb,  and  one  or  two  actually 
reach  the  summit.  Once  there,  a  few 
fine  houses  look  down  upon  the  city  and 
the  lake — a  magnificent  view.  All  this 
we  saw  from  our  hotel  window  the  next 
morning.  The  sun  pounded  down  upon 
the  hill  so  hot  that  it  seemed  as  if  its 
force  had  warped  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  tilted  the  whole  town  upon  edge ; 
and  this  was  Duluth. 

Old  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  great  northern  river  which 
bears  his  name,  explored  the  regions  west 
of  Lake  Superior  in  1789,  and  in  a  book 
of  his  travels,  published  in  London  in 
1 80 1,  after  declaring  the  impossibility  of 
the  boundary  as  named  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  on  account  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  he  announced  his  opinion 
that  River  St.  Louis,  which  flows  into 
Lake  Superior  at  Fond  du  Lac,  now  Du- 
luth, should  be  taken  as  the  iDoundary 
instead  of  Pigeon  River.  If  his  advice 
had  been  taken  the  United  States  would 
have  lost  the  immense  mineral  wealth 


of  the  Mesaba  and  the  Vermilion  iron 
ranges  north  of  Duluth,  the  fine  timber 
of  the  same  region  and  the  magnificent 
fishing  banks  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
and  Duluth  would  have  been  a  Cana- 
dian city  instead  of  an  American  one. 

Rain  was  falling  alike  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust  when  at  9  o'clock  we  actually 
steamed  out  of  Duluth  harbor.  And  I 
had  been  watching  our  canoe  for  an  hour, 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  lost  in  the 
confusion,  but  really  got  on  board  with 
us.  Old  Lake  Superior  was  never  calmer, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  sky  was  never 
clearer,  so  that  July  night  afloat  was  a 
delightful  one.  No  stops  were  to  be 
made  between  Duluth  and  Port  Arthur, 
and  we  drove  along  at  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory speed. 

Early  morning  found  every  passenger, 
except  a  few  professional  travelers, 
on  deck.  Breakfast  was  neglected  for 
scenery.  To  the  right,  eyes  could  not 
reach  land,  for  none  was  nearer  than 
Wisconsin,  100  miles  away.  Thirty  miles 
straight  east  of  us  was  Isle  Royale,  a  low 
blue  mound,  barely  showing  above  the 
water.  The  view  to  the  left  was  start- 
ling. Only  three  or  four  miles  away  rose 
the  north  shore  of  the  great  lake  ;  but 
never  a  sign  of  a  white-walled  farm- 
house, never  a  stray  bunch  of  cattle 
down  at  the  water-side,  never  even  a 
fishing  boat  out  in  the  early  morning, 
for  it  is  a  shore  of  solitude  and  silence. 
Nothing  is  there  but  rock.  Granite 
cliffs  pile  out  of  the  water  in  all  fantastic 
shapes.  Curious  likenesses  to  things  you 
have  seen  at  home  are  recognized.  Com- 
parisons to  classic  myths  of  work  of 
Titan  and  Vulcan  crowd  to  mind,  and 
vanish  at  the  thought  that  this  is  Amer- 
ica. But  the  picture  does  not  seem  com- 
plete without  a  people  to  inhabit  these 
caverns  and  crags.  Nature's  consist- 
ency is  at  fault  for  a  moment,  until  we 
pass  the  Mesquatawanga  River,  where, 
at  the  western  boundary  of  the  Pigeon 
River  Indian  reservation,  a  scattered 
few  Chippewa  Indians  inhabit  this  res- 
ervation of  about  sixty  square  miles. 

Ten  miles  further,  and  the  coast 
changes.  A  circular  bay  opens  a  mile 
deep,  its  entrance  guarded  by  an  island; 
points  jut, out  from  the  shore  to  shelter 
both  sides  of  the  harbor,  and  we  are 
passing  Grand  Portage  and  Grand  Port- 
age Bay.  A  hundred  years  ago  this 
village  was  the  principal  depot  of  the 
Northwest  Company  of  Fur  Traders,  the 
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great  rivals  of  and  afterwards  consoli- 
dated with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
For  many  years  prior  to  1803  this  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  company.  Large 
warehouses  and  the  company's  fort  and 
houses  were  here,  but  in  1803  all  the 
business  was  removed  to  Fort  William, 
because  Grand  Portage  was  on  the 
American  side  of  the  international 
boundary,  and  the  Northwest  Company 
had  no  rights  there.  Now  its  glories 
have  vanished.  A  mission  school  and 
church,  a  few  huts  and  a  few  wigwams 
form  the  village.  From  it  still  runs  the 
Grand  Portage  trail,  an  eight-mile  carry, 
to  avoid  unnavigable  falls  and  rapids  ; 
but  scarcely  one  person  passes  over  it 
now  to  each  hundred  that  traveled  it 
nearly  a  centurv  ago.  We  round  Hat 
Point  and  pass  Waswewinne  Bay  and  a 
cluster  of  island  rocks.  Then  comes  a 
long,  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  jutting  east 
into  the  lake,  and  around  Pigeon  Point 
we  see  the  bay  of  the  same  naine.  Pig- 
eon River,  or  Dove  River,  as  it  was  called 
by  jNIackenzie,  enters  the  head  of  this 
bay  and  marks  the  limit  of  the  States. 

After     crossing    the     boundary    our 
morning  was  spent  entirely  in  the  in- 


side passage.  Islands  near  the  shore 
became  numerous ;  fragments  of  the 
shore — rock-bergs — are  scattered  in  the 
water  up  to  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  mainland.  Deep  bays  mterrupt  the 
coast-line.  On  one  of  the  roughest  isl- 
ands, A^ictoria  Island — apparently  noth- 
ing but  a  huge  boulder — is  a  lighthouse. 
Isle  Royale  is  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
away,  and  as  it  is  forty-five  miles  long, 
it  is  in  sight  for  several  hours.  Pie  Isl- 
and, four  or  five  miles  long,  guards  the 
entrance  to  Thunder  Bay. 

On  this  rugged  shore  a  few  years  ago 
was  wrecked  one  of  the  great  Canadian 
Pacific  steamers,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Port  Arthur  came  down  to  the 
shore  opposite  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
disaster.  Scores  of  people  were  drowned 
before  their  eyes,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  to  save  them.  The  steamer  had 
been  trying  to  make  the  Port  Arthur 
harbor  in  a  terrible  storm,  and  struck 
the  rocks  of  Pie  Island. 

After  the  island  is  passed.  Fort  Wil- 
liam's great  elevators  and  Port  Arthur's 
docks  and  buildings  appear,  and  Thun- 
der Cape,  the  sleeping  giant,  as  the  In- 
dians like  to  call  it,    stretches  twenty 
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miles  into  the  lake.  McKay's  Mountain 
rises  almost  vertical  behind  Fort  Wil- 
liam, and  at  the  base  of  the  hills  are  the 
houses  of  the  viilage.  Steamer  day  is 
important  at  this  town  of  a  few  thousand, 
especially  to  the  conglomerate  crowd 
at  the   dock,    Indians   and   half-breeds, 


our  personal  interest  in  the  journey,  and 
very  much  from  the  interest  of  others 
who  might  read  it.  So  we  refused  all 
advice  of  that  kind.  Yet  it  came  from 
old  woodsmen  who  knew  the  country, 
and  who  knew  that  no  such  trip  had 
been  made  before  without  guides. 


SILVER    MOUNTAIN    MINE,    WEST.       {p.   g.) 


French,  Scotch,  English  and  Irish  of  a 
Canadian  place.  The  customs  officer 
was  a  jolly  little  Scotchman.  He  looked 
dubious  for  a  moment  when  shotgun, 
rifle  and  canoe  were  named  to  him  as 
part  of  our  outfit.  "  Are  you  going  up 
the  Nipigon  ? " 

"  No,  we  are  intending  to  take  a  trip 
west  along  the  boundary." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  ungener- 
ous to  be  mean  to  ye,"  he  said,  and  our 
things  were  passed. 

During  the  four  days  that  we  remained 
at  Port  Arthur  we  found  the  same  spirit 
concerning  our  intended  trip  that  we  had 
met  for  a  year  before.  No  one  granted 
even  a  possibility  that  we  would  ever 
make  it.  Impassable  rapids  around  which 
no  portages  had  ever  been  cut,  labyrinth- 
ine lakes  full  of  islands  among  which  we 
would  lose  ourselves  and  wander  hope- 
lessly for  weeks,  maps  totally  incorrect, 
and  hardships  of  all  kinds  so  numerous 
that  no  woman  could  ever  survive  them — 
these  were  some  of  the  tempting  induce- 
ments that  were  held  out  to  us.  "  Take 
a  guide  ;"  "Take  aguide  at  least  through 
the  first  of  the  route,"  was  every 
one's  insistence.  We  wanted  no  guide. 
As  we  were  equipped,  that  would  mean 
another  canoe,  another  tent,  large  addi- 
tional supplies  and  much  added  expense. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  detract  from 


Out  of  all  this  deluge  of  discourage- 
ment only  one  man  took  an  opposite 
view.  A  Lord  Russell,  a  surveyor  of 
Port  Arthur,  who  had  been  on  bound- 
ary commissions  and  had  traveled  over 
much  of  the  route,  said:  "  I  know  that 
country  myself.  Conceding  that  you 
are  sensible,  don't  hurry,  watch  your 
maps  and  compass,  and  don't  lose  your 
head,  I  believe  you  can  get  through." 

Mr.  Russell  supplied  us  with  maps, 
some  printed  and  som.e  drawn  for  the 
occasion.  He  assisted  us  in  everyway 
in  his  power,  and  when  we  left  he  said: 
"  Do  me  a  favor.  My  wife  once  went 
as  far  as  Arrow  Lake,  the  second  on 
your  route.  She  was  the  only  woman 
who  had  ever  been  that  far.  When  we 
were  climbing  the  great  hill  on  the  long 
portage  between  White  F'ish  Lake  and 
Arrow  Lake,  we  took  careful  note  of  the 
view  behind  us,  one  of  the  loveliest  any- 
where, and  on  returning  home  we  each 
made  a  sketch  of  it  from  memory.  Ever 
since  then  we  have  been  discussing  the 
subject,  for  the  two  sketches  are  radi- 
cally different.  Now,  I  want  you  to  take 
a  photograph  from  that  point  and  send 
me  one  to  settle  it."     I  promised. 

From  Port  Arthur  we  had  3^et  forty 
miles  or  more  of  railroad  to  pass.  The 
Port  Arthur,  Duluth  and  Western  Rail- 
way was  building  toward  the  boundary. 
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and  on  one  of  its  irreg-ular  trains  we  took 
passage  for  "  White  Fish  Lake,"  its  ter- 
minus. Only  construction  trains  were 
running',  and  it  was  never  known  when 
they  would  start.  We  got  our  canoe  and 
war-bags  down  to  the  train  shed  and 
began  our  wait.  One  morning,  on  a 
special  call,  we  got  up  to  take  the  train 
and  hurried  to  the  shed,  to  find  that  the 
men  had  changed  their  minds  and  had 
gone  at  midnight.  Finally  we  did  catch 
a  train.  At  8  p.m.  the  engine  pulled  the 
"  limited  "  out  for  White  Fish  Lake.  One 
flat  car,  two  box  cars  and  a  caboose 
composed  the  train — truly  limited.  That 
forty-mile  run  took  just  five  hours,  and 
at  I  o'clock  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
track.  Our  companions  on  the  caboose 
had  been  a  dozen  or  more  drunken, 
nois}^  Poles,  who  were  going  down  to 
work  on  the  road  ;  the  Hon.  James 
Conmee,  M.P.P.,  and  contractor  of  the 
road,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  from 
St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  who  were  going 
down  to  a  silver  mine  they  owned. 

At  one  o'clock  on  a  dark  night  tent- 
raising  is  not  easy,  so  we  decided  to 
forego  it.  A  log-house,  where  railroad 
hands  boarded,  furnished  one  bed  for 
the  ladies  ;  Messrs.  Conmee  and  Griffis 
decided  to  trust  the  powder  magazine 
for  shelter,  and  went  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shanty  that  fitted  that  de- 
scription, and  our  camp  blankets  made 
me  comfortable  on  a  lounge. 

The  morning  was  Monday.  Before 
noon  we  were  camped  in  a  beautiful  spot 
at  the  east  end  of  White  Fish  Lake. 
Twenty  feet  above  the  water  and  fifty 
feet  from  it,  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a 
grass  -  plot  in  the  middle  of  a  pine 
thicket,  cleared  and  used  for  just  such 
camps  by  the  Indians  for  many  years 
and  then  abandoned.  Past  the  tent  door 
ran  a  trail  from  the  railroad  settlement 
two  miles  to  a  log  hotel  and  tavern  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.  Seven  miles  from 
us  we  could  see  the  west  end  of  the  lake, 
and  the  great  bluff  over  which  we  were 
told  the  portage  ran.  Half  a  dozen 
green  islands  were  between  us  and  the 
other  end  of  the  lake.  At  this  place 
Mrs.  White  cooked  the  first  camp  meal 
she  had  ever  served.  In  the  tent  here 
she  passed  her  first  night  under  canvas. 
Never  until  this  time  had  she  even  spent 
one  day  in  a  camp. 

Five  days  we  stayed  there,  not  be- 
cause of  the  lake  attractions,  but  others. 
Our  friends  of  the  construction  train  ac- 


quaintance lived  two  miles  from  us,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  log  hotel. 
From  the  hotel  at  the  lake  shore,  past 
the  numerous  silver  mines  of  the  region, 
ran  the  Government  Colonization  Road, 
forty  miles  long,  to  Port  Arthur.  Wind- 
ing among  the  great  hills,  cleared 
through  otherwise  impenetrable  thickets 
of  pine  and  poplar  and  birch,  ran  this 
surprising  road,  ending  abruptly  at  a 
lake,  where  no  one  ever  used  it  except  a 
weekly  mail-carrier.  But  it  was  well 
enough  kept  for  a  bicyclist.  Well 
drained,  culverts  across  streams,  cordu- 
roy over  marshes,  with  a  smooth,  well- 
beaten  trail  on  each  side  of  it,  the  road 
was  an  evidence  that  the  Canadian 
Government  realizes  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cessibility to  the  valuable  forests  and 
minerals  of  this  region.  A  mile  from 
the  lake  is  the  Augusta  Mine,  and  here 
we  walked  for  frequent  visits.  The 
Griffis  house  was  comfortable  and  com- 
modious. Its  owner  was  generous  of  its 
comfort ;  his  heart  was  a  big  one,  and  we 
were  glad  to  have  civilization  while  we 
could.  A  mile  farther  down  the  Gov- 
ernment Road  is  Silver  Mountain  Mine, 
West,  and  in  another  mile  Silver  Moun- 
tain, East.  The  Badger,  Porcupine, 
Beaver,  Rabbit  Mountain  and  others  are 
between  there  and  Port  Arthttr.  All  of 
these  are  noted  for  rich  yields  of  silver. 

And  here  too,  at  the  Griffis  home,  we 
met  more  discouragement.  These  fi^on- 
tiersmen  used  every  means  to  dissuade 
us  from  going,  even  so  far  as  to  tell  us 
that  we  might  get  a  short  distance  in,  and 
then  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  even, 
to  find  our  way  back.  This  relieved  us. 
It  appeared  unreasonable,  so  we  refused 
to  worry.  We  knew  that  they  were  our 
friends,  and  only  wished  us  well.  Here 
a  friend  of  theirs  met  us,  who  had  been 
through  the  country  where  we  were  go- 
ing. It  was  Mr.  Walter  Meadows,  who 
had  lived  there  for  years  as  a  surveyor, 
prospector  and  guide.  He  emphasized 
the  impossibility  of  our  trip,  and  only  con- 
ceded that  we  might  get  to  South  Lake, 
the  third  from  White  Fish. 

White  Fish  Portage  was  our  first 
portage.  It  is  notorious  through  the 
entire  country,  and  in  all  our  trip  we 
saw  no  one  who  did  not  give  it  a  bad 
name.  Our  packs  were  hardly  arranged 
yet  and  we  were  not  well  accustomed 
to  them,  so  it  was  no  relaxation  of  our 
intention  to  hire  a  man  for  that  distance. 
John  McDonald,  a  brawny  Scotchman, 
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who  had  been  over  the  trail,  was  ready 
to  go  again.  Friday  morning,  July  31st, 
at  ten  o'clock,  we  packed  our  dunnage 
into  a  small  sailboat,  and  its  crew  of 
two,  McDonald  and  our  party  of  two 
went  with  the  '  outfit,  and  the  canoe 
towed  behind.  Wind  failed  us,  and  by 
the  time  we  pulled  to  the  west  end  of 
the  lake  it  was  half-past  two  o'clock. 
The  opening  of  the  portage  was  hard  to 
find.  It  was  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
reeds  and  marsh  grass,  a  forerunner  of 
what  was  to  come.  There  was  not  a 
firm  spot  nor  a  dry  one  to  stand  on,  so 
it  is  hardly  proper  to  say  that  we  landed. 
But  we  disembarked  and  unloaded  our 
things.  The  seamen  and  the  sailboat 
had  nothing  to  wait  for,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes were  out  of  our  sight  around  a 
point  of  land.  We  had  no  time  for  eat- 
ing if  we  were  to  reach  a  camp  by 
night,  and  no  place  for  cooking  if  time 
had  been  abundant.  We  had  heard  of 
this  swamp.  No  description  can  do  it 
any  justice.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  we 
waded  through  it,  I  first,  then  Mrs. 
White,  and  McDonald  following.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  choose  footsteps,  for 
the  trail  was  all  alike.  Every  step  took 
us  knee-deep  or  more  into  the  mire. 
Over  fallen  trees  we  climbed,  into  run- 
ning water  sometimes  and  stagnant 
water  at  other  times  we  had  to  step, 
and  there  was  no  possible  relief  until 
the  end  was  reached.  If  there  had  been 
any  way  out  of  it,  I  verily  believe  that 
Mrs.  White  would  have  given  up  the 
trip  right  then.  It  was  a  natural  thought 
that  if  this,  so  near  civilization,  was 
so  bad,  the  future  must  be  hopeless. 
Through  this  mile  and  a  half  of  bog  we 
waded.  When  at  last  the  trees  opened 
a  little  and  we  could  see  rising  ground 
ahead,  we  were  actually  too  nearly  ex- 
hausted to  express  our  joy.  This  patch 
of  dry  ground  bore  evidence  that  it  had 
been  just  as  welcome  to  others  before 
us.  Several  old  camp-fires  were  scat- 
tered about  the  roots  of  big  pine  trees, 
and  even  some  pine  boxes  were  there 
that  had  been  brought  thus  far  before 
being  emptied.  McDonald  immediately 
started  back  through  the  swamp  for  the 
canoe,  and  we  kindled  a  fire  and  cooked 
dinner.  When  he  returned  and  we  had 
eaten,  packs  were  loaded  again,  a  few 
things  cached  under  the  canoe,  and  we 
started  on,  for  the  end  was  not  yet. 
Right  up  the  side  of  an  abrupt  hill  ran 
the  trail,  rising  450  feet  within  less  than 


a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Some  of  it  was  so 
steep  that  we  had  to  cling  to  trees  and 
stones  to  keep  from  falling  back.  At 
the  summit  a  look  east  to  our  camp  of 
the  morning  gave  a  beautiful  view  — 
away  below  us,  the  marsh  we  had  just 
passed,  and  then  the  lake  dotted  with 
islands.  But  it  was  getting  dark,  no 
photograph  could  be  taken,  and  the 
Russell  sketch  would  have  to  remain 
unverified.  We  turned  away  from  the 
sight  of  the  last  habitations  and  fol- 
lowed the  trail.  Three  miles  through 
open  pine  forest,  up  and  down  hill,  and 
over  every  fallen  tree  that  the  trail 
could  find  to  cross,  brought  us  at  last  to 
the  end  of  White  Fish  Portage.  Hurry 
was  necessary  to  make  camp  before 
pitch  darkness  came.  We  had  reached 
Portage  Lake.  A  clearing  at  the  shore, 
of  an  acre,  made  a  delightful  camp- 
ground. Old  tent  -  poles  were  lying 
around  in  profusion,  and  at  one  side 
was  an  abandoned  log  cabin,  where  for 
a  few  months  a  husband  and  wife  had 
lived  to  secure  a  claim.  This  Mrs.  Paul- 
sen and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Russell,  of  Port 
Arthur,  were  the  only  two  women  who 
had  ever  before  been  through  White 
Fish  Portage.  McDonald  found  a  bunk 
in  the  cabin,  and  in  the  morning  he 
roused  us  early,  for  his  work  was  not 
done.  Oatmeal  porridge,  that,  he  said, 
reminded  him  of  his  Scotch  home, 
braced  him  for  work,  and  he  went  back 
over  the  portage  for  the  canoe.  By 
noon  the  canoe  was  with  us.  McDon- 
ald, provisioned  for  two  days,  tied  his 
pack-strap  around  his  waist,  and  with  a 
letter  in  his  pocket  to  our  home  folks, 
he  said  "  Good-by,"  and  tramped  into 
the  woods.  He  had  a  twelve-mile  walk 
to  reach  a  house,  through  dense  forest 
without  trail,  but  he  went  blithely 
enough,  and  vanished  among  the  trees. 
We  watched  him  until  he  disappeared, 
and  then  turned  and  looked  westward, 
where  for  so  many  weeks  we  were  to  be 
alone  on  our  course.  We  had  left  people 
behind  us  and  were  in  the  wilderness. 


HORSEBACK  SKETCHES. 
October  Rides. 

BY    JESSIE    F.    O'dONNELL.* 


THERE  is  no  exercise  more  health- 
ful or   pleasant   than    horseback 
riding-.  Whether  in  the  city  parks, 
or  in  the  inore  delig-htful  freedom 
of  the   country   roads,  a   woman  gains 
strength  and  courage  from  daily  exer- 
cise with  a  spirited  horse. 

By  all  means,  if  possible,  own  your 
own  horse.  There  is  an  enjoyment  in 
the  confidence  between  horse  and  rider, 
in  the  thorough  understanding  which 
should  soon  be  established  between  you, 
in  the  knowledge  of  your  animal,  and 
in  the  very  sense  of  possession,  never 
known  in  a  ride  on  a  hired  steed. 

It  is  not  only  essential  to  good  horse- 
manship that  you  should  know  and  love 
your  horse,  but  that  he  should  know  and 
love  you.  Teach  him  to  welcome  your 
■coming,  to  be  light-hearted  as  yourself 
at  the  prospect  of  a  gallop  through 
June's  daisy-fringed  roadsides  or  Octo- 
ber's golden  air ;  yet  never  forget  your 
own  superiority.  Make  him  follow  your 
will  rather  than  his  own.  If  inclined  to 
be  obstinate,  conquer  him,  not  by  blows, 
but  by  tact  and  patience.  Never  allow 
him  to  master  you.  If  he  does,  he  will 
not  soon  forget  his  power. 

The  art  of  horsemanship  consists  more 
in  eliciting  the  quick  and  willing  obedi- 
ence of  the  animal  than  in  the  mere 
acts  of  mounting  and  sitting  correctly, 
or  the  management  of  the  reins,  though 
these  things  are  important.  It  is  through 
firm  and  gentle  treatment,  and,  above 
all,  uniformity  of  treatment,  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained.  If  one  allows 
a  horse  to  pull  at  the  reins,  to  take  his 
own  gait,  to  be  obstinate  at  times,  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  if 
suddenly  punished  for  what  has  long 
been  allowed.  The  pretty  "  trick  "  you 
taught  him  may  be  annoying  at  times, 
but  it  is  unjust  to  punish  the  noble  ani- 
mal because  he  cannot  discriminate,  or 
respond  to  your  mood.  For  instance, 
"  Tyler "  never  allows  me  to  wear 
flowers  when  I  ride.  Sometimes,  dis- 
mounting on  our  country  rides,  I  gather 
wild  flowers  and  vines  and  adorn  the 
.saddle,  but  if  I  fasten  a  cluster  in  my 


habit,  when  I  step  in  front  of  him  to 
give  his  dear  little  nose  a  farewell  pat 
before  remounting,  he  always  manages 
to  "ate  the  bookay,"  as  the  Irishman 
said  of  the  celery.  I  have  laughed  at 
him,  and  allowed  it.  But  when,  at 
one  fell  mouthful,  he  swallowed  a  clus- 
ter of  choice  hothouse  roses  sent  me 
by  my  escort,  it  was  less  amusing.  I 
refrained  from  punishing  him,  but  did 
look  sternly  into  his  blue  eyes  and  wish 
savagely  the  thorns  might  prick  his 
greedy  little  throat. 

A  light  but  firm  hand  and  supple 
wrist  will  accomplish  wonders  with  a 
horse,  never  attained  by  incessant  jerk- 
ing or  pulling  at  his  mouth.  The  bridle 
should  be  light  and  the  bits  suited  to  the 
horse's  mouth. 

The  flatter  the  saddle  the  more  com- 
fortable, and  it  should  fit  the  horse  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  girths  should 
be  wide,  and  should  not  be  drawn  up 
tightly  until  the  saddle  has  been  upon 
the  horse  at  least  twenty  minutes.  If 
immediately  tightened,  the  horse  expe- 
riences great  inconvenience,  and  by  puf- 
fing himself  out  endeavors  to  lessen 
his  distress.  A  horse  saddled  thus 
roughly  will  often  balk,  or  will  attempt 
to  kick  or  bite  the  groom.  By  the  time 
the  saddle  has  become  warm  the  girths 
can  be  tightened  without  discomfort. 

Nor  should  the  saddle  be  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  horse  when  the  ride  is 
over,  but  should  be  untouched  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  although  the  girths 
should  be  loosened.  If  unsaddled  be- 
fore the  horse  cools  of,  swellings  and 
wrung  backs  often  result. 

Every  one  knows  the  formula  for 
mounting  with  an  attendant :  "  Right 
hand  on  pommel,  left  shoulder  back,  left 
foot  in  the  groom's  hand,  a  spring  with 
the  right  foot  and  a  sideways  swing  into 
the  saddle."  But  the  woman  who  rides 
daily  should  be  as  independent  in  mount- 
ing and  dismounting  as  a  man.  Lower- 
ing the  stirrup  so  that  it  can  be  reached 
with  the  left  foot,  with  hands  on  the 
pommels  and  a  light  spring  from  the 
right  foot,  the  saddle  can   be   reached 
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from  the  ground,  and  it  is  not  then  dif- 
ficult to  assume  the  proper  position,  ad- 
just skirt,  and  again  shorten  the  stirrup. 
In  rides  through  woods  and  fields  a 
convenient  stump  or  rock  often  af- 
fords a  step  from  which  the  stirrup 
may  be  reached  without  lengthening  it. 

In  dismounting,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  take  the  foot  from  the  stirrup,  swing 
the  leg  over  the  pommel  to  the  side  of 
the  horse  and  slide  to  the  ground,  taking 
care  that  the  horse  is  quiet  and  that  the 
skirt  is  not  caught  between  the  pom- 
mels. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  dress, 
which  should  be  easy-fitting  as  pos- 
sible. Union  undergarments  and  riding 
tights,  fitting  without  a  wrinkle,  jaunty 
boots  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  well-fitting 
bodice  which  gives  perfect  freedom  to 
arms  and  waist,  and  a  short  skirt,  perfect 
in  cut,  make  a  costume  in  which  riding 
is  an  unalloyed  delight. 

The  habit  should  be  of  firm  but 
slightly  elastic  material,  dark  in  color, 
worn  with  silk  hat  or  derby,  as  is  most 
becoming,  loose-fingered  gloves,  and  no 
jewelry  or  ribbons.  The  less  noticeable 
a  horsewoman's  dress  the  more  appro- 
priate. If  a  corset  is  worn  it  should 
be  one  that  does  not  prevent  the  un- 
trammeled  movement  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body. 

To  sum  up  :  An  easy  costume,  a  well- 
trained  horse,  eyes  to  see  and  heart  to 
appreciate  the  loveliness  of  earth,  and 
you  have  the  essentials  for  delight  in 
equestrianism. 


"I  wonder,"  says  Ouida,  "if  human 
ingratitude  for  beauty  doesn't  hurt 
God  ?  "  We  grow  so  used  to  the  fra- 
grant air,  the  sunny  loveliness  of  the 
blue,  blue  sky,  the  solemn  beauty  of  the 
towering  firs  and  whispering  pines,  that 
we  forget  that  God  might  have  made 
this  world  without  them  all.  But  to 
some  hearts 

' '  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Horsemanship  gives  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  one's  particular 
tastes  or  "fads."  Artist  or  writer  may 
carry  with  her  pencil  and  note-book,  to 
which  many  a  choice  thought  or  rare 
bit  of  scenery  will  find  its  way,  lost 
unless  jotted  down  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration.  The  botanist  and  geologist 
may  carry  specimen  box,  hammer  and 
chisel,  and  pursue  their  favorite  studies 
in  localities  too  far  from  home  for  a 
walk  ;  the  ornithologist  may  transport 
herself  in  a  few  moments'  ride  to  the 
haunts  of  her  best  loved  birds  ;  while 
the  collector  of  pretty  things  for  house- 
hold adornment  can  find  treasures  galore 
in  woodland  and  meadow. 

Then  the  delight  of  the  exercise ! 
Oh  !  there  is  nothing  like  it.  To  throw 
care  and  worry  into  the  waste-basket, 
and  rising  above  one's  petty  troubles, 
feel  one's  self  carried  swiftly  through  the 
air  as  if  on  strong  and  untiring  wings  ; 
or  by  the  slow  pace  of  your  horse, 
rocked  gently  till  you  are  ready  to  fall 
asleep  and  fancy  yourself  again  a  child 
in  your  mother's  arms. 


OVER   DECOYS. 

A  GLIMPSE  of  waves  beaming  and  glinting  and  gleaming. 
Like  sparkling  gems  dipped  in  some  amorous  wine  ; 
Of  decoys  resting  lightly  and  bobbing  up  brightly, 
All  wet  with  the  spray  from  the  salt-splashing  brine. 
A  whistling  of  light  wings,  a  glancing  of  bright  wings, 

A  bunch  after  bunch  whirl  head  in  for  the  shore  ; 
A  smell  of  burnt  powder,  and  louder  and  louder 

The  echoes  resound  with  a  dull  double  roar. 
All  day  they  came  darting,  alighting,  departing  ; 

All  day  they  came  whistling  on  wings  unconfined  ; 
All  day  the  guns  peeling,  send  hundreds  down  reeling 

And  hundreds  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
The  whiz  of  fowl  flying,  of  listless  waves  sighing 
Some  tale  of  the  deep  to  the  surf -beaten  shore; 
Soft  sobbing  behind  us,  the  night  wind  reminds  us 
'Tis  time  to  "  take  up,"  and  our  great  day  is  o'er. 

John  Donnett  Smith. 


HOW  WE  CAME  TO  HUNT  THE  FOX. 


BY  ELLA  LORAINE  DORSEY. 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  came  into  a 
share  in  an  old  estate  in  Virginia, 
and  as  the  other  t\vo  owners  were 
respectively  crippled  with  debt 
and  hampered  with  claims  and  cares 
that  left  them  practically  penniless, 
upon  me  devolyed  the  responsibility  of 
doing  the  best  I  could  with  the  property. 

A  very  heavy  deposit  of  graphite, 
ochre  and  fire-clay,  suddenly  discovered, 
seemed  to  promise  profit,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  various  analyses  I  went 
up  to  inspect  the  estate  for  myself. 

The  little  train  dashed  along  through 
the  garden  strip  of  Virginia  at  a  pace 
that  made  me  dizzy  when  I  recalled  a 
former  trip  made  over  the  same  road 
a  few  years  before.  TJien  the  engine 
was  stoked  with  wood,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral unscheduled  stops,  two  that  I  re- 
call were  made,  the  first  to  let  a  train- 
hand  gather  a  bunch  of  ox-eyed  daisies 
for  a  sick  child  who  cried  for  them,  and 
the  second  to  let  the  conductor  run  up 
to  a  farmhouse  for  a  cup  of  hot  tea  for 
a  sick  woman. 

Every  station  called  out  woke  echoes 
in  my  memory  of  the  stormy  war-days 
when  I  played  with  my  dolls  or  mar- 
shaled my  tin  soldiers,  and  watched  my 
mother's  face  whiten  with  anguish  as 
the  newsboys  shrieked:  "  Here's  yer 
"  extry;  'nother  battle  in  Virginia.  Such 
and  such  a  regiment  cut  to  pieces. 
List  o'  killed  an'  wounded."  For  she 
had  an  only  son  in  our  ranks  of  blue, 
and  all  the  rest  of  her  kith  and  kin  were 
in  the  Confederacy.  Both  armies  of  the 
Potomac,  which  clashed  in  such  constant 
and  deadly  conflict,  held  these  dear  rel- 
atives, and  at  any  moment  she  might 
be  called  on  to  motirn  a  brother  killed 
by  her  son  or  her  son  killed  by  her 
brother  or  nephew. 

But  those  days  were  gone,  and  the 
serried  ranks  of  Federal  and  Con- 
federate dead  slept  in  peaceful  bivouac 
on  the  breast  of  the  old  mother  State, 
and  the  battle-fields  had  become  places 
of  such  fraternal  reunion  that  even 
Bull  Run  had  no  pain  in  its  ring. 

At  a  little  station  this  side  of  Round 


Hill  I  found  a  "  fix "  waiting  for  me, 
with  a  gentle-mannered  Missouri  Jay- 
hawker  to  drive  me  across  country ; 
for  one  of  the  striking,  though  perfectly 
natural,  peculiarities  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  that  every  cavalier  between 
forty  and  forty-five  is  a  survivor  of  the 
commands  of  Mosby,  Stuart,  Pickett, 
Early  or  Lee,  and  a  number  of  them 
belonged  to  that  formidable  band  of 
Western  guerrillas  whose  noni  de  guerre 
I  have  given  above. 

The  "  fix  "  is  a  wagon  built  for  travel 
in  this  special  region,  where  the  roads 
are  what  Mr.  Edward  Lear  calls  "  per- 
pendicular, spicular,  orbicular,"  and  I 
think  it  is  built  of  the  same  material 
as  the  "one-horse  shay,"  as  nothing  else 
could  bear  the  strain. 

Over  turnpikes  made  historic  by 
marching  feet,  through  woods  whose 
trees  have  witnessed  the  obstinate 
heroism  of  two  of  the  greatest  armies 
the  world  has  ever  known,  past  fields 
whose  furrows  were  sown  with  such 
dragons'  teeth  as  Cadmus  scattered 
broadcast,  always  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  until  the  Loudoun's  valley  lay 
like  a  vision  beneath  us  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  rolled  their  sapphire  waves 
to  the  girdling  horizon,  I  came  at  last 
to  my  woeful  possession. 

It  was  a  large  house  even  in  that  land 
of  large  houses,  and  was  built  of  Eng- 
lish brick,  with  an  eruption  of  windows 
and  doors,  an  entourage  of  horse-blocks 
and  hitching  posts,  and  an  army  of  fox- 
hounds which  tongued  and  shrieked  a 
welcome  that  conjured  up  a  head  at 
every  window  and  a  darky  at  every 
crevice.  Of  course,  panels  of  the  fence 
lay  prostrate  and  shutters  had  fallen, 
panes  of  glass  were  broken,  and  chickens 
studied  botany  in  the  flower-beds ;  bricks 
had  dropped  out  of  the  chimneys,  and 
seams  gapped  in  the  walls  ;  but  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  gave  me  such  a  charm- 
ing welcome  and  the  daughters  and 
sons  of  the  house  were  so  brisk  and 
bonnie  that  the  order  seemed  strangely 
exacting  and  superfluous,  and  broken 
windows  were  better  than  stained  glass 
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Avhen  such  air  came  drifting  in  laden 
with  the  freshness  of  the  mountains  and 
the  sweet  breath  of  fleeting  summer. 

Inside,  the  house  was,  perhaps,  more 
striking  in  its  mien.  The  rooms  were 
about  forty  feet  square,  the  parlor  about 
sixty,  the  hallway  ran  through  the  mid- 
dle, of  course,  with  a  door  at  each  end  ; 
the  walls  had  originally  been  of  the 
finest  calcimine,  but  they  looked  as  if 
Stuart's  men  and  Mosby's  might  have 
ridden,  in  friendly  contest,  over  them — 
they  were  so  scarred  and  chipped ;  the 
glass  was  pinned  in  the  windows  with 
tacks,  and  rattled  sympathetic  time  to 
the  gales  that  tramped  over  the  hills, 
or  the  sweeter  gales  of  music  that  filled 
the  house  when  the  old  piano  was  coaxed 
by  the  pretty  hands  of  the  daughters 
into  forgetting  its  broken  strings  and 
mute  keys,  and  the  violin  sang  with  its 
three  strings  as  gayly  as  if  it  had  a  dozen, 
and  all  the  guests — there  were  always 
guests — lifted  up  their  voices  or  danced 
the  hours  away. 

Down  the  hall  were  hung  bits,  and 
bridles,  and  saddles,  and  spurs,  and  rid- 
ing-whips, and  fowling-pieces,  and  game- 
bags,  and  hunting-crops,  and  shot- 
pouches,  and  rifles,  while  bits  of  lead, 
bullet-molds,  birdshot,  cartridges  and 
popcorn,  indifferently,  rolled  into  the 
piano,  or  wedged  in  the  hollows  of  the 
old  settees  and  chairs  and  thence  trickled 
into  the  low  shoes  and  slippers  of  those 
who  shared  the  seats  with  them. 

Every  room  had  a  huge  fireplace,  with 
a  mantel  some  seven  feet  high,  on  which 
graceful  ferns  and  field  flowers  nodded 
through  the  seasons  ;  and  every  window 
gave  one  a  view  that,  caught  through 
the  lacework  of  the  locust  trees  grouped 
about  the  house,  made  seeing  a  pure 
delight. 

There  had  been  many  outbuildings 
of  wood  and  stone,  but  as  each  crum- 
bled or  fell  into  disrepair,  the  former 
were  burnt  outright  as  kindling,  and 
the  latter  were  stripped  of  their  wood- 
work for  the  same  purpose. 

The  blooded  stock  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  few  good  cows  and  horses,  a  pair  of 
oxen  that  might  have  walked  off  of  the 
Campagna,  and  a  bull  to  which  Paulus 
Potter  alone  could  have  done  justice  ; 
the  carp -pond  was  empty,  weed- grown, 
and  green  with  slime,  and  the  orchard, 
with  its  once  fine  dwarfs  and  grafts, 
was  a  pomological  ruin. 

A  nrower    stood  with   its  arms    toss- 


ed aloft,  rotting  and  rusting  away,  and 
various  vehicles  in  every  stage  of  de- 
crepitude dotted  the  stable-yard. 

But  the  gracious  manner  and  warm- 
hearted hospitality  were  as  perfect  as  if 
the  war  had  never  wrecked  the  land, 
and  the  delicate,  golden  pone,  and  am- 
ber coffee  and  fried  chicken  on  its  bed 
of  hominy  were  as  grateful  to  the  pal- 
ate as  if  served  on  porcelain  instead  of 
stone-china  and  tin.  The  young  daugh- 
ters waited  with  a  grace  and  simplicity 
that  made  me  wonder  why  maids  had 
ever  been  thought  necessary,  and  by 
common  consent  business  was  put  aside 
until  after  tea. 

Then  the  papers  were  brought  out 
and  inspected,  and  affairs  found  to  be 
bad  indeed.  Not  only  were  the  mort- 
gages heavy,  but  there  were  several 
notes,  of  a  few  hundreds  each,  so  long- 
overdue  and  so  overweighted  with  de- 
layed interest  that  one  holder  —  a 
"  stranger  settler  "  in  the  county  since 
the  war  —  had  announced  his  intention 
of  suing  the  estate  for  its  recovery. 
This  meant  that  under  the  State  law 
the  property  would  be  sold  up  by  the 
court,  and  that  every  other  creditor 
would  be  obliged,  in  self-defense,  to 
press  his  claim.  And  that  in  turn 
meant,  of  course,  a  sacrifice  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  loss  of  the  round  profit  and 
ultimate  rescue  of  the  land  offered  by 
the  would-be  lessees,  to  whom  the  fat,, 
greasy  earth,  with  its  veins  of  graphite^, 
and  the  ochre  and  fire-clay  beds,  opened 
up  prospects  of  wealth. 

After  a  long  discussion,  during  which 
the  fire  crackled  and  roared  through  the 
tree-sections  on  the  hearth  and  burnt 
pungent  odors  from  the  pine-cones  and 
"bresh,"  the  final  decision  reached  was 
that  I  should  mortgage  a  good  piece  of 
ground  I  owned,  deposit  the  resulting 
sum  in  the  bank  of  Leesburg,  buy  up' 
the  small  suits  impending,  and  so  se- 
cure time  enough  to  make  the  leases  as. 
advantageous  as  possible. 

So  one  lovely  morning  a  few  days 
later  I  started  out  to  gather  up  the 
notes  in  the  neighboring  ten  miles,  and 
to  receive  the  assurances,  at  the  no- 
tary's office,  of  the  mortgage-holders, 
that  no  claim  would  be  advanced  b)^ 
them  until  the  leases  were  signed  and 
the  contracts  made. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  had  been 
canvassed  on  all  sides,  the  importance 
of   the   affair   was   fully  admitted   and 
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realized,  some  of  the  more  distant  cred- 
itors had  been  notified  to  meet  ns  in 
consultation  at  the  notary's  country  seat 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  my 
departure  was  set  for  the  one  following-. 

The  horses  were  broug-ht  around  at 
ten  o'clock.  I  hopped  into  the  saddle, 
the  other  owners  mounted,  and  we 
started,  I  elated  at  the  thought  that 
the  troublesome  matter  was  at  an  end, 
and  they  pleased  at  my  pleastire.  Every 
window  again  framed  a  face,  bright 
smiles  followed  us  and  handkerchiefs 
waved.  At  the  gate  two  ex-cavalrymen 
met  us,  and  with  the  elaborate  courtesy 
of  the  State,  drew  up  and  sat  with  bared 
heads  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  ex- 
changing compliments  of  which  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  and  Lord  Orville 
might  well  have  been  proud.  As  usual, 
Shakespeare  was  quoted  in  a  way  and 
with  a  fluency  I  do  not  often  hear  else- 
where, and  the  Latin  classics  were  ran- 
sacked for  pretty  speeches.  Then  they 
asked  permission  to  ride  down  the  road 
a  portion  of  the  way,  to  speed  me  on 
my  quest  (although  their  own  business 
called  them  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection), and  we  paced  along  the  pike, 
the  horses  trampling  out  jubilant  music 
with  their  hoofs  and  the  partridges 
whistling  among  the  ripe  corn. 

Suddenly  across  the  field  to  the  right 
of  us  came  riding  the  young  Master  of 
Hounds  —  a  picturesque  figure  in  his 
white  doeskin  trousers,  black  top-boots, 
riding  coat  and  hat,  with  his  horn  and 
hunting  crop  in  -one  hand  and  the  other 
tightly  reining  in  his  bay  hunter.  Near 
him  were  his  dogs,  all  running  so  close 
that  a  blanket  would  have  covered  the 
pack — the  most  beautiful  bunch  of  ears, 
tails,  topaz  eyes  and  smooth  backs  in  the 
State  —  several  of  them  descended  from 
a  famous  pair  that  survived  the  war, 
and  were  ferreted  out  as  soon  as  the 
first  com  was  in  and  old  wounds  began 
to  heal  in  the  summer  of  '65. 

He  was  winding  the  horn,  and  the  mel- 
low notes — unlike  anything  else  in  mu- 
sic— were  floating  through  the  golden 
glory  of  the  morning  in  a  w^ay  that  sent 
a  visible  thrill  through  every  beast  in 
sight,  and  kindled  a  light  in  the  eyes 
of  the  men  that  was  unmistakable. 

Again  we  all  reined  up,  and  again 
charming  though  ponderous  civilities 
were  exchanged,  and  good  wishes  ut- 
tered for  the  success  of  all  my  plans, 
and  the  dark,  comely  face  of  the  young 


Master  of  Hounds  fairly  glowed  with 
good-will  as  he  said  :  "  I  certainly  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  old  place  restored, 
and " 

But  he  never  flnished,  for  at  that 
moment  Pilot,  the  leader  of  the  pack, 
gave  tongue  —  a  note  so  bell-like  and 
deep  that  at  night  I  have  heard  the 
glasses  in  the  windows  huin  and  vibrate 
to  it  as  if  a  violin-bow  had  been  drawn 
across  their  edges.  In  an  instant  Vix- 
en's shrieking  yelp  was  added,  the  pack 
broke  into  full  cry,  every  horse  wheeled 
around  head-on  to  the  field,  every  man 
kicked  loose  from  his  stirrups  —  for  the 
country  is  so  terrifically  hard  that  a 
clear  fall  is  the  next  necessity  to  a  good 
seat  —  my  horse  was  rising  to  a  savage 
wall,  and  we  were  all  off  like  the  wind, 
chasing  a  red  streak  that  darted  in  and 
out  with  the  speed  of  light. 

I  gave  a  groan,  stooped,  gathered  my 
long  skirt  up  and  wrapped  it  around  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle ;  wished  hearti- 
ly I  had  an  accident  insurance  ticket ; 
straightened  to  the  full  length  of  my 
stirrup,  and  gave  my  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  mad  ride. 

As  we  whirled  past  a  cross-road  three 
of  the  creditors  of  the  estate  were  jog- 
ging along  en  route  to  the  notary's.  A 
shout,  a  jamming  on  of  hats,  and  they 
too  joined  in  the  race.  A  little  later  the 
chase  swerved  and  swept  past  the  Eng- 
lish chapel,  old  and  ivy-grown.  A  funer- 
al had  just  taken  place,  and  the  friends 
stood  about,  respectfully  watching  the 
departure  of  the  mourning  family.  The 
music  of  the  hunt  broke  across  the  still- 
ness with  startling  effect,  and  very  has- 
tily but  quietly  half  the  company  led 
their  horses  behind  the  chapel,  and  tak- 
ing a  short  cut,  were  soon  thundering 
along  neck  and  neck  with  ourselves. 
Among  the  newcomers  were  the  no- 
tary and  his  two  pretty  daughters,  the 
holder  of  one  of  the  mortgages,  and 
later,  at  another  cross-road,  we  were 
joined  by  the  excellent  minister  him- 
self, who  had  doffed  his  canonicals,  and 
who  held  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
congregation  all  the  better  for  his  gal- 
lant share  in  their  manly  sports. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  a  fleeing 
panorama  of  golden  sunshine,  blue 
skies,  bluer  mountains,  fields,  worm- 
fences,  stone  walls,  hills  that  looked 
like  the  sides  of  houses,  a  rolling  horse 
or  two,  astonished  sportsmen  rising  to 
our  clamor  and  withholding  shots  and 
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swear-words  cheerfully  when  they  saw 
the  cause,  the  whirring  of  startled  cov- 
eys of  partridges,  the  two  millers,  who 
left  their  grinding  to  dash  on  bareback 
with  us  ;  farmers,  who  left  their  shocks 
to  follow;  and  —  prominent  in  every 
stretch  —  a  little  darky,  black  as  soot, 
whose  teeth  and  eyes  seemed  to  be  in  a 
dozen  places  at  once.  He  had  been 
sent  to  water  his  master's  finest  hunter, 
and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
following  the  hounds. 

That  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  the 
horses  were  blown,  the  hounds  seemed  to 
have  run  entirely  to  tongue  —  for  each 
lolled  so  amazingly  long  —  the  fox  had 
made  good  his  escape  into  the  adjoining 
county,  and  every  man  and  woman 
except  myself  was  so  filled  with  the 
magnificent  run  we  had  had  that  busi- 
ness was  annihilated,  and  my  regrets  as 


unheeded  as  my  remonstrances  of  the 
morning  had  been. 

That  I  mourned  with  good  reason 
may  be  guessed  from  this  fact :  It  was 
not  until  three  weeks  later  that  I 
succeeded  in  again  reassembling  the 
forces. 

In  the  joy  of  this  and  subsequent  fox- 
hunting, my  instructions  had  been  ut- 
terly forgotten  —  namely,  to  transact 
the  business  by  letter  (for  I  was  forced 
to  leave  at  the  time  set),  and  suit  had 
been  entered  by  the  only  man  who 
kept  the  appointment  of  that  day — 
"the  stranger  settler." 

I  now  realize  the  full  significance  — 
the  height,  depth  and  breadth  —  of  the 
love  and  admiration  for  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
(Jeb.  Stuart,  as  he  is  called),  embodied 
in  the  name  these  his  mountain  men 
still  o-ive  him  — "The  Red  Fox." 


THE   END   OF   THE    SEASON. 


BOOTHBAY    HARBOR,    ME. 


A  DOZEN  yellow  twinkling  lights  that  float, 
Alive  and  winged,  on  fragrant  ether  waves  ; 
Bright  breadths  of  green  with  crimson  globes  abloom 
And  gay  with  golden  feathers,  purple  gleams, 
That  take  on  starry  shapes,  astir  with  breaths 
From  the  deep  bosom  of  the  bay  ;  soft  sounds 
Like  sighs  among  the  trees — the  wind's  farewell 
To  fading  leaves — a  murmuring  of  waves 
That  make  incessant  search  upon  the  shore 
For  something  lost.     Asleep  the  channel  lies 
Between  the  watchful  islands ;  on  its  breast, 
As  in  an  azure  garden,  sails  abloom. 
The  world,  forgotten  for  a  happy  hour, 
Roars  in  the  sea's  voice  round  the  ragged  reefs. 

Mary  F.  Butts. 


A  WIDE-STRETCHING  paddock, 
surrounded  by  a  high,  straggling 
''snake  fence,"  a  solitary  per- 
simmon tree  in  one  corner,  un- 
der the  shade  of  which  a  cluster  of  horses 
are  seeking  what  protection  is  afforded 
from  the  scorching  glare  of  the  noonday 
sun,  while  accommodatingly  switching 
the  stinging  flies  off.  each  other's  noses 
Avith  their  tails.  This  was  the  picture 
that  Dick  Ellison  was  looking  at  as  he 
leaned  on  the  "draw-bars"  that  closed 
the  gap  in  the  fence,  and  something  in 
Avhat  he  saw  seemed  to  appeal  strongly 
to  his  feelings,  for  little  by  little  his  face 
lightened,  and  the  gloomy  look  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. Presently  he  let  down  a  bar  and 
clambered  through  ;  but  he  had  hardly 
gone  ten  paces  towards  the  group  of 
horses  when  the  sound  of  a  horn  tooting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  orchard  which 
bordered  the  paddock  arrested  his  foot- 
steps. 

"  Seems  like  it's  early  for  dinner  yet," 
he  remarked  to  himself  as  he  walked  up 
the  road  to  the  old-fashioned  farm-house, 
"  Mother  or  one  of  the  girls  must  be  go- 
ing out  this  afternoon  and  be  in  a  big 
hurr}^." 

"Ho,  Dick!  Ho,  Dick!"  called  a 
feminine  voice  from  the  porch. 

"  What  is  it,  Sally  ?  "  he  answered. 

"  Hurry  up  and  get  the  feeding  done 
quick  so  that  we  can  have  dinner  soon. 
ITncle  Jim's  called  in  for  an  hour  or  two 
on  his  way  home  and  he  can't  wait 
long." 

Thus  enjoined,  Dick  made  all  haste 
down  to  the  farm  lot  and  dealt  out  ra- 


tions of  corn  and  oats  for  the.  hungry 
mules  as  they  came  in  from  the  field.  A 
word  or  two  with  the  dusky  foreman  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  afternoon, 
and  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
house,  only  halting  long  enough  to  make 
refreshing  ablutions  at  the  well,  after  the 
rustic  manner.  As  he  turned  the  corner 
by  the  hen-house,  he  saw  on  the  back 
porch  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Uncle 
Jim,  on  whose  account  he  had  been  bid- 
den to  make  haste. 

A  strange  contrast  they  made,  these 
two.  The  young  man,  barely  twenty- 
two,  slight  though  strongly  built,  with 
fair,  curly  hair  and  a  bright  complexion, 
clad  in  the  rough,  every-day  garb  of  a 
farmer,  but  with  none  of  the  tmcouth- 
ness  which  so  many  tillers  of  the  soil 
acquire  ;  the  elder  man,  rugged,  large- 
limbed,  keen-faced,  but  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  great  cities,  his  huge,  horny 
right  hand  giving  the  lie  to  the  left  with 
its  dainty  covering  of  calfskin. 

Yet  Uncle  Jim  Ellison,  despite  his 
rough  hands  and  sparkling  diamonds, 
had  been  the  good  gonitis  of  his  nephew's 
life.  When  Uncle  Jim's  younger  brother, 
Dick's  father,  had  died,  leaving  a  young 
widow  with  three  daughters  and  a  son 
on  her  hands  and  with  nothing  to  sup- 
port her  but  a  farm  mortgaged  up  to  the 
hilt,  the  elder  brother,  who  had  held 
aloof  so  long,  came  to  the  rescue.  Dick's 
father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking 
contemptuously  of  the  man  who  had  for 
so  many  years  "been  training  race-horses 
for  those  Yankee  fellows  up  North." 

When  Mrs.  Ellison  lost  her  husband 
she  felt  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  had 
come.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Uncle  Jim  on  the  scene, 
the  end  of  her  occupation  of  Oaklands 
would  probably  have  come;  but  the  deus 
ex  machind  did  appear.  For  fifteen  years 
he  had  watched  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  family,  and  the  meed  of  prosperity 
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which  had  befallen  them  was  all  due 
to  him.  His  flying  trips  to  inspect  the 
Virginian  farm  he  had  never  parted 
with  were  welcome  as  angels'  visits,  and 
right  heartily  did  Dick  clasp  the  rugged 
right  hand  held  out  for  his  reception. 

"  Well,  Dick,  how  goes  it  ?  "  were  the 
words  that  greeted  him  ;  and  till  Mrs. 
Ellison,  a  fair,  comely  woman  of  middle 
age,  who  still  plainly  showed  whence 
had  come  Dick's  handsome  eyes  and 
fair  hair,  summoned  the  pair  to  dinner, 
uncle  and  nephew  talked  of  farming 
prospects  and  the  state  of  the  crops. 

"  Uncle  Jim,"  said  Dick,  as  the  party 
rose  from  dinner,  *'  I  want  you  to  come 
and  take  a  look  at  my  yearlings  before 
you  go." 

"  What  yearlings  are  those  ?  "  asked 
his  uncle.  "Are  they  from  the  old  mares 
that  you  used  to  work  before  you  bought 
those  mules  in  Richmond  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Dick,  just  the  shade 
of  a  blush  rising  on  his  face,"  they're 
thoroughbred." 

"  Thoroughbred,  lad  ?  How  in  the 
world  do  you  happen  to  come  by  them  ? 
I  never  knew  you  had  a  thoroughbred  at 
the  place." 

"  Well,  uncle,  I'll  tell  you.  I  haven't 
done  so  before  as  I  didn't  know  but  that 
you  might  not  like  it.  The  winter  be- 
fore last  I  was  down  in  Richmond  after 
old  Major  Stillford  died,  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  they  determined  to  sell 
off  his  stock  down  there.  You  know 
there  wasn't  much  left,  and  I  suppose 
they  thought  it  was  not  worth  while 
sending  them  North.  Of  course  in 
Richmond  they  went  for  next  to  noth- 
ing, and  I  got  three  oldish  mares  for 
just  five  hundred  dollars.  They  were 
in  foal  to  King  of  the  Winds  when  I 
bought  them,  and  as  they  all  had  living 
foals,  I  have  got  three  yearlings  now." 
And  Dick  looked  up  at  his  relative's 
face  as  if  to  see  how  the  information 
pleased  him. 

The  expression  it  had  evoked  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  nor  niore  as- 
suredly was  the  remark  which  followed. 
Uncle  Jim  was,  as  a  rule,  deliberate  in 
his  habits,  and  he  took  a  long  time  biting 
off  the  end  of  his  cigar  and  lighting  it 
before  he  replied  : 

"  Dick,  I'm  just  as  thoroughbred  a 
Virginian  as  yourself,  but  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing  right  here.  A  man  may  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  raise  a  race-horse  worth 
training   in  the   mountains,    but    down 


here  in  Tidewater  Virginia  it's  more 
than  hard ;  it's  well-nigh  impossible. 
I'm  mighty  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
old  State  myself,  but  when  I  want 
thoroughbreds  I'm  going  to  Kentucky, 
where  they've  got  the  grass  and  the 
limestone  that's  needed.  However,  I 
might  just  as  well  take  a  look  at  your 
youngsters,  though  we'll  have  to  hurry. 
I've  got  to  get  over  to  take  a  look  round 
the  farm  and  then  get  back  to  the  Court 
House  to  catch  the  midnight  express." 

It  was  in  silence  that  the  pair  walked, 
down  to  the  paddock  with  the  persim- 
mon tree  in  the  corner,  and  Dick,  as  he 
took  down  the  bars  for  his  relative, 
looked  fully  as  doleful  as  when  he 
was  gazing  over  them  in  the  forenoon. 
The  opinion  of  the  oracle  —  and  he 
rightly  regarded  his  uncle  in  such  a 
light — meant  much  to  him.  There  was 
a  little  lassie  that  he  loved  and  who 
loved  him,  but  unfortunately  for  their 
chances,  her  father  and  mother  were 
practical,  hard-headed  folks,  who  did 
not  fancy  a  son-in-law  with  nothing  but 
a  share  in  a  moderately  good  farm.  Of 
late  he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  his  yearlings  and  wondering 
whether  through  them  he  might  not  be 
able  to  win  the  hand  of  pretty  little 
Nancy  Warden.  But  now  the  oracle 
was  about  to  speak. 

As  they  came  close  up  to  the  tree,  the 
bunch  of  horses  began  to  move.  The 
three  old  mares  with  their  foals  career- 
ing round  them  walked  off  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  the  three  yearlings  struck 
out  for  themselves  across  the  pasture  ; 
but  as  Dick  whistled  they  wheeled  and 
came  eagerly  towards  him,  led  by  fond 
memories  of  favors  received  in  the 
past. 

"What's  the  chestnut  filly,  Dick?" 
said  the  old  trainer  as  the  youngsters- 
came  up  to  them. 

"  She's  by  King  of  the  Winds,  like 
the  others,  and  her  dam's  that  old  mare 
over  there.  The  mare's  name  is  Fer- 
nalette,  by  Fernmore.  But  I've  got  her 
full  pedigree,  and  those  of  the  others, 
up  in  the  office.  What  do  you  think  of 
them,  Uncle  Jim  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Dick,  it's  very 
much  as  I  expected.  They're  small  and 
light  in  bone,  though  the  chestnut  filly's 
a  heap  better  than  the  two  colts.  The 
brown  colt's  so  upright  on  his  joints 
that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he's  not 
perfect   in    other   ways,    it's   any   odds- 
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against  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world 
ever  getting  him  to  the  post,  while  the 
bay  colt  is  a  weakly-looking  thing.  I 
can't  give  3''ou  very  intich  encourage- 
ment, my  boy,  but  though  that  filly's 
small,  she's  nicely  turned,  and  has  a  heap 
more  to  grow  out  of  than  the  others." 

His  iincle's  opinion  had  not  nearly 
come  up  to  what  he  had  expected. 
Meanwhile  Jim  Ellison  reflectively  mur- 
mured to  himself  as  he  drove  off:  "I  did 
not  want  to  raise  Dick's  hopes  too  high, 
but  that  filly  improved  on  a  second  look, 
and  I  don't  know  but  that  she  might  do 
to  win  a  selling  race  or  two  for  him  if 
she  goes  on  right.  I'll  see  next  spring 
if  the  old  man  " — this  was  his  way  of 
designating  his  employer — "  will  not  let 
me  handle  her  with  the  rest  of  the 
string.     Dick  can  do  all  that  is  neces- 

ary  with  her  down  here  this  fall." 
***** 

Summer,  fall  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  passed  away.  Before  the 
winter  fairly  began  the  bay  colt  had 
justified  Uncle  Jim's  opinion  of  him  by 
passing  over  to  the  great  majority  with- 
out ever  having  known  the  discipline  of 
a  training  stable.  The  brown  colt  had 
"gone  all  the  wrong  way,"  and  not  even 
Dick  could  be  sanguine  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  ever  show  a  field  of 
horses  the  way  past  the  winning  post. 
But  the  chestnut  filly  had  made  up  for 
the  others.  Directly  the  intense  heat 
of  the  summer  months  had  passed  she 
began  to  grow,  and  when  Uncle  Jim 
came  to  spend  his  Christmas,  as  usual, 
at  Oaklands,  the  daughter  of  Fernalette 
had  developed  into  an  animal  of  great 
length,  quality  and  substance,  with  a 
hard,  clean  set  of  legs  under  her,  so  that 
even  Uncle  Jim,  anxious  as  he  was  not 
to  raise  Dick's  hopes  too  high,  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  approbation. 

"  Dick,"  the  old  man  said  the  evening 
before  he  left  for  the  North,  "  I  want 
you  to  send  that  filly  up  to  me  about  the 
end  of  February.  I'll  speak  about  hav- 
ing her  in  with  the  rest  of  the  horses, 
and  I  don't  think  the  old  man  will  mind. 
By  the  by,  have  you  named  her  yet  ?  " 

"No;  I  haven't  positively  settled  on  a 
name,"  replied  the  nephew,  "but  I  think 
I  should  like  to  call  her  Nancy." 

Jim  took  a  strong  pull  at  his  cigar, 
emitted  a  cloud  of  smoke,  then  looked 
across  at  the  other,  and  when  Dick  be- 
gan to  blush,  said  nothing  till  after 
chuckling  quietly  for  a  minute  or  two, 


he  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  paused 
and  asked  : 

"  Has  Nanc}^ — the  filly,  I  mean — got 
any  engagements  ? " 

"  She  was  pretty  heavily  engaged 
when  I  bought  her,"  said  Dick,  "  for  you 
remember  what  big  entries  the  old  ma- 
jor always  used  to  make  ;  but  I  struck 
her  out  of  all  but  one.  You  will  prob- 
ably think  me  a  young  fool  for  wasting 
my  money  on  that,  for  it  is  the  Futurity,, 
and  it  has  already  cost  me  a  lot  of 
money." 

"Phew!  You  fly  high,  young  man," 
answered  the  old  trainer.  But  as  he 
passed  into  his  bedroom  he  said,  half  to 
himself :  "  I  hope  the  other  Nancy's, 
one  engagement  will  be  as  good  a  one." 

February  went  on  its  way,  and  the 
chestnut  filly  Nancy,  two  years  old,  by 
King  of  the  Winds  from  Fernalette  by 
Fernmore,  had  joined  the  big  stable  over 
which  Jim  Ellison  presided,  and,  with  the 
horses  that  were  to  represent  his  em- 
ployer, was  initiated  into  the  steady,  un- 
remitting work  that  constitutes  the  train- 
ing of  a  race-horse.  She  had  now  to  com- 
pare with  high-class  animals  and  two- 
year-olds  that  had  fetched  phenomenal 
prices  ;  but  when,  one  day,  Jim's  em- 
ployer, Colonel  Crawford,  came  down  to 
inspect  his  stable,  he  offered  the  old  man 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  filly.  Jim — 
who  had  begun  to  form  a  high  opinion 
of  her  merits — respectfully  refused  the 
offer.  He  felt  it  was  a  case  of  "  neck  or 
nothing"  for  Dick. 

So  time  went  on.  The  days  became 
warmer  and  work  more  active,  and  the 
chestnut  filly  developed  into  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  two-year-old  in  the 
stable.  Fast  as  the  wind  she  proved, 
and,  what  was  more,  she  gave  good 
promise  of  being  able  to  stay.  The  rac- 
ing season  had  begun,  when  Colonel 
Crawford  offered  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  her,  and  old  Jim  Ellison  shook  his 
head  and  begged  his  employer  to  excuse 
him  for  refusing  that  large  sum.  Yet 
the  lad  down  in  Virginia  knew  but  little 
of  the  treasure  he  had  secured  by  chance ; 
and  though  his  uncle  wrote  to  him  that 
Nancy  was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  Dick  had  never  entertained 
the  idea  that  that  shrewd  judge  thought 
he  was  training  a  real  world-beater. 
Lucky  it  was,  too,  that  Jim  kept  such 
a  curb  on  his  tongue  and  pen,  for,  alas  I 
one  morning  the  filly  was  found,  to  be 
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coughing,  and  instead  of  "  sporting  silk  " 
and  scoring  a  victor}^  at  her  first  attempt, 
as  he  had  hoped  she  would,  was  soon 
on  the  sick  list  with  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza which  proved  both  serious  and  pro- 
longed. The  spring  meetings  and  the 
long  meeting  during  the  two  hottest 
months  of  the  year  had  passed  away  be- 
fore she  was  fit  to  go  into  the  starter's 
hands. 

At  last,  one  morning  in  the  early  part 
of  September,  Dick  Ellison  rode  off  to 
the  court-house.  He  was  going  on  busi- 
ness, and  he  was  sorry,  as  he  passed  the 
■entrance  to  the  side  road  which  led  to 
JSFancy  Warden's  home,  that  he  had  ne- 
glected to  put  on  what  he  himself,  in 
country  parlance,  would  have  called  his 
■"  store  clothes."  The  flutter  of  a  dainty 
skirt  caught  his  eye  and,  as  he  checked 
his  horse,  the  pretty,  slight,  girlish  figure 
of  his  sweetheart  came  around  the  cor- 
ner. Now,  Dick  had,  during  the  sum- 
mer, made  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  break  down  the  barrier 
Nancy's  parents  had  interposed,  but  to 
no  good  effect.  Rather,  his  reception 
.at  her  home  had  grown  so  frigid  that  he 
had  been  clearly  given  to  understand  he 
w^as  not  wanted ;  while,  worst  of  all,  a  big, 
bullying  mining  engineer  who  had  lately 
come  into  the  neighborhood  was  warmly 
welcomed  whenever  he  chose  to  show  his 
coarse,  red  face.  Still  Dick  was  young 
and  hopeful,  and  had  by  no  means  given 
way  to  despair.  No  more  had  the  little 
girl  he  loved.  And  though,  when  she 
asked  what  her  namesake  had  yet  accom- 
plished, he  had  to  give  her  a  reply  which 
made  her  pretty  face  grow  grave,  it  was 
with  a  light  heart  that  he  presently  left 
her  and  cantered  on  down  the  sandy  road. 

"Telegram  for  you,  Dick,"  was  the 
greeting  that  awaited  him  as  he  passed 
the  depot.  "  I  was  looking  for  a  chance 
to  send  it  over  to  Oaklands." 

Telegrams  are  rare  events  in  the  lives 
•of  country  people,  and  the  lad's  heart 
beat  so  that  he  could  scarcely  read. 
•"  Come  on  to  New  York  at  once.  Jim 
Ellison  " — was  all  it  said,  and  Dick's  first 
thought  was  that  his  uncle  was  sick. 
The  north-bound  train  passed  in  an  hour, 
and,  store  clothes  or  not,  he  would  take 
it.  So,  hiring  a  colored  boy  to  take  his 
horse  home  and  xonvey  a  note  to  his 
mother,  he  made  a  rough  attempt  at  a 
toilet  in  a  friend's  room  and  awaited  the 
cars. 

Such  a  long  trip  was  an  event  in  Dick's 


life.  Only  once  had  he  been  in  New 
York,  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  and  he 
dreaded  the  long  hours  of  confinement 
on  the  cars,  which  his  vague  recollection 
exaggerated  and  distorted.  It  was  with 
relief  that  he  presently  seized  the  chance 
of  buying  something  entertaining  from 
the  newsboy,  whose  strident  voice  an- 
nounced "  N'  York  papers  !  T'day's 
N'  York  papers  ! "  Even  then  he  was 
not  much  absorbed  by  what  he  read  till 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  sporting 
news.  "A  speedy  dehitante"  ^3x6.  the 
headline  of  the  racing  column,  and  Dick 
glanced  down  to  see  the  details.  Pres- 
ently an  old  gentleman  opposite  was 
alarmed  to  see  a  young  man  jump  as  if 
from  an  electric  shock  and  gasp  like  one 
in  a  fit.  This  is  what  caused  the  alarming 
symptoms  : 

"  Sweepstakes  for  two-year-olds,  non -winners 
of  $700,  of  $15  each,  with  $1,000  added,  of 
which  $250  to  second  and  $100  to  third.  Six 
furlongs. 

"  R.  ElHson's  ch.  f.  Nancy,  by  King  of  the 
Winds  —  Fernalette,    108   pounds   (Kingford)  i 

"  T.  J.  Smith's  b.  f.  Maidenhair,  115  pounds 
(Brown) 2 

"James  Stable's  gr.  c.  Bowler,  118  pounds 
(Smith) 3 

"Insider,  118  (Bracken),  Featherfly,  108 
(Thomas),  Superintendent,  iii  (Mason),  also 
ran. 

"Time,  1.14  1-2." 

In  the  account  given  of  the  race  it 
was  stated  that  Nancy  won  with  the 
greatest  ease,  although  she  got  off  very 
badly,  and  that,  considering  the  track 
was  not  in  really  good  condition,  it  was 
a  wonderful  performance. 

During  the  rest  of  Dick's  journey  the 
train  seemed  to  him  to  be  only  crawling. 

To  say  that  poor  Dick  was  lost  when, 
after  crossing  the  ferry,  he  stood  in 
West  street,  is  a  feeble  way  of  express- 
ing the  situation.  In  his  rough  farm 
clothes,  with  little  more  than  ten  dollars 
in  his  pocket  and  a  bewildered  and  rum- 
pled look,  not  diminished  by  his  sleep- 
less night,  he  did  not  much  resemble 
the  ordinary  owner  of  successful  race- 
horses. By  the  kind  offices  of  "  one  of 
the  finest  "  he  at  last  found  a  decent 
restaurant,  where  he  had  breakfast. 
After  his  meal  he  started  uptown,  to 
hunt  up,  if  possible,  the  hotel  where  he 
had  stayed  with  his  uncle  on  his  previous 
visit.  He  had  nearly  given  the  quest  up 
in  despair,  however,  when  at  last  he 
found  it,  and  was  told  that  Mr.  Ellison 
was  no  longer  staying  there,  but  that  he 
would  certainly  be   at  Sheepshead  Bay 
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looking  after  his  horses,  for  this  was  the 
date  of  the  great  two-year-old  event  of 
the  year,  the  Futurity,  in  which  he  was 
going  to  start  two  —  a  colt  of  Colonel 
Crawford's  and  a  filly  which  belonged  to 
some  relative  of  his  own.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well  that  Dick  curbed  his  incli- 
nation to  tell  the  hotel  clerk  who  owned 
the  filly,  else  he  inight  have  been  looked 

upon  as  a  demented  tramp. 

***** 

At  the  depot  he  bought  a  pro- 
gramme from  one  of  the  lusty-lunged 
venders,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
he  learned  what  his  own  colors  were. 
"  Blue  body,  yellow  sleeves,  plum  cap," 
was  the  legend  that  appeared  opposite 
his  name,  and  the  strangeness  of  finding 
himself  so  prominent  a  personage  in  a 
w^orld  of  which  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
increased  the  bewilderment.  It  was  in 
a  very  dazed  condition,  indeed,  that  he 
finally  reached  the  lawn,  thronged  with 
the  vast  crowd  which  had  turned  out  in 
honor  of  the  big  event  and  the  fine  day. 

Dick's  experience  of  race-courses  was 
small,  but  he  knew  enough  to  look  for 
the  hoisting  of  the  numbers,  and  a 
glance  across  the  course  showed  him 
that  an  enormous  field  was  starting 
for  the  next  race :  twenty-four  he 
counted.  There  was  but  one  event  on 
the  programme  with  such  a  number  of 
entries  ;  so  that  the  reply  given  to  him 
by  a  bystander,  when  he  asked  which 
race  it  was,  was  scarcely  necessary.  "lo — 
Kingford  "  was  one  of  the  numbers  up, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  Dick  felt  sure 
it  was  to  see  his  filly  run  in  the  great 
race  that  Uncle  Jim  had  sent  for  him. 

To  find  his  uncle  and  see  the  filly  was 
his  next  idea,  and  he  turned  towards  the 
paddock  ;  but  to  find  any  particular  indi- 
vidual there  in  the  huge  crowd  that  was 
swarming  hither  and  thither  was  too 
hard  a  task  for  the  country  lad.  Too 
shy  to  make  inquiries,  and  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  lay  of  the  land,  he  had  not 
seen  a  glimpse  of  either  Uncle  Jim  or 
his  filly  before  the  starters  began  to  file 
out  of  the  gate.  Even  then  Dick  missed 
his  uncle,  who  walked  out  with  Colonel 
Crawford's  colt  while  his  nephew  was 
vainly  peering  around  for  the  tall,  fa- 
miliar, gaunt  form  ;  but  as  he  turned 
again,  a  jockey  in  "blue  body,  yellow 
sleeves,  plum  cap,"  on  a  chestnut  filly, 
caught  his  eye.  The  gay  colors  were 
unfamiliar,  but,  despite  the  marvelous 
improvement  she  had  made,  he   would 


have  known  the  Futurity  candidate  any- 
where. Only  a  glance  he  had,  however, 
as  Kingford  wheeled  her  round  and  can- 
tered down,  past  the  grand  stand,  towards 
the  Futurity  start.  But  the  one  glance 
was  enough  to  transport  him  into  a 
seventh  heaven  of  delight.  His  feel- 
ing of  being  an  imperceptible  waif  had 
passed  away.  Were  his  next  neighbor 
a  millionaire  banker,  he  envied  him  not. 
A  kind  of  paean  of  triumph  was  surging 
in  his  brain.  It  mattered  not  to  him 
whether  Nancy  won  or  not ;  he,  the 
plain,  uncouth  countryman,  was  any 
man's  equal. 

There  were  more  false  starts  in  that 
race  than  in  any  event  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  race-goer  the  scribes 
of  the  sporting  press  declared  the  next 
day,  but  Dick  did  not  know  it.  He  was 
for  the  moment  in  a  world  all  of  his  own, 
peopled  with  chestnut  fillies  and  pretty 
little  country  maidens,  and  the  former 
were  earning  fame  and  riches  for  the 
latter.  His  thoughts  were  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  in  Old  Virginia,  when  the 
yell  from  a  thousand  throats,  "  They're 
off !  they're  off  ! "  brought  him  back 
with  a  start  to  the  realities  of  the  scene. 
Off  in  the  distance,  over  the  heads  of  the 
thousands  on  the  lawn,  he  could  see  the 
bright  colors  gleaming  from  the  cloud 
of  dust.  Amid  the  hushed  expectancy 
that  settles  on  a  crowd  watching  a  great 
race  he  would  hear  some  one  who  was 
using  race-glasses  exclaim  :  "  Blake's 
colt's  beat!"  or  "  Yellow  and  green  leads!'" 
but  to  him  this  meant  nothing  ;  only  his 
eyes  were  straining  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  that  blue  jacket  with  yellow 
sleeves,  for  whose  success  his  whole  soul 
was  yearning  and  crying. 

"  Here  they  come  !  "  shouts  his  neigh- 
bor, as  the  big  field,  now  tailed  out  over 
half  a  furlong,  swings  into  the  straight 
homestretch.  "Can  you  see  Nancy?" 
gasped  Dick,  and  the  man,  who  has 
backed  another  horse,  shortly  answers  : 
"  Yes,  yes  ;  she's  lying  about  fourth  on 
the  rails." 

Fourth  she  is  running,  sure  enough, 
and  her  jockey  is  just  taking  in  the 
situation.  The  filly  is  going  strong 
and  fresh  under  him,  and  even  as  he 
realizes  that  she  will  take  a  lot  of  beat- 
ing, she  races  by  one  of  the  trio  that 
have  been  leading  her.  "  I'll  get  a. 
place,  certain,"  he  thinks,  as,  the  last 
furlong  pole  past,  he  sits  down  on  her 
for  a  final  effort.     Game,  did  you  say  ? 
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Ay,  true  as  steel  is  Nancy,  and  she 
responds  as  if  she  knows  how  much 
depends  on  her.  A  hundred  yards  from 
home,  and  the  crowd  is  yelling  "  The 
favorite  wins  ! ."  as  the  colt  of  the  year. 
Verdict,  still  leads  her  a  length.  But 
in  a  second  the  cry  hushes,  for  King- 
ford,  using  neither  whip  nor  spur,  rides 
like  a  demon,  and,  the  lighter  weight 
telling,  draws  up  inch  by  inch.  "  The 
filly  wins  !  "  cry  a  few,  but  as  they  race 
past  the  judge's  box  the  deep  hush 
that  tells  how  the  mob  has  lost  its 
money  settles  on  the  multitude. 

"  Won  by  a  neck  "  is  the  official  ver- 
dict, and  Dick,  who  has  stood  like  one 
in  a  trance  since  he  recognized  that  it 
was  his  filly — the  little  chestnut  that 
Uncle  Jim  had  so  faintly  praised  the 
previous  summer  —  that  was  beat- 
ing the  crack  race-horses  of  the  year, 
gives  a  great  gasp  and  falls  in  a  dead 
faint  as  "  lo  "  is  hoisted.  So  while  Nancy 
walks  calmly  back  to  the  paddock,  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers  round  her  neck,  and 
her  jockey,  Kingford,  is  carried  in  tri- 
umph by  the  mob,  the  man  to  whom 
this  great  victory  has  come  is  carried 
insensible  into  the  weighing  room. 

There  he  lies  for  a  full  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  as  he    regains  consciousness 


the  doctor  who  is  looking  after  him 
hears  him  murmur  "Nancy."  "Won  a 
big  stake  on  the  filly  and  has  got  over- 
excited "  is  the  medico's  verdict,  but 
presently  Dick  opens  his  eyes  feebly 
and  asks  for  Jim  Ellison.  A  few  min- 
utes later  Uncle  Jim  has  come  and  ex- 
plained all,  and  the  wondering  crowd, 
that  has  heard  whispers  of  the  strange 
circumstances,  eagerly  gather  them  and 
piece  together  a  story  which  bears  but 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  truth. 

The  next  day  the  press  got  hold  of 
something  nearer  the  truth,  and  three 
months  later  told  it  all  over  again  when 
the  young  country  lad,  to  whom  for- 
tune had  given  a  Futurity  winner,  mar- 
ried the  namesake  of  the  good  filly  that 
had  won  his  fortune.  Nor  was  Uncle 
Jim  forgotten,  nor  did  that  worthy  man 
forget  the  race  had  been  a  good  one  for 
him,  as  on  her  wedding  morning  Nancy 
Warden  received  a  dower  from  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  check  for  $15,000,  being 
one-half  of  the  bets  that  Uncle  Jim 
had  won  at  30  to  i.  The  only  person 
not  quite  satisfied  was  Colonel  Craw- 
ford ;  and  though  Jim  Ellison  was  too 
good  a  trainer  to  part  with,  the  colonel 
has  always  thought  that  he  should  by 
right  have  owned  that  filly.* 


THE   PERFECT   DAY. 

A  BREATH  of  summer  lingering  in  the  air. 
But  yet  a  thought  of  winter  in  the  breeze  ; 
A  fragile  blossom  bursting  here  and  there, 
A  bird's  song  trilling  from  a  group  of  trees, 
The  drowsy  buzzing  of  an  insect's  wing. 

The  sound  of  roaring  river  far  away, 
A  climbing  vine  to  which  white  fiowers  cling — 
Answer,  my  soul,  is  this  the  perfect  day  ? 

A  field  all  brilliant  with  gay  goldenrod, 

A  woodland  gorgeous  in  a  thousand  hues, 
A  breezeless  stillness  o'er  the  deadish  sod, 

The  hill-line  lost  in  streaks  of  endless  blues, 
A  little  fern-enwreathed  brooklet  singing  by. 

And  over  all  soft  clouds,  like  lambs  astray, 
Scarce  move  across  a  lilac-golden  sky. 

Ah  !  heart  of  mine,  is  this  the  perfect  day  ? 

A  heart  wild-throbbing  to  another's  beat, 

Two  eyes  which  speak  a  million  tender  things, 
A  touch  of  lips  against  a  blushing  cheek, 

A  murmur  of  half -broken  whisperings  ; 
The  ecstasy  of  love,  by  love  encrOwned  ; 

The  gentle  fading  of  the  world  away, 
The  loss  of  time  and  space  and  grief  and  sound — 

This,  O,  my  soul !  this  is  the  perfect  day. 

Georgia  B.  Burns. 

*Lest  some   of  the  incidents  of  this  story  may  be  thought  to  relate  to  the  "  Futurity  "  race  of  the  27th  August, 
r8g2,  it  should  be  stated  that  "A  Two-year-old  Heroine  "  was  written  for  OUTiNG  two  years  ago. — Ed. 


SCIENTIFIC    BOXING   UNDER   THE    BOSTON  A.  A.  RULES. 


WHEN  it  was  announced  that  the 
B.  A.  A.  intended  to  give  an 
exhibition  of  boxing  nnder  the 
new  rules,  the  organs  of  the 
professional  punchers  devoted  columns 
to  matter  and  pages  to  cartoons  ridi- 
culing what  they  called  "  gentleman  " 
sparring.  All  this,  though  personally 
unpleasant,  was  not  unexpected.  What 
was  unexpected,  however,  was  the  very 
widespread  interest  which  was  mani- 
fested. From  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  South  and  from  the  West, 
from  Canada  and  from  New  York,  com- 
ments and  inquiries  poured  in  upon  the 
management.  Owing  to  the  errors  and 
haste  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
proceedings,  much  misunderstanding 
arose  concerning  the  object  and  scope 
of  the  new  movement,  many  papers 
even  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe, 
that  the  new  rules  were  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  old  system.  To  this 
misconception  can  be  attributed  much 
of  the  opposition  encountered. 

Now  that  the  storm  is  over  and  the 
*'  hurly-burly  done,"  as  the  author  of 
the  rules,  I  wish  to  present,  in  an  accu- 
rate form,  to  the  widespread  amateurs 
who  look  to  Outing  as  the  champion 
of  the  true  spirit  of  gentlemanly  sport, 
the  scope  of  these  new  rules. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  acted 
as  judge  at  nearly  all  the  amateur  box- 
ing tournaments  held  in  and  about  Bos- 
ton, and  I  had  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion, reached,  I  doubt  not,  by  all 
judges  of  amateur  boxing,  that  science 
was  becoming  more  and  more  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence,  and  that  slugging, 
pure  and  simple,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  the  order  of  the  day.  Boys  with 
the  merest  rudiments  of  boxing  skill  en- 
ter competitions,  depending  solely  upon 
their  strength  and  endurance  ;  little  ef- 
fort is  made  for  defense  ;  the  competi- 
tors hammer  each  other  like  savages, 
and  the  one  who  is  the  luckiest,  the 
strongest,  or  the  most  enduring,  gets 
the  decision.  This  is  not  boxing ;  it  is 
fighting.  This  is  not  the  art  defensive, 
but  the  art  offensive. 

It  will  be  admitted  readily,  I  think, 
that    there    is   need  of  reform   and  im- 


provement in  boxing;  the  only  difference 
of  opinion  which  can  exist  is  as  to  the 
method.  Whatever  the  method,  it  must 
be  radical;  merely  instructing  the  judges 
to  consider  form  and  points  will  have 
no  effect.  The  A.  A.  U.  rules  contain 
such  a  clause  now,  but  it  is  rarely  con- 
sidered, nor  can  it  justly  be,  for  it  is  un- 
doubted that  when  two  men  come  to- 
gether to  fight,  the  one  who  whips  the 
other  should  receive  the  decision,  even 
if  he  made  less  points  or  did  his  work  less 
gracefully.  I  doubt  if  any  judge  or 
referee  would  have  the  courage  to  give 
a  decision  to  a  whipped  man  because 
he  showed  more  cleverness  ;  and  yet 
such  cases  occur  in  every  tournament. 
It  is  manifest  to  me  that  rules  to  com- 
pel science  in  ordinary  competitions 
will  be  useless. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  ; 
namely,  to  separate  the  two  forms  of  box- 
ing, leaving  the  ordinary  form  as  it  is 
now,  and  instituting  a  separate  system 
of  distinctively  scientific  boxing.  This 
was  the  object  of  the  new  rules,  which 
are  here  given: 

RULES  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  BOXING. 

These  rules  are  not  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  boxing  rules,  nor  are  they  ex- 
pected to  interfere  with  the  holding  of  regular 
boxing  competitions,  from  which  the  question 
of  strength  and  endurance  can  never  justly  be 
eliminated  ;  they  are  framed  solely  to  encour- 
age exhibitions  and  competitions,  if  desired,  of 
purely  scientific  boxing. 

Rule  I. — The  A.  A.  U.  rules  shall  govern 
all  contests,  except  as  they  conflict  with  these 
rules. 

Rule  II. — Contests  shall  be  decided  entirely 
on  scientific  points.  The  question  of  endur- 
ance, condition  or  strength  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered. 

Rule  III. — If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee, 
a  competitor  shows  a  determination  to  "  slug  " 
or  maliciously  injure  his  opponent,  he  shall 
caution  him.  If,  after  two  cautions,  the  offense 
be  repeated,  the  referee  shall  disqualify  the 
offender. 

Rule  IV. — If,  during  a  contest,  a  disabling 
accident  occurs,  the  decision  shall  be  given  on 
the  points  made  previous  to  the  accident,  unless, 
in  the  opinion  of  two  judges,  or  one  judge  and 
the  referee,  the  accident  was  caused  deliber- 
ately, in  which  case  the  offender  shall  be  dis- 
qualified. 
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The  question  to  be  considered  is  this  : 
Are  the  rules  practicable  ?  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  men  do  spar  in  a 
friendly  way  in  private  ;  that  in  the 
boxing  room  men  can  and  do  give  clever 
and  interesting  exhibitions  without  any 
intention  or  desire  to  injure  each  other. 
If  they  can  spar  thus  for  points  in  pri- 
vate, there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot 
do  so  in  public. 

I  am  not  so  infatuated  with  the  new 
rules  as  to  imagine  that  an  anxious  pub- 
lic, debauched  by  the  modern  methods, 
is  clamoring  for  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  impossible,  at  the 
present  time,  to  give  a  paying  exhibition 
under  them,  for  the  public  has  been  ed- 
ucated, unfortunately,  to  look  for  some- 
thing more  stimulating.  These  rules, 
however,  are  not  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  money  exhibitions.  They  are  in- 
tended to  stimulate  an  interest  in  spar- 
ring in  clubs  and  in  private.  They  are 
intended  to  bring  back,  at  least  in  part, 
the  pre-Sullivanite  method  under  which 
two  gentlemen,  even  if  strangers,  could 
spar  for  scientific  mastery  without  being 
compelled  to  undergo  a  long  and  arduous 
prize-fight  training.  In  former  times 
rules  such  as  we  are  now  considering 
were  not  necessary,  because  the  idea  of 
"killing"  each  other  rarely  entered  into 
the  minds  of  competitors.  The  rules 
here  presented  amount,  indeed,  to  little 
in  themselves.  Their  sole  object  is  to 
place  the  contestants  at  ease,  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence.  As  in  former 
times,  and  as  now  in  private,  men  sparred 
as  gentlemen,  seeking  only  to  show  su- 
perior science,  so,  in  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  these  rules,  men  will  compete 
with  each  other  and  will  each  endeavor 
to  show  greater  cleverness.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  hard  hitting  ;  there  always 
was  hard  hitting  when  two  friends 
sparred  a  friendly  bout ;  but  there  is  a 
very  material  difference  between  hard 
hitting  and  "  slugging,"  between  a  blow 
which  is  quick  and  sharp  by  its  very 
method  of  delivery  and  a  deliberate, 
nerve-concentrated  blow  dealt  with  the 
desire  to  injure.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  leads  and  counters,  the  par- 
ries and  shifts  of  a  clever,  gentlemanly 
set-to  and  the  vicious  swings,  the  bull- 
rushes,  the  foul  elbow  and  shoulder  jabs 
now  too  often  present  in  the  style  of 
so-called  amateur  boxing.  Who  can 
doubt  that,  when  under  the  new  rules 
men  come   together,   each   will  do   his 


cleverest  work  ?  Who  can  doubt  that 
such  a  spirit  will  result  in  true  science  ?■ 
The  science  of  boxing  will  be  improved; 
there  will  be  more  good  boxers,  and 
as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man 
from  entering  into  both  kinds  of  com- 
petitions, the  result  would  be  a  more 
scientific  lot  of  boxers  in  the  ordinary 
competitions. 

The  scientific  competitions  would  be, 
as  they  should  be,  schools  from  which 
would  graduate  every  now  and  again 
some  who  have  not  only  science,  but 
strength  and  endurance  and  the  fighting 
desire.  Such  men,  fitted  against  men 
equally  as  good  physically  but  with  lit- 
tle science,  would  so  easily  show  their  su- 
periority that  the  mere  sluggers  would 
be  more  chary  of  entering  competitions 
until,  in  mere  self-defense,  they  had  re- 
quired some  cleverness.  The  result 
could  not  fail  to  be  more  scientific  if 
less  extended. 

While  men  can  spar  friendly  bouts  in 
private,  while  prof essionals  can  spar  for 
points,  we  cannot  reasonably  deny  the 
practicability  of  these  rules.  The  whole 
matter  depends  upon  the  contestants.  If 
men  desire  to  spar  under  these  rules^ 
they  can  do  so,  and  that  very  desire 
will  keep  them  from  >  "  slugging."  As 
in  an  ordinary  contest  each  man  goes  in 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  must 
"slug"  and  be  slugged,"  so,  under  the 
new  rules,  each  man  would  compete 
with  the  confidence  that  not  only  that 
he  will  be  slugged,  but  that  slugging 
will  injure  rather  than  help. 

The  object  of  boxing  is,  of  course,  to 
make  fighters  ;  not,  however,  fighters 
who  can  only  attack,  for  that  is  a  natural 
instinct,  but  true  fighters,  who  cannot 
only  act  on  the  offensive,  but  on  the 
defensive.  In  a  few  words,  the  science  of 
boxing  seeks  to  enable  one  to  incapaci- 
tate an  opponent  with  as  little  injury  to 
one's  self  as  possible.  The  science  of 
boxing  is  an  artificial  method,  and  can 
only  be  acquired  by  study  and  practice  \ 
the  science  of  fighting  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct, greater  in  some  than  in  others. 
The  fighter  is  "born,  not  made,"  but 
the  opposite  is  true  of  the  boxer.  That 
our  present  system  of  so-called  boxing 
is  merely  natural  fighting  is  beyond  need 
of  proof  ;  and  as  fighting  and  scientific 
boxing  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
conjunct,  an  experiment  which  separates 
them  should  be  welcomed  by  all  true 
amateurs.       R.  C.  Macdonald,  M.  D. 


RAVE  brown  Bob  !  No 
bird  on  the  American 
continent  is  more  thor- 
oughly game  or  af- 
fords better  sport,  and  few,  even  of  the 
most  common  varieties  of  our  feathered 
friends,  are  better  known,  than  the  quail 
{ Ortyx  I  ^irgin ian us). 

If  mighty  Nimrod  himself  had  ever 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  shooting  over 
thoroughly  broken  pointers  or  setters 
and  had  handled  a  modern  breech- 
loader, and  then  undertaken  to  produce 
an  ideal  bird  for  sporting  purposes,  he 
would  assuredly  have  fashioned  some- 
thing very  like  a  quail. 

"  Bob"  is  indeed  a  model  little  chap. 
Every  bit  as  game  and  swift  a- wing  as 
his  distant  relative,  the  storied  red 
grouse  of  the  Scottish  moors,  with  the 
same  hollow  thunder  in  his  wings,  but 
smaller,  handsomer  and  more  difficult 
to  shoot  than  his  first  cousin,  the  part- 
ridge, of  British  turnip-patch  fame  ;  al- 
most rivaling  the  woodcock  in  edible 
qualities,  and,  to  crown  all,  lying  better 
to  dogs  than  any  other  member  of  his 
family  —  how  could  he  be  improved 
upon  ? 

I  have  shot  a  great  deal  with  both 
rifle  and  gun,  have  been  afield  and  afloat 
more  times  than  I  can  now  remember 
after  big  game  and  small,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  bird 
living  can  afford  more  enjoyment,  or 
more  thoroughly  test  the  working 
qualities  of  dogs  and  the  sporting  quali- 
ties of  men,  than  the  gallant  wee  fellow 
under  discussion. 

Xo  game  bird  offers  a  fairer  mark  in 
the  open  or  a  more  difficult  one  in  cover. 
In  the  open.  Bob  rises  on  resonant, 
rounded,    buzzing   pinions,    as    though 
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shot  from  a  mortar  concealed  in  the 
short  growth  about  one's  very  feet. 
Straight  for  the  nearest  cover  he  goes, 
his  plump  little  body  offering  a  swift 
mark  about  the  size  of  and  nearly  as 
round  as  a  cricket-ball.  Hold  straight 
and  pull  quick,  and  down  he  comes,  for 
he  will  not  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  shot. 
"That  should  be  easy  shooting,"  you 
say.  Yes,  easy  enough  for  an  expert ; 
but  you  just  take  thirty-five  shells  out 
with  you  for  an  afternoon's  quail-shoot- 
ing in  an  open  country,  and  undertake 
to  show  thirty-five  fairly  killed  birds 
upon  your  return !  If  you  produce 
twenty  you  may  congratulate  yourself 
upon  having  performed  well  enough  ;  if 
you  score  twenty-five  you  are  a  "good 
'un,"  and  if  you  bag  thirty,  I  don't 
want  you  nor  your  kind  poking  round 
in  my  quail-covers !  Of  course,  any 
good  shot  is  apt  to  make  wonderful 
scores  now  and  then,  and  there  are  men 
who  will  knock  down  quail  after  quail 
before  your  eyes,  as  though  they  could 
not  miss,  but  their  average  for  a  whole 
season  would  probably  greatly  surprise 
them  if  they  saw  it  figured  out  honestly. 
Every  sportsman  of  experience  knows 
"the  day  when  you  cannot  miss,"  that 
comes  to  a  man  now  and  then.  The 
birds  act  "just  right,"  the  dogs  make 
no  mistakes,  you  feel  somehow  perfectly 
confident  and  thoroughly  tuned  up,  the 
gun  seems  to  leap  to  your  shoulder  of 
itself.  That's  all  right ;  it  is  your  day! 
I  myself  have  killed  nearly  straight 
scores  and  large  ones  of  quail  many 
times.  Once,  and  only  once,  I  killed 
thirty-two  birds  in  succession,  taking 
them  as  they  flushed.  Then  I  shoul- 
dered my  "little  twelve"  and  hied  me 
away  home,  feeling    as    if  I  measured 
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sixty  inches  round  the  chest  and  was 
walking'  on  air.  I  could  have  killed 
more  quail  that  day,  too,  as  there  were 
three  g-ood  hours  of  daylight  and  lots 
of  birds  left,  and  my  old  pointer  was 
quite  fresh.  But  I  became  almost 
alarmed  ;  the  dog",  too,  looked  at  me  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  as  though  he  thought 
I  had  a  devil  or  something — Jie  kneiv  vie 
too  well!  Finally  two  birds  flushed 
from  a  ditch  and  went  whizzing  across 
a  stubble  field.  They  both  rose  behind 
me  and  had  got  well  under  way  ere  I 
could  cover  the  first.  It  fell.  Number 
two  was  away  off.  Almost  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  relief  I  swung  the  gun  after  it. 
At  last  I  would  break  the  strange  monot- 
ony of  killing.  It  fell  about  sixty  yards 
off.  Then  the  pointer  stared  long  and 
earnestly  at  me,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
no  right  to  be  at  large  that  day.  I 
almost  hoped  that  last  bird  would  prove 
a  "  runner  "  and  be  lost ;  but  no — it  was 
stone-dead,  and  the  pointer  found  it  at 
once.  He  stood  over  it  and  looked  at 
me  again,  as  if  to  say  "  Have  you^  of  all 
men,  nerve  enough  to  bag  that  bird  ? " 

In  ordinary  cover,  to  which  the 
birds  are  certain  to  go,  if  flushed  on 
stubble,  or  in  the  open,  the  shooting  is 
difficult  enough  to  thoroughly  test  a 
"  crack"  and  utterly  discomfit  a  poor 
performer.  After  a  bevy  has  been 
scattered  the  single  birds  lie  close,  and 
when  flushed,  perhaps  within  reach 
of  one's  hand,  speed  through  the 
tangle  of  twigs  and  foliage  at  electric 
pace.  Quick  shots  (not  snap  shots,  for 
the  two  differ  widely),  in  fact  only 
"  finished  "  shots,  can  then  score  half 
their  birds.  Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, the  sportsman  who  bags  an 
average  of  three  birds  out  of  five  shots 
during  the  season,  has  a  right  to  con- 
sider himself  a  rattling  good  shot. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  quail  'twill  not 
be  necessary  to  write  at  any  consider- 
able length.  Every  farmer  and  farmer's 
wife,  every  schoolboy,  and  every  one 
whose  pleasant  path  leads  into  the 
country,  during  May  and  June  espe- 
cially, knows  well  the  swift-running, 
close-hiding,  plump,  brown  bird,  or  the 
rich,  mellow,  whistling  call  that  comes 
piping  over  the  fields — "  Bob — white  ! 
Bob — -wh-i-ite!  Bob — bob — wh-i-i-te!  " 
Quail  are  found  more  or  less  plen- 
tifully distributed  from  Wisconsin 
throughout  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States    to    the     far    south.     They    are 


also  very  abundant  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Several  varieties  closely  allied  to  Ortyx 
Virginianus  also  inhabit  the  American 
continent,  the  blue-tinted,  handsomely 
crested  mountain  and  valley  quail  of 
California  and  the  Mexican  quail  af- 
fording very  good  sport,  though  none  of 
them  lie  so  well  to  the  dogs  as  our  bet- 
ter-known bird.  The  habitat  of  the 
valley  quail  extends  along  the  Pacific 
coast  as  far  north  as  Vancouver  Island, 
in  British  Columbia,  but  my  brief  ex- 
perience with  them  a  couple  of  seasons 
ago  did  not  convince  me  that  they  ri- 
valed O.  Virginianus  as  a  sport-afford- 
ing bird.  They  run  too  much,  and  their 
beautiful  crests  and  bright  plumage 
were  more  suggestive  of  the  aviary  than 
the  shooting-coat  as  their  proper  resting 
place. 

Our  own  quail  nests  in  May  or  June, 
according  to   latitude,  on   the   ground, 
and  frequently  an  astonishing  number 
of  small  white  eggs,  shaped  like  minia- 
ture peg-tops,  will  be  found  in  one  nest. 
I  believe  the  hen  quail  will  lay  from 
nine   to    fifteen    or    sixteen    eggs,   but 
many  more  than  this  have  been  found 
in  a  nest,  and  on  such  occasions  I  sus- 
pect that  two  hens  nested  together.     A 
bevy  of  quail  containing  thirty  or  more 
birds  will  often  be  flushed,  these  being 
probably  the  joint  product  of  two  hens, 
or   two  broods   that   have  accidentally 
joined    forces.     A   cock    quail    is    very 
pugnacious   during  the  pairing  season, 
and  I  have  many  times  driven  one  al- 
most wild  with  rage  by  concealing  my- 
self and  replying  to  his  ringing  "  Bob- 
white!  "  with  a  whistled  imitation,  varied 
now  and   then   by  the  musical   call  of 
the  hen — "  Whoi-loy-ee  !  whoi-loy-ee  ! 
whoi-loy-ee  !  "     Bob  would  strut  about 
furiously  on  his  chosen  log,   stump  or 
fence-top,  sounding  his  challenge  louder 
and  louder,  until  at  last,  unable  to  stand 
it  longer,  he  would  come  flying  in  quest 
of  the  bold  intruder  who  dared  to  make 
love  to  his  little  brown  wife.  Frequently 
I  have  so  drawn  a  cock  quail  across  a 
field  of  many  acres  in  extent  and  had 
him  alight   within    fifteen   feet   of   my 
ambush,  where  he  would  strut  up  and 
down,    swelling    with   w^ath    until   his 
sharp  eyes  located  me,  when  away  he 
would  fly  or  run  at  once.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  when  unalarmed  and  merely 
flying  from  point  to  point  of  their  own 
accord,  quail,  in  flushing,  do  not  make 
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that  resonant  whirring  with  the  wings 
which  flusters  so  many  sportsmen  when 
the  bird,  or  birds,  rise  before  a  dog. 

The  nest  of  the  quail  is  formed  of  dry- 
grass  and  is  located  in  a  tuft  of  rank 
grass,  between  the  roots  of  a  stump  or 
shrub,  under  some  long-fallen  log,  in 
the  corner  of  a  snake-fence,  among  low 
briers,  or  perhaps  in  a  clover  or  pasture 
field  ;  but  wherever  it  may  be,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  discover.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion covers  four  weeks,  and  frequently 
two  broods  are  reared  in  a  season.  The 
young  run  strongly  a  few  hours  after 
leaving  the  shell,  and  they  are  phenom- 
enal at  hiding.  Surprise  a  very  young 
brood,  and  they  disappear  upon  what 
may  seem  to  be  almost  bare  ground,  as 
though  the  earth  had  swallowed  them. 
The  shortest  of  grass  or  a  few  scattered 
spears  of  foliage  are  ample  for  the  per- 
fect concealment  of  twenty  or  thirty 
young  quail,  and  you  may  walk  all  over 
the  ground  and  never  see  one  unless 
3'ou  unfortunately  crush  it  beneath  your 
boot.  By  one  of  those  beautiful  provi- 
sions of  nature  for  the  safety  of  her 
children,  neither  the  hen  bird  nor  her 
tiny  brood  throw  off  scent  stfong 
enough  for  a"dog  or  kindred  animal  to 
follow  surely  during  these  helpless  days. 

Quail  are  not  migratory  birds  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term,  but  are  given 
to  what  may  be  termed  partial  migra- 
tions, large  bevies  sometimes  moving 
a  wing  and  afoot  over  extensive  tracts 
of  country  and  appearing  in  most  un- 
expected places.  They  pass  the  night 
on  the  ground,  usually  huddling  together, 
in  a  little  circle,  heads  outward,  in  the 
shelter  of  a  patch  of  briers,  weeds  or 
similar  cover,  and  a  bevy  will  return  fre- 
quently for  many  nights  to  the  same 
patch  of  cover. 

The  discovery  of  the  conspicuous 
whitish  droppings  of  the  birds  in  such 
places  is  certain  sign  of  a  bevy  not  far 
away.  In  winter  quail  are  frequently 
snowed  under  while  asleep,  and  should  a 
strong  crust  form  upon  the  snow,  they 
starve  and  freeze  to  death,  as  they  can- 
not stand  extreme  weather  unless  their 
crops  are  full.  Crusted  snow,  hawks, 
owls,  cats  and  foxes  are  their  worst  en- 
emies. I  shoot  every  hawk,  owl  or 
half-wild  house-cat  that  comes  within 
range.  Grimalkin,  after  once  tast- 
ing quail,  becomes  a  ruthless  de- 
stroyer, and  if  I  can  catch  the  whiskered 
pirate  out  of  earshot  of  its  home,  I  just 


slay  it  with  a  holy,  chastened  joy,  and 
would  advise  every  good  sportsman  to 
do  likewise. 

During  a  period  of  deep  snows  quail, 
when  pursued  by  a  hawk,  flushed  by  a 
sportsman,  or  merely  seeking  snug  re- 
treat for  a  night,  will  plunge  bodily  into 
a  drift.  More  than  once  I  have  followed 
a  bird  across  a  field,  only  to  find  the 
small  round  hole  showing  where  it  had 
darted  headforemost  into  the  snow,  and, 
after  quietly  inserting  my  bare  hand, 
captured  the  little  refugee  alive.  Dur- 
ing rain  or  damp  weather  the  birds  will 
run  before  the  dogs  sometimes,  to  the 
exasperation  of  the  sportsman,  and  they 
will  also,  under  such  conditions,  "tree," 
generally  selecting  a  beech  yet  bearing 
its  dense  brown  leaves.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  these  birds  is  the  alleged 
power  of  withholding  their  scent,  or,  in 
other  words,  not  giving  out  any  scent 
for  some  time  after  alighting  after  be- 
ing flushed  and  alarmed  by  dogs  and 
gunshots.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
quail,  or  any  other  birds,  possess  such 
power.  I  know,  as  every  sportsman 
knows,  that  dogs  of  unquestioned  nose 
often  fail  to  locate  birds  when  within  a 
few  feet  of  them,  though  the  latter  have 
been  carefully  marked  down,  and  will 
probably  be  flushed  later  on  from  the 
very  ground  the  dogs  have  worked  over. 
The  temporary  lack  of  body-scent  I 
should  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  birds 
had  just  completed  a  whizzing  flight 
through  pure  air,and  naturally  kept  their 
feathers  close-drawn  as  possible,  as  they 
crouched  in  fear  of  a  second  detection. 
These  conditions,  I  think,  account  plaus- 
ibly enough  for  lack  of  scent — first  the, 
as  it  were,  cleansing  rush  through  the 
air,  then  the  closely  compressed  feathers, 
for  the  time  preventing  further  scent 
escaping  readily  from  the  birds'  bodies. 
If  one  or  more  birds  happen  to  run  a  few 
yards  before  hiding,  the  dog's  nose  de- 
tects the  foot-scent  at  once. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  for  careful 
protection  possessed  by  the  quail  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  under  wisely  defined  and 
properly  enforced  game  laws,  we  may 
always  retain  a  plentiful  stock  of  birds 
in  their  old-time  haunts.  More  exten- 
sive clearing  and  cultivating  simply 
mean  more  suitable  feeding-grounds 
for  them,  and  they  are  also  useful  little 
friends  to  the  farmer,  as  they  consume 
great  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds. 
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HROWING  the 
fifty- six  pound 
weight  is  a  very 
heavy  game, 
and  an  athlete  must 
have  a  great  deal  of 
brute  strength  and 
weight  before  he  can 
become  a  successful 
performer  at  it.  The 
missile  generally  con- 
sists of  an  iron  or  lead 
sphere  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  staple,  to  which 
a  handle  is  attached. 
The  handle  may  be 
triangular,  pear  or  cir- 
cular in  shape,  but 
the  whole  implement, 
with  the  handle  ex- 
tended, must  not  be 
over  sixteen  inches 
long.  It  is  limited  to 
this  length  because 
the  longer  the  handle 
is,  just  so  much  further  the  weight  can 
be  thrown  with  a  certain  effort.  The 
handles  vary  in  thickness  from  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Those  of  the  small  diameter 
are  generally  wrapped  at  the  grip  with 
a  cord,  bringing  the  total  size  up  to 
about  half  an  inch  ;  but  most  athletes 
prefer  one  even  larger  than  that,  and 
about  five- eighths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter is  the  usual  size.  If  the  handle 
is  too  small  at  the  grip,  it  is  apt  to  cut 
the  hand,  for  fifty-six  pounds  is  a  very 
heavy  weight  to  swing  from  the  fingers. 
Throwing  the  fifty-six  pound  weight 
is  practiced  quite  differently  in  various 
countries,  but  at  one  time  one  universal 
style  of  throwing  was  prevalent.  The 
game  originated  in  Great  Britain,  and 
an  ordinary  one-half  hundredweight  was 
used.    These  weights,  which  are  found  in 
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all  country  stores  in  Great  Britain,  are  of 
different  shapes,  but  that  most  common 
is  square  and  a  little  conical.  Its  base 
may  be  eight  inches  square  and  its  top 
may  be  five  inches  square.  The  depth 
is  between  six  and  seven  inches,  and  on 
the  top  is  a  staple,  to  which  a  ring  is  at- 
tached. 

This  ring  is  for  convenience  in  hand- 
ling the  weight  when  weighing  mer- 
chandise on  the  scales,  and  is  not  adapted 
for  a  good  grip,  which  is  necessary  when 
the  weight  is  taken  from  its  daily  duties 
and  used  as  an  athletic  missile.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  evolution  has  worked 
changes,  and  the  small  lead  ball  with  the 
long  handle  now  used  by  the  modern 
athlete  is  most  unlike  the  old-fashioned, 
sharp-cornered  and  small-handled  fift}'-- 
six  pound  weight. 

Throwing  the  fift3^-six  pound  weight, 
like  throwing  the  hammer,  was  originally 
done  by  the  athlete  standing  still ;  but 
when  the  rule  was  changed  in  1888,  call- 
ing for  all  weights  to  be  thrown  from  a 
seven-foot  circle,  athletes  commenced 
using  a  run  for  the  "  fifty-six  "  as  well  as 
for  the  hammer  and  shot.  To  run  or 
turn  with  such  a  heavy  weight  in  the 
hand  comes  very  hard  to  one  who  has 
never  tried  it,  for  it  is  as  much  as  most 
men  can  do  to  stand  still,  swing  the 
weight  a  little  and  throw  it  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.  The  game  takes  much 
more  strength  than  the  hammer  and 
shot,  and  one  reason  why  there  are  so 
few  good  performers  with  the  fifty-six 
pound  weight  is  that  only  a  large,  pow- 
erful man  has  the  required  strength  or 
force. 

In  throwing  the  weight  with  two  hands, 
the  athlete  stands  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  "  Preparatory  to  Swing." 
This  picture  shows  how  the  grip  is,  for 
the  handle  in  this  case  is  wide  enough 
to  allow  both  hands  to  be  put  side  by 
side.     In    case    the  handle  is   not  wide 
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enough  to  allow  all  the  fingers  side  by 
side,  one  or  two  fingers  can  be  left  off 
from  one  or  both  hands  to  suit  the  ath- 
lete. The  same  kind  of  a  circle  is  used 
as  was  described  in  throwing  the  ham- 
mer, and  the  athlete  stands  in  the  same 
position,  relative  to  the  direction  to 
which  the  missile  is  thrown,  as  in  the 
hammer.  The  only  difference  between 
throwing  this  weight  with  two  hands 
and  throwing  the  hammer  is  that  the 
swing  for  the  "  fifty-six  "  is  much  slower 


AN    AWKWARD    SIDE   THROW. 

than  that  used  in  the  other.  The  same 
fine  points  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  that  game  must  be  remem- 
bered in  throwing  the  "  fifty-six,"  al- 
though the  athlete  may  feel  much  freer 
while  practicing  the  heavier  game,  so 
far  as  striking  the  ground  is  concerned, 
for  the  handle  is  too  short  to  enable  the 
weight  to  touch  the  ground  if  a  proper 
swing  is  used.  The  weights  are  gener- 
ally arranged  so  tliat  the  handles  are 
easily  detachable,  on  account  of  some 
athletes  wishing  to  use  their  own  han- 
dles. The  only  objection  to  this  is  that 
a  sphere  weighing  fifty-six  pounds  with 
one  handle  might  weigh  but  fifty-four 
or  fifty-five  pounds  with  a  lighter  one. 

The  first  movement  to  make  with  the 
fifty-six  pound  weight,  preparatory  to 
the  swing,  is  shown  in  "  The  First  Move- 
ment," where  the  weight  has  been 
thrown  around  back  past  the  right  leg 
as  far  as  possible.  From  there  it  is  car- 
ried up  over  and  around  the  head,  the 


same  as  in  throwing  the  hammer,  and 
"  In  Full  Swing  "  will  show  the  weight 
when  it  is  above  the  head  before  a  turn 
of  the  body  has  been  made.  In  place 
of  swinging  the  missile  around  the  head 
three  or  four  times  before  commencing 
the  turn,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
throwing  the  hammer,  one  complete 
swing  is  enough  ;  for  if  too  much  speed 
is  put  to  this  weight  at  first,  it  is  so 
heavy  that  it  is  apt  to  take  the  athlete 
off  his  feet.  The  swing  must  be  made 
in  a  very  steady  v/ay,  and  speed  given 
the  weight  only  at  a  point,  just  before 
the  delivery,  where  the  motion  will  be 
to  lower  the  weight,  the  athlete  by  this 
time  having  traveled  to  the  front  part 
of  the  circle  and  standing  instantaneous- 
ly with  his  back  toward  where  he  intends 
to  throw  the  missile.  The  weight  is  now 
in  a  position  to  be  given  the  vigorous 
upward  heave  which  is  necessary  to 
cause  it  to  travel  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  athlete  accomplishing  this 
by  an  upward  movement  of  his  legs, 
back  and  arms,  turns  at  the  same  time, 
and  letting  go  the  weight  will  resemble 
"After  the  Delivery,  "where  it  will  be  seen 
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he  has  followed  the  weight  up  as  far  as 
he  can  with  uplifted  arms  and  yet  main- 
tained his  balance  to  prevent  his  falling 
out  of  the  circle. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  illustration 
"A  Wrong  .Swing,"  and  by  comparing  it 
with  "  In  Full  Swing,"  the  reader  can 
easily  note  the  difference.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  "A  Wrong  Swing"  the  athlete 
is  giving  the  weight  more  of  an  up-and- 
down  swing  in  front  of  him  than  should 
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be  the  case.  The  weight  in  "In  Full 
Swing"  is  being-  given  a  more  circular 
motion  around  the  head,  and  in  this 
style  there  will  not  be  the  jerking  of  the 
arms,  for  there  is  no  downward  tendency 
of  the  weight,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  the 
case  in  "A  Wrong  Swing."  It  takes  con- 
siderable practice  before  an  athlete  can 
swing  this  weight   slowly  and  evenly 


would  be  better  than  two,  biit  it  is  such 
a  heavy  mass  to  hurl  that  the  best  ath- 
letes use  two  arms,  which  up  to  two 
years  ago  had  always  been  the  style.  In 
throwing  with  two  hands,  some  athletes 
prefer  gripping  the  handle  and  holding 
the  weight  so  that  the  right  hand  is  in 
front  of  the  left,  both  describing  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  body ;  but  some 
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around  the  head,  but  the  ability  to  do 
this  is  bound  to  come  in  time,  providing 
the  athlete  does  not  strain  himself  in 
endeavoring  to  learn  it  too  quickly. 

If  the  weight  is  thrown  with  one  hand 
from  a  seven-foot  circle,  nearly  the  same 
movements  are  used  as  have  been  just 
described  when  thrown  with  two  hands, 
and  about  the  only  difference  there  is, 
is  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  swing  ; 
for  the  athlete,  when  throwing  with  one 
hand,  if  it  is  the  right  one,  stands  with 
his  left  side  toward  the  direction  in 
which  the  weight  will  be  thrown,  in  place 
of  putting  his  back  to  it. 

The  main  difficulty  in  throwing  with 
two  hands,  compared  with  one  hand,  is 
that  in  the  latter  way  a  smoother  swing 
can  be  obtained  ;  but  so  much  more 
power  can  be  used  with  two  arms  that 
the  cramped  swing  is  more  than  offset. 
If   the   weight   were   lighter,  one   arm 


prefer  to  hold  the  weight  with  the  hands 
side  by  side,  parallel  with  the  body.  This 
is  merely  a  matter  of  taste. 

If  throwing  the  fifty-six  pound  weight 
is  to  be  engaged  in  simply  for  exercise, 
a  very  good  way  to  throw  it  is  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  from  a  stand.  This  con- 
sists of  jtanding  with  the  right  or  left 
side  at  a  mark  and  holding  the  weight 
with  the  hand  nearest  the  mark.  Then 
swing  the  weight  gently,  putting  no 
force  into  it  until  ready  to  deliver  it, 
which  consists  of  bending  the  knees, 
when  the  weight  has  been  swung  well 
past  the  body,  toward  the  side  opposite 
to  where  it.  is  to  be  sent.  A  quick 
lift  with  the  arm  and  legs  will  put  con- 
siderable impetus  into  the  weight,  and 
then  the  athlete  continues  with  that  mo- 
mentum as  far  as  he  can  reach.  This 
style  is  a  little  awkward  at  first,  for  most 
athletes  will  prefer  to  throw  the  weight 
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with  the  arm  opposite  to  the  direction 
of  the  throwing-.  The  style  I  have  jnst 
described  is  called  "  throwing  from  the 
side,"  but  it  gives  many  the  impression 
of  the  weight  being  thrown  backwards. 
A  vigorous  lift  with  the  legs  is  neces- 
sary in   this  side-throw,  and  care  must 


IN    FULL    SWING. 

be  taken  not  to  hit  the  knee  nearest  the 
line  with  the  weight  as  it  passes. 

The  illustration  "  Position  for  wSide- 
throw  "  shows  C.A.J.Queckberner  stand- 
ing preparatory  to  beginning  a  swing 
for  that  style  of  throwing.  His  side- 
throw  was  famous,  and  he  had  no  equal 
at  it.  For  half  a  dozen  years  he  held 
the  best  record  of  this  country  at  that 
style.  His  best  figures  are  26  feet  3  Ji 
inches,  but  they  were  beaten  by  J.  S 
Mitchell, who,  at  the  Canadian  champion- 
ship games  of  1889,  stood  at  a  mark, 
swung  the  weight  with  one  hand  once 
around  his  head,  and  delivered  it  with- 
out moving  his  feet,  sending  it  27  feet 
4  inches.  The  side-throw  is  probably 
the  best-known  style  in  professional 
athletic  circles,  but  it  has  been  replaced 
among  amateurs  by  the  around-the- 
head  swing,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  way  for  throwing  the  weight 
with  a  seven-foot  run. 

The  illustration  "  Awkward  vSi de- 
throw  "  shows  an  athlete  in  the  act  of 
using  that  style,  but  he  evidently  did 
not  know  how  to  get  his  full  power 
under  the  weight,  for  his  back  and  elbow- 
are  bent,  which  should  not  be  the  case 
when  the  weight  is  no  further  advanced 
than  the  illustration  shows.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  side-throw  is  the  ability 
to  get  a  long,  straight  swing,  and  to  put 
plenty  of  force  into  it  by  bending  the 


legs  and  raising  them  quickly  on  the 
final  swing,  giving  the  whole  body  an 
upward  movement,  which,  combined 
with  the  arm  swing,  will  send  the  weight 
a  remarkable  distance  for  a  standing- 
throw.  The  style  cannot  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage with  a  run,  but  it  is  perfection 
for  thr(nving  from  a  stand. 

Another  way  of  throwing  the  fifty-six 
pound  weight  is  what  is  called  "  between 
the  legs."  The  athlete  toes  a  line  and 
swings  the  weight  between  his  feet, 
throwing  it  in  front.  This  style  is  very 
good  for  developing  the  back  for  ordi- 
nar}^  feats  of  lifting  ;  but  in  throwing' 
the  weight  the  athlete  must  take  care 
not  to  hold  the  feet  too  far  apart,  for 
injury  to  the  hip  or  abdominal  muscles 
might  ensue.  The  feet  should  be  held 
parallel  to  each  other,  not  over  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  apart,  measured  in- 
side. This  may  seem  like  a  small  dis- 
tance for  the  weight  to  pass  through, 
but  with  a  little  practice  a  true  swing- 
can  be  obtained  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  hitting  the  ankles.  Com- 
mence throwing  in  this  style  by  swing- 
ing the  weight  gently  to  and  fro  through 
the  legs,  resting  the  hand  not  used  in 
throwing,  on  the  knee  to  give  additional 


A    WRONG    SWING. 

supp(jrt  to  the  back.  When  in  the  act 
of  delivering,  swing  the  weight  far  back 
and  underneath, and  then  raise  and  swing 
tlie  weight  out  with  as  much  force  as 
possible.  The  motions  should  not  be 
jerky,  and  there  is  no  use  in  endeavoring-^ 
to  send  the  weight  out  quicker  than   it 
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niav  s4"o  with  you,  for  it  is  just  as  uncon- 
iroilable  in  the  between-the-leg-s  style 
as  in  any  other  way  of  throwing  it. 
Throwing  between    the   le^-s    is    the 
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favorite  style  in  Ireland,  but  it  never 
took  in  Scotland  or  America.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  absolutely  fair  way  of 
delivering  the  weight  from  a  stand,  for, 
as  can  be  imagined,  there  is  no  inclina- 
tion to  move  either  foot  in  the  slightest 
wa)'.  In  all  other  styles  of  standing- 
throwing  there  is  a  tendency  to  lift  and 
take  a  little  jump  with  one  foot  to  give 
extra  momentum  to  the  body,  and  these 
movements  cause  -more  or  less  dispute; 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  dispute 
arise  concerning  the  fairness  of  a  stand- 
ing throw  between  the  legs  with  even 
the  most  fault-finding  competitors  and 
the  most  inexperienced  judges. 

Another  form  of  competition  with  the 
fift3"-six  pound  w^eight  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  "  Throwing  for  Height." 
There  are  two  ways  of  practicing  this 
game.  One  is  to  throw  the  missile  over 
a  bar,  like  in  high  jumping  or  pole- 
vaulting,  and  the  other  is  to  hit  a  disk 
'.jr  tambourine,  as  in  a  high  kick.  The 
records  at  these  two  styles  are  quite  far 
apart,  for  in  one  case  the  whole  weight 
has  to  clear  the  bar,  while  in  the  other 
the  sphere  of  the  w'eight  may  not  be 
within  6  or  9  inches  of  the  tambourine, 
but  from  some  twist  the  handle  will  be 
snapped  up  and  just  touch  the  object 
aimed  at.  J.  S.  Mitchell  holds  the  rec- 
<jrd  at   both   stvles.     He  threw  over  a 


bar  13  feet  and  Y-z  inch  high  in  Ireland 
on  October  8,  1887,  and  in  this  country, 
on  April  12,  1890,  he  hit  a  disk  15  feet  2 
inches  high.  That  shows  a  difference 
of  about  2  feet  in  the  styles  by  the 
same  man,  although  this  athlete  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  he  can  throw 
the  weight  over  a  bar  14  feet  high. 

His  style  at  this  game  is  perfection. 
When  he  made  his  world's  record  he 
stood  almost  directly  underneath  the 
wooden  disk,  which  was  about  two  feet 
in  diameter.  A  perpendicular  line 
from  the  middle  of  this  would  probably 
have  touched  the  ground  about  one  foot 
in  front  of  his  toes.  He  gave  the 
weight  a  slight  preparatory  swing  be- 
tween his  legs,  and  just  before  making 
the  delivery  he  bent  his  knees,  lowered 
his  back,  the  weight  at  the  same  time 
swinging  far  in  underneath  him,  and 
then  he  lifted  simultaneously  with  his 


C.   A.  J.   (JlKCKBERNER    IN    POSITION    FOR 
SIDE-THROW. 

knees,  back  and  arm,  and  the  weight 
went  up  as  though  it  were  a  toy.  This 
record  is  remarkable,  for  plenty  of  ath- 
letes who  practice  throwing  the  "  fifty- 
six,"  both  for  distance  and  height,  can- 
not raise  it  over  nine  feet  in  the  air. 
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The  illustration  "  Slipped  from  the 
Hand  "  shows  a  peculiar  result  of  an 
accident.  The  athlete,  in  rising  for  the 
delivery  to  throw  the  weight  over  the 
bar,  used  too.  much  force  for  his  grip, 
and  the  missile  pulled  through  his 
fingers,  going  off  in  front,  while  he, 
being  suddenly  let  loose  from  his  load, 
fell  over  backward,  knocking  one  of  the 
uprights  and  the  bar  down.  If  an  un- 
wary official  had  been  standing  in  front 
he  would  have  had  to  do  some  quick 
dodging  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
weight. 

I  have  often  been  asked  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  comparatively  light  man  to 
throw  the  56-pound  weight.  The  best 
answer  to  this  is  that  a  really  light  man 
has  no  earthly  chance  of  making  a  record 
at  this  game.  He  may  throw  the  weight 
a  good  distance  in  proportion  to  his  own 
avoirdupois,  but  his  figures,  compared 
with  those  of  a  strong  man  who  may 
weigh  100  pounds  more  than  he,  will 
look  very  meager.  The  average  athlete 
weighs  140  pounds,  or  a  little  under,  and  if 
only  runners  were  spoken  of,  the  weight 
would  be  about  10  pounds  less.  Such 
men  can  only  hope  to  throw  the  56-pound 
weight  for  amusement,  for  the  best  men 
in  this  country  to-day  are  Mitchell, 
Queckberner  and  Coughlan,  who  will 
average  220  pounds  in  weight.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a 
man  is  heavy  he  will  throw  the  56-pound 
weight  well,  for  heavy  men,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  soft  unless  they  take  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  and  even  then  few  of 
this  class  display  the  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  that  medium-weight 
and  more  compactly  built  athletes  do. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Daniel 
Long,  who,  during  the  summer  of  1890, 
weighed  172  pounds  in  athletic  dress, 
and  yet  he  managed  to  do  on  one  day 
over  29  feet  for  the  56-pound  weight, 
and  5  feet  10%  inches  for  the  running 
high  jump.  Queckberner,  who  weighed 
50  pounds  more,  beat  him  something 
over  I  foot  in  throwing  the  "  56,"  and  yet 
if  one  should  judge  by  the  looks  of  the 
two  men,  the  impression  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  given  that  Queckberner  ought 
to  "  lose  "  Long  at  this  game.  Long  was 
a  wiry,  well-knit  and  compactly  built 
athlete,  standing  about  5  feet  10  inches 
high.  Queckberner's  physique  is  too 
well  known  to  need  much  mention,  but 
his  and  Long's  performances  on  that  day 


showed  conclusively  that  Queckberner's 
"draught-horse"  build  is  not  very  mighty 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  it  represents. 

A  man  who  weighs  140  pounds  is  do- 
ing a  good  performance  if  he  gets  the 
56-pound  weight  from  a  stand  over  17 
feet.  When  he  first  picks  the  weight  up, 
14  or  15  feet  will  be  a  good  performance. 
These  were  my  figures  when  I  first  han- 
dled the  weight  in  i8S5,but  a  little  prac- 
tice enabled  me  to  throw  it  from  a  stand 
over  18  feet,  and  the  following  year  I 
threw  it  in  the  same  style  over  20  feet. 
Later  on,  when  the  running  style  became 
prevalent,  I  could  send  it  over  22  feet,  but 
I  think  tlaat  had  I  practiced  the  game 
much  I  should  be  able  to  do  25  feet  with 
my  own  avoirdupois  at  160  pounds,  for 
the  running  style  came  easily  to  me  on 
account  of  my  strong  lower  limbs.  A 
good  example  of  improvement  at  the 
two-handed  running  style  are  A.  A. 
Jordan's  figures.  He  could  do  a  little 
over  18  feet  from  a  stand,  but  after  ac- 
quiring the  fine  points  of  the  running 
throw,  he  threw  the  good  distance  of  23 
feet,  which,  for  a  man  weighing  under 
155  pounds  and  not  making  a  specialty 
of  weight-throwing,  is  very  good.  His 
best  record  from  a  stand  is  about  2 
feet  below  mine,  but  his  running-throw 
record  is  i  foot  further  than  mine. 
However,  I  ceased  taking  an  active  part 
in  athletics  about  the  same  time  that 
the  running  throw  was  developed,  and 
just  the  little  I  did  of  it  convinced  me 
that  an  athlete  can  send  the  weight  con- 
siderably further  in  this  way  than  from 
a  stand.  Jordan's  records  show  a  differ- 
ence of  5  feet,  while  mine  happen  to  be 
only  2  feet  apart.  The  difference  be- 
tween Mitchell's  standing  and  running 
throws  is  7  feet,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  Queckberner.  Their  differene 
are  considerably  more  than  Jordan's  on 
account  of  their  throwing  the  weight 
considerably  further,  whichever  style 
they  use,  and  therefore  producing  a 
greater  proportionate  difference.  M. 
O'Sullivan,  who  has  a  record  of  a  few 
inches  over  23  feet  from  a  stand,  has 
done  6  feet  further  with  a  run. 

Improvement  at  throwing  the  56- 
pound  weight  is  necessarily  slow,  for  it 
is  a  very  heavy  mass  to  control ;  but  if 
an  athlete  has  any  strength  at  all  in  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  he  can,  if  he  does 
not  force  himself  too  much,  acquire  a 
good  easy  swing,  and  after  getting  this, 
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the  ability  to  send  the  weight  a  distance 
is  only  a  matter  of  increased  strength, 
which,  like  any  other  athletic  game,  can 
be  acquired  by  practice.  There  is  a 
great  tendency  in  nearly  all  who  practice 
throwing  the  56-ponnd  weight  to  overdo. 
It  is  such  a  heavy  game  that  a  little 
practice  at  it  goes  a  great  way.  I  have 
seen  athletes  become  tired  after  making 
only  two  or  three  throws. 

One  point  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  practicing  this  game  in  any 
style,  is  the  hardening  of  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  When  first  commencing 
handling  the  weight  the  palm  may  not 
be  in  condition  to  withstand  the  great 
pressure  which  the  weight  puts  on  it, 
and  unless  gi^eat  care  is  used  the  skin 
will  be  pulled  off,  and  practice  must  be 
stopped  until  the  palms  are  in  condition 
again.  The  athlete  should  not  use  rosin 
or  Venice  turpentine  on  his  hands  when 
first  throwing  this  weight,  for  if  too 
much  swing  is  given  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  grip  of  the  athlete's 
hands,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the 
weight  pull  through  the  fingers  easily 
than  to  hold  a  part  of  a  second  longer, 
and  eventually  leave  with  pieces  of  skin 
stuck  to  the  handle.  After  the  hands 
are  hardened,  which  is  bound  to  ensue 
by  handling  the  weight,  then  Venice 
turpentine  may  be  used  with  advantage, 


for  a  judicious  quantity  of  it  will  add  a 
foot  to  a  throw. 

It  is  well  occasionally  to  change  the 
grip  by  shifting  either  to  the  palms  from 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  vice  versa. 
In  this  way  the  whole  space  between 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  the  palms 
becomes  hardened,  and  the  athlete  can 
use  whichever  grip  suits  him  best  when 
one  part  becomes  tired  or  sore  from  too 
much  use.  The  matter  of  choosing  a 
grip  for  eventually  throwing  in  compe- 
tition is  not  worth  much  thought,  but 
the  best  throwers  generally  prefer  a 
grip  near  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  so  as 
to  get  a  longer  swing. 

J.  S.  Mitchell  holds  the  best  record  at 
the  two-handed  running  style  delivery, 
for  at  Traver's  Island,  October  17,  1891, 
he  threw  the  weight  34  feet  11  inches. 
He  also  holds  the  best  record  at  throw- 
ing with  one  hand  in  the  running  style 
— 30  feet  I  inch.  New  York  City,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1888.  His  27  feet  4  inches  at 
throwing  from  a  standstill  is  also  the 
world's  record.  C.  A.  J.  Queckberner 
comes  next  to  Mitchell  at  the  two-handed 
running  style,  with  33  feet  3^2  inches, 
and  he  is  also  next  at  the  standstill,  with 
26  feet  4%.  inches.  Then  follow  C. Cough- 
Ian,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Daniel  Long  and  M. 
O'Sullivan,  with  records  at  the  running 
throw  of  over  28  feet. 
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Till':    SONd    OF    TI1I<:    "SWEETHEART." 


Tiikoudu  nisLlint^'  fields  ol  tasselcd  corn; 

And  stul)blc  tiirnin>4'  brown  ; 
Alonji"  the  tans^lcd  brier  ways, 

Outside  the  ed^e  of  town, 

Wlicre  red  leaves  quiver  in  the  sun. 

And  stri])ed  squirrels  dart. 
Clear  thrills  the  ])laintive,  anxious  cr\-, 

Sweetheart!  vSweetheart!  vSweetheartI 


The  wild  voice  cleaves  the  o(^lden  air 
And  fills  tlie  wide  expanse  ; 

And  Nature  seems  to  hush,  and  wait, 
To  hear  the  cfuail's  romance. 

Tlie  little  lovers,  quaint  and  brown, 

With  timid  peeping's  start 
I'rom  underneath  the  yellow  heds^^e. 

Then  cry  aloud  vSweetheart  ! 

Nannik  W.  TIkalv. 
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ClIAPTKR    XLITI. 


BOli  CLARK  turned  to  the  window, 
crumpled  up  the  mornins.;-  paper 
and  swore  direful  oaths  when 
lie  heard  of  Grannis'  defalcation. 
The  latter  wrote  him  a  letter  from  Buf- 
falo, and  said  brieflv  that,  owino-  to  busi- 
ness, he  was  obliged  to  leave  colleiic, 
jierhaps  for  i^'ood. 

Cirannis  also  wrote  out  a  letter  on  a 
typewriter  for  his  mother  to  sign  at 
Ket>kuk  and  send  to  President  Stout  in 
New  Haven,  explanatory  of  his  sudden 
departure  to  the  faculty.  His  mother, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  supported 
and  kept  in  comparative  luxurv  bv  her 
son,  alwa\-s  obeyed  him  implicitly.    She 


usually  inclosed  the  facult5''s  letters 
concerning-  Gran  back  to  him,  and  he 
sent  out  letters  for  her  to  send  in  reply 
—  pious  letters  they  w^ere,  too,  full  of 
l)raise  for  her  "  hard-working,  studious 
son."  He  took  great  delight  in  these 
facetious  replies  to  the  faculty,  and  got 
Nevers  to  help  him  with  Scripture 
phrases  and  Latin  quotations.  It  amused 
(irannis  most  of  all  to  hear  his  division 
officer,  Tutor  Blakely,  say :  "  Mr.  Gran- 
nis, you  have  a  noble  mother,  sir  —  a 
noble  mother  !  "  and  then  read  him  pas- 
sages from  the  letter  //i-  had  himself 
written. 

But  the  very  day  the  honest  Westerner 
left  town  Jack  was  recuperating  from 
his  Theta  Psi  "  bum  "  of  the  night  be- 
fore. Out  in  the  sunn)^  harbor  he  went 
with  the  crew  that  day,  and  a  more  piti- 
ful sight  of  cruelty  to  animals  than  poor 
Jack,  after  that  eight-mile  row  in  the 
broiling  sun,  could  not  be  seen  on  any 
canal  towpath  !  Bob  Clark  cursed  hint 
for  an  awkward  clown,  and  he  got  the 
boat  once  nearly  upset  against  an  oyster 
stake  by  his  wild  steering.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  the  astute  Bob  was  aware 
of  the  condition  of  the  bow-oar  the 
night  before,  and  so  resolved  to  "take  it 
out  of  him."  Jack  went  to  bed  early 
that  night  sore  as  an  old  stage-horse, 
but  happy  as  a  clam  at  high  tide.  Bob 
had  told  him  he  could  row  until  Gran- 
nis got  back — and  Grannis  never  came 
back. 

Now  again  rolled  round  those  pleas- 
ant summer  days  'neath  the  elms,  when 
every  night  at  the  fence  many  songs 
were  heard,  and  fun  went  on  and  jollity. 
There  was  alwavs  the  Italian  "  band  " — 
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a  violin,  a  harp  and  a  tluLc.  Nevcrs 
and  Harry  often  sat  late  together  chat- 
tinji-,  reading-,  {ixin^-  up  some  tritle  or 
some  trophy,  or  smokins;'  and  talkini^'  ot" 
(Irannis  and  his  search  for  the  lost  Ella 
<Terhart.  Now  and  then  letters  came 
from  him  in  some  queer,  out-of-the-way 
])lace  in  Omaha  or  Idaho,  where  he  had  * 
liad  traces  of  her.  All  this  was  a  secret. 
Harry  did  not  even  confide  in  the  j^-ar- 
rulous,  o-c)od-hearted  Jack. 

The  warm,  baking-  vSaturday  came  for 
the  second  Harvard  "  roastini^,"  and 
Harry  covered  himself  with  <;-lory  by 
strikini>-  out  fourteen  men.    He  no  lonu'cr 


felt  stai^-e-fright  surrounded  bythe  '"rah- 
-'rahino-  mob."  Jim  Danforth  and  he 
l)layed  with  the  coolness  of  profession- 
als. A  oreat  crowd  of  graduates  from 
New  York  and  Hartford  and  from 
exerywhere  were  out  at  Hamilton  Park 
to  see  Harvard  "  waxed."  They  felt 
sure  of  the  game  from  the  start.  It 
was  a  sort  of  walkover.  The  Harvard 
nine  were  now  on  the  anxious  seat,  as 
Yale  was  the  year  before.  When  Harry 
walked  out  into  the  field  there  were 
tremendous  'rah-'rah-'rahs  for  the  crack 
college  pitcher  of  the  year.  The  game 
all  through  was  very  one-sided.'    It  was 
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Harvard's  off  year  in  baseball.  The 
score  was  6  to  2,  and  if  the  Yale  team 
had  been  pressed  could  easily  have 
doubled  the  score.  That  is  to  say,  it 
looked  so,  though  baseball  is  "mighty 
unsartin,"  and  there  is  no  telling  how  a 
game  might  have  been  played.  The 
great  American  outdoor  game  is  never 
ended  till  the  last  man  is  out.  That 
day  in  the  box  Harry  sported  a  dia- 
mond-shaped pin  for  the  first  time  on 
his  jersey,  bearing  the  mystic  Greek 
letters  B.  K.  E.  The  initiation  into  the 
Junior  Society  took  place  the  night  be- 
fore, and  Harry  was  excused  early  on 
account  of  the  game.  Professor  Walker 
and  Miss  Walker,  with  Miss  Daisy  Ste- 
venson and  a  tremendous  number 
of  girls  whose  faces  seemed  familiar, 
but  whose  names  were  forgotten, 
beamed  with  sisterly  affection  from  the 
grand  stand.  There  was  no  question 
to-day  of  their  support — and  of  every 
one's  support  and  sympathy.  If  he  did 
make  some  little  error  it  was  quickly 
forgiven,  quickly  condoned.  Dan  might 
throw  ten  feet  over  second — the  crowd 
laughed  and  enjoyed  it  —  they  felt  so 
sure  of  him  —  and  of  the  game.  Men 
of  all  ages  enjoy  a  college  game,  first 
because  it  is  played  for  "  blood,"  as  the 
sporting  phrase  is,  and,  secondly,  it  is 
the  one  game  every  boy  plays  from  his 
infancy.  They  understand  it.  It  is  in- 
born in  them,  as  cricket  is  inborn  in  an 
Englishman.  The  defect  of  the  game, 
as  compared  with  cricket,  is  that  it  re- 
quires training  to  play  it.  Not  every 
one  can  catch  a  swift-thrown  ball,  and 
not  every  old  player  is  in  a  condition  to 
catch  one,  or  to  throw  one  accurately, 
while  cricket — any  one  can  play  it  after 
a  fashion  without  any  extra  prepara- 
tion. It  is  strange  that  neither  game 
makes  much  headway  in  its  adopted 
country.  It  is  such  a  pretty  game  — 
and  so  neat  and  so  decisive  when 
rapidly  and  scientifically  played  ! 

Harry  and  Jack  went  around  to  tea 
at  Professor  Walker's  after  the  game,  and 
Clara  Hastings  was  there  in  a  soft,  white 
mulle  gown  with  a  bunch  of  roses  at  her 
slim,  pretty  waist.  She  went  at  Harry 
with  airy  persiflage,  taxing  him  with 
avoiding  her  glance  at  the  game,  and 
with  a  desire  to  avoid  her  generally. 
There  were  several  upper  classmen 
present — but  Harry  was  the  lion  of  the 
evening.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
only  because   he   had   won  a  Harvard 


game  that  day  that  the  beautiful  girl 
noticed  him  at  all.  She  had  no  regard 
for  Jiini,  but  she  liked  to  monopolize 
so  distinguished  a  young  man,  for  the 
nonce,  and  have  him  at  her  feet. 

The  Walkers  had  a  pretty  garden  be- 
hind the  old-fashioned  house,  divided  by 
>  the  professor  into  mathematical  figures 
by  box  borders.  After  tea  on  the  ve- 
randa, Clara  and  Harry  walked  in  the 
garden.  She  had  a  beauty  of  the  ag- 
gressive kind  —  it  drove  men  wild  and 
forbade  any  rational  conversation.  He 
could  only  compare  the  roses  to  her  and 
quote  poetry,  and  swear  that  she  made 
his  life  wretched  for  him  and  that  she 
knew  it,  and  that  she  was  heartless  and 
cruel  to  him. 

"Love — there  is  no  such  thing,"  she 
laughed,  pulling  the  petals  from  a  pink 
rose  which  she  held  in  her  jeweled 
fingers.  "  It's  so  silly  !  You  men  are  all 
the  same.  You  don't  know  what  love  is 
—  it  doesn't  interfere  with  j/^z/r  sleep  or 
digestion  !  To  test  you,  which  will  you 
have — me  or  the  next  Harvard  game  ? " 

"You — every  time,  my — darl " 

"  Mr.  Chestleton  !  " 

She  gave  him  a  glance  of  the  most 
righteous  indignation,  and  hurried  into 
the  house.  Harry  dallied  in  the  garden 
a  few  minutes,  hoping  she  would  come 
out  again,  but  she  did  not.  He  went  in 
and  found  her  laughing  and  chatting 
with  Stevenson, who  spoke  to  him  patron- 
izingly, while  she  avoided  his  glance. 
She  seemed  just  as  nice  to  Stevenson  as 
to  him.  He  went  over  and  sat  down 
near  Daisy  Stevenson,  who  said :  "  We 
are  going  to  read  Virgil  every  morning 
at  half -past  ten.  Want  to  join  our  class  ? " 

"Who's  in  it?" 

"Well — Clara  isn't — "  and  she  gave 
him  a  pert  glance.  "  At  Farmington,  I 
believe,  the  classic  authors  are  not 
thought  to  be  lady-like  !  " 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Clara  he  would 
have  liked  Daisy  Stevenson  very  well. 
He  might  have  made  love  to  her.  He 
knew  he  liked  her  very  much.  She  was 
amiable  and  bright.  Men  liked  her, 
not  because  she  was  beautiful — though, 
like  every  young  girl,  she  had  her  mo- 
ments of  looking  very  pretty — but  be- 
cause she  was  essentially  charming  and 
clever. 

Harry  felt  her  charm  as  she  looked  up 
at  him. 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  ever  become — 
ever  grow  into  anything — worth  living 
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for?"  she  asked  with  a  sudden  serious- 
ness. 

"  You  are  worth  livino-  for — now- 


"  I'm  not  a  flirt,  Mr.  Chestleton"  (cahii- 

ly)- 

"Nor  am  I  !  "  (laughing-ly). 

"  Mercy  !  What  eyes  Clara  Hasting's 
is  making  at  me  !  "  she  whispered,  pre- 
tending to  be  frightened.  "  She  needn't 
be  afraid  of  poor  me  !  I  shall  never 
marry,  Mr.  Chestleton.  I  have  wedded 
Art — with  a  big  '  A.'  Art  is  my  master. 
I'm  going  to  Rome  next  year  with  my 
brother.  I  expect  to  live  abroad  four  or 
five  years." 

He  felt  an  impulse  to  confide  in  this 
clever  girl  all  the  story  of  his  heart. 

"No,"  she  said,  hesitating,  "you  must 
not  tell  me  secrets.  They  want  me  to 
play !  "  she  cried,  rising  hurriedly  and 
going  out  of  the  room  with  a  graceful 
swing.  Harry  looked  after  her,  then  he 
saw  Clara  beckoning  to  him  across  the 
room. 

"  You  are  the  greatest  flirt  in  Umpty- 
four,"  she  said.  "  Don't  you  know  that 
Miss  Stevenson  is  fully  aware  of  it?" 

Girls  in  their  teens  love  to  stab  each 
other  fully  as  inuch  as  women  of  the 
world,  he  thought  rapidly. 

"  I  admire  Miss  Stevenson  so  much 
that  I  don't  think  it  possible  for  her  to 
flirt " 

"  Oh,  don't  you  !  "  And  Clara  fanned 
herself  with  a  bewitching,  knowing  air. 

The  girl  set  his  heart  on  fire.  He 
was  idiot  enough  to  say  "  I  wish  she 
would  paint  your  portrait " 

"  Thanks — I'd  rather  not !  She'd  make 
me  out  a  hideous  nightmare !  Wild 
horses  couldn't  drag  me  to  have  my 
portrait  done  by  her  !  " 

She  rose  indignantly  and  flung  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  Harry  to  wonder  what 
he  had  said  to  make  her  so  angry — and 
so  provokingly  handsome  ! 

Chapter  XLIV. 

JACK  was  now  one  of  the  'varsity, 
and  was  obliged,  in  consequence, 
to  go  up  with  the  crew  the  week 
before  commencement  to  Saratoga 
Lake.  The  third  game  with  Harvard 
was  to  be  played  at  Saratoga  the  day 
before  the  race.  Yale  had  one  game  to 
play  with  Princeton  on  the  latter's  home 
grounds,  having  beaten  her  in  a  close 
match  at  Hamilton  Park.  The  nine  went 
down  to  Princeton  flushed  with  two  vic- 


tories over  Harvard,  prepared  to  show 
the  Presbyterians  a  few  tricks. 

Princeton  had  not  at  this  time  grown 
to  the  size  and  importance  it  has  to-day. 
It  was  trying  its  level  best  to  "grow," 
however,  and  had  sent  up  crews'to  the 
great  intercollegiate  contest  at  Sarato- 
ga, which  it  had  trained  in  the  muddy 
waters  of  a  canal  not  far  from  the  col- 
lege campus.  Princeton  has  always 
shown  pluck,  however,  and  it  was  she 
who,  after  Yale,  taught  in  its  perfec- 
tion the  present  game  of  football. 

The  American  college  student  is  pretty 
much  the  same  all  round.  He  is  brainy 
and  full  of  high  courage.  He  wants  to 
win,  and  win.  he  will ;  but  the  practice 
and  code  of  sporting  ethics  differ.  At 
Yale  a  player  must  fairly  be  in  college 
— a  regular  student — to  be  in  her  nines 
or  crews.  No  one  has  ever — to  her  glory 
be  it  said — accused  /ler  of  importing  a 
professional  football-player,  or  oarsman, 
or  ball-player,  for  the  sake  of  a  "win." 
When  the  nine  arrived  at  Princeton  they 
found  they  were  to  meet  a  new  "bat- 
tery " — the  pitcher,  hitherto  unknown, 
by  the  name  of  "Brown,"  of  "Umpty- 
three."  When  they  came  to  look  at 
"  Brown  "  he  was  a  tall,  strapping  Irish- 
man, with  an  unmistakable  jaw. 

Harding  laughed  in  his  face.  "  Bring 
me  any  Latin  text-book  you've  been 
over,"  he  said,  "  and  we'll  see  if  '  Brown ' 
can  translate  it." 

"  Oh,  but  he  has  recently  joined  the 
class,"  said  the  captain  of  the  Princeton 
team,  Blake,  a  handsome  fellow,  and 
first-class  ball-player. 

Sure  enough,  they  produced  a  regular 
certificate  that  "  Brown  "  was  in  college, 
O.  K.,  and  signed  by  a  professor. 

"  How  can  he  have  entered  college 
since  our  last  game  ? "  asked  Harding, 
indignantly. 

"  By  special  permit  of  the  faculty." 

There  was  no  convention  rule  on 
the  subject,  and  Yale  had  to  submit. 
Thomas,  the  regular  Princeton  pitcher, 
played  in  right  field.  All  Princeton 
was  out  on  the  ball-ground,  certain  of 
victory. 

"  By  Gosh  !  "  cried  Harry,  "  let's  go 
in  and  do  these  Princeton  fellows  up. 
Don't  let's  protest — it  isn't  Yale's  way." 
He  felt  in  good  condition,  and  was  con- 
fident that  all  the  professional  pitchers 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  could  not 
prevent  Yale's  winning  the  day. 

Princeton  village  is  "nothing  much," 
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but  the  college  grounds  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  Nassau  Hall  never  looked 
better  than  that  sweet  June  day,  when 
parties  of  pretty  g'irls,  escorted  by  stu- 
dents, trooped  over  to  the  ball-grounds 
to  see  the  pride  of  Yale  taken  down. 
Yellow  and  black  are  capital  colors  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  although  a 
few  Yalensians  had  come  up  from  Phil- 
adelphia and  down  from  New  York, 
their  blue  was  literally  "  out  of  sight." 
The  game  began  with  Princeton  at  the 
bat.  For  some  reason  they  struck  out 
in  one-two-three  order. 

It  made  Jim  Danforth  smile.  Cas- 
well, who  had  run  down  with  the  nine, 
was  forced,  after  the  first  inning,  to  give 
long  odds.  The  new  pitcher  was  very 
swift,  but  he  was  not  at  all  accurate. 
Dan  guyed  him  from  the  first,  so  that 
he  lost  his  nerve. 

Murdock  hit  a  three-baser,  and  the 
Yale  delegation  began  to  laugh  and 
howl  with  glee. 

"  Now,  Pat,  what  do  they  pay  fer  the 
like  'ave  yes  fer  the  game  '?  "  called  out 
Dan.  Even  the  Princeton  crowd,  who 
wanted  to  see  fair  play,  joined  in  the 
laugh.  In  the  fourth  inning,  with  Yale 
5  and  Princeton  o.  Captain  Blake  put  in 
his  regular  pitcher,  Thomas,  and  Harry 
let  Stickney  try  his  hand. 

But  the  Yale  team  were  now  romping 
towards  victory,  and  they  hit  the  ball 
hard  all  over  the  field.  The  final  score 
was  1 1  to  3. 

At  the  close  of  the.  game  the  Irish 
"  imported  "  pitcher  tried  to  "  lick  " 
Danforth  for  "insultin'  of  him."  He 
struck  at  him  once  and  cut  his  ear.  Cap- 
tain Blake  promptly  interfered.  Dan- 
forth turned  very  pale  with  anger,  and 
his  eyes  had  that  tiger-like  look  Hany 
had  seen  in  them  on  occasions  when 
Dan  had  proved  himself  most  danger- 
ous. He  tried  to  stop  him,  but  Dan 
was  too  cjuick.  For  a  moment  it  looked 
like  a  general  scrimmage.  But  Harding 
and  Blake  cried  "  vShame  !  "  and  there 
was  no  further  trouble  except  a  shower 
of  stones  as  the  team  boarded  the  train. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  stones 
were  thrown  by  townies.  The  stories 
in  the  New  York  papers  of  the  luorning 
f<jllowing  were  promptly  denied  by  a 
letter  from  Harding  to  the  Herald,  who 
insisted  that  the  majority  of  Princeton 
^^tudents  "  did  not  approve  of  employing 
the  professional  McvSwyny  to  pitch,  or 
have    anvthing   to    do    with    the    firing 


upon  the  Yale  team."  McSwyny  was, 
it  turned  out,  a  professional  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  the  Courant  of  the  following  week 
Harding  wrote:  "This  will  always  be 
the  dil^culty  Yale  and  Harvard  will 
have  with  the  small  colleges.  In  order 
to  win,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  put 
in  batteries  or  oarsmen  who  are  really 
professionals.  The  true  competition  is 
and  always  will  be  between  colleges  of 
equal  degrees  and  numbers.  Cornell, 
for  instance,  may  have  numbers  equal 
to  us — but  half  of  them  are  studying  to 
become  blacksmiths— they  are  men  of 
28  or  30.  Cornell  ought  to  be  able  to 
beat  us  at  boating  easily— she  has  older 
and  stronger  men  to  select  from.  Her 
conditions  are  better.  In  baseball  she 
could  hire  a  battery  and  fill  up  a  nine 
which  would  win  every  time.  Harvard 
knows  this  and  so  does  Yale.  I  predict 
eventually  a  dual  league." 

This  letter  made  a  great  sensation 
among  the  colleges  where  "intercolle- 
giate "  competition  was  now  the  proper 
thing.  Subsequent  years,  however,  are 
proving  the  general  truth  of  his  words. 
As  a  rule  Harvard  and  Yale  are  tending 
}^ear  by  year  to  a  dual  competition  in 
athletics.  Princeton,  however,  has  prov- 
ed such  a  doughty  antagonist,  and  such 
a  plucky  one  at  that,  that  her  followers 
need  never  fear  that  she  will  be  left  en- 
tirely out  of  the  fight. 

Chapter  XLV. 

SAILING  parties  in  the  soft,  warm 
moonlit  nights  of  June,  after  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  the  light- 
house point,  where  oyster  roasts 
on  the  rocks  kept  them  idling  till  a  late 
hour,  was  now  the  regular  thing  every 
second  or  third  evening.  How  the  poor 
chaperons  begged  and  entreated  to  go 
home  !  and  how  the  girls  entreated  to 
stay  !  and  how  oftener  wind  and  tide 
kept  the  sailboat  lagging  till  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  !  But  what  cares 
vouth  and  health  for  sleep — while  the 
moon  shines  ? 

Now,  at  the  close  of  sophomore 
year,  was  beginning  the  period  of  early, 
"puppy  "love.  Generally  with  the  fa- 
mous class  of  Umpty-four,  many  now 
became  closely  attentive  to  the  mails 
wno  cared  not  for  mails  before.  Others 
found  in  New  Haven  certain  charming 
creatures  who  seemed  not  averse  to,  or 
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imsusceptiblc  to,  the  slowly  developing- 
whiskers  of  this  redi)iibtable  elass.  Very 
few  indeed  did  not  tind^cwi- sympathet- 
ic heart  either  in  some  native-born 
beautv,  or  some  friend  or  classmate's 
sister  who  had  perchance  come  on  for 
the  "exercises"  of  commencement,  or 
in  some  sweet  schoolgirl  gradiiate  of 
the  many  boarding-  schools.  Some  there 
were,  but  few.  Look  Inick  now,  dear 
alnmnns,  and  recall  the  time,  if  you 
can,  after  freshman  year  when  you 
were  not  fancying"  yourself  in  love  with 
some  pretty  face.  You,  fortunate  Epis- 
copalian,* who  could  gaze  down  from 
the  gallery  in  Trinity  (on  the  green) 
upon  the  fashionable  beauties  of  the  pe- 
riod— yoti  had  a  larg-e  variety  of  love- 
liness (whether  you  were  acquainted  or 
not)  itpon  whose  pretty  bonnets  and 
back  hair  yoti  could,  with  bowed  head, 
bestow  an  admiring-  gaze.  Attendance 
at  church  of  a  brig-ht  June  morning  was 
a  worldly  display  for  you.  You  dressed 
with  greatest  care,  and  on  your  way 
purchased  a  rose  or  a  bunch  of  violets 
for  your  buttonhole.  And  for  you — oh, 
ye  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
descent !  the  opportunity  was  small,  'tis 
true,  bitt  the  "swab"  in  the  chapel 
gallery — the  pretty,  curious,  interested 
girl  who  peered  over  the  railing  and 
down  at  you  below — you  all  remember 
her — and  loved  her  ! 

But  some  there  were  who  did  not. 
Love  never  entered  the  mind  of  David 
Alum,  for  example.  His  loves  were  books. 
His  classmates  respected  his  acumen  im- 
mensely, for  brains  are  admired  in  col- 
lege as  much  as  skill  in  the  ball-field. 
His  aunt  sat  up  in  the  galler}^  and  looked 
down  at  him — 5^et  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  inspired  any  sudden  passion  to  any 
one.  A  queer,  lovely,  up-country, 
quaint  old  maid  she  was — taking  care 
of  David  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and 
nursing  him,  for  the  raucous  New 
Haven  climate  disagreed  with  the  deli- 
cate young  man.  who  was  somewhat 
consumptive.  Nor  did  honest  Thomas 
J.  Henderson  permit  himself  to  yield  to 
the  tender  passion.  "  Old  Hendy  "  was 
one  of  L'mpty-four's  four  monitors.  He 
was  popular  because  he  sometimes  for- 
got to  report  a  man  who  w^as  just  on  the 
"  edge  "  for  being  absent.  It  was  honest 
Hendy 's  delight  to   sing   old-fashioned 


*  Episcopalians  are  excused  from  attending  regular 
chapel  exercises,  and  are  perinitted  to  sit  i sleep)  in  the 
gallery  of  old  Trinitv. 


tunes  out  of  his  hymn-book,  every  night 
after  coming  back  to  his  dormitory  room 
after  dinner,  in  South  Middle  or  the 
first  story  of  North  Middle,  where  he 
lived  until  graduation,  having  given  up 
his  "choice"  of  room  cv^ery  year  for  a 
modest  sum.  "Old  Hendy"  had  no 
mind  for  the  fair  sex.  He  riveted  his 
gaze  on  the  pulpit,  on  the  curriculum — 
and  on  the  faculty.  He  knew  the  Col- 
lege Laws.  They  were  engraved  on 
his  memory  in  never-fading  tablets.  He 
used  to  quote  HI,  chap,  i,  with  unction: 
"  The  professors  and  tutors,  severally, 
shall  have  power  to  govern  the  students, 
and  to  punish  them  for  any  offense, 
except  in  cases  referred  by  law  to  the 
Faculty  :  Provided  that  they  may  not,  in 
any  case,  proceed  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  President ;"  and 
again  :  "  VL  Persons  examined  as  above 
and  approved  shall  be  admitted  to  Col- 
lege on  signing  the  following  statement: 
'  /  hereby  acknowledge  the  obligation  on 
my  part  ivhile  I  remain  eonnected  zvitli 
Yale   College — of  zuhieh  by  this  act  I  be- 
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come  a  member — to  submit  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Corporation  and  the  Faculty.'  " 
The  matriculation  oath,  now  long  since 
abolished,  and  of  monitors  :  ''  Monitors 
appointed  by  the  Faculty  shall  designate, 
on  bills  provided  for  the  purpose,  those 
who  are  tardy,  or  who  egress,  or  absent 
themselves  from  prayers  or  other  ap- 
pointed exercises,  which  bills  they  shall 
return,  as  directed,  to  the  Division  Offi- 
cer in  charge." 

Those  faithful,  simple-minded  old 
monitors  of  Yale  !  Doubtless  they  had 
all  their  youth  dried  out  of  them  in 
those  long  years  of  painstaking  sub- 
serviencv — and  so  often  became  tutors 
in  self-defense. 

Many  thoughts  used  to  enter  Harry's 
mind  as  he  sat  listening  to  the  long, 
dull  sermons  of  a  Sunday  —  sermons 
chiefly  upon  some  theological,  hair-split- 
ting point  of  no  general  interest  —  as  to 
who,  of  all  his  friends,  was  like  him, 
"hopelessly  loving  and  helplessly  left." 
Clara  Hastings  attended  service  with 
her  aunt  at  Trinity,  and  he  saw  little 
of  her,  except  on  a  sailing  party,  or  a 
dance,  or  a  ride,  perhaps,  over  to  Sal- 
tonstall,  and  a  picnic  and  a  row  on  the 
lake. 

At  times  she  made  his  heart  beat  with 
joyous  hope.  Then,  again,  she  told  him 
plainly  that  she  was  never  going  "  to 
care  particularly  for  any  one  —  that  a 
girl  always  had  the  wrong  end  of  the 
love  bargain — and  that  she  never  in- 
tended to  marrv^  any  one."  To  a  young 
lad,  unreasonably  and  idiotically  in  love, 
what  can  cold  reason  do  to  dissuade .'' 
Finall}',  whenever  they  were  alone  to- 
gether, she  complained  to  him  that  his 
sighs  and  protestations  were  positively 
becoming  unendurable,  and  that,  in  all 
decency,  he  must  not  make  a  public 
spectacle  of  himself  ! 

So  the  summer  term  waned,  and  Jack 
went  up  with  the  'varsity  to  Saratoga. 
Harry  remained  in  Xew  Haven  over 
commencement,  as  the  nine  played 
Princeton  and  Columbia  during  com- 
mencement week.  His  curiosity  was 
aroused  over  the  "  exercises "  of  that 
most  "  glorious  "  week  of  all  the  college 
year.  But  he  was  not  in  a  very  happy 
mood.  He  was  rather  silent,  and  —  se- 
cretly wretched.  He  got  some  satisfac- 
tion out  of  striking  out  batsmen — that 
was  something  —  but  Columbia,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  on  the  water,  and  Prince- 
ton, who    was  onl}^  capable    that    )'ear 


of  a  very  tame,  weak  sort  of  game 
(they  had  several  dubious  -  looking 
"  students  "  at  their  New  Haven  game  ; 
but  Yale  merely  smiled  a  lofty  smile 
and  made  no  protest),  were  an  easy 
mark.  All  over  the  country  Harry's 
name  and  fame  had  spread  abroad ; 
yet  what  did  he  care  ?  Clara  looked 
away  from  him  !  Love  is  such  an  ab- 
surd, incomprehensible,  foolish  night- 
mare !  Clara  certainly  seemed  to  think 
so.     Cm  delis  sc  viper  fe  mi tia  ! 

Commencement  day  !  He  observed 
Professor  Sinister,  full  of  vainglory  and 
importance,  arrayed  in  Oxford  cap  and 
gown,  and  waving  a  baton,  at  prompt 
9  A.  M.  leading  on  the  hosts,  headed  by  a 
brass  band — a  long  line,  with  its  right 
resting  on  Chapel  street  in  front  of 
South,  and  its  left  draggling  along  end- 
lessly away  over  by  Durf ee.  Imperious, 
the  faculty,  headed  by  pale,  anxious 
President  Stout,  for  this  is  his  great  day 
of  days.  Here  the  great  men  of  brains, 
two  by  two — sincere,  pure-minded,  scho- 
lastic, solemn,  reverencing  Yale,  work- 
ing with  poor  apparatus  and  on  small, 
inadequate  salaries  for  her  glor\"  and 
renown.  Then  followed  the  oldest 
alumni,  two  by  two,  some  leaning  on 
staves,  some  obscure  clerg}-men,  some 
great  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country — 
judges,  law}'ers,  ministers  —  who  were 
all  to  be  present  at  the  alumni  dinner 
later,  and  there  would  be  wit  and  lemon- 
ade ad  libitum  in  Alumni  Hall. 

Harry  saw  the  classes  go  by,  and 
finally  the  seniors  in  caps  and  gowns,* 
looking  like  scared  nuns  going  to  a 
martyr's  stake. 

A  little  later  he  strolled  with  Coles 
down  to  Center  Church,  on  the  green. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  as  he  gazed  in  at 
an  open  window  it  seemed  that  there 
were  no  men  present  except  on  the 
stage,  and  that  the  long,  double  file  of 
men,  led  by  the  brass  band,  had  utterly 
disappeared.  He  saw  bonnets,  hats, 
light  dresses,  fans  innumerable.  The 
delight  of  the  average  young  female  in 
squeezing  herself  into  these  hot,  dreary, 
long  exhibitions  of  oratory  struck  him 
then,  and  for  many  commencements 
afterwards,  as  something  remarkable. 


*  Caps  and  j^owns  worn  permanently  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  a  desirable  uniform  for  students  here,  as  at 
Oxford.  It  would  aid  the  faculty  in  assisting  inde- 
corum and  in  discipline;  it  would  put  students  more  on 
an  equality  as  to  dress,  and  it  would  save  the  student 
some  expense.  At  Yale  the  scholastic  uniform  is 
worn  only  by  seniors  on  class  dav  or  commencement 
and  only  then  by  special  vote  of  the  class. 
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He  saw  Miss  Stevenson  walking  along 
the  elm-roofed  Temple  street  with  her 
brother.  She  nodded,  and  he  and  Coles 
approached. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  jam  ?  "  she 
asked  in  her  rapid,  interested  way.  "  I 
could  not  wedge  myself  in — the  church 
will  not  hold  another  fan  !  and  the  sa- 
lutatory is  over,  and  now  it  is  just  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  '  philosophicals,' 
with  now  and  then  a  '  dissertation ' 
sprinkled  in  by  way  of  excitement ; 
though,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see 
why  a  '  colloquy  '  or  a  '  dissertation ' 
differs  a  mite  from  a  plain,  ordinary 
oration.     Can  you  ?  " 

Harry  looked  around  at  the  crowd  of 
students,  old  alumni  and  recent,  who 
stood  beneath  the  high  white  pillars 
of  the  church  portico,  or  who  loitered 
about  beneath  the  trees,  on  the  brick 
Avalk. 

"  It's  all  about  the  same  thing — in 
fact  everything  is  the  same !"  he  said. 
"  And  the  world  is  hollow.  Every- 
thing is  monotonous.  Victory  gets  to 
be  so.  But  there  is  Harvard  .yet  to 
beat  once  more,  at  Saratoga.  Did  you 
know  we  were  going  to  Mt.  Desert — did 
you  know  she  was  going  there  }  (in  a 
little  whisper).  So  we  shall  see  you  at 
Bar  Harbor  .?" 

"  I  had  better  go  to  Kamschatka  and 
hang  myself!  "  he  laughed  dismally. 

"  '  Hang  the  pitcher  on  the  pump  ! ' — 
song  and  dance  " —  she  laughed.  "  Well, 
if  you  can  persuade  yourself  to  spend 
July  and  August  at  Mt.  Desert  you'll 
have  an  awfully  good  time,  and  see  so 
many  pretty  girls  that  one  hereafter  will 
not  suffice  thee  ! " 

Daisy  Stevenson  twirled  her  large, 
lace-trimmed  sun  umbrella  while  she 
talked.  She  was  in  becoming  white,  and 
pink  ribbons.  "  All  ready  for  my  grad- 
uation !  "  she  laughed  gayly. 

After  a  little  he  left  her,  and  went 
up  the  steps  and  tried  to  get  into  the 
church.  He  did  succeed  in  getting  in  a 
little  way  in  the  crowded  aisle.  The 
band  played  an  interlude,  and  a  senior 
in  a  dress  suit,  white  tie  and  patent 
leather  shoes,  looking  pale  as  grim 
death,  stood  up.  He  was  nervous,  and 
began,  after  bowing  first  to  the  Prex, 
and  then  to  the  faculty  and  audience  : 

"  When    Thackeray     died     in    1863, 


Charles  Dickens,  in  memoriam,  said  of 
him " 

But  he  couldn't  remember  what  the 
Dickens  he  said  !  A  voice  prompted 
him  from  up  in  the  gallery  : 

"Another  good  man  gone  wrong !  " 
said  the  voice.  At  which  a  sensation 
ran  through  the  church,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  craned  their  necks  to 
see  who  the  daring  reprobate  could  be. 
Harry  thought  he  knew.  Best, who  came 
near  being  fired  in  freshman  year  for 
stealing  caps  from  the  soph's  recitation 
room,  possessed,  as  he  knew,  the  gift  of 
ventriloquism.  He  looked  around  for 
Best,  and  saw  him  seated  near  a  win- 
dow under  the  gallery,  with  a  pretty 
girl.  He  sat  up  stiff  and  solemn,  and 
Harry  knew  he  was  up  to  some  deviltry 
or  other  by  the  way  he  behaved. 

"  Go  on,  my  good  fellow  !  "  called  out 
the  voice  again,  from  another  part  of 
the  church.  "Don't  let  us  embarrass 
you !  We  are  mostly  girls  in  the  au- 
dience, and  we  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand  " 

A  titter  ran  through  the  church,  and 
the  speaker  having  been  prompted,  went 
on  with  his  oration.  He  had  regained 
his  nerves  and  was  hastening  on  to  his 
peroration,when  the  voice,  this  time  from 
over  where  Professor  Grather  sat,  called 
out  distinctly  : 

"  Stopping  there  ?  " 

A  roar  went  through  the  house.  The 
poor  student  orator  paused,  when  the 
voice  still  from  the  faculty  called 
out : 

"  Proceed  !  proceed  '  You  may  now 
translate  into  Latin — come  now — don't 
be  an  idiot  !  " 

The  student  bowed  and  was  off,  and 
two  constables,  with  tipstaffs,  looked 
fiercely  about,  moved  vigorously  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  and  tried  to  find  out 
who  it  was  who  dared  to  invade  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion.  Harry  re- 
mained for  a  little  time,  but  Best  kept 
quiet.  Harry  remembered  that  the 
senior  whom  he  had  interrupted  was 
the  man  who  had  quarreled  with  Best 
for  some  reason  and  who  had  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  young  soph  out  of  Phi 
U.  Best  had  had  his  revenge.  The 
tall  senior  was  so  discomfited  that  for 
years  he  never  showed  his  face  again  in 
New  Haven. 


To  be  continued. 
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Chapikr   XXIII. 


"  God  giveth  quietness  at  last." 

—  Whittier. 

UNDER  the  myriad  hues  of  irides- 
cent lights  cast  by  the  fair}"  lamps 
and  orrotesque  Japanese  lanterns 
dotted  vipon  the  lawn  like  clusters 
of  sun-backed  flowers,  and  depending 
from  the  trees  in  spectral  revelr}^  the 
park  at  Shamble  Oak  was  brilliantly  pic- 
turesque. The  queer,  ungraceful  figures 
on  the  lanterns  seemed  to  stand  out  in 
bass-relief,  recalling  to  one  mysterious- 
ly, weirdly,  the  witch  dance  that  so  fasci- 
nated the  erratic  Tam  O'Shanter. 

On  either  side  of  the  spacious  entrance 
hall  the  broad  balconies  were  draped 
with  enormous  national  flags  falling  in 
graceful  festoons,  and  pinned  in  the  cen- 
ter on  the  one  side  by  a  flower-framed 
portrait  of  Lord  of  the  Winds,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  perfect  reproduction  of 
Hartland. 

The  exterior  decorations  of  vShamble 
Oak  were  due  to  the  faithful  offices  of 
the  colored  pensioners,  many  of  whom 
had  been  delivered  from  bondage  upon 
the  same  ground  where  they  then  lived, 
by  that  edict  which  would  have  turned 
them  out  upon  the  world  as  helpless  pau- 
])ers  but  for  the  sympathy  of  the  former 
master.  They  had  remained  there  —  the 
greater  number  of  them  —  they  and  their 
descendants  —  as  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  "  Mars  John  and  Miss  Virginy  " 
as  if  their  fortunes  were  identical. 


The  occasion  of  their  unusual  display 
was  the  anticipated  arrival  of  Virginia, 
who  was  returning  from  a  prolonged  tour 
around  the  world  with  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Austin,  and  was  expected  at  Shamble 
Oak  that  evening,  Dick  Halstead  having 
gone  to  New  York  to  meet  and  bring  her 
home.  The  last  move  may  have  been  a 
much  premeditated  one  on  the  part  of 
Uncle  Jack,  who  had  developed  some 
wonderful  theories  of  match-making 
during  those  lonely  months  of  Virginia's 
absence  ;  and  Dick  may  not  have  been 
averse  to  the  finesse,  but  Virginia  was 
all  unconscious. 

John  Ormsby,  Dick's  mother  and 
father,  and  several  of  the  old  friends 
who  had  known  and  loved  Virginia 
since  her  childhood,  were  gathered  to 
welcome  her. 

The  flags  with  the  portraits  of  the 
horses  were  Watt's  idea,  and  it  was 
with  exceeding  pride  that  he  surveyed 
his  work  when  it  was  completed. 

"  Dar,  now!"  he  exclaimed  with  a 
delighted  chuckle.  "  Ef  dat  don'  fotch 
'em.  Watt  don'  know  nuthin'.  Dat 
monkey  show  over  dar  in  de  trees  don' 
go  fur  much  alongside  o'  dis  nohow. 
Dar's  somethin'  smashin'  an'  aboriginal 
in  dat  what  makes  de  fur  fly.  Hartland 
jis  looks  like  he  was  a  gwine  t'  stop. 
Glang,  dar,  you  bald-faced  coon  !  1 
reckin  Miss  Virginy  an'  me  thinks  mo' 
o'  you,  you  ole  rascal,  dan  any  odder 
nag  in  dis  country.  You  brung  Watt 
de  dandiest  little  pile  o'  rocks  what's 
in  de  persession  o'  any  niggah  in  dis 
heah  wState.  Te  hup  !  We  knowed  what 
was  what,  didn't  we,  ole  hoss-fly  ?  Didn't 
bring  Watt  no  wife,  did  ye  ?  But  you 
done  vo'  bes'.     Dat  saddle-colored  Staf- 
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fold  gal  used  to  vralk  aroun'  heah  wid 
her  head  clar  tip  in  de  clouds.  Nobody 
g-ood  nuff  fur  her  but  dat  Mukes  feller, 
dat  I  kin  buy  an'  sell.  Well,  dey  gits 
married  an'  moves  up  to  New  Yo'k. 
Dis  heah  country,  dis  heah  garden  spot 
ob  de  universe,  ain't  good  nuff  for 
dem  two  lofty  niggahs.  Whar  is  dey 
bofe  now?  Miss  Marfe  Mukes,  ef  you 
please,  am  doin'  genneman's  washin', 
an'  Mistah  Madison  Mukes  am'  a-wearin' 
out  chairs  in  de  pool-rooms,  a-tryin'  to 
win  a  tan-^'ard  wid  a  shoe-string,  an'  a 
guessin'  whar  his  next  meal  will  come 
frum.  No,  suh  !  Heah  I  is,  an  heah  I 
stays  as  long  as  de  ole  plantation  an'  me 
lasts." 

Spick  and  span  he  was,  with  his 
"buzzom  pin"  polished  and  displayed 
in  the  tricolored  scarf  which  was  still 
his  prize  possession  when  he  went  to 
meet  "  Mars  Dick  an'  Miss  Virginy  at 
de  deepo,"  the  carriage  heavy  with  the 
most  elaborate  decorations. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  the  train  ar- 
rived. Out  of  deference  to  his  guests, 
John  Ormsby  had  remained  at  home, 
and  onl}^  Watt  was  at  the  station  to 
meet  them. 

"Welcome  home.  Miss  Virginy  !  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  We  is  pow'ful  glad  to  dis- 
tend you  de  greetin'  an'  t'  see  you  after 
yo'  suspended  tower  aroun'  de  earf  upon 
ole  Virginy  sile  onct  mo.'    You  is " 

But  understanding  that  they  were 
threatened  with  one  of  Watt's  accus- 
tomed bursts  of  eloquence,  and  being 
particularly  desirous  of  seeing  her  uncle, 
Virginia  cruelly  interrupted  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Watt,"  she  cried,  smil- 
ing brightly  and  shaking  the  black  hand 
heartily.  "  It  is  awfully  good  of  yoii  to 
be  so  glad  to  see  me.  Where  is  Uncle 
Jack  ?     Did  not  he  come  to  meet  us  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  Miss  Virginy,  hit's  jis 
dis  heah  way.  Mars  John  couldn't  git 
off  frum  de  folks  what's  dar,  but  he  says 
to  me  as  I  was  a-startin',  says  he,  '  Watt, 
jis  make  dat  turnpike  smoke  an'  git  'em 
heah  in  double-quick  time  ef  it  costs  a 
wheel.'  Heah  am  de  kerrige  aroun'  dis 
side." 

"  Oh,  my!  "  exclaimed  Virginia.  "  How 
ver}^  pretty  that  looks  !  Did  you  do  it, 
W^att?" 

"  'Deed  I  did — me  an'  M'lissy." 

"Why,  it  is  quite  artistic  !  " 

"  Yas'am.  I  thought  dat  myse'f .  Heap 
a  diffence  tween  dis  time  an'  de  las'  time 
I  driv  you  down  dis  ole  road.  Mars  Dick. 


It  'ud  jis  do  yo'  heart  good  t'  look  at 
Mars  John,  Miss  Virginy.  Den  he 
nebber  smiled  'cept  when  he  couldn't 
he'p  it.  Miss  Virginy  looked  like  de 
chief  mourner  at  her  own  funeral,  an' 
you  wasn't  much  better,  Mars  Dick.  But 
now  Mars  John  don'  do  nuthin'  but  crack 
jokes  an'  laugh.  Miss  Virginy 's  eyes  is 
brighter  dan  clem  stars  up  dar,  an'  Mars 
Dick  he  looks  like  he  was  in  heaben.  I 
tells  you  times  is  changed  !  " 

"  A  happy  change,  Watt,  and  one 
which  I  hope  may  always  continue," 
said  Dick,  fervently. 

"Why,  Watt,  what  is  that?"  asked 
Virginia  as  a  bend  in  the  road  brought 
them  in  sight  of  Shamble  Oak.  "  It 
isn't  a  fire,  surely." 

"  No'me  !  "  laughed  Watt.  "  Dat's  de 
luminations  in  honah  ob  yo'  return 
home,  an'  dey  ripresents  de  welcome  ob 
de  cullod  people  on  de  farm,  who  is 
pow'ful  glad  to  have  you  back  amongst 
us  onct  mo'.  Seems  most  like  dar  had 
been  a  weddin'  on  de  ole  place,  don't 
hit  ?  Te  he  !  But  dar  ain't.  You'll 
find  'em  a  mighty  pleased  lot  to  see  you, 
Miss  Virginy." 

And  Watt's  words  were  made  good  as 
the  carriage  rolled  up  the  long  avenue 
between  the  rows  of  oaks,  where  the  old 
servants  were  all  gathered,  singing  and 
throwing  flowers  before  her  as  Virginia 
was  lifted  from  the  carriage  into  her 
uncle's  arms.  There  were  tears  of  hap- 
piness in  her  eyes  ;  but  she  was  perhaps 
less  gratified  at  the  demonstration  than 
was  Watt,  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
colored  element  smiling  and  shaking 
hands  with  them  as  if  he  were  the  one 
who  was  returning  from  abroad  and 
receiving  their  congratulations  upon  a 
safe  arrival. 

It  was  a  happy  evening  and  one  long  to 
be  remembered,  but  the  fullness  of  per- 
fect content  came  the  following  morning 
when,  alone  with  her  uncle  and  Dick, 
who  were  enjoying  their  cigars,  Vir- 
ginia sat  with  the  sweet,  flower-scented 
air  blowing  upon  her,  telling  them  of 
her  trip  abroad,  until  at  last  the  talk 
turned  upon  their  friends  in  New  York. 

"  Puss  and  Mr.  Hastings  are  to  be 
married  next  month,"  she  informed 
them.     "  She  is  ver}^  happy." 

"  I  told  you  that  would  be  a  match  !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Ormsby  with  a  reminis- 
cent chuckle. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  your  prophe- 
cy," laughed  Virginia,  throwing  an  arm 
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around  his  neck  and  i^ivini^'  him  a  ten- 
der kiss.  "  Do  you  remember  Dudley 
Dixon,  Uncle  Jack  ?  " 

"  That  little  chap  who  fancied  himself 
in  love  with  Ethel  ?" 

"  Yes.  They  are  to  be  married  at  the 
same  time  as  Puss  and  Mr.  Hastings." 

"  What  in  heaven's  name  can  old 
Melville  Austin  be  thinking-  of  ?  " 

"  They  are  well  matched,"  said  Dick, 
flinging  his  cigar  through  the  open  win- 
dow and  rising-.  ''  What  would  a  man 
of  intelligence  do  with  a  little  brainless 
thing  such  as  she  ?  But  suppose  we 
have  a  look  around  the  paddocks  this 
morning.  For  my  part,  I  never  seem 
to  have  seen  Shamble  Oak  until  I  have 
paid  my  respects  to  the  stock,  and  I  am 
sure  Virginia  feels  the  same." 

Virginia  caught  up  a  huge  sun-hat 
and  tied  it  on  quickly. 

"Come,  Uncle  Jack  !  "  she  cried  glee- 
fully. "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  air  of 
the  old  place  was  never  so  sweet !  " 

"  Anything  new  in  the  stable,  Uncle 
Jack?"  asked  Dick,  looking  at  Mr. 
"Ormsby  significantly. 

"  Only  the  one  you  bought,  which 
arrived  on  the  train  before  you  last 
night." 

"  Have  you  been  buying  another, 
Dick  ? "  asked  Virginia,  gazing  at  him 
from  under  the  shade  of  her  sun-hat. 
"  What  was  that  for  ?  You  seem  to  have 
plenty  already." 

"  He  is  a  fancy  of  Watt's,  and  you 
know  Watt  must  be  indulged,"  answered 
Dick. 

As  they  drew  near  the  stable,  their 
ears  were  startled  by  the  crashing  noise 
of  an  iron-shod  hoof  against  the  wood- 
work, followed  by  Watt's  voice  raised 
high  in  expostulation. 

"  Whoa,  dar  now !  Doggone  yo' 
pictur  '  !  What  you  tryin'  to  do  ?  Heah 
you  is  been  on  de  kears  fur  mor'n  two 
days'  an '  now  you'se  tryin'  to  demolish 
de  entire  structure  ob  yo'  future  home. 
Quit  dat !  D'ye  hear  ?  You'se  gwine  t' 
had  visitors  putty  soon,  an'  now  when  I'se 
tryin'  to  slick  you  up  a  leetle,  you  does 
yo'  berry  best  t'  look  yo'  berry  wust !  I 
jis  jump  on  you  d'rectly,  fo'  sho'.  Come 
out  heah  an'  let  de  sun  hit  you,  an'  take 
a  look  aroun'  an'  see  ef  you  reckomem- 
ber  any  thin'  I" 

The  next  moment  Watt  emerged  from 
the    doorway,   leading    a  high  -  headed 


chestnut  horse,  who  plunged  and  reared 
as  he  felt  the  keen,  bracing  spring  air. 
One  searching  look  from  Virginia,  and 
with  a  glad  cry  she  turned  to  Dick,  who 
stood  by  with  an  amused  smile  upon 
his  face. 

"  Why,  Dick,"  she  exclaimed  tremu- 
lously, "  it's  Hartland  !  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Uncle  Jack  w^rote  me  that  he 
went  to  New  York  to  buy  him,  and  Mr. 
Grey  told  him  Hartland  had  been  sold." 

"Yes,"  reiDlied  Dick,  "so  he  had — to 
me." 

"  And  he  is  really  yours  ? " 

"  No  ;  not  mine.     He  is  yours." 

Virginia  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
her  hands  glided  around  Dick's  arm  as 
with  upturned,  happy  face  and  suffused 
eyes  she  murmured  : 

"  Oh,  Dick,  you  are  so  good  to  me  !  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it.  I  would  rather 
have  Hartland  than  anything  in  this 
world  !  " 

When  she  had  succeeded  in  controlling 
her  emotion  she  turned  to  Watt,  her 
whole  countenance  irradiated  with  a 
smile  of  winsome  happiness  ;  but  Watt's 
arm  was  thrown  affectionately  around 
the  horse's  glossy  neck,  and  something 
almost  resembling  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  wonder  who  is  the  happier  in  hav- 
ing him.  Watt — you  or  I  ? "  askedVirginia. 
"  He  is  as  much  yours  as  mine,  you 
know,  and  you  must  stay  and  take  care 
of  him  until  you  get  married." 

"  Dat'll  be  nebber.  Missy.  Tell  de 
trufe,  I'se  already  married  to  dis  ole 
hoss,  an'  Watt  don'  want  no  odder 
bride.  I  stay  jis  as  long  as  de  ole  hoss 
libs  an'  Watt  libs,  an'  ef  he  dies  fust, 
Mars  Dick,  as  it's  nacthal  t'  'spose  he 
will,  I'se  gwine  t'  bury  him  ober  dar  in 
de  eas'  medder,  whar  he  fust  seen  de 
light  ob  day.  An'  when  de  good  Mars- 
ter  soun'  de  call  fur  Watt  t'  go,  please 
don'  bury  me  down  in  de  little  church- 
yard by  de  res'  ob  de  niggahs,  but 
carry  my  ole  bones  ober  to  de  eas'  med- 
der, too,  and  lay  me  alongside  o'  Hart- 
land, de  bes'  hoss  what  ebber  looked  fru 
a  bridle  an'  de  poo'  man's  fren'  in  a 
strange  land." 

Virginia  sighed.     Watt's  request  re- 
minded her  of  another  grave — a  living 
tomb  in  which  a  noble  life  was  hid  far 
away  among  the  blue  hills  of  Molokai. 
Wenona  Oilman. 


DURING  an  extended  experience 
as  examining  engineer  of  cer- 
tain mining  properties  in  South 
America,  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  was  spent  in  the  magnificent  forests 
of  that  country.  Being  a  keen  lover  of 
Nature,  and  something  of  a  naturalist 
and  sportsman,  my  work,  while  fre- 
quently perilous  and  toilsome,  was  con- 
genial, and  I  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  study  the  natives,  es- 
pecially the  native  hunters,  and  the 
countless  strange  beasts  and  birds  that 
came  under  observation. 

The  Indian  hunters  and  their  peculiar 
weapon,  the  blow-gun,  were  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  novelties  of  all,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  show  what  these  lithe, 
cat-like  savages  can  do  with  a  weapon 
which  is  simply' an  enlarged  "putty- 
blower,"  as  used  by  our  boys,  and  ap- 
parently as  inoffensive.  But,  though 
seemingly  so  harmless,  the  blow-gun  is 
a  terrible  affair  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
Indian  ;  for,  unlike  the  innocent  putty 
ball  popular  with  Young  America,  it  car- 
ries a  tiny  dart  tipped  with  one  of  the 
deadliest  of  known  poisons.  When  I  first 
saw  the  blow-guns  and  their  little  arrows 
it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  such  wea- 
pons could  kill  even  small  birds,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  dangerous  game  as  the 
"  lion,"  as  the  natives  term  the  jaguar  ; 
but  subsequent  experience  proved  the 
power  of  the  weapon,  and  a  dart  from  it 
would,  I  believe,  kill  any  animal,  no  mat- 


ter how  large,  if  the  poison  once  entered 
the  circulation. 

The  blow-gun  is  made  as  follows  :  A 
straight  palm,  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  into  a  nine-foot 
piece,  then  carefully  split  in  half.  This 
is  done  with  a  "  machete "  and  stone 
hammer,  and  must  be  done  slowly  and 
carefully  to  get  a  smooth  cut,  so  that 
the  two  pieces  may  be  put  together 
exactly. 

The  pith,  which  is  a  little  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  then 
removed.  Then  comes  the  really  diffi- 
cult part  of  enlarging  and  smoothing  the 
bore.  It  would  be  difficult  with  good 
tools  ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  the  only 
tools  possessed  by  the  Indians  for  the 
work  are  iron  knives  which  they  make 
themselves,  tigers'  teeth  and  claws  and 
fish  bones,  it  becomes  much  more  diffi- 
cult. Most  of  the  work  is  done  with 
old  teeth,  especially  those  which  are  de- 
cayed on  one  side,  and  with  the  claws. 

The  groove  is  slowly  enlarged  until  it 
is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Finally,  the  two  halves  are  fitted  to- 
gether and  wound  round  and  round  with 
strips  of  a  smooth  birch-like  bark,  bees- 
wax, or,  rather,  wasp's  wax,  being  used 
to  cement  it  on.  This  bark  is  cut  ribbon- 
shape,  being  about  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  wound  round  so  that  the  edge  over- 
laps. A  tiger  tooth,  or  something  simi- 
lar, is  cemented  on  the  smaller  end  as  a 
sight.  The  blow-gun,  when  completed, 
varies  from  seven  and  a  half  to  nine  feet 
long,  and  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter at  the  mouth-piece  and  three  quar- 
ters at  the  small  end. 

The  arrows  are  also  made  of  palm 
wood,  but  of  a  different  kind  and  of  a 
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harder  wood.  The)^  are  eight  inches 
long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in 
the  middle,  and  they  taper  to  a  point  at 
either  end.  In  order  that  they  may 
closely  fit  the  bore,  they  are  wound  at 
one  end  with  a  very  fine,  silky  vegetable 
wool  which  grows  on  trees  something 
like  the  button-ball  tree.  The  other 
end  is  dipped  in  poison  obtained  from 
a  red  toad.  These  toads  are  only  found 
in  two  localities,  on  very  high  mountains, 
and  the  Indians  make  annual  trips  to 
these  mountains  to  procure  the  toad. 
To  get  the  poison  the  toad  is  spitted  on 
an  arrow,  then  tickled  with  another  on 
the  belly.  In  a  few  minutes  a  reddish- 
yellow  liquid  exudes  from  the  toad's 
skin,  thrown  out  in  all  probability  in 
rage  at  its  tormentors,  and  the  points 
of  the  arrows,  after  being  notched  so 
as  to  break  easily,  are  dipped  in  this 
secretion. 

During  the  winter  of  1889,  while 
camping  on  the  Condoto  River  in  South 
America,  examining  some  gold  mines, 
my  men,  from  time  to  time,  spoke  of 
finding  the  tracks  of  a  large  lion  ;  but 
provisions  being  difficult  to  get,  as  we 
were  miles  from  any  inhabited  place 
known  to  us,  it  was  not  considered  wise 
to  waste  time  hunting  lions. 

One  day  my  men  reported  that  a 
"  balsa  "  had  passed  down  the  river,  and 
said  that  in  all  probability  there  was  an 
Indian  "  tambo,"  or  house,  farther  up  the 
river.  This  "  balsa  "  is  the  pith  of  a  large 
palm  called  "  barrigona,"  and  is  used  by 
the  Indians  for  shooting  rapids.  They 
insert  in  it  a  strong  upright  handle,  then 
straddling  the  "  balsa,"  and  holding  on  to 
the  upright,  they  shoot  rapids  through 
which  no  boat  or  canoe  could  pass. 

Upon  inquiry  among  the  men,  one 
recollected  having  heard  that  a  family 
of  San  Juan  Indians  had  a  "  colino " 
near  the  head  of  the  Condoto.  Now,  a 
"  colino  "  means  a  plantain  plantation, 
and  as  we  were  running  very  short  of 
this  very  necessary  article  of  diet,  I  de- 
termined to  take  one  of  my  men  and 
try  to  find  the  Indians.  Starting  with 
rifle  and  shotgun,  we  kept  as  near  the 
edge  of  the  river  as  possible  with  the 
view  of  finding  some  evidence  of  a 
path.  Our  progress  was  slow,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  the  way  through  dense 
underbrush  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
watch   for   snakes   at   the    same    time. 

Without  other  adventures  than  the 
killing  of  a  snake  and  encountering  a 


couple  of  monkeys,  late  in  the  afternoon 
we  saw  smoke  from^  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
became  sure  of  not  having  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  woods.  Just  as  night  was 
settling  down  we  reached  the  "  tambo;  " 
and  a  more  surprised  lot  of  Indians  could 
not  be  imagined.  Instead  of  one  family, 
we  found  four  under  the  same  roof;  and 
although  they  were  crowded  we  were 
made  welcome,  andm}^  "peon  "  arranged 
my  hammock  between  two  convenient 
posts.  We  found  the  Indians  beginning 
their  harvest  festival,  as  their  corn  had 
just  been  gathered.  The  ceremonies  are 
few,  consisting  principally  of  drinking 
"chica,"  which  is  a  slightl}^  fermented 
corn-juice.  It  is  a  thick,  muddy  liquid, 
made  by  putting  macerated  corn  in 
water.  Formerly  it  was  ground  by  be- 
ing chewed  by  the  Indian  women,  the 
pulp  being  put  in  large  stone  crocks 
with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  until 
fermentation  commences,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

The  drinking  commenced  shortly  after 
sundown,  and  all  indulged  in  it,  men, 
women,  and  children,  first  one  and  then 
another  passing  it  around.  Some  was 
offered  us,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  get 
any  service  from  the  Indians  after  once 
refusing  their  hospitality,  I  drank  some. 

The  Indians  drank  very  often;  and  in 
order  to  whet  their  appetite  would,  from 
time  to  time,  lay  a  pinch  of  powdered 
salt  and  "aji,"  or  red  Chili  pepper,  on 
their  tongues.  I  tried  that,  too,  and  found 
the  burning  something  indescribable. 

During  the  evening  I  mentioned  the 
lion's  tracks  that  my  men  had  seen,  and 
it  took  but  little  persuasion  to  arrange 
for  a  hunt  on  the  following  day. 

Shortly  after  seven  we  started,  there 
being  seven  of  us — five  Indians  armed 
with  blow-guns,  the  negro  with  an  im- 
mense "machete,"  and  myself  with  a 
carbine. 

The  woods  were  still  quite  dark  and 
wet  with  the  heavy  dews,  but  we  went 
along  silently  in  single  file,  keeping  al- 
v/ays  a  watchful  eye  on  the  ground  that 
our  steps  might  be  sure,  and  in  order 
that  no  axis  jerga  or  still  more  deadly 
Verugoso  should  strike  us  unawares. 
Four  or  five  dogs  accompanied  us.  An 
English  or  American  hunter  would  have 
viewed  them  with  disdain,  for  they  were 
small,  currish-looking  dogs  of  no  partic- 
ular iDreed.  They  could  neither  fight 
nor  point  a  bird,  but  they  would  follow 
the  scent  of  an  agouti,  peccary  or  lion^ 
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oftentimes  swimming-  rivers  to  do  it,  and 
hold  it  at  bay  when  found. 

They  would  also  chase  the  fleet  lit- 
tle paca  to  the  river's  edge,  where  the 
hunters  in  their  canoes  lay  in  wait. 

Striking-  the  foot  of  a  very  narrow, 
high  ridge,  we  commenced  to  climb  ;  for 
it  is  on  such  high  ridges  that  the  lions 
make  their  home.  There  was  no  path, 
and  a  way  had  to  be  cut  at  times.  Some- 
times we  would  come  to  an  almost  per- 
pendicular wall,  and  then  on  hands  and 
knees  we  would  slowly  creep. 

In  a  short  time  we  heard  angry  growls 
mingled  with  the  baying  of  the  dogs.  I 
then  advanced  next  to  the  leader,  and  we 
pushed  forward  rapidh'  and  silently. 

We  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  lion 
when  seventy  yards  distant.  Where  he 
was  standing — his  home,  in  fact — the 
ridge  had  broadened  out  to  twenty  feet 
in  width,  and  it  was  quite  clear — a  gigan- 
tic tree,  called  "  lechero,"  which  had  for- 
merly stood  on  the  edge,  having  fallen 
downhill. 

The  open  space  might  have  been  six- 
ty feet  long.  We  now  proceeded  very 
cautiously  that  the  beast  might  not  see 
us,  though  I  thought  there  was  little 
danger  of  it,  as  the  dogs  seemed  to  ab- 
sorb all  his  attention.  When  between 
thirty  and  forty  3^ards  distant  we  stopped 
to  take  a  good  view. 

The  lion  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  clearing,  slowly  swaying  his  tail 
as  does  a  cat  waiting  for  a  mouse,  while 
the  dogs  were  on  the  edge  of  the  little 
plateau  baying,  yet  ready  to  run. 

The  lion  would  make  a  move  toward 
one,  which  would  turn  tail  and  run  ;  but 
the  others  would  then  close  on  his 
rear. 

I  raised  my  rifle  to  shoot,  but  the 
Indian  beside  me  said,  in  bad  Spanish, 
"  Escopit  no  bueno ;  si  primer  tiro  no 
mata,  lion  pelea,"  which  means  "The 
gun  is  no  good  ;  if  the  first  shot  does 
not  kill,  the  lion  will  fight." 

I  had  then  never  shot  a  lion,  and  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  withheld ; 
but  then  came  the  desire  to  see  one  shot 
with  a  blow-gun,  and  I  lowered  my  car- 
bine, but  left  it  cocked,  ready  for  emer- 
gencies. 

We  then  proceeded,  and  within  a 
minute  I  was  amply  repaid  for  not 
shooting,  for  I  saw  how  the  lion  catches 
its  prey.  One  of  the  dogs  had  ventured 
too  near;  the  lion,  ever  watchful,  made 
a  mighty  spring,  and  when  he  landed. 


one  paw  was  on  the  back  of  the  dog, 
and  in  an  instant  his  powerful  jaws  had 
closed  on  the  neck  of  the  poor  beast. 
The  next  moment  he  raised  his  head, 
and  lashing  his  tail  violently,  gave  vent 
to  the  first  roar.  It  was  frightful ;  and 
so  he  stood  when  we  reached  the  edge 
of  the  clearing.  We  were  not  more  than 
twent}^  feet  distant  when  he  first  saw  us. 

An  instantaneous  change  came  over 
him,  his  tail  moved  in  ore  slowl}^,  and 
he  seeined  to  be  lowering  himself  for  a 
spring,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  first 
one  color,  then  another. 

At  this  moment  the  Indian  beside  me 
raised  his  blow-gun.  I  heard  nothing, 
but  saw  the  little  arrow  strike  the  lion 
right  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

The  moment  he  felt  the  dart  a  more 
startling  change  still  came  over  him. 
He  immediately  lost  all  his  fierce  look; 
raised  his  paw  and  brushed  off  the  arrow, 
the  broken  point  still  sticking  in  ;  then 
rubbed  his  nose  on  the  ground  ;  then 
turned  tail  and  ran,  but  not  before 
two  more  arrows  struck  him  in  the 
face.  The  dogs  started  in  full  cry,  but 
he  paid  no  attention  ;  we,  too,  followed 
as  soon  as  he  left  the  clearing.  He  kept 
on  the  ridge,  and  we  could  hear  him 
brushing  along.  We  soon  caught  sight 
of  him  again,'  but  he  was  then  walking, 
apparently  in  great  pain.  He  staggered, 
gathered  himself  up  and  walked  stiffly 
along,  the  dogs  nipping  his  hind  legs. 
Again  he  staggered,  then  fell,  but  he 
started  on  still  more  slowly.  Then  he 
fell,  and  his  whole  body  twitched  and 
shuddered.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  could 
not ;  then  shuddered  again  and  stretched 
out ;  and  so  we  came  up  to  him  and 
found  the  body  warm,  yet  every  muscle 
stiff  and  hard.  Upon  examining  his 
nose  I  found  it  very  much  swollen  and 
of  a  purplish-red  color.  The  Indians 
immediately  cut  out  the  place  where 
the  arrows  struck  him.  Measuring  him,  I 
found  him  to  be  eight  feet  eleven  inches 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

After  skinning  him,  the  Indians  cut 
out  certain  portions  to  eat,  and  we  then 
turned  homeward.  At  night  I  tasted  the 
"  san  coche,"  or  stew,  made  from  it  ; 
but  the  meat  was  very  tough  and  had  a 
most  disagreeable  odor.  When  the  In- 
dians cook  game  killed  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows they  put  no  salt  on  it,  which  they 
explain  by  saying  that  the  salt  brings 
out  the  poison.  So  ended  my  lion-hunt 
with  the  Indians  of  the  San  Juan. 


)REVIOUS 
to  the  early 
games  o  f 
the  season 
of  1892  it  may  be  interesting  to  review 
the  memorable  contests  of  last  season 
and  thus  refresh  one's  memory  upon 
the  individuals,  many  of  whom  will  still 
be  on  the  football  field  this  year. 

Probably  the  conditions  under  which 
the  various  teams  entered  the  football 
season  last  year  were  more  favorable  to 
a  highly  sustained  period  of  interest 
and  exciting  contests  than  ever  before. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  so  inuch  en- 
thusiasm for  the  sport  itself,  and  so  great 
a  desire  among  the  many  elevens  each  to 
make  a  better  showing  than  that  made 
the  preceding  3^ear,  that  the  heat  of  mid- 
summer had  by  no  means  disappeared 
when  the  pigskin  ball  was  brought  out 
and  practice  begun.  Then  there  was 
the  element  of  uncertainty  involved  to 
an  increased  degree  in  the  question  of 
championships,  not  only  of  the  various 
smaller  leagues,  but  also  of  the  princi- 
pal Intercollegiate  Association  and  the 
outside  contest  between  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. A  certain  added  stimulus  lay  in 
the  eagerness  with  which  athletic  clubs 
were  recruiting  teams,  and  the  appear- 
ance upon  these  elevens  of  old  college 
players  who  had,  in  their  day,  been 
shining  lights  upon  winning  teams. 
Withal,  therefore,  football  was  more  a 
topic  of  conversation  when  September 
came  than  usually  in  October. 

The  Intercollegiate  Association  con- 
sisted, as  in  the  preceding  year,  of 
Princeton,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Wesleyan  and  Yale,  and  at  th*-  outset  the 
prospect  was  decidedly  in  Yale's  favor. 
Not  only  did  she  number  more  of  the 
veteran  players  than  Princeton,  but  she 
had  the  prestige  of  victory.  Princeton 
had  elected  a  captain  who  resigned,  and 


that  was  supposed  to  be  dampening  to 
the  ardor  of  her  team.  In  fact,  so  low 
did  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  down- 
cast ones  sink  that  there  was  a  little  talk 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
feating Princeton  and  taking  second 
place.  The  showing  of  the  Philadel- 
phia team  the  preceding  year  had  been 
so  good,  and  the  game  between  them 
and  Princeton  so  close,  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  ground  for  the  belief  that 
Princeton  would  be  obliged  to  put  for- 
ward her  very  strongest  team  to  make 
sure  of  the  game.  Wesleyan  had  been 
unfortunate  in  the  failure  of  many  at- 
tempts to  secure  the  coaching  they  de- 
sired, and  having  been  defeated  by  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  final  match  of  1890,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  weakest  team  in  the 
association. 

This  was  the  general  aspect  of  affairs 
until  the  Princeton-Crescent  game  was 
played  in  Brooklyn.  In  that  contest. 
Princeton  showed  so  much  stronger  an 
eleven  than  was  expected,  played  with, 
such  speed  and  general  good  team  work 
for  so  early  a  period  in  the  season,  and, 
finally,  by  surpassing  the  score  that  Yale, 
had  made  against  the  same  adversaries, 
produced  such  a  favorable  impression,, 
that  Princeton  stock  went  up  with  a 
bound. 

Certainly  no  captain  had  done  so  much 
with  his  team  in  the  first  weeks  as  War- 
ren. He  had  started  with  material  far- 
more  raw  and  undisciplined  than  the 
others,  and  yet,  in  his  Crescent  game, 
displayed  the  most  tmited  team  work 
seen,  up  to  that  date,  in  the  association. 

Meanwhile  there  were  many  unfound- 
ed rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  outside 
match  between  Harvard  and  Yale,  about 
which  so  much  interest  centered,  would 
not  be  played.  These  doubts  were  set 
at  rest  by  a  meeting  between  the  two 
captains,  and  the  agreement  to  play  at 
Springfield  upon  the  vSaturday  before 
Thanksgiving.  At  nearly  the  same  time,. 
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besides  outside  gfanies  for  such  teams  as 
Cornell,  Lehig"h,  Lafayette  and  Trinity, 
other  schedules  were  being  arranged, 
the  most  important  being  those  of  the 
league,  containing  among  its  mem- 
bers Williams,  Amherst  and  Dartmouth, 
whose  g-ames  were  sure  to  be  close  and 
exciting  ;  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  those  of  the  athletic 
clubs  centering  in  New  York,  of  which 
the  Crescents  have  always  been  the 
acknowledged  leaders,  but  whose  title 
to  championship  had  in  the  preceding 
year   been  very  seriously  menaced   by 


terest  and  those  most  talked  of  were 
Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale.  In  the 
preliminary  discussions  as  to  individual 
merit,  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt 
that,  from  the  goal-posts  up  to  the  for- 
ward line.  Harvard  and  Princeton  were 
both  rather  better  satisfied  with  their 
material  than  was  Yale  with  hers.  But 
in  the  line  itself  Yale  liked  the  prospect 
better. 

Harvard  counted  upon  Trafford,  Lake 
and  Corbett  as  a  very  strong  trio,  also  a 
good  substitute  in  Fearing.  Prmceton 
had  had,  for  a  year,  her  eyes  upon  the 
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THE    YALE   TEAM, 


Left  end,  Hinkey.      Left  tackle.  Winter.      Left  guard,  Heffel finger.       Center,  Sanford.      Right  guard,  Morison. 

Right  tackle,  Wallis.  Right  end,  Hartwell.  Quarter-back,  Barbour.  Left  half-back.  Bliss. 

Right  half-back,  McClung.  Full-back,  McCormich. 


Orange,  and  was  likely  to  be  no  barren 
honor  if  held  against  such  organizations 
as  the  ^Manhattan  Athletic  Club  and  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club. 

After  the  excellent  showing  of  Prince- 
ton in  her  Crescent  match,  the  football 
world  settled  itself  down  for  a  period  of 
quiet  work  and  a  general  survey.  Nat- 
urally,  the  teams  exciting  the  most  in- 


younger  Poe,  while  Homans  and  King 
were  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  Yale 
had  McClung  and  Barbour  only  of  the 
preceding  year ;  but  Bliss  had  played 
a  good  game  as  substitute,  so  that  if 
a  good  full-back  could  be  found,  they 
would  be  able  to  fill  up  their  backs  sat- 
isfactorily. In  the  forward  line  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Princeton  were  lame  on 
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OUTIAG  FOR   OCTOBER. 


one  end  at  least,  and  presumably  in  the 
center  ;  but  Yale  was  in  the  best  shape 
of  the  three  on  account  of  having  two 
exceptionally  strong  guards.  In  actual 
veteran  players,  Harvard  had  Trafford, 
Corbett,  Lake,  Hallowell  and  Newell ; 
Yale.  McClung,  Barbour,  AVallis,  Hart- 
well,  Morison  and  He£Eelfino-er  ;  Prince- 


ton used  in  their  final  teams  men  who 
had  not  been  counted  upon  as  probable 
players  until  the  season  was  well  ad- 
vanced. Yale  played  a  man  at  full- 
back who  did  not  do  any  punting  at  all. 
The  October  records  of  the  three  teams 
show  a  greater  regularity  in  the  play  of 
the  Yale  team  than  either  of  the  others. 
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WATCHING   THE   BALL    BEING    PUT    IN    PLAY. 


ton,  Homans,  King,  Warren,  Symmes 
and  Riggs.  Both  Upton,  of  Harvard, 
and  Crosby,  of  Yale,  were  in  college, 
but  were  both  thrown  out  by  illness. 

Such,  then,  was  the  situation  at  the 
outset  as  far  as  veterans  were  concerned. 

As  for  material  which  was  then  in 
sight.  Harvard  had  rather  the  best  of  it 
in  quantity,  owing  to  the  great  mass  of 
men  interested  by  the  sport  the  pre- 
vious year.  Bangs,  Mackie,  Emmons. 
Waters  and  Gage,  of  those  who  event- 
ually succeeded  in  making  the  team, 
were  early  in  the  field  —  Bangs  and 
Mackie,  products  of  the  previous  year  ; 
Emmons,  Waters  and  Gage,  new  men. 
Dexter,  who  was  finally  selected  as 
a  guard,  did  not  come  out  until  near- 
ly mid-season.  At  Princeton,  Wheeler, 
Harold,  Holly,  Vincent  and  Poe  were 
at  work  in  the  first  of  the  season ; 
but  Flint  did  not  come  out  until 
later,  and  then  first  as  a  forward  in- 
stead of  a  half-back.  At  New  Ha- 
ven, Sanford,  Hinkey,  Winter,  Bliss  and 
McCormick  were  among  the  first  batch 
of  players,  although  McCormick  began 
at  quarter  and  eventually  became  full 
back.     Thus  both  Harvard  and  Prince- 


Up  to  November  ist  Harvard  had  played 
nine  games,  in  three  of  them  scoring  less 
than  twenty  points,  and  in  two  of  them 
being  scored  upon  by  their  opponents. 
Twice  they  had  run  the  score  up  over 
seventy.  Princeton  had  played  nine 
games,  scoring  less  than  twenty  in  two 
of  them,  and  over  seventy  in  two,  but 
not  being  scored  on  in  return.  Yale  had 
played  seven  games,  never  failing  to 
score  twenty-five  points  or  over,  but 
never  scoring  over  fifty,  and,  like  Prince- 
ton, not  being  scored  against.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  in  the  handling  of  the 
teams  occurred  in  the  last  half  of  Octo- 
ber, which  both  Harvard  and  Princeton 
devoted  very  largely  to  games,  while 
Yale  preferred  regular  practice. 

On  the  14th  of  October  all  three  teams 
played.  Harvard  defeating  Technology 
26  to  o, Princeton  defeating  Lehigh  30  to  o 
and  Yale  defeating  Stagg's  team  28  to  o. 
But  from  that  date  on,  Yale  played  only 
Orange  and  Lehigh,  while  Harvard  play- 
ed Williams,  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  An- 
dover  and  Stagg's  team,  and  Princeton 
met  Franklin  and  Marshall,  Lafayette, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club  and  Wesleyan. 
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The  justification  of  this  policy  upon 
Yale's  part,  in  thus  sacrificingf  games  to 
the  development  of  general  play,  even 
though  it  seemed  to  many  a  reckless 
sacritice  of  team  play  to  perfecting 
smaller  details  of  the  work  in  each  posi- 
tion, was  more  than  demonstrated  in  the 
first  November  game  of  that  team.  In. 
that  match  they  met  the  Crescents  for 
the  second  time,  and  scored  easily  and 
rapidly.  While  the  fact  that  they  scored 
seventy  points  was  not  to  be  despised,  it 
was  not  so  much  the  running  up  of  the 
number  of  points  as  the  thorough  accu- 
racy of  movement  shown  by  the  line 
men  that  satisfied  the  old  Yale  players 
who  watched  the  match  that  the  team 
was  being  well  handled.  More  than  this, 
the  November  play  of  the  Yale  team 
was  almost  uniformly  satisfactory,  while 
that  of  both  Harvard  and  Princeton  pro- 
voked much  criticism  from  their  friends. 
The  Harvard  games  which  showed  this 
were  the  matches  with  Stagg's  team  and 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  in  both 


played  Crescent  in  early  October,  only 
a  week  apart,  and  Princeton  put  up  the 
better  game  and  made  the  better  score. 
These  same  teams  played  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  early  Novem- 
ber, a  week  apart,  and  Yale  exactly 
doubled  the  score  made  by  Princeton. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Pennsyl- 
vania made  their  supreme  effort  agaiinst 
Princeton  ;  but  for  all  that,  the  pla}j-  of 
the  Yale  team,  when  they  were  actually 
sent  for  all  they  were  worth,  as  tliey 
were  in  the  first  half  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania game,  gave  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  their  month's  work  upon  detail 
of  position.'  But  Princeton,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  material  they  were 
working  up,  were  far  more  clever  than 
they  had  shown  ;  for  they  saw  that  they 
must  put  their  strength  into  a  defense 
that  would  enable  them  to  meet  the 
terrific  swinging  offense  of  the  Yale 
team.  Steadily  they  worked  this  up, 
studying  the  work  of  Yale  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania game,  and  later  in  the  Harvard 
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of  which  Harvard  was  forced  and  scored 
on,  while  the  Princeton  games  with  Or- 
ange and  Cornell,  particularly  the  latter, 
in  which  Princeton  labored  most  percept- 
ibly, were  far  from  encouraging. 

As  a  point  of  comparison,  it  should 
"be  noted  that  both  Yale  and  Princeton 


game,  with  especial  care  and  excellent 
judgment,  as  was  shown  in  their  final 
match. 

But  we  anticipate.  By  the  time  the 
interest  in  the  Harvard- Yale  match, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  a  week,  had 
reached     fever-heat,     many    were    the 
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PRACTICING    AT   YALE. 


rash  predictions  made  as  to  the  re- 
sult by  men  who  enjoyed  guessing. 
The  truth  was  that  the  two  teams  were 
so  nearly  matched  that  a  very  slight 
thing  might  turn  the  scale  at  the  last 
moment.  Both  teams  had  done  things 
that  provoked  a  strong  criticism  —  Har- 
vard in  keeping  up  the  changes  in  her 
line  to  the  very  eve  of  the  match  ;  Yale 
in  swinging  four  men  out  of  the  seven 
completely  around,  by  sending  her  right 
end  and  tackle  over  to  play  on  the  left, 
and  bringing  the  left  end  and  tackle  over 
to  the  right.  vStill  more,  this  was  plac- 
ing two  absolutely  green  men  against 
the  admittedly  two  strongest  men  in  the 
Harvard  line. 


The  generally  expressed  opinion,  the 
week  before  the  match,  was  that  Har- 
vard possessed  the  best  individual  play- 
ers, while  Yale  excelled  in  team  play. 

November  21st  came,  and  with  it  such 
a  crowd  of  people  to  Springfield  as 
turned  that  good  city  into  a  college  town, 
gay  with  ribbons  and  banners.  The 
day,  though  hazy  in  the  morning,  turned 
out  all  that  could  be  desired  by  after- 
noon, the  sun  streaming  forth  and  the 
air  being  sufficiently  mild  to  render  it 
both  safe  and  comfortable  to  sit  through 
the  two  hours  upon  the  open  stands. 
The  arrangements  for  both  spectators 
and  players  were  far  better  than  those 
of  the  previous  year.     The  field  itself 
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has  already  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  for 
running,  on  account  of  its  dry,  springy 
character,  and  this  point  was  once  more 
demonstrated. 

The  stands  were  built  entirel)'"  arotmd 
the  field  ;  those  running  along  the  sides 
the  full  length  of  the  field  were  re- 
served, the  one  side  for  Harvard  sym- 
pathizers, and  the  other  for  the  parti- 
sans of  Yale.  The  stands  on  either  end 
were  more  or  less  mixed  in  colors  and 
sympathy ;  but  those  occupying  these 
seats  were  neither  so  enthusiastic  nor 
so  intense,  perhaps,  in  their  feelings  as 
the  others.  For  all  that,  even  before 
the  players  came  upon  the  field  the 
cheering  and  general  enthusiasm  were 
really  inspiring.  But  when  the  two 
teams  made  their  appearance  the  crowd 
went  wild,  and  for  several  minutes  were 
literally  uncontrollable. 

After  a  short  preliminary  practice, 
the  two  captains  tossed,  and  Yale  won. 
There  was  so  little  wind  that  almost 
without  hesitation  McClung  chose  the 
ball,  Trafford  took  the  west  goal  and 
the  two  teams  lined  out  across  the  field, 
stretching  its  gridiron  stripes  in  the  cen- 
ter of  that  throng  of  some  twenty-one 
thousand  people.  Then'  followed  that 
pause  of  death-like  stillness  which  al- 
ways precedes  the  kick-ofE  in  an  impor- 
tant match  —  that  moment  when  the 
cheers  have  ceased  and  every  one  feels 
his  heart  thumping  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement. In  this  instance  the  pause 
was  even  longer  than  usual,  the  two 
teams  standing  almost  motionless,  while 
every  one  waited  for  the  shock  that  was 
to  come  when  they  should  spring  upon 
each  other. 

At  last  the  Yale  wedge  springs  from 
its  crouching  position,  the  Harvard  line 
hurls  itself  forward,  and  the  game  is  on. 
Now,  like  the  players,  the  crowd  feels 
the  relief  of  actual  play,  and  that  con- 
striction in  the  throat  is  gone.  Not 
only  the  enthusiast,  but  the  average 
spectator,  feels  a  desire  to  cheer  at  every 
play.  Now  one  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  Yale  can  uphold  her 
reputation  for  team  play,  and  also 
whether  Harvard  can  stand  the  re- 
peated assaults  along  her  line.  Yale 
finds  it  a  different  matter  crashing 
through  this  heavy  Harvard  line  from 
sweeping  through  the  lines  thus  far  op- 
posed to  her.  But  she  gains  her  dis- 
tance, and  the  Harvard  backs  feel  the 


shadows  of  their  goal-posts,  stretching 
out  like  fingers,  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the 
Yale  line  comes  steadily  on.  If  the  Har- 
vard line  does  not  stop  this  advance  or 
secure  the  ball  speedily,  Yale  will  score. 
On  they  come,  five  yards  at  a  time,  and 
now  the  blue  line  has  crowded  the  crim- 
son down  to  the  last  ditch.  One  more 
plunge  and  Morison  is  over  the  line,  and 
Yale  has  a  touchdown. 

The  entire  south  side  of  the  field  rises 
like  one  man  with  a  myriad  blue  arms, 
while  the  north  side  is  emotionless,  save 
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for  a  slight  settling  down  into  a  grim- 
ness — by  no  means  of  despair,  but  of 
disappointment  —  that  Yale  should  have 
secured  the  lead,  and  secured  it,  too, 
without  Harvard's  having  a  chance  at 
the  ball.  The  men  who  advanced  the 
play  from  the  kick-off  to  the  touchdown 
were  as  follows :  Sanford,  Bliss,  Mc- 
Clung, Heffelfinger,  McCormick  and 
Morison,  seven  plays  in  all,  occupying 
four  minutes.  Only  players  know  what 
it  costs  both  sides — this  succession  of 
desperate  plunges,  this  continuous  effort 
of  resistance. 
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Harvard  brings  the  ball  out  to  the 
twenty-five-yard  line,  for  Yale  misses 
the  goal,  and  the  struggle  begins  anew. 
Lake  makes  some  remarkable  runs,  and 
Trafford  kicks- hard  and  often  ;  but  the 
first  half  ends  with  the  score  still  four 
to  nothing  in  Yale's  favor. 

The  year  before,  upon  the  same  field, 
the  first  half  of  the  game  between  Har- 
vard and  Yale  ended  with  no  score,  and 
Harvard  won  the  game  in  the  second 
half,  scoring  twelve  points  to  Yale's  six. 
There  is  evidently  a  large  proportion  of 
this  audience  familiar  with  that  game 
—  in  fact  many  of  them  saw  it.  On 
this  account  there  is  plenty  of  confi- 
dence still  in  the  Harvard  side,  and  the 
Yale  men  do  not  feel  by  any  means  sure 
that  they  can  maintain  their  lead. 

After  ten  minutes'  intermission  the 
two  teams  come  out  for  the  last  half. 
This  time  Harvard  has  the  ball,  and 
every  one,  not  only  upon  the  two  teams, 
but  also  among  the  spectators,  feels 
that  there  will  be  a  bitter  struggle  on 
the  part  of  Harvard  not  to  lose  posses- 
sion of  the  ball,  and  on  the  part  of  Yale 
to  force  Harvard  as  early  as  possible  to 
kick. 

Harvard  sends  the  wedge,  then  Cor- 
"bett  and  Lake,  but  cannot  succeed  in 
gaining  the  necessary  five  yards,  and 
Trafford  punts.  Yale  has  had  a  hard 
half  as  well  as  Harvard,  and  is  equally 
unable  to  force  matters,  so  that  for  a 
time  both  teams  are  driven  to  punting. 
At  this  point  Trafford's  kicking  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  Bliss  ;  and,  although 
the  ball  travels  through  a  long  range, 
it  seems  landing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Yale's  goal.  But  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing among  the  Harvard  backs  upon  one 
of  Bliss'  kicks  results  in  Yale's  securing 
the  ball  at  the  center.  This  means  to 
Harvard  the  loss  of  all  the  ground  that 
Trafford  has  gained,  ten  yards  at  a  time, 
in  his  punts.  Yale  forces  the  play  down 
into  Harvard's  goal,  where  they  in  turn 
make  another  gallant  stand,  and  by  pre- 
venting further  advance,  secure  the  ball. 
Trafford  relieves  the  strain  by  strong 
kicking,  and  the  location  of  the  ball 
moves  out  of  the  danger-point  for  Har- 
vard and  toward  the  center  of  the  field, 
though  still  in  Cambridge  territory. 
Here  Corbett,  on  an  attempt  to  circle 
the  Yale  end,  is  tackled  by  Hinkey, 
thrown,  and  loses  the  ball,  which  Bliss 
secures,  and,  with  it,  an  almost  clear 
field. 


In  a  moment  Harvard's  last  chance 
of  winning  disappears  as  the  Yale  run- 
ner speeds  down  the  field  and  crosses 
the  goal-line.  McClung  kicks  the  goal, 
and  the  score  stands  ten  to  nothing 
in  Yale's  favor,  and  only  ten  minutes 
left  to  play.  But  Harvard,  never  weak- 
ening, shows,  even  in  this  last  ten  min- 
utes, the  prettiest  exhibition  of  unbeat- 
en pluck  seen  in  any  game  of  the  sea- 
son, by  twice  carrying  the  ball  down 
within  kicking  distance  of  the  Yale 
goal.  Yale  fought  with  desperation 
when  they  saw  what  was  coming ;  but 
even  the  confidence  inspired  by  almost 
the  certainty  of  victory,  and  the  desire 
to  prevent  scoring,  could  not  hold  back 
the  Harvard  advance.  But  when  Traf- 
ford dropped  back  for  his  kick,  by  a 
supreme  effort  Yale  forged  through  the 
tired  Harvard  line  and  stopped  the  ball. 
The  second  attempt,  a  few  minutes  la- 
ter, went  wide,  and  Harvard's  chance  to 
score  was  gone.  Yale  rushed  the  ball 
up  the  field,  passed  the  center  and 
down  into  Harvard's  goal,  when  the 
referee  called  time,  and  the  game  was 
Yale's. 

The  other  final  contests  which  took 
place  during  the  last  half  of  November, 
exclusive  of  the  Yale  and  Princeton 
match,  of  which  we  shall  speak  fully  in 
our  next  issue,  were  the  Wesley  an- Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  match  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Association,  which  was 
won  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  not,  how- 
ever, without  far  more  of  a  struggle 
than  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the 
season ;  the  Williams-Amherst  match, 
which  resulted  in  a  draw,  both  sides 
playing  a  careful  defensive  game  ;  the 
Crescent-Manhattan  match,  which  was 
won  by  the  Crescents  through  their  su- 
perior organization ;  the  West  Point- 
Annapolis  return  match  at  Annapolis, 
which  was  finally  played  after  con- 
siderable correspondence  and  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  take 
place,  and  in  which  the  Army,  thanks 
to  the  coaching  they  had  received, 
turned  the  tables  upon  the  Navy  and 
defeated  them  ;  and  the  Cornell-Univer- 
sity match  at  Chicago,  which  was  won 
by  the  University,  but  which  Was  dis- 
gracefully brutal,  if  the  accounts  of  the 
"  slugging "  are  to  be  credited.  An- 
dover,  as  last  year,  defeated  Exeter. 

Among  the  elevens  outside  the  asso- 
ciation there  were  a  far  larger  number 
of  thoroughly  trained  and  expert  teams 
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than  were  ever  before  in  the  field.  Tlie 
team  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association 
loomed  np  into  prominence  that  led 
many  to  hope  that  they  and  the  Cres- 
cents would  come  together.  Certainly 
the  former  showed  by  their  game 
against  Harvard,  and  also  in  their  over- 
whelming- defeat  of  Stagg's  team,  that 
they  were  no  novices.  Cornell,  by  hold- 
ing- Princeton  down  to  six  points,  and 
those  obtained  only  the  very  last  mo- 
ment of  the  game,  earned  the  right  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  outsiders,  even  though  they  did  fail 
to  defeat  the  University  team  at  Chica- 
g-Q.  This  latter  team  also  put  up  some 
fine  football,  although  they  rendered 
it  less  noticeable  by  permitting  ques- 
tionable practices  in  the  line  of  fouls 
and  slugging.  Had  the  teams  in  the 
league  containing  AVilliams  and  Am- 
herst been  brought  against  some  of  the 
Pennsylvania  teams  —  Lehigh,  Lafay- 
ette, Bucknell  and  others  —  in  a  series, 
we  should  have  seen  some  good  match- 
es. Trinity  wandered  about  and  showed 
every  one,  Wesleyan  included,  that  Hart- 
ford could  turn  out  a  first-class  team. 
In  fact,  to  even  name  the  teams  that 
deserve  mention  w^ould  be  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  these  articles. 

Football  among  the  schools,  particu- 
larly in  and  about  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
the    colleges    now    draw    from     these 


sources  really  expert  players.  Then,, 
too,  Andover  and  Exeter  defeat  fresh- 
man teams  of  Harvard  and  Yale  with 
ease,  owing  to  the  superior  team  play 
in  these  schools. 

The  season  brought  out  one  point  with 
particular  force,  and  that  was  that  the 
tactics  of  a  team  expecting,  and,  as  it 
were,  admitting  defeat  at  the  outset, 
may  be  of  the  most  aggressively  daring 
kind.  Wherever  a  contest  was  between 
teams  of  comparatively  equal  standing 
the  methods  were  at  once  narrowed  down 
to  such  as  provided  for  some  measure  of 
defense,  and  these  matches,  therefore, 
showed  little  evidence  in  support  of  this 
statement.  But  wherever  an  inferior 
team  was  matched  against  a  markedly 
superior  one  ;  when,  as  the  saying  goes,, 
there  was  "  Everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,"  we  were  treated  to  the 
aggressive  game  in  its  most  remarkable 
form.  Perhaps  the  most  evident  case  of 
this  kind  was  shown  in  the  games  played 
by  Stagg's  team,  the  one  with  Harvard 
and  the  other  with  Wesleyan.  While  the 
Wesleyan  team  defeated  Stagg's  team 
by  12  to  8,  Stagg  completely  overshad- 
owed Wesleyan  when  his  team  encoun- 
tered Harvard,  for  he  not  only  scored 
on  them,  but  kept  them  down  to  36  in 
one  game  and  44  in  the  second,  while 
Wesleyan  was  swamped  by  a  score  of 
124  to  o. 

To  be  concluded  in  November. 


RIOR  to  the  year  173S 
the  Governor  of  New 
York  had  also  been 
the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Lewis  Mor- 
ris was  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  separate  from  New 
York.  At  this  time  the  history  of  the 
militia  of  the  province  may  be  said  to 
begin. 

All  able-bodied  men,  with  certain 
exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  forty-five,  constituted  the 
militia,  and  all  were  liable  to  be 
called  into  service  at  any  time  for 
duty  within  the  province.  The  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  four  divisions, 
each  commanded  by  a  major  -  gen- 
eral ;  each  county  constituted  a  bri- 
gade (there  being  thirteen),  and  each 
city  or  town  furnished  either  a  regi- 
ment, battalion  or  company,  making  a 
total  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  men, 
including  officers.  The  Governor  was 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  this  organiza- 
tion, with  few  modifications,  remained 
until  1 86 1. 

Although  laws  had  been  passed  in 
1738,  and  in  subsequent  years,  relating 
to  the  militia,  it  existed  as  such  only  on 
paper  until  1746,  when  the  war  was  de- 
clared between  England  and  France, 
known  in  American  history  as  "  King 
George's  War."  On  June  12th  of  that 
year  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
voted  to  raise  and  equip  500  men  for 
service.  The  men  in  those  days  fur- 
nished their  own  arms.  Six  pounds 
bounty  was  offered  recruits.  Within 
two  months  660  men  offered  them- 
selves. Out  of  these  men  five  com- 
panies were  enlisted  as  of  the  province, 
and  one  was  transferred  to  New  York, 
making  six  companies  in  all.  These 
troops  were  under  command  of  Col. 
Philip  Schuyler.  During  the  remainder 
of  that  year,  and  until  the  autumn  of 
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1747,  they  served  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany  against  Indians  and  to  protect 
the  frontier. 

In  April,  1747,  the  New  Jersey  troops 
mutinied  because  of  arrears  of  pay,  but 
after  much  trouble,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  their  officers,  they  consented 
to  remain,  their  pay  having  been  ad- 
vanced by  their  colonel  out  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  They  served  until  1748, 
when  peace  was  declared  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Peace  was  of  short 
duration,  however,  and  in  1 754  war  broke 
out  again — "The  French  and  Indian 
War." 

In  1755  five  hundred  men  were  re- 
cruited from  New  Jersey,  and  marched 
under  command  of  Col.  Peter  Schuyler. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
that  year  Col.  John  Anderson,  of  Sussex 
Count}^,  with  a  part  of  the  New  Jersey 
contingent,  scoured  the  country  around 
Easton,  Pa.;  and  after  Brad  dock's  de- 
feat, July  9th,  he  followed  and  harassed 
the  enem}^  the  Governor  in  the  mean 
time  having  organized  and  dispatched 
troops  from  all  parts  of  the  province 
for  the  protection  of  the  western  fron- 
tier. 

A  part  of  the  New  Jersey  contingent 
served  in  the  decisive  engagement  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  George,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1755,  which  relieved  some- 
what the  effects  of  Braddock's  disastrous 
and  overwhelming  defeat.  The  English 
in  the  battle  were  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Johnson. 

During  1756  the  provincial  force  of 
the  colonies  was  increased.  New  Jersey 
furnishing  her  quota.  The  New  Jersey 
troops  were  now  commanded  by  Colonel 
De  Hart.  Governor  Shirley  was  ap- 
pointed Commander  -  in  -  Chief  of  the 
colonial  troops,  afterwards  succeeded 
by  General  Abercrombie. 

Colonel  Schuyler  and  about  half  of  the 
New  Jersey  Regiment  were  captured  at 
Oswego  when  that  place  was  taken  by 
the  enemy,  August  14,  1756,  and  were 
held  prisoners  until  the  end  of  the  cam- 
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paign,  being  then  paroled  on  agreeing 
not  to  serve  again  for  eighteen  months. 
After  Colonel  Schuyler's  capture  the 
New  Jersey  Regiment  was  reorganized 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Parker, 
and  was  recruited  up  to  the  full  strength 
of  500  men. 

Early  in  1757,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar regiment,  a  company  of  120  rangers 
were  enlisted  to  protect  the  frontier 
against  Indians,  and  they  were  fully  em- 
ployed, 100  of  them  being  in  the  field 
all  winter — something  unusual  for  troops 
in  those  days. 

During  that  year  the  reorganized 
regiment  was  captured  at  Fort  William 
Henr}",  and  was  afterwards  paroled  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  given  to 
Colonel  Schuyler's  Battalion. 

Enlistments  were  going  on  all  this 
time,  and  in  1758  over  1,200  men  were 
in  the  field,  and  formed,  with  the  Con- 
necticut troops,  the  rear  guard  of  Aber- 
crombie's  army  in  marching  to  the 
attack  of  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was 
repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Let  us  see 
what  others  thought  of  the  New  Jersey 
troops  at  this  time. 

The  Penns3dvania  Gazette,  June  8, 
1758,  in  its  New  York  letter  of  June  5th, 
said :  "  A  few  days  ago  the  New  Jersey 
forces  of  between  1,100  and  1,200  of  the 
likeliest  well-set  men  for  the  purpose  as 
have  perhaps  turned  out  on  any  cam- 
paign, passed  by  this  place  for  Albany. 
They  were  under  Colonel  Johnson, and  all 
in  high  spirits  ;  their  uniform  blue,  faced 
with  red,  grey  stockings  and  buckskin 
breeches."  The  pay  per  diem  at  this 
time  was  :  Captain,  6s.;  lieutenants,  5s.; 
sergeants,  4s.;  corporals,  3s.  6d.;  privates. 

Each  officer  and  soldier  was  furnished, 
in  addition  to  pay  and  rations,  with  the 
following  list  of  clothing  :  "  i  blanket ;  a 
half,  thick  under- jacket;  a  kersey  jacket, 
lapelled ;  buckskin  breeches ;  2  check 
shirts  ;  2  pair  shoes  ;  2  pair  stockings  ;  a 
leathern  cap  and  a  hatchet."  The  cap- 
tain was  allowed  20s.  for  each  man  he 
enlisted. 

During  1759  more  troops  were  en- 
listed, but  only  after  continuous  hard 
struggles  and  by  offering  a  bounty  of 
^12  per  man  and  an  increase  of  pay.  A 
complement  of  1,000  men  was  kept  up 
during  1758, 1759  and  1760  ;  during  1761 
and  1762  it  dropped  to  about  660.  In- 
cluding the  year  1759,  New  Jersey,  out 
of  a  male  population  of  about  15,000  lia- 


ble for  military  duty,  had  lost  nearly  or 
quite  1,000  ;  but,  as  already  stated,  the 
province  continued  to  send  recruits  to 
the  front,  and  its  quota  was  always  full 
and  ready  for  whatever  fate  might  be- 
fall. Look  at  some  of  the  disasters  they 
had  to  contend  against.  First,  half  the 
regiment  had  been  captured  at  Oswego; 
again,  after  recruiting  the  remnant  to 
full  strength,  it  was  captured  in  its  en- 
tirety at  Fort  William  Henry.  Hard 
luck  and  misfortune  seemed  to  give 
added  courage  to  those  who  remained 
at  home,  however,  for  soon  the  New 
Jersey  contingent  was  again  to  the 
front  and  better,  if  anything,  than  be- 
fore. At  this  time  the  regiment  was 
known  as  "The  Jersey  Blues."  Captain 
Knox,  in  his  "  Historical  Journal  of  the 
Campaigns  in  North  America,  1757-60," 
thus  describes  the  arrival  of  this  corps 
at  Amherst's  camp  at  Oswego,  August 
9,  1760  :  "  The  Jersey  Blues,  commanded 
by  that  brave  expert  officer.  Col.  Schuy- 
ler, joined  the  army  yesterday  and  to- 
day ;  this  is  a  disciplined  regular  corps  ; 
their  uniform  is  blue,  faced  with  scar- 
let— a  good  body  of  men,  and  they  make 
a  respectable  appearance."  This  was 
the  same  Colonel  Schuyler,  and  probably 
with  many  of  the  same  men  who  had 
been  captured  at  this  spot  nearly  four 
years  before  ;  they  had  been  exchanged, 
their  parole  of  eighteen  months  was  up, 
and  back  they  went  to  have  their  chance 
at  capturing,  for  in  that  year  the  French 
surrendered  all  their  North  American 
possessions  to  the  English. 

During  1762  the  New  Jersey  troops 
formed  a  portion  of  the  provincial  con- 
tingent in  the  English  expedition  against 
Havana,  and  took  part  in  the  storming 
of  Moro  Castle,  which  was  surrendered 
July  30,  1762,  after  a  siege  of  twenty- 
nine  days.  On  August  nth  Havana 
capitulated.  The  Indians  continued  their 
hostilities  till  1764.  Peace  was  made 
with  them  in  that  year  under  a  treaty 
negotiated  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 

The  expenditures  that  New  Jersey  had 
been  put  to  during  the  war  up  to  1 7  6  2  had 
amounted  to  $5  "  for  each  living  being 
in  the  province  ;  "  so  reads  an  old  chron- 
icle of  the  time.  Think  of  that  as  a  tax 
for  people  who  were  poor,  who  had  no 
manufactures,  no  commerce  to  fall  back 
upon  !  Is  it  wonderful  that  such  a 
people  have  come  to  the  front  with 
giant  strides  ?  But  harder  still  were  to 
be  the  sufferings,  and  greater  still  were 
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to  be  the  taxes,  of  this  sturdy  people. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  to  come, 
and  that  right  soon. 

The  active  militia  of  the  province  had 
fallen  into  "  innocuous  desuetude  "  dur- 
ing the  time  since  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  1764,  and  1775  found  the  colony 
without  soldiers. 

On  October  9,  1775,  the  Congress 
made  the  call  for  troops  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  that 
they  immediately  raise,  at  the  expense 
of  the  continent,  two  battalions,  consist- 
ing of  eight  companies  each,  and  each 
company  of  sixty-eight  privates,  offi- 
cered with  one  captain,  one  lieutenant, 
one  ensign,  four  sergeants  and  four  cor- 
porals. 

"  That  the  privates  be  enlisted  for  one 
year,  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  calendar 
month,  liable  to  be  discharged  at  any 
time  on  allowing  them  one  month's  pay 
extraordinary. 

"  That  each  of  the  privates  be  allowed, 
instead  of  a  bounty,  one  felt  hat,  a  pair 
of  yarn  stockings  and  a  pair  of  shoes — 
the  men  to  find  their  own  arms. 

"  That  the  pay  of  the  officers,  for  the 
present,  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  offi- 
cers in  the  present  Continental  Army, 
and,  in  case  the  pay  of  the  officers  in 
the  army  is  augmented,  the  pay  of  the 
officers  in  these  battalions  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  augmented  from  the  time  of 
their  engaging  in  the  service." 

On  October  13th  the  foregoing  was 
laid  before  the  New  Jersey  Convention. 
On  November  7th  the  two  battalions 
were  organized  by  law,  and  some  time 
later  a  third  was  authorized.  They  were 
known  as  the  "  Jersey  Line  "  of  the  First 
Establishment. 

The  colonel  of  First  Battalion,  First 
Establishment,  was  William  Alexander 
(Lord  Stirling),  afterwards  promoted 
brigadier  -  general  Continental  Army. 
Each  battalion  consisted  of  eight  com- 
panies, fully  officered  and  manned.  On 
November  loth  the  first  six  companies 
— all  that  were  completed  at  the  time — 
were  ordered  to  garrison  the  forts  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  27th 
the  rest  of  the  two  battalions  were 
ordered  into  barracks  near  New  York. 
These  troops  were  mustered  into  service 
December  26th. 

On  January  10,  1776,  three  companies 
were  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Heard 


(First  Battalion,  Middlesex  Militia),  in 
command  of  "minute -men,"  for  duty 
in  arresting  disaffected  persons  and 
Tories  about  New  York.  The  rest  of 
the  battalion  were  stationed  at  Perth 
Amboy  and  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  until 
May.  On  May  3,  1776,  with  the  Third  Bat- 
talion, which  had  joined  in  the  mean 
time,  they  left  New  York  to  engage  in 
an  expedition  against  Canada,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  operations  before 
Quebec.  Some  time  later  the  First  and 
Second  Battalions  were  ordered  into 
barracks  at  Ticonderoga,  and  remained 
there  until  ordered  by  General  Sullivan 
to  return  to  New  Jersey  for  discharge 
November  5,  1776.  Previous  to  this 
order — viz.,  October  25th — the  three  bat- 
talions of  this,  the  First  Establishment 
were  reviewed  at  Ticonderoga  by  a  com- 
mittee from  each  house  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Legislature. 

A  few  extracts  from  their  report  may 

be  of  interest  : 

***** 

"Your  commissioners  found  the  sol- 
diers destitute  of  many  articles  of  dress, 
supplies  of  every  kind  they  want,  but 
shoes  and  stockings  they  are  in  the  last 
necessity  for,  many  liaving  neither  to 
their  feet  (the  italics  are  mine).  Your 
commissioners  believe  that  the  troops 
are  well  provided  with  provisions,  and 
they  have  plenty  of  arms." 

The  battle  of  Trenton,  which  was 
fought  December  26,  1776,  was  fought 
by  troops  other  than  "  Jerseymen,"  but 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  great 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  unequal  struggle, 
and  as  having  occurred  on  Jersey  soil.. 
The  terms  of  most  of  the  men  expired 
with  the  close  of  the  year.  Because 
of  this  Washington  decided  to  strike  a 
blow  at  once  which  would  be  felt.  His 
full  plan  included  a  crossing  of  the  Del- 
aware both  above  and  below  Trenton. 
The  only  effective  crossing,  however, 
was  made  at  McKonkey's  Ferry,  nine 
miles  above,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  in  person.  The  fierce  north- 
east snow-storm  hindered  even  his  move- 
ments and  prevented  the  others'.  After 
the  successful  passage  of  the  river,  he 
divided  his  force  of  about  2,400  men 
into  two  divisions,  one  under  Sullivan 
and  the  other  imder  Greene  ;  he  in  per- 
son marched  with  the  latter.  The  Hes- 
sian troops  under  Colonel  Rail  and 
numbering  about  1,400  inen  were  sur- 
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rounded  and  surprised  at  about  8  a.  m., 
and  after  a  fight  of  perhaps  thhty 
minutes  the  enemy  surrendered,  having 
lost  about  fort)'  in  killed,  including  their 
commander.  The  American  loss  was 
two  killed,  three  wounded  and  two 
frozen  to  death  in  recrossing  the  river. 
Washington  captured  six  bronze  guns, 
over  i,ooo  stand  of  arms  and  various 
stores. 

The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia and  marched  through  the  streets, 
that  the  dread  of  them  might  be  dis- 
pelled. 

The  Third  battalion  was  not  dis- 
charged until  March  23,  1777,  having 
served  at  Johnstown,  German  Flats, 
Fort  Dayton,  Fort  Schuyler,  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Mount  Independence. 

The  second  establishment  of  troops 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  Continental 
Army  was  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  September  16,  1776.  The 
resolution  was  as  follows,  and  deserves 
careful  perusal: 

^^  Resolved,  That  eighty-eight  battal- 
ions be  enlisted  as  soon  as  possible 
to  serve  during  the  present  war,  and 
that  the  States  furnish  their  respective 
quotas   in    the    following    proportions, 


VIZ. 


"  New  Jersey 


four   battalions. 


"  That  twenty  dollars  be  given  as  a 
bounty  to  each  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer and  private  soldier  who'  shall  enlist 
to  serve  during  the  present  war,  unless 
sooner  discharged  by  Congress. 

"  That  Congress  make  provision  for 
granting  lands  in  the  following  propor- 
tions, *  *  *  viz.:  to  a  colonel  500 
acres,  to  a  lieutenant-colonel  450,  to  a 
major  400,  to  a  captain  300,  to  a  lieu- 
tenant 200,  to  an  ensign  150,  and  to  each 
non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier 
100. 

"  That  the  appointment  of  all  offi- 
cers, and  filling  all  vacancies  (excepting 
general  officers)  be  left  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States,  and  that 
every  State  provide  arms,  clothing  and 
every  necessary  for  its  quota  of  troops, 
according  to  the  foregoing  estimate — 
the  expense  of  the  clothing  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  pay  of  the  soldier  as 
usual." 

In  reading  the  foregoing  resolution  we 
must  notice  something  new,  something 


startling.  Men  are  now  enlisted /w'  the 
ivar;  not  for  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  three 
years,  but  "  during  the  present  war." 
Again,  we  notice  the  words  "State," 
and  "  United  States."  These  words  had 
been  in  use  but  a  short  time  in  America. 
July  4,  1776,  that  day  which  was  to  be 
of  such  importance  to  the  world,  had 
but  just  passed.  The  "  United  States  " 
was  still  an  untried  quality  ;  but  the  out- 
come of  the  war  was  to  show  England 
and  the  continent  what  freemen  could 
accomplish,  and  the  lookers-on  did  not 
have  long  to  wait,  either. 

On  September  26,  1776,  the  Council  of 
New  Jersey  appointed  a  committee  of 
four  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  nine 
of  the  General  Assembly,  respecting  the 
raising  of  the  four  battalions  required 
of  the  State,  From  that  date  until 
February  17,  1777,  the  work  of  enlisting 
and  mustering  in  went  on.  Whole  com- 
panies from  the  first  establishment  re- 
enlisted,  and  on  that  day  the  work  was 
completed  and  the  second,  or  new  estab- 
lishment, was  ready  for  the  field — the 
First,  Third  and  Fourth  battalions,  eight 
companies  each,  and  the  Second,  with 
nine  companies.  Colonel  William  Max- 
well, who  had  gone  out  as  colonel  of 
the  Second  battalion,  first  establish- 
ment, was  appointed  by  Congress  brig- 
adier-general on  October  23,  1776,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
four  battalions  of  the  new  establishment, 
which  was  known  thenceforth  as  "  Max- 
well's Brigade."  The  brigade  was 
placed  in  the  division  of  the  "  American 
Army  "  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Adam 
Stephen,  of  Virginia,  in  May,  1777. 

During  the  Summer  the  division  cam- 
paigned through  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  On  September  nth,  a  por- 
tion of  the  "  Jersey  Line  "  opened  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  where  they  fought 
all  day  in  the  advance.  A  few  days 
later  they  had  a  skirmish  at  White  Horse 
Tavern.  Following  this  there  was  much 
marching  and  counter-marching,  and 
the  last  of  the  month  found  them  in 
camp  at  Germantown,  where  was  fought 
the  battle  of  that  name,  October  4th, 
Maxwell's  Brigade  forming  the  corps  de 
reserve  and  left  wing  of  the  army.  The 
whole  command  distinguished  itself,  but 
especially  the  First  battalion,  which 
suffered  severely  in  both  officers  and 
men. 

In  December,  1777,  the  following 
resolution    was    passed    by   Congress : 
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"  Resolved,  That  General  Washington 
be  informed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, the  State  of  Xew  Jersey  demands, . 
in  a  peculiar  de^ee,  the  protection  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  same  can  possibly  be  extended, 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Army 
and  the  general  welfare,  as  that  State 
lies  open  to  attacks  from  so  many  quar- 
ters, and  the  struggles  which  have  been 
made  by  the  brave  and  virtuous  inhabit- 
ants of  that  State,  in  defence  of  the 
common  cause,  cannot  fail  of  exposing 
them  to  the  particular  resentment  of  a 
merciless  enemy." 

^laxwell's  Brigade  spent  most  of  the 
•^-inter  months  with  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  where  even,'  man  was  a  hero, 
and  where  the  sufferings  and  privations, 
instead  of  rendering  the  army  mutinous 
and  antagonistic,  molded  it  into  a  more 
homogeneous  whole,  and  prepared  it  for 
harder  work  and  better  ser^-ice.  When 
Philadelphia  was  evacuated  b}'  the  Brit- 
ish, June  1 8,  1778,  Maxwell's  Brigade 
was  ordered  to  follow  Clinton  and  to 
harass  and  impede  his  march.  On 
June  28th  the"  Jersey  Line"  joined  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  which  was 
fought  on  that  day.  The  brigade,  after 
the  fight,  was  sadly  in  need  of  clothing, 
and  many  and  urgent  were  the  requests 
made  therefor  to  the  Legislature. 

In  consequence  of  the  "massacre  of 
Wyoming"  Maxwell's  Brigade,  on  May 
II,  1779,  joined  Major-general  Sullivan 
and  his  di-\-ision,  to  march  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna into  the  settlements  of  the 
Seneca  Indians.  A  portion  of  these 
troops  was  Colonel  Elisha  Shelden's 
Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  (of  Con- 
necticut). 

The  "Jersey  Line  "  returned  from  this 
campaign  October  9th,  after  having  per- 
formed its  part  in  the  punishment  of 
Indian  treachery  and  bloodthirstiness. 
The  winter  of  1 778-79  was  passed  by  the 
Xew  Jersey  troops  mostly  at  Elizabeth- 
town.  A  detachment  of  the  Second  was 
at  Newark  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Fourth  at  Spanktown  (Rahway). 

June  9,  1779,  the  Legislature  of 
Xew  Jersey  passed  laws  to  carry  into 
effect  the  laws  of  Congress.  This  took 
time — over  a  ^^ear — but  in  the  mean 
time  the  troops  of  the  Second  Estab- 
lishment were  campaigning  and  fight- 
ing, and  on  June  23,  1780,  the  Jersey 
Brigade  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 


engagement  at  Springfield.  It  was  not 
till  September  26,  1780,  that  the  re- 
organization of  the  "Jersey  Line"  was 
perfected,  and  we  come  to  the  third  or 
last  establisJnnent  for  troops  in  Xew 
Jersey  for  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Under  the  new  law  each  of  the  field 
officers  was  to  command  a  company, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  company 
to  be  called  a  captain-lieutenant ;  each 
battalion  or  regiment  was  to  consist  of 
nine  corapanies.  General  Maxwell  re- 
mained in  command  of  the  Xew  Jersey 
Brigade  until  July,  1780,  when  he  re- 
signed and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Elias 
Da}"ton,  who  remained  in  command  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war.  On  Septem- 
ber 21,  1 78 1,  the  brigade  landed  on 
James  River,  Virginia,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  all  the  labor  of  the  siege,  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  York- 
town,  which  occurred  October  19,  17S1, 

Although  the  surrender  of  Comwallis 
was  the  practical  end  of  the  war,  hos- 
tilities did  not  cease  until  April  19, 
1783.  The  men  of  "  Jersey  Line  "  were 
discharged  Xovember  3,  1783,  after  a 
war  which  had  lasted  for  over  eight 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  already  men- 
tioned as  furnished  by  Xew  Jersey  to 
comply  with  requisitions  from  Con- 
gress, the  State  sent  many  other  rep- 
resentatives, first  and  foremost  a  regi- 
ment. Col.  Oliver  Spencer,  which  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Fifth  Battal- 
ion Jersey  Line  ;  "  second,  members  for 
organizations  of  other  States ;  "  For- 
man's  Regiment,"  recruited  mostly 
from  Mar^-land  ;  "  Lee's  Legion,"  Vir- 
ginia ;  "  Hazen's  Regiment  "  (Second 
Canadian);  "Lamb's  Artiller}-"  (Sec- 
ond Regiment  Artillery  Continental 
Army)  ;  "  Shelden's  Regiment,  Light 
Dragoons  ; "  "  Fourth  Regiment,  Light 
Dragoons  ;  "  "  Baldwin's  Regiment  of 
Artificers,"  "  Moylan's  Regiment," 
"Livingston's  Regiment,"  "Sappers 
and  Miners,"  "  Congress'  Own  Regi- 
ment," "German  Regiment,"  "Pulaski 
Regiment,"  "Invalid  Corps,"  "Baylor's 
Light  Dragoons,"  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  Guard,  sometimes  called 
"The  Life  Guard"  or  "Washington's 
Body  Guard." 

This  guard  was  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion of  picked  men,  numbering  180.  Its 
first  captain  was  Caleb  Gibbs,  of  Rhode 
Island,  afterwards  succeeded  by  William 
Colfax,  of  Xew  Jersey.    Ever)'  State  was 
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represented  ;  its  motto  was,  "  Conquer  or 
die."  The  principal  requirement  for  its 
members  was  "  they  must  be  American- 
bom." 

Besides  all  the  foregoing,  New  Jersey 
furnished  some  10,000  "State  Troops" 
for  home  defense,  because  this  State, 
by  reason  of  its  situation  on  the  coast, 
and  its  position  between  the  centers 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  was  con- 
tinually open  to  incursions  of  British 
troops  and  the  ravages  of  refugees  and 
Indians.  It  was  also  the  theater  of  many 
battles,  skirmishes  and  forage  expedi- 
tions, greath"  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  the 
established  government.  The  militia 
took  active  part  and  performed  good 
service  in  the  fights  at  Ouinton's  Bridge, 
Hancock's  Bridge,  Three  Rivers,  Con- 
necticut Farms  and  Van  Nest's  Mills  ; 
while  at  the  battles  of  Long  Island, 
Trenton,  Assunpink,  Princeton,  Ger- 
mantown,  Springfield  and  Monmouth 
they  performed  efficient  service  in  sup- 
porting the  Continental  line.  I  must 
leave  these  interesting  old  records,  how- 


ever, with  the    bare    mention    already 
made. 

After  the  end  of  the  war  we  read 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  militia  until 
1794,  when  the  Pennsylvania  insiirrec- 
tion,  commonly  called  "  The  Whisky 
Insurrection,"  occurred.  In  the  year 
1 79 1  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  laws  laying  certain  duties  upon 
all  distilled  liquors  and  on  the  stills  in 
which  the  spirits  were  manufactured. 
The  inhabitants  of  "Western  Pennsyl- 
vania had  more  stills  and  made  more 
whisky  than  the  same  number  of 
people  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  new  tax  greatly  affected  their  in- 
terests, and  they  organized  in  several 
counties  to  resist  its  collection.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1794  an  attack  was 
made  on  a  deputy  inspector  of  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  on  the 
chief  inspector.  Several  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded,  a  general  spirit  of 
lawlessness  prevailed,  and  the  civil  law 
and  authorities  were  powerless.  In 
May,  1794,  Congress  had  passed  an  act 
calling  upon  the  several   States  to  take 
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effectual  measures  to  properly  organize, 
arm  and  equip,  and  hold  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice,  80,000 
effective  militia.  New  Jersey's  con- 
tingent was  4,318. 

Local  laws  were  passed  to  carry  the 
Act  into  immediate  effect,  and  proper 
details  of  men  were  made.  The  details 
thus  made  assembled  at  the  rendezvous 
at  Trenton  and  were  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  for  three 
months.  The  cavalry  were  mustered  in, 
September  14th,  and  on  the  17th  crossed 
the  Delaware.  The  artillery  were  mus- 
tered in  on  the  20th  ;  the  infantry  on  the 
20th,  2ist,  24th,  26th,  27th  and  29th. 
The  artillery  and  first  detachment  of  in- 
fantry crossed  into  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 2 2d.  The  whole  brigade  was 
reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  Carlisle.  After  all  the  troops 
from  the  different  States  had  been  as- 
sembled there,  the  army  marched  to 
Pittsburg.  Gov.  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  to  the 
command.  From  this  time  on,  many  ar- 
rests were  made,  and  finally  the  whiskey 
men,  overawed  by  the  approach  of  such 
a  large  body  of  effective  troops,  suc- 
cumbed and  surrendered.  The  army 
commenced  its  return  march,  November 
21,  1794.  The  New  Jersey  militia  was 
discharged  at  Trenton,  December  23,  24 
and  25,  1794.  During  this  time  the  Gov- 
ernor, Richard  Howell,  as  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  was  in 
the  field  and  commanded  the  riglat  wing 
of  the  army  ;  Brig. -Gen.  Anthony  Wal- 
ton White  commanded  the  cavalry;  Ma- 
jor-Gen. Frederick  Frelinghusyen  com- 
manded the  van  of  the  army  ;  Brig.-Gen. 
Joseph  Bloomfield  commanded  the  New 
Jersey  brigade.  Total  number  of  officers 
and  men  who  marched  :  i  governor  and 
staff,  I  major-general  and  staff,  2  briga- 
dier-generals and  staffs  ;  cavalry,  5 1  of- 
ficers and  497  men  ;  artillery,  8  officers 
and  76  men;  infantry,  no  officers  and 
1,436  men.  The  rest  of  the  4,318  were 
not  called  for,  as  they  were  not  needed. 
Again  history  repeated  itself,  and  after 
this  short,  bloodless  campaign  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  the  militia  of  the  State 
remained  in  statu  quo  until  the  troubles 
with  Great  Britain  which  culminated  in 
the  war  of  181 2. 

On  April  25,  181 2,  a  general  order  was 
issued  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State  to  provide  a  force  of  5,000  men,  the 
quota  of  New  Jersey  in  the  coming  war. 


as  called  for  by  Congress,  April  loth. 
The  following  were  detailed  :  i  major- 
general  and  2  aids,  3  brigadier-generals 
and  a  staff  of  12  (surgeons,  quartermas- 
ters, etc.)  ;  artillery,  3  captains,  6  lieuten- 
ants, 160  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  ;  cavalry,  i  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
majors,  4  captains,  8  lieutenants,  4  cor- 
nets, I  surgeon,  i  adjutant,  i  paymaster, 
I  quartermaster  and  227  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  ;  infantry,  6 
lieutenant-colonels,  12  majors,  6  adju- 
tants, 6  paymasters,  6  quartermasters,  6 
surgeons,  57  captains,  57  lieutenants,  57 
ensigns  and  3,950  non-commissioned  oiff- 
cers  and  privates.  Maj.-Gen.  Benjamin 
Ludlow  commanded  the  New  Jersey 
quota.  Of  this  total  number  of  5,000, 1,000 
were  detailed  to  guard  a  portion  of  the 
coast.  Rifle  corps  began  to  organize,  and 
the  Adjutant-General  reported,  "These 
will  be  particularly  useful,  as  it  shows 
that  the  military  spirit  is  reviving. "  Note 
well  the  last  word  "  reviving^  It  showed 
that  the  military  spirit  was  at  a  low  ebb 
and  needed  something  startling  to  gal- 
vanize it  into  life.  Uniformed  companies 
of  the  militia,  to  the  number  of  2,370  men, 
were  called  out  by  order  of  the  Governor, 
as  Commander-in-chief,  November  i6th, 
"  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  the 
State."  There  was  "general  readiness 
and  zeal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Executive." 

More  of  the  militia  was  called  out, 
April  17,  1 813,  but  their  service  was 
short,  and  they  (those  ordered  out  under 
this  call)  were  discharged,  September  15, 
1813. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  general  order, 
calling  for  more  troops,  issued  July  14, 
1814: 

"  The  Commander-in-chief  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  remind  the  militia  of  New  Jer- 
sey that  the  crisis  calls  for  a  manifesta- 
tion of  public  virtue.  The  events  of  the 
war  in  Europe  have  left  America  to  again 
contend  singly  with  the  British  Empire. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.  Let 
us  convince  the  enemy  that  the  moment 
he  lands  on  our  shore,  he  will  be  met  by 
freemen  in  arms,  able  and  willing  to  de- 
fend their  country.  The  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  were  among  the  first  in  our  glori- 
ous struggle  for  National  Independence, 
and  in  the  formation  of  our  National 
Government.  They  will  not  be  last  in 
arms  to  maintain  what  they  have  so  he- 
roically contributed  to  achieve  and 
wisely  to  establish." 
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On  August  12th  5,000  of  the  militia  as- 
sembled in  answer  to  this  call. 

The  following-  table  will  show  the  or- 
ganization and  service  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey troops,  called  out  to  fill  her  quota  (as 
established  by  CongTess)  during  the 
war,  and  does  not  include  "State  troops": 

BRIG. -GEN'.  WILLIAM  COLF.\X. 
^Fornlerly  captain  of  Washinsfton's  Life  Guard  during 

the  Revolution.) 
Col.  Joseph  Jackson  i.regt.1,  Sept.  17,  '12,  dis.  Nov.  20, 
Lt.-Col.  Jas.  Abraham  ^regt.\June  16,  '13, dis.  Sept. 18, 
Colonel  J.  Seward  (Tegt.^  Sept.  5,  '14,  dis.  Dec.  9, 
Mai.  J.  Andruss  (battalionK  Aug.  13, '14,  dis.  Dec.  8, 
Ci.il.  J".  Frelinghuysen  (regt.\  Sept.  19,  '14,  dis.  Dec.  2, 
Col.  "John  Dodd  (.regiment),  Sept.  i,  '14,  dis.  Dec.  7, 

BRIG. -GEN.  EBENEZER  ELMER. 

(A  soldier  of  the  Revolution.) 
Mai.  William  Potter  (iDattl.l,  April  26,'i3,  cas.  Oct.  31,  '13. 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  L.  Ho\vell(regt.),  Sept.  22,   14,  dis.  Jan.6,'15. 
Maj.  S.  J.  Reed  (battalion),  Sept.  19,  '14,  dis.  Dec.  22,  '14. 

A  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  troops 
served  under  Brig.-Gen.  Armstrong,  U. 
S.  A.,  at  Fort  Richmond,  S.  I.,  at  Poules 
Hook  (now  Jersey  City)  and  at  Sandy 
Hook,  for  the  defense  of  New  York  ;  a . 
part  were  stationed  at  Billingsport  and 
Cape  May  for  the  defence  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  the  rest  were  scattered.  The  lq;St 
service  was  in  January,  1815,  except  that 
of  five  separate  companies  "  prepared  for 
actual  service  on  any  sudden  emergen- 
cy ;"  these  were  called  out  several  times 
and  were  finally  discharged  during/Feb- 
ruary, 1815  ;  they  had  volunteered  "for 
the  protection  of  the  maritime  frontier." 

The  New  Jersey  militia  was  in  Jio  reg- 
ular battle  during  the  war.  From  this 
time  till  the  Mexican  AVar,  I  can  find  no 
records  of  interesting  events  in  the  New 
Jersey  militia.  I  suppose  there  were  the 
regular  "training  days,"  where  fun  and 
frolic  prevailed,  but  certainly  there  were 
no  regular  drills  and  no  discipline. 

The  troops  furnished  by  New  Jersey 
for  the  Mexican  War  were  few  :  Compa- 
nies "E,"  "G"  and  "H,"  Tenth  United 
States  Infantry,  numbering  300  men,  and 
the  "New  Jersey  Battalion,"  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.-Col.  Dickinson  Woodruff, 
four  companies,  400  men.  These  troops 
served  throughout  the  war  as  United 
States  troops,  and  had  no  separate  his- 
tory as  militia. 

AVe  have  now  come  to  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion — the  time  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  our  readers.  We  leave  the 
ante  belhim  days  with  regret,  for  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  look  over,  touch 
and  read  the  old  records  of  the  doings  of 
our  forefathers,  and  thrill  with  delight 
at  the  thoughts  of  their  heroic  daring — 
which  secured  for  us  and  for  the  world 
the  best  government  that  ever  existed. 
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IT  would  require  more  than  usual 
strength  of  will,  or  want  of  patriot- 
ism, if  any  cyclist  having  come 
within  so  reasonable  a  distance  of 
Niagara  as  Buffalo,  should  turn  aside 
and  pass  by  his  majesty  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  visit,  and  still  less  is 
it  to  be  presumed  that  I,  on  my  way  to 
see  the  wonders  of  other  lands,  should 
be  so  regardless  or  careless  of  its  claims 
as  to  omit  adding  its  memory  to  my 
stock  of  comparisons.  So  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  19th  I  set  m}^  face  toward 
the  Falls,  with  eighteen  members  of  the 
Press  Cycling  Club,  from  their  club- 
house on  Delaware  avenue,  as  escort. 
We  started  at  lo  o'clock  by  the  Military 
road,  and  soon  reached  Tonawanda,  ten 
miles  from  Buffalo.  The  road  is  clay  all 
of  the  way,  but  is  good  riding  in  dry 
weather. 

Tonawanda  is  a  great  lumber  center 
and  canal  town.     ]\Iore  canal-boats  are 


tied  up  there  than  I  saw  all  the  way  from 
Albany.  The  Erie  Canal  follows  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara  River  from  Buf- 
falo to  Tonawanda,  then  winds  its  way 
Eastward  to  Albany,  some  300  miles.  It 
is  the  longest  operating  canal  in  the 
United  States.  The  road  from  Tona- 
wanda through  La  Salle  to  Niagara 
Falls,  twelve  miles,  affords  excellent 
riding  along  the  banks  of  the  Niagara 
River.  Just  before  reaching  the  Niagara 
the  mist  from  the  Falls  is  visible  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  small,  white, 
fleecy  cloud  clinging  to  the  earth.  As 
one  draws  nearer,  the  thunderous  voice 
of  the  cataract  is  heard,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  power. 

The  Press  Cycling  wheelmen  returned 
by  boat  to-  Buffalo,  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  hearty  cheers  as  their  steamer 
left  her  wharf. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Denicke,  of  the  Knickerbocker  Wheel- 
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men  of  New  York,  I  visited  the  world- 
renowned  Niagara  Falls  —  the  wonder 
and  pride  of  America.  The  first  view 
upon  entering-  the  park  is  from  Prospect 
Point  and  embraces  the  entire  Falls  to 
the  Canadian  side — a  full  mile.  From 
here  the  road  leads  to  the  Goat  Island 
Bridge,  where  a  splendid  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  Rapids  above  the  Falls,  the 
water  churning  and  boiling  over  rocks 
in  its  mad  race  for  the  precipice,  rush- 
ing at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
before  making  its  final  plunge. 

Goat  Island  is  the  largest  of  all,  and 
connects  by  foot-bridges  with  Luna 
Island  and  the  Three  Sister  Islands. 
The  Spiral  Biddel  stairs  are  erected  on 
Goat  Island,  giving  access  to  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds.  Procuring  waterproof 
suits,  which  gave  us  the  appearance  of 
Esquimaux,  we  were  ready  to  go  under 
the  Falls  with  the  guide,  not  dreaming 
of  what  a  strange  sensation  we  were  to 


leading  us  step  by  step  over  the  slimy 
rocks  through  the  most  dangerous  place 
I  was  ever  in.  It  seemed  an  hour  when 
it  was  really  a  few  minutes,  and  when  we 
issvied  from  the  other  side  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief went  up.  Following  the  foot-walk, 
we  were  soon  back  at  the  starting-point. 
We  donned  our  dry  clothes  and  were  all 
delighted  with  the  experience,  danger- 
ous though  it  may  be. 

The  next  wonder  to  look  at  is  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids,  two  miles  below  the 
Falls, where  the  water  rushes  along  twen- 
ty-seven miles  an  hour  between  two  high 
cliffs.  The  stream  is  supposed  to  be  300 
feet  deep,  and  goes  seething  and  foam- 
ing down,  whirling  itself  higher  in  the 
center  of  the  river  than  on  the  banks, 
and  throwing  the  spray  twenty  and  thir- 
ty feet  high.  Here  is  where  Capt.  Webb 
was  drowned,  and  it  seems  madness  for 
a  human  being  to  attempt  to  get  through 
such  a  perilous  passage. 
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experience.  I  being  first,  and  expecting 
only  a  little  shower-bath,  boldly  stepped 
on  the  small  stairway  which  leads  down 
the  back  of  the  Falls.  Each  step  down, 
the  wind  and  spray  increased,  dashing 
in  our  faces.  Reaching  the  bottom,  we 
found  it  difficult  to  breathe,  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  would  choke.  The  others  were  fol- 
lowing.   The  guide  now  took  our  hands. 


The  next  morning  I  started  for  Can- 
ada. Reaching  the  new  Suspension 
Bridge,  I  procured  a  receipt  for  my 
wheel,  camera  and  luggage  from  the 
U.  vS.  Customs  officer,  to  be  shown  at  De- 
troit when  re-entering  the  United  States. 
Thinking  all  was  straight  sailing  now,  I 
passed  over  the  bridge,  taking  a  last  look 
at  the  Falls.    At  the  Canadian  end  of  the 
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bridge,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  stopped 
by  the  Canadian  Customs  officer,  who 
wanted  30  per  cent,  dut}^  on  my  wheel, 
but  upon  producing-  my  passports  and 
letter  from  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  I  was 
allowed  to  pass  free.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  by  wheelmen  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  adjust  this  matter 
of  duty  upon  wiieels  in  touring,  but  all 
to  no  avail. 

Following  along  the  cliffs  of  Niagara 
River,  I  reached  Clifton,  where  I  ex- 
changed twenty  dollars  into  Canadian 
currency,  and  then  pushed  on  over  a 
poor,  sandy  road  to  St.  David  village, 
where  I  struck  the  Queenstown  stone 
road,  which  was  in  excellent  condition  to 


shelter.     It  is  hard  to  say  what  became 
of  the  three  tourists. 

This  section  is  a  great  fruit-raising 
country,  strawberries  being  the  chief 
product  at  present,  retailing  at  the  re- 
markable figure  of  seven  quarts  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Near  Stony  Creek  I 
met  two  farmers,  each  with  a  load  of  In- 
dians from  the  Grand  River  Reservation. 
These  Indians  are  brought  in  to  pick  the 
strawberries  for  almost  nothing.  Near- 
ing  Hamilton,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  bay 
are  visible  to  the  right.  The  country 
rises  in  cliffs  to  the  left,  making  a  pic- 
turesque view.  I  was  glad  indeed  to 
reach  Hamilton  at  8:30  p.  m.  (fifty  miles 
from  Niagara  Falls),  covered  with  mud 
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St.  Catherines.  In  the  afternoon  I  con- 
tinued onward  from  Jordan  to  Beans- 
ville.  The  weather  was  now  getting 
very  warm,  and  I  was  caught  in  three 
thunderstorms  before  reaching  shelter. 
The  stone  road  running  through 
Grimsby  and  Stony  Creek  to  Ham- 
ilton, was  now  transformed  into  a 
mud  road,  making  very  slow  work  for 
the  bicycle.  Near  Grimsby  I  overtook 
a  queer  combination  of  tourists  :  one 
was  an  Italian  organ-grinder,  another  a 
scissors-grinder,  and  the  third  an  um- 
brella mender.  They  informed  me  that 
they  were  from  New  York  and  were 
going  West.  After  leaving  them  an- 
other rain-storm  came  up.  I  happened 
to  be  near  a  barn,  to  which  I  ran  for 


and  soaked  to  the  skin  from  the  showers 
of  the  afternoon.  This  road  in  dry 
weather  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Canada. 

Some  of  the  Hamilton  Bicycle  Club 
called  on  me  in  the  evening.  Their  or- 
ganization boasts  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five members  and  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent clubs  of  Canada,  Mr.  A.  W.  Palmer, 
one  amateur  champion  of  Canada,  being' 
a  member.  The  Ramblers'  Bicycle  Club 
is  another  very  progressive  club  of  the 
"Ambitious  City." 

In  the'  morning  it  was  raining  again. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Palmer  accompanied  me  a  few  miles 
toward  Burlington,  on  my  way  to  Toron- 
to, one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Canada, 
and  one  I  was  very  anxious  to  see. 
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"We  left  Hamilton  by  the  Lake  Shore 
road,  which  was  simply  one  pool  of  ^Yater 
and  mud,  there  being  no  drains  to  the 
road  whatever.  At  Bnrlmg-ton — eight 
miles  east  —  I  was  content  to  stop  for 
the  night,  and  wait  until  the  roads  should 
dry  before  pushing  on. 

iSText  morning  the  sun  beamed  bright 
and  warm  and  in  a  few  hours  the  red 
mud  and  sand  had  dried  enough  to  ride. 
Still  following  the  Lake  Shore  Road, 
riding-  the  grass  and  side  path,  I  reached 
Oakville.  The  road  for  these  ten  miles 
is  a  poor,  sandy  stretch,  at  times  run- 
ning within  twenty-five  feet  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  while  the  green 
bank  makes  a  gradual  rise  back  into  the 
interior,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
good-sized  hill.  Now  and  then  a  lake 
steamer  hove  in  sight,  and  marvelously 
disappeared  again.  The  scenery  along 
the  lake  is  very  picturesque  and  fascin- 
ating. 

The  lake  shore  road  from  Oakville  to 
Toronto  is  very  poor  and  sandy,  so  I 
was  advised  to  turn  north  three  miles 
to  Postville,  then  follow  the  clay  road 
north-eastward  through  Springville  to 
Cookville.  From  here  to  Toronto  is  an 
old  macadamized  road.  In  some  places 
it  has  been  sadly  neglected,  wagon- wheel 
ruts  eighteen  inches  apart  extending 
across  the  road,  and  only  by  the  closest 
attention  to  steering  can  a  wheelman 
avoid  a  fall.  Then  again  some  short 
stretches  are  excellent,  and  on  nearing 
Toronto  the  road  is  in  a  fine  condition. 
This  road  is  from  three  to  four  miles 
back  from  the  lake,  and  commands  a 
glimpse  now  and  then  of  the  water, 
which  has  the  appearance  from  the  dis- 
tance of  being  higher  than  the  land. 
The  country  is  rolling,  with  now  and 
then  a  small  ravine  through  which  a 
stream  passes  and  empties  into  the  lake. 
These  streams  are  crossed  by  rude  wood- 
en bridges.  Reaching  the  city  limits  of 
Toronto,  I  found  the  hotel  still  three 
miles  away.    The  paving  is  mostly  cedar 
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blocks,  which  makes  a  very  good  pave- 
ment when  first  put  down,  but  after  five 
or  six  years  of  constant  traffic  the  street 
becomes  very  rough. 

Though  comparatively  a  young  city, 
Toronto  has  a  population  of  nearly 
200,000,  and  extends  over  an  area  of 
twenty-eight  square  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario  back  into  the  country.  The 
buildings  are  mostly  two  and  three 
stories  high,  but  several  more  imposing 
structures  are  noticeable. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  P.  E  Doolittle,  one 
of  the  oldest  riders  in  Canada,  kindly 
piloted  rtie  to  the  places  of  interest, 
showing  me  the  fine  residences  of  Rose- 
dale,  Bloor,  Jarvis  and  Sherbourne 
streets,  the  beautifully  shaded  Queen's 
Park,  the  imposing  new  Parliament  and 
University  buildings,  the  Lieut. -Gov- 
ernor's residence,  and  many  other  places 
of  interest  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Toronto  has  several  bicycle  clubs  and 
about  one  hundred  lady  riders.  The  two 
principal  clubs  are  the  Toronto  and  Wan- 
derers, the  latter  having  a  membership 
of  about  one  hundred,  among  whom  are 
Mr.  Marshall  Wells  and  Harry  Nash, 
the  racing  men. 

The  Torontos  have  a  finely-furnished 
club-house  on  one  of  the  fashionable 
avenues  and  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Chas.  Lailey  is  president  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Rychman,  secretary.  Among 
their  fast  racing  men  are  W.  M.  Carmen, 
Wm.  Hyslop,  E.  J.  P.  Smith,  andD.  Na- 
smith. 

Chas.  Lavender  of  the  Comet  Cycle 
Co.,  Dr.  P.  E.  Doolittle  and  F.  Camp- 
bell, the  old-time  racing  men,  have 
retired  from  the  racing  path,  but  are  as 
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enthusiastic  as  ever.  There  arc  also 
some  newly  organized  clubs,  the  most 
promising  being  the  Athcnasum  and 
Royal  Canadian.  I  also  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  one  of  the  oldest  wheel- 
men in  America,  Mr.  H.  S.  Tibbs,  ex- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Wheelmen's 
Association,  also  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  L.  A.  W.,  his  number  being 
No.  9.  This  gentleman  imported  a  bi- 
cycle in  1877,  just  a  month  before  Col. 
A.  A.  Pope  imported  his  machine.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mon- 
treal Bicycle  Club  in  1878,  the  second 
bicycle  club  to  be  formed  in  America. 

The  next  afternoon,  June  23d,  I  re- 
turned to  Hamilton  over  the  same  road 
I  traversed  the  day  before.  The  clay 
end  of  the  road  had  nearly  all  become 
dry  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and 
I  easily  reached  Hamilton,  forty-five 
miles,  in  six  hours. 

Messrs.  G.  R.  Lloyd  and  James  Val- 


nianufactories  are  located  in  Brautford, 
including  a  bicycle  factory,  which  sells 
wheels  throughout  the  Dominion.  The 
city  was,  in  former  years,  a  favorite 
summering-point  for  Southerners ;  the 
river  and  canal  afford  boating  and  ca- 
noeing facilities,  and  there  are  several 
attractive  camping  points  within  easy 
reach,  notably  Cedar  Glen.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Rev.  A.  W.  Richardson  and 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Howard  and  T.  F.  Best, 
accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Burford.  The  road  is  mainly  gravel, 
and  nearly  level,  though  in  some  places 
sand  predominates.  After  passing  Cath- 
cart  and  Eastwood,  the  road  steadily 
improves  until  the  bustling  little  town 
of  Woodstock  is  reached.  This  place  is 
one  of  the  liveliest  centres  of  sport  in 
Canada,  and  boasts  a  number  of  fine 
athletes  and  enthusiastic  wheelmen.  A 
longer  stay  in  Woodstock  would  no 
doubt  have  been  most  enjoyable,  but  I 
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lance,  of  the  Hamilton  Bicycle  Club, 
accompanied  me  for  a  short  distance 
west,  bidding  me  farewell  on  top  of 
what  they  termed  "The  Mountain," — 
a  low  ridge  running  parallel  with  Lake 
Ontario.  Pushing  forward  I  gained  a 
macadamized  road  crossing  a  rolling 
country,  and  which  finally  led  me 
through  Ancaster  and  to  the  city  of 
Brantford,  prettily  situated  on  the 
Grand  River,  twenty-four  miles  from 
my   starting-point.      Several   extensive 


was  eager  to  move  forward  and  pushed 
on  to  Ingersoll,  ten  miles  farther  west, 
where  I  decided  to  pass  the  night, 
having  wheeled  sixty-one  miles. 

The  farming  through  this  section 
changes  to  wheat,  oats  and  rye.  Every- 
where is  field  after  field  of  these  grains. 
It  is  also  quite  a  wool-growing  country, 
the  sheep  taking  entire  possession  of 
the  road  and  usually  waiting  for  the 
last  moment  before  running  aside  to  let 
one  ride  by. 
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Next  morning-  I  wheeled  on  to  Lon- 
don by  way  of  Thamesford.  The  Cana- 
dian Volunteer  Militia  were  encamped 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  so  I  decided 
to  visit  the  grounds  in  the  afternoon. 
There  were  some  2,000  men  in  all.  The 
infantry  looked  grand  in  their  bright 
red  coats  and  white  helmets.  Some- 
times, in  place  of  the  helmet,  they  wore 
a  Scotch  cap  called  a  "glengary."  The 
cavalry  have  black  uniforms  with  gold 
cord  across  their  breasts,  and  white  hel- 
mets. The  officers  have  black  uniforms 
and  make  a  very  neat  appearance. 

London  is  a  good-sized,  well-built  in- 
terior city.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
cedar  blocks,  as  is  the  rule  in  most 
Canadian  towns.  The  wheelmen  here 
are  very  friendly,  the  Forest  City  Bi- 
cycle Club  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  being 
the  principal  clubs  of  the  city.  The 
most  prominent  riders  are  L  A.  Tune 
and  the  ^lilne  Brothers. 

In  company  with  L  A.  Tune,  the  next 
morning  we  left  London  over  an  excel- 
lent gravel  road  through  Lambeth  and 
Fife  Stakes  to  Shedden.  Here  Mr.  Tune 
returned  home.  Wheeling  on  alone  via 
lona,  I  reached  Wallacetown  in  time  for 
dinner.  So  far  the  roads  were  good 
and  level,  but  for  the  next  eighteen 
miles  to  Clearville,  the  going  was  poor, 
almost  all  sand.  The  pneumatic,  how- 
ever, ran  very  well  over  the  rough 
places  on  the  side  of  the  road  where 
the  sand  was  not  too  deep. 

The  weather  now  improved.  A  cool 
breeze  from  Lake  Erie  fanned  my  face, 
and  beautiful  green  fields  on  all  sides 
and  a  good  gravel  road  made  it  delight- 
ful wheeling.  Every  now,  and  then  a 
fine  view  can  be  had  of  Lake  Erie  from 
the  road.  Such  is  the  ride  from  Clear- 
ville through  Morpeth  and  Troy  to 
Blenheim.  Blenheim  being  the  largest 
town  since  leaving  London,  sixty-five 
miles  east,  I  decided  to  stay  over  for 
the  night. 

On  waking  next  morning  I  found  the 
rain  falling  incessantly,  which  banished 
my  idea  of  reaching  Detroit,  now  only 
seventy-two  miles  away,  that  day.  Near 
noon  the  weather  cleared  off  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly.  The  gravel  roads 
not  being-  much  affected  by  rain,  I 
pushed  on  through  Buckhorn,  Deal- 
town  and  Port  Almo  to  Wheatley. 
These  are  all  small  villages,  Dealtown, 
being  the  smallest,  consisting  of  two 
houses.     One   was   the  hotel,    and   the 


other  a  farm  house.  The  road  here  is 
level,  running  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  lake.  When  I  left  Blenheim  the 
wind  was  blowing  rather  strong  in  my 
face,  and  on  riding  west,  it  arose  to  a 
regular  hurricane.  Reaching  Leaming- 
ton (thirty-eight  miles)  I  was  com- 
pletely exhausted  from  driving  my 
wheel  against  this  terrific  wind. 

The  next  morning  I  pushed  on  to 
Ruthven,  where  the  road  turns  north 
two  miles  to  Olinda,  leaving  Lake  Erie 
to  the  south.  Near  Cottam  I  came 
upon  two  wheelmen  taking  their  morn- 
ing meal  by  the  roadside.  They  were 
E.  A.  Walton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
H.  J.  Lyman,  a  native  of  Honolulu,  who 
were  taking  a  tour  East  to  Montreal  and 
New  York. 

Bidding  them  farewell,  I  sped  on 
through  Cottam  to  Essex  Centre.  Near 
here  I  was  beset  by  a  large  Newfound- 
land dog,  that  came  tearing  toward  me 
like  a  roaring  lion.  Bending  over  in  the 
saddle,  I  quickened  my  pace,  and  made 
straight  for  him,  and  managed  to  scare 
him  aside,  but  he  turned  and  made  for 
me  again  on  my  right  side,  and  almost 
reached  my  leg.  I  at  last  succeeded  in 
out-distancing  him,  but  not  without  be- 
ing somewhat  frightened,  and  wishing 
that  I  had  had  my  Smith  &  Wesson  re- 
volver, presented  to  me  by  the  Keystone 
Bicycle  Club,  of  Pittsburg.  From  Es- 
sex Centre  to  Windsor — seventeen  miles 
— is  excellent  riding,  and  I  felt  proud, 
indeed,  to  reach  the  boundary  of  the 
Land  of  the  Free  again.  Crossing  the 
ferry  to  Detroit,  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms officers  allowed  me  to  pass  when  I 
produced  my  receipts. 

The  road  from  London  to  Windsor, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles,  I 
have  never  seen  equaled  for  level  road, 
it  being  fine  for  almost  the  entire  dis- 
tance. The  Canadian  farmer  is  not  cjuite 
so  friendly  to  wheelmen  as  is  his  Amer- 
ican cousin.  This  is,  no  doubt,  caused 
by  so  few  wheelmen  passing  through, 
that  they  have  not  learned  the  rights  of 
riders  yet. 

Detroit  is  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  are  also  one  of  the  most  sport- 
loving  class  in  the  country.  Mr.  John 
Owen,  Jr.,  the  champion  sprinter,  lives 
here  ;  also  William  C.  Rands,  the  ama- 
teur wheelman,  who  holds  the  twenty- 
five-mile  road  record.  The  streets  are 
nicely  laid  out,  and  very  wide.     One  of 
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the  busiest  places  in  the  daytime  is  City 
Hall  Square.  One  of  the  features  on  the 
streets  are  many  of  the  old-fashioned 
"  bone-shakers,"  manufactured  here,  and 
sold  very  cheap.  The  small  messenger 
boys  ride  them  around  on  their  errands, 
propelling  them  by  the  pedals,  then  again 
by  digging  their  heels  into  the  ground 
and  pushing  them  along.  There  are 
about  fifty  of  them  in  use,  and  they 
make  a  ridiculous  appearance  as  they 
go  trundling  down  the  streets. 

The  pride  of  Detroit  is  Belle  Isle,  a 
beautiful  shaded  drive  and  park  in  the 
middle  of  the  Detroit  River,  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  substantial  iron  bridge. 
The  drive-ways  are  graveled,  making  a 
great  resort  for  wheelmen.  The  flower 
beds,  benches  and  rustic  bridges  are  all 
arranged  very  artistically,  making  a 
beautiful  place  to  spend  a  pleasant  after- 
noon or  evening. 

Detroit  is  also  a  great  wheeling  town. 
The  L.  A.  W.  meet  of  1891  was  held 
here.  The  principal  club  is  the  Detroit 
Wheelmen,  the  well-known  A.  H.  Grif- 
fith— known  everywhere  as  "  Griff  " — 
being  president,  and  Joseph  M.  Bresler 
vice-president.  Mr.  Bresler  is  also  chief 
consul  of  the  Michigan  Division  L.  A.  W. 

Next  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  in 
company  with  the  famous  tourist,  Clar- 
ence H.  Smith,  and  several  other  of  the 
Detroit  wheelmen,  we  started  westward 
out  Michigan  avenue  for  Ypsilanti.  Bid- 
ding them  all  good-bye  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  I  rode  over  a  fair  gravel 
road  through  Dearborn  and  Wayne, 
passing  St.  Joseph's  Retreat  and  the 
Wayne  County  Asylum,  two  magnifi- 
cent institutions.  On  nearing  Ypsilanti 
the  large  dome  -  shaped  stone  water- 
tower  of  the  town  becomes  visible  on 
the  hillside  for  miles.  Mr.AVilliam  Frank, 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  Wheelmen,  was  here 
waiting  for  me,  and  we  pushed  on  to- 
gether for  Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor  contains  the  largest  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States,  covering 
an  area  of  forty  acres.  In  1891  there 
were  some  three  thousand  students,  and 
six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  graduated, 
of  which  three  hundred  and  ten  were 
law  students. 

It  again  rained  during  the  night,  and 
it  was  late  in  the  morning  when  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way  to  Chelsea  over  the 
old  territorial  road.  It  was  very  muddy, 
very  little  gravel  being  used.  From 
Chelsea  to  Grass  Lake,  eleven  miles,  is 


one  stretch  of  sand.  In  dry  weather 
this  would  be  almost  unridable,  but  for- 
tunately the  rain  beat  it  down  so  that  I 
progressed  fairly  well  with  the  pneu- 
matic. Continuing  on  to  Jackson,  quite 
a  large  city,  the  road  is  better.  Here  I 
remained  for  the  night,  after  making 
thirty-eight  miles  from  Ann  Arbor. 
The  country  west  of  Ann  Arbor  is 
somewhat  rolling. 

With  an  escort  of  fifteen  wheelmen 
from  Jackson,  I  started  next  morning 
for  Spring  Arbor,  the  wheelmen  return- 
ing four  miles  from  the  city.  From 
Spring  Arbor  to  Concord  the  road  is 
sandy.  Passing  a  country  school  near 
this  village,  the  scholars  simply  vacated 
the  rooms  pell-mell  in  order  to  see  me 
go  by,  regardless  of  the  teacher.  The 
road  continues  sandy  through  Homer 
and  Butler  to  Quincey,  but  from  that 
beautiful  village  the  road  to  Coldwater 
is  fine. 

Meeting  V.  L.  Nettleton  and  W.  D. 
Bannet  at  Coldwater,  we  pushed  on  to- 
gether for  a  few  miles.  The  road  now 
became  almost  impassable  ;  sometimes 
the  machine  and  its  rider  would  fall 
helplessly  to  the  ground,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  sand.  It  was  only  by  riding 
on  the  grass  and  an  occasional  side-path 
that  I  could  progress  at  all.  Reaching 
Bronson,  fifty-seven  miles  froin  Jackson, 
I  concluded  it  was  enough  for  the  day, 
as  much  of  this  was  walking.  It  seems 
strange  that  through  this  section  of 
Michigan  the  roads  should  be  so  poor. 
The  best  class  of  farmers  are  here,  liv- 
ing in  fine  houses,  having  large  barns 
and  immense  farms,  working  nothing- 
but  the  most  modern  agricultural  ma- 
chines, always  having  large  crops  ;  they 
haul  their  iminense  loads  of  wheat,  oats 
and  corn  over  miserable  sand  roads  to 
the  railroad  for  shipment.  The  wear 
and  tear  on  vehicles  and  horses  must 
be  something  tremendous  over  such 
roads. 

Their  mode  of  road  work  is  sickening. 
Scraping  the  sand,  weeds  and  grass  from 
each  side  of  the  road,  all  is  thrown  in  a 
heap  in  the  centre,  to  be  beaten  down 
by  wagon  wheels.  This  is  the  result  of 
allowing  farmers  to  work  out  their  road 
tax.  The  next  morning  I  continued  over 
the  same  kind  of  sand  road  to  Sturgis. 
Pushing  on  three  iniles  it  began  raining, 
making  it  necessary  for  me  to  stop  at  a 
farm  house  for  three  hours.  After  the 
rain  I  succeeded  in  reaching  Elkhart, 
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Indiana,  via  White  Pig-eon,  Mottville  and 
Bristol.  At  jMottville  the  road  follows 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  River. 
The  country  now  becomes  almost  a  per- 
fect plain.  Beautiful,  large  farms  of  to- 
matoes, corn  and  oats  everywhere.  Near 
the  boundary  line  of  Indiana  there  are 
•  many  small  streams,  which  are  crossed 
by  low,  wooden  bridges.  These  small 
streams  empty  into  small  lakes.  Bristol 
is  just  south  of  the  Michigan  line,  and  I 
was  glad,  indeed,  to  get  into  Indiana, 
where  they  at  least  take  care  of  their 
main  roads. 

I  hardly  reached  Elkhart  when  an- 
other tremendous  rainstorm  came  up. 
This  was  a  remarkable  season  every- 
where for  rain.  Ever  since  leaving 
New  York  I  ran  the  gauntlet  almost 
every  other  day,  many  times  getting 
wet  to  the  skin. 

It  continued  raining  next  morning  un- 
til nearly  noon.  In  company  with  four 
of  the  Elkhart  wheelmen,  I  wheeled 
through  Osceola  and  Mishawaka  to 
South  Bend.  Mishawaka  and  South 
Bend  are  connected  by  an  electric 
street  railway.  The  road  still  contin- 
ues along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  which  was  now  overflowing  its 
b)anks,  owing  to  the  recent  very  heavy 
rains. 

The  wheelmen  at  South  Bend  had 
mostly  left  for  the  race  meets  at  Goshen 
and  Springfield,  Illinois,  so  pushing  on 
I  reached  New  Carlisle  for  the  night. 

Anxious  to  reach  Chicago  next  day, 
the  4th  of  July,  I  started  at  5  a.m. 
for  La  Porte,  fourteen  miles,  over  a 
rolling  road  of  gravel  and  sand.  Meet- 
ing some  of  the  La  Porte  wheelmen 
they  informed  me  that  nearly  all  the 
country  and  roads  thirty  miles  south 
of  Chicago  were  submerged  by  water 
from  the  recent  rains.  Being  impossi- 
b)le  to  reach  Chicago  by  road,  they 
advised  me  to  ride  the  path  between 
the  tracks  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  to  Chicago,  forty-five  miles. 
Leaving  La  Porte  by  the  Chicago  road 
I  went  directly  west  to  Otis  and  Ches- 
terton to  Porter.  The  road  is  rolling, 
good  gravel,  and  winds  its  way  in  many 
places  through  the  wild  forests. 

Taking  the  Michigan  Central  gravel 
path  I  was  soon  rolling  along  toward 
Chicago,  the  great  city  of  the  West. 
Sometimes  there'  were  large,  loose 
stones  on  the  path,  but  still  this  was 
b)etter  than  riding  the  deep  sand  on  the 


road,  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
railroad  track.  From  Porter  to  Ham- 
mond, twenty  -  four  miles,  is  a  wild 
country  with  very  few  inhabitants  living 
along  the  line.  Before  reaching  Plam- 
mond  the  country  was  inundated  for 
miles.  Fence  posts  connected  by  barb 
wire  were  floating  about  everywhere. 
The  water  in  some  places  was  not  more 
than  three  feet  from  the  railroad  track. 

Such  was  also  the  case  at  Pullman, 
where  are  the  greatest  car  shops  in  the 
country.  In  fact  the  water  had  risen 
quite  close  up  to  the  outskirts  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  first  things  seen  on  nearing  Chi- 
cago were  some  tremendous  structures, 
the  main  buildings  of  the  World's  Fair, 
which  promises  to  eclipse  any  exposi- 
tion ever  held  in  any  country  on  the 
globe.  Meeting  a  wheelman,  he  ad- 
vised me  to  leave  the  tracks  at  Sixty- 
seventh  street.  Here  was  a  good  road 
to  Washington  Park.  Passing  through 
the  park  there  was  an  immense  crowd 
of  visitors,  and  many  wheelmen  and 
lady  riders  sprinkled  among  the  turn- 
out of  vehicles,  numbers  having  flags 
and  bunting  decorating  their  wheels  in 
honor  of  the  day. 

Riding  through  this  crowd  of  vehicles 
and  people,  with  my  tremendous  lug- 
gage on  my  wheel  and  knapsack  on  my 
back,  I  naturally  created  interest  on  all 
sides,  bringing  forth  many  remarks,  to 
which  I  had  become  accustomed  by 
this  time.  Washington  Park  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  for 
the  display  of  blossoms,  flowers  being 
planted  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  a 
roll  of  carpet  partially  unrolled,  also  a 
sun-dial,  a  calendar  which  is  changed 
each  day,  the  earth  with  the  continents 
planted  thereon,  and  many  other  flower 
beds  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Passing  through  the  park  to  Michigan 
avenue,  a  beautiful  residential  thorough- 
fare of  the  city,  I  at  last  reached  the 
heart  of  the  city  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  after  wheeling  seventy-nine 
miles  for  the  day.  The  hands  of  the 
clock  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  point- 
ed to  the  hour  of  6:35  P-^-  when  I 
dismounted.  This  made  my  time  from 
New  York  City  just  three  hours  and 
thirty-five  minutes  longer  than  one 
month,  twenty  days  of  which  was  the 
actual  riding  time,  and  the  total  dis- 
tance covered  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago was  1,131  miles. 


WHEN,  in  1763,  the  wily  Objib- 
way  secured  possession  of  Fort 
Michilimackinac  and  massacred 
its  British  garrison,  the  game 
"  Bagataway,"  through  the  medium  of 
which  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  was 
hardly  as  popular  among  the  English- 
speaking  nations  as  its  lineal  descendant, 
the  Canadian  national  game,  lacrosse,  is 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  the  first 
match  we  find  recorded  in  history,  but 
from  the  many  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween lacrosse  and  the  ancient  Celtic 
game,  hurley,  devotees  of  the  game  may 
be  found  ardent  enough  to  believe  that 
lacrosse  sticks  formed  part  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  Ark. 

Antiquity  is  only  suggested  here,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  lacrosse  to  show 
to  what  daring  lengths  a  man  will  go  in 
singing  the  praises  of  his  game,  and  as 
writers  on  other  field  sports  generally 
commence  by  quoting  from  black-letter 
tomes  of  mediaeval  ages  in  which  they 
have  found  traces  of  their  particular 
game,  it  is  intended  to  intimate  that 
lacrosse  is  without  a  peer  even  in  the 
dim  and  mystic  past,  as  it  is  in  the 
present  age,  and  as  it  will  be  in  futurity 
if  the  world  does  not  degenerate. 

However  this  may  be,  up  to  the  year 
i860  lacrosse  was  a  game  comparatively 
unknown  outside  of  a  few  Indian  tribes 
in  Canada,  notably  the  Caughnawagas, 
a  portion  of  the  Iroquois  nation  whose 
reservation  is  on  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  Lachine  Rapids.  On  account 
of  the  proximity  of  this  village  to  Mont- 
real, that  city  was  the  first  to  take  notice 
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of  the  game,  and  its  grand  possibilities 
were  quickly  recognized. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  Montreal 
the  game  of  lacrosse  has,  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  spread  to  ajl  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Clubs  are  now  flourishing 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  the  game  is  struggling- 
with  football  for  supremacy.  In  the 
United  States,  New  York,  Chicago,. 
Baltimore,  Boston,  numerous  other  cities, 
and  various  universities  have  their  clubs,, 
and  a  championship  is  competed  for 
annually.  Within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  introduced  into  schools  in 
France,  and  the  government  has  made 
a  grant  in  order  to  foster  and  popularize 
it. 

Canada  still  retains  pre-eminence  in 
the  game,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  nearly  every  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage turns  out  a  fair  percentage  of  its 
population  as  lacrosse  players.  In  the 
two  principal  cities,  Montreal  and  To- 
ronto, centers  perhaps  the  best  lacrosse 
talent  in  the  world,  although  in  Corn- 
wall, Ottawa,  St.  Catherines,  Winnipeg,, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  New  Westminster,. 
B.  C,  many  exponents  of  the  game 
worthy  of  place  in  the  first  rank  may  be 
found. 

The  National  Amateur  Lacrosse  As- 
sociation, founded  in  1867,  has  done 
good  work  in  legislating  for  the  game, 
and  was,  up  to  five  years  ago,  the  only 
organization  of  the  kind  in  Canada,  but 
the  number  of  clubs  increased  so  fast 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  connection  with  British 
Columbia  made  distances  so  gTcat,  that 
other  associations  became  necessary. 
Now  the  National  Association  is  com- 
posed principally  of  clubs  in  Eastern 
Canada.  The  Canadian  Lacrosse  As- 
sociation looks  after  the  interests  of 
clubs  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Manitoba  has  an  as- 
sociation composed  of  clubs  in  the  North- 
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west  Territories,  and  the  British  Cohim- 
bian  Association  takes  charge  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  Each  of  these  associa- 
tions regulates  contests  for  champion- 
ships— senior,  intermediate,  junior  and 
district — and  the  majority  of  these  are 
decided  by  a  season's  competition  on  a 
series  basis,  a  schedule  of  the  matches 
being-  arranged  before  the  lacrosse  sea- 
son opens. 

Besides  keeping  track  of  the  various 
championships  and  settling  club  dis- 
putes from  time  to  time,  the  associa- 
tions' chief  duty  is  stamping  out  profes 
sionalism,  that  disease  fatal  to  all  sport. 
Lacrosse  up  to  the  present  time  has 
respected  the  amateur  definition.  Out- 
side of  the  Indians,  who  are  now  out- 
classed by  the  whites,  there  are  no  pro- 
fesssional  lacrosse-players.  There  are 
many  black-listed  players,  thanks  to  the 
work  of  the  associations,  but  these  men 
cannot  take  part  in  matches,  and  when 
the  brand  has  been  put  upon  them, 
they  become  pariahs  to  the  lacrosse 
fraternity.  In  addition  to  these  asso- 
ciations a  league  composed  of  the  five 
leading  clubs  and  styled  the  Canadian 
Lacrosse  League,  was  formed  two  years 
ago.  The  members  of  this  league  were 
the  Montreal  and  Shamrock  clubs  of 
Montreal,  the  Cornwall  of  Cornwall, 
Ottawa  of  Ottawa  and  Toronto  of  To- 
ronto. The  winner  of  a  series  of  matches 
between  these  clubs,  it  was  conceded  by 
the  lacrosse  public  of  Canada,  might 
well  be  hailed  as  champion,  and  they, 
finding  that  the  associations  were  occu- 
pied in  legislating  for  junior  clubs  whose 
interests  were  always  made  paramount 
to  theirs,  decided  to  cut  loose  and  legis- 
late for  themselves.  The  move  was  a 
good  one,  and  the  matches  between 
these  clubs  were  alwa3'-s  superb  exhibi- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  the  game. 

Unfortunately  difference  of  opinion 
in  1890  caused  a  split  in  the  league.  At 
its  organization,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  limit  the  number 
of  clubs  to  five,  as  home  and  home 
matches  between  that  number  would 
necessitate  as  much  traveling  and  as 
many  matches  as  amateurs  could  stand. 
The' Capital  Club  of  Ottawa,  winner  of 
the  Intermediate  Championship  of  the 
National  Lacrosse  Association  in  1889, 
was  anxious  to  step  into  senior  rank, 
and  during  the  winter  of  '9o-'9i,  by 
assiduous  wire-pulling,  managed  to  per- 
suade Cornwall,  Ottawa  and  Shamrock 


clubs  to  agree  to  receive  them  into  the 
league,  thus  violating  the  agreement. 

The  Montreal  and  Toronto  clubs  re- 
fused to  vary  from  the  original  under- 
standing, and  the  consequence  was  dis- 
bandment.  Cornwall,  Ottawa,  Shamrock 
and  Capital  formed  a  four-club  league 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  one,  and  Toronto 
and  Montreal  engaged  in  a  series  of 
matches  between  themselves  for  a  $200 
trophy. 

Cornwall  secured  the  League  Cham- 
pionship and  Montreal  won  the  series 
with  Toronto,  and  in  the  fall  the  two 
winners  met,  when  Cornwall  won.  The 
breach  succeeded  only  in  lessening  the 
public  interest  in  matches,  and  the  bone 
of  contention,  the  Capital  Club,  did  not 
show  itself  fit  for  the  company  it  aspired 
to.  Early  in  '92  the  six  clubs  met,  and 
it  was  decided  to  revert  to  the  five-club 
league,  on  condition  that  the  Ottawa 
and  Capital  clubs  should  amalgamate. 
In  the  event  of  their  refusal  a  four-club 
league  was  drawn  up,  dropping  both  Ot- 
tawa clubs.  They,  however,  came  into 
line  under  the  title  of  "  Capital  Club  of 
Ottawa,"  and  have  put  on  the  field  one 
of  the  strongest  lacrosse  aggregations 
seen  in  Canada  for  years.  They  have 
suffered  but  one  defeat,  that  at  the 
hands  of  the  Shamrocks  in  Montreal,  a 
defeat  they  wiped  out  on  their  own 
grounds  later  on,  and  although  the 
Shamrocks  are  also  a  very  strong  com- 
bination, the  Capitals  are  the  favorites 
for  this  year's  championship.  Cornwall, 
so  long  in  the  van,  is  third,  and  the  once 
mighty  Montreal  and  Toronto  are  train-- 
ing  junior  players,  and  are  apparently 
willing  to  divide  last  honors,  with  odds. 
in  favor  of  Toronto  for  the  tailpiece. 

The  Canadian  Lacrosse  Association, 
in  Ontario  had  a  very  successful  season 
in  i89i,the  St.  Catharines  Club  coming 
out  on  top.  This  year  the  St.  Catherines 
Club,  through  a  quarrel  with  the  asso- 
ciation, has  been  blacklisted  and  has 
dropped  out,  leaving  the  struggle  be- 
tween Stratford,  Paris  and  Niagara 
Falls,  all  three  strong  teams,  and  des- 
tined very  probably  to  be  strong  oppo- 
nents of  the  teams  of  the  big  league. 

In  Manitoba  lacrosse  has  languished, 
probably  on  account  of  the  efforts  to 
boom  it  in  British  Columbia.  An  at- 
tempt is  now  being  made  to  have  one 
or  more  of  the  Montreal  clubs  make  a 
trip  to  Winnipeg  and  perhaps  other 
points  to  awaken  interest. 
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In  British  Columbia  in  1S91  a  lively 
season  was  closed,  with  the  New  West- 
minster Club  at  the  top,  and  this  year  a 
twelve-match  series  is  being  fought  out 
between  Victoria,  Vancouver  and  New 
Westminster,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of 
Vancouver.  The  activity  is,  however, 
unfortunately  very  unhealthy,  as  in  their 
desire  for  supremacy  they  have  awak- 
ened strong  suspicions  that  the  unwonted 
march  of  crack  lacrosse-players  west- 
ward is  not  for  the  benefit  of  their  health 
or  from  a  desire  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  late  Horace  Greeley.  The  clubs  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  making  a  mistake, 
•one  that  will  not  take  long  to  bring 
its  evil  consequences,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  their  directors  are  so  short-sight- 
ed as  to  devote  their  apparently  great 
energy  in  a  direction  which  can  only 
result  in  future  harm  to  our  national 
^ame. 

The  idea  of  giving  the  British  public 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  beauties  of 
lacrosse  originated  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Beers  of  Montreal.  It  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  same  gentleman  that  the  game  is 
possessed  of  the  qualities  that  it  has,  for 
it  was  he  who,  assisted  by  a  few  others, 
took  hold  of  the  old  Indian  game,  and  by 
a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  of  their 
■compilation  made  out  of  it  the  scientific 
and  picturesque  sport  that  it  now  is.  In 
1867,  having  seen  the  game  established 
as  the  national  game  of  Canada,  the 
•doctor's  ambition  went  further,  and  in 
1869  he  had  almost  completed  arrange- 
ments toward  taking  a  team  of  players 
over  to  the  mother  country,  when  a  spec- 
ulator who  had  got  wind  of  his  inten- 
tion scented  a  probable  fortune  in  the 
enterprise  and  forestalled  the  project  by 
taking  over  to  England  two  teams  se- 
lected from  Caughnawaga  Indians.  The 
exhibitions  given  by  them  were  poorly 
patronized,  and  the  speculator  was 
mulcted  in  a  heavy  loss.  In  1875  Dr. 
Beers  again  took  up  the  idea  and  made 
a  trip  over  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  as 
a  result  the  first  Canadian  lacrosse  team 
composed,  with  one  exception,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Montreal  Club,  accompanied 
by  a  team  of  Caughnawaga  Indians, 
went  over  in  1876  and  made  a  tour 
through  the  United  Kingdom.  Com- 
mencing at  Belfast  they  played  in  most 
of  the  available  towns  of  note  in  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  England,  and  wherever 
they  went  they  left  behind  them  lasting 
impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the  game. 


Clubs  sprang  up  in  their  wake  and  the 
majority  of  them  not  only  still  exist,  but 
have  developed  others,  and  lacrosse  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  in  Great  Britain.  The 
crowning  event  of  the  trip  was  a  com- 
mand which  the  teams  received  to  play 
before  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle, 
where  they  were  not  only  kindly  re- 
ceived, but  were  individually  presented 
to  the  Queen,  and  each  received  from 
the  royal  hand  her  photograph  and  au- 
tograph as  a  souvenir.  Financially  the 
members  of  the  team  were  heavy  losers, 
but  they  were  more  than  compensated 
for  this  by  the  hospitable  treatment  they 
received,  by  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
them  and  by  the  success  which  attended 
their  efforts  to  make  the  game  popular 
in  Great  Britain.  The  teams  returned 
to  Canada  in  the  fall  of  1876,  having 
been  absent  over  two  months,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  spring  of  1883  Dr. 
Beers  worked  steadily  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  another  similar  but  more  ex- 
tended trip.  The  result  of  his  labors 
was  the  tour  of  the  Canadian  Lacrosse 
Team  of  1883.  Fifteen  players  selected 
from  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Lacrosse 
Clubs,  accompanied  by  thirteen  Caugh- 
nawaga Indians,  sailed  from  Portland 
on  May  3d,  1883,  and  returned  via  Que- 
bec on  August  13th.  They  played  dur- 
ing that  time  sixty- eight  matches  :  two 
in  Portland,  seven  in  Scotland,  forty- 
eight  in  England,  five  in  Ireland,  and 
six  in  Canada.  Of  these  matches,  sixty- 
one  were  against  the  Indians,  four  were 
International,  and  three  were  against 
Canadians. 

The  Canadian  team  won  forty-four, 
the  Indians  won  eleven,  and  thirteen 
were  drawn. 

In  the  Indian  matches  there  were  452 
games  played,  of  which  the  Canadians 
won  269  and  the  Indians  183.  In  the 
International  matches  there  were  thirty- 
seven  games  played,  the  Colonials  win- 
ning thirty-two  and  the  English  and 
Irish  players  five. 

In  Canada  ten  games  were  played,  the 
"  Travelers  "  scoring  six  and  the  "  Stay- 
at- Homes  "  four. 

This  makes  the  number  of  games  won 
by  the  Canadian  team  307,  as  against 
192  won.  by  their  various  opponents — a 
grand  total  of  499  games  played.  The 
party  traveled,  inmakingthe  tour,  10,646 
miles — 5,033  by  rail  and  5,613  by  steam- 
ers. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  previous  tour, 
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the  expenses  were  largely  in  excess  of 
the  gate  receipts,  the  traveling- expenses 
and  salaries  of  the  Indians  being  a  heavy 
item,  but  the  individuals  of  the  team 
gladlj^bore  the  drain  upon  their  pockets 
in  consideration  of  the  magnificent  out- 
ing they  had,  and  which  could  not  be 
procured  under  an3"other  circumstances. 
Royalty  patronized  the  matches  on  three 
occasions.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  witnessed  a  match  at  Hurling- 
ham  ;  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar 
was  present  at  the  game  at  Southsea  ; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  then  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Louise  welcomed  the  travelers  at 
Quebec  on  their  return.  At  each  of 
these  matches  the  players  were  pre- 
sented to  the  distinguished  spectators. 
Numerous  banquets  were  given  in  their 
honor,  notably  those  by  the  Hurling- 
ham,  Empire  and  London  Athletic 
Clubs,  in  London ;  the  Birmingham 
Athletic  Club  and  Mosely  Harriers,  in 
Birmingham  ;  the  Provost  and  Magis- 
trates of  the  City  of  Inverness  ;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  North  of 
Ireland  Cricket  Club  and  the  North  of 
Ireland  Lacrosse  Union,  in  Belfast.  To 
those  members  who  had  been  over  with 
the  pioneer  team  in  1876  the  wonderful 
strides  made  by  the  game  in  public 
favor  was  a  revelation.  Large  lacrosse 
communities  were  found  in  London, 
Manchester  and  Belfast.  The  game 
had  also  taken  hold  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, and  was  spreading  through 
Yorkshire.  A  North  of  England  and 
a  South  of  England  Lacrosse  Associa- 
tion had  been  formed,  as  well  as  the 
Irish  Lacrosse  Union,  with  tributary 
associations  ;  and  matches,  "  England 
vs.  Ireland"  and  "North  vs.  South," 
were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

At  Kennington  Oval,  in  London,  a 
match  was  played  between  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  while  the 
Canadians  were,  of  course,  much  supe- 
rior to  their  opponents,  winning  by  a 
score  of  twelve  to  one,  it  was  evident 
that  with  a  little  more  training  in  the 
game,  the  magnificent  physique  of  the 
English  and  Irish  players  would  make 
them  dangerous  opponents.  Some  of 
these  players  were  met  again  at  Man- 
chester, and  they  then  made  a  much 
better  stand  ;  and,  in  fact,  toward  the 
end  of  the  tour,  in  a  match  against  the 
Irishmen  at  Belfast,  the  Canadians  had 
to  extend  themselves  very  considerably 


to  win.  The  daypreviovis  to  this  match 
the  Irishmen  had  succeeded  in  beatino- 
the  Indians,  who  retaliated  by  beating 
the  Canadians,  and  for  a  time  it  looked 
as  if  Canada  was  about  to  lose  suprem- 
acy at  her  national  pastime. 

In  1884  an  American  team  made  a 
visit  to  Great  Britain  and  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  United  States  had  a  bet- 
ter grasp  of  the  Canadian  game  than 
their  trans-Atlantic  cousins.  This  team 
was  organized  under  the  captaincy  of 
H.  H.  Balch,  of  New  York,  assisted  by 
Hermann  Oelrichs,  a  gentleman  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  game  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  also 
generously  lent  his  aid  to  the  enterprise, 
in  fact  guaranteeing  expenses.  The 
team  consisted  of  fourteen  players  and 
the  captain.  The  New  York  Lacrosse 
Club,  the  Union  Lacrosse  Club  of  Bos- 
ton and  Princeton  University  each  sup- 
plied three  players,  while  the  Druids  of 
Baltimore,  Yale,  Harvard  and  New  York 
Universities,  and  the  Calumet  Club  of 
Chicago,  each  sent  a  representative. 
Before  their  departure  they  met  and  de- 
feated teams  representing  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Harvard,  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  a  picked  team  chosen 
from  all  of  them.  They  sailed  on  May 
3rd  and  returned  July  6th.  The  matches 
played  and  results  are  as  follows  : 

Against  Cheshire  County,  at  Liverpool,    won  by  4  to  i 

"  Lancashire,  "  Manchester,       "        4  to  o 

"  Yorkshire,  "  Sheffield,  "        8  to  o 

"  Notts,  "  Nottingham,      "        6  to  o 

"  South  of  England,  "  Hurlingham,     "        7  to  o 

"  Middlesex,  '"  Wanstead,    drawn   o  to  o 

"  C'mb'dge 'Varsity,"  Cambridge,  won  by  6  to  o 

"  All  England,  "  Catford  B'dge, "        2  to  o 

"  All  Ireland,  "  Belfast,  "        3  to  2 

"  United  Kingdom,    "        "  lost  by  3  to  5 

From  this  record  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  best  stand  was  made  by  the  Irish- 
men, especially  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  in  the  only  match  they  lost,  viz., 
against  the  United  Kingdom,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  winning  team  were  Irish- 
men. The  team  was  most  carefully 
looked  after  by  the  captain  ;  rigid  dis- 
cipline and  diet  was  insisted  upon.  As 
a  pleasure  trip  it  was  not  a  success  ;  as 
an  athletic  record  it  was.  The  trip  is 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  lacrosse  trip  to  England  without 
Indians,  local  clubs  being  depended 
upon  to  provide  matches.  On  their  re- 
turn to  New  York  the  tourists  were  met 
by  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club's  team, 
which  then  held  the  championship  of 
Canada.  Two  matches  were  played,  one 
on   the    Staten    Island   Cricket   Club's 
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ground  and  one  on  the  Polo  Grounds  in 
New  York.  Both  were  easy  victories 
for  Toronto. 

Yielding  to  the  repeated  invitations 
of  both  Canadians  and  Americans,  in 
1886  the  Irish  Lacrosse  Union  sent  over 
a  team  which  made  a  tour  through  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  Consider- 
able enthusiasm  and  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  get  this  team  together,  as  it  was 
rather  embarrassing  for  the  novices  in 
the  game  to  come  to  the  fountain-head 
to  give  exhibitions.  However,  both  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  were  available  in 
the  persons  of  John  vSinclair  of  Belfast, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Irish  La- 
crosse Union,  one  of  the  best  players  of 
lacrosse  in  Great  Britain,  and  Hugh  C. 
"Kelly,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  County 
Down,  another  pioneer  of  the  game  in 
Ireland  and  captain  of  the  Irish  team. 
These  gentlemen  mustered  a  fairly  rep- 
resentative team,  although  it  did  not  by 
any  means  represent  the  full  playing 
strength  of  Ireland.  They  landed  in 
New  York  in  August,  1886,  and  on  the 
•day  following  their  landing  were  beaten 
by  the  All  America  team.  They  then 
came  on  to  Montreal,  and  either  through 
the  excessive  hospitality  of  their  enter- 
tainers or  their  own  eagerness  to  mea- 
sure sticks  with  Canadian  opponents, 
they  essayed  three  matches  in  one  after- 
noon, viz.,  against  the  Shamrock  La- 
crosse Club,  against  the  Caughnawaga 
Indians  and  against  a  Canadian  team. 
The  Shamrock  team  strained  proverbial 
Irish  hospitality  to  the  uttermost  and 
lost  the  match,  the  other  two  teams 
were  not  so  polite,  and  the  Montreal 
Club,  which  played  them  a  match  later 
on,  also  beat  them.  After  being  royally 
entertained  at  Montreal,  the  team  went  to 
Toronto,  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Catherines, 
Richmond  Hill  and  Ottawa.  In  all  of 
these  places  they  played  matches  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  and  well 
beaten  on  the  field.  They  also  played 
at  Brockville,  and  that  town  has  the 
unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  only 
place  where  discourteous  treatment  was 
accorded  the  visitors.  Owing  to  the 
liberal  treatment  given  the  Irishmen  by 
the  players  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the 
team  was  enabled  to  clear  expenses,  a 
matter  of  great  congratulation  to  them- 
selves and  their  entertainers. 

The  last  trip  of  lacrosse  players  across 
the  Atlantic  was  in  1888,  when  the  To- 
ronto Lacrosse  Club  sent  a  team  over. 


This  trip  was  suddenly  conceived  and 
as  suddenly  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 
Correspondence  started  between  Christ- 
mas, 1887,  and  New  Year's,  1888,  and 
early  in  February  a  list  of  fixtures  was 
an  established  fact.  On  March  17th,  a 
team  under  the  captaincy  of  William 
Logan  sailed  from  New  York  and  re- 
turned to  Toronto  May  15th,  having 
successfully  organized,  and  as  success- 
fully carried  out,  a  fifteen-match  tour  in 
Great  Britain  in  four  and  a  half  months 
from  its  conception. 

On  this  tour  the  Toronto's  won  all 
their  matches,  a  fact  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  as,  if  not  the  best  team  in 
Canada  at  the  time,  they  were  strong 
aspirants  for  the  title. 

They  played  three  matches  in  Man- 
chester and  vicinity,  against  Owens 
College,  South  Manchester,  and  Man- 
chester and  district.  They  also  played 
against  Heaton  Mersey,  against  Not- 
tingham and  Yorkshire  at  Harrogate, 
against  Yorkshire  at  Bradford,  and 
against  Liverpool  and  district. 

In  London,  they  defeated  Cambridge 
University  at  West  Kensington,  South 
Essex  at  Wanstead,  and  the  South  of 
England  at  Richmond. 

In  Ireland,  four  matches  were  played 
at  Belfast,  the  conquered  teams  being 
the  Rugby  Club,  All  Ireland,  North  of 
Ireland  and  the  County  Down.  The 
hospitality  and  good-fellowship  shown 
to  this  team  could  not  be  surpassed. 
The  members  were  feted  and  enter- 
tained everywhere.  In  England,  one 
delicate  piece  of  attention  was  a  special 
saloon  carriage  for  all  their  journeys 
placed  at  their  disposal,  along  with  all 
transportation  free  of  charge.  In  Ire- 
land, the  members  of  the  team  were  put 
up  at  the  residences  of  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Belfast,  and,  the  list  of  matches 
coming  to  a  close  three  days  before 
the  date  of  their  ship's  sailing,  the  time 
was  utilized  by  their  entertainers  in  a 
drive  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Ire- 
land to  Londonderry. 

The  Irishmen  have  certainly  well  re- 
paid those  who  entertained  them  or 
their  representatives  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  Englishmen,  by  their 
good-fellowship  on  this  and  the  other 
trips  from  America,  have  laid  up  a  stock 
of  gratitude  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
they  will  soon  give  Canadians  and 
Americans  a  chance  to  unload  on  them 
by  bringing  over  an  English  team. 
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"  Everv  time  his  bowstring  twanged  an  enemy- 
fell." 

SO  it  was  said  of  Yoritomi,  the  ablest 
Shogun  and  greatest  ruler  that 
ever  lived  in  Japan  —  he  who 
founded  the  dual  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  making  himself  the  first 
dictator,  with  his  seat  of  government 
at  Kamakura,  while  the  Mikado  was 
maintained  a  ceremonious,  dignified, 
but  unapproachable  captive  at  Kioto. 

This  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Japanese  was  the  outcome  of  a 
great  battle  fought  in  1185,  when  Yori- 
tomi, the  leader  of  the  powerful  Mina- 
moto  family,  overthrew  the  Taira. 

It  was  a  naval  battle  between  great 
high-pooped  junks,  loaded  to  the  water's 
edge  with  warriors.  But,  strangely 
'enough,  it  was  a  naval  battle  that  owed 
its  victory,  if  we  can  believe  the  chron- 
icler, to  the  prowess  of  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

The  iron  bolts  shot  from  the  long- 
bows of  the  Minamoto  archers  are  said 
to  have  gone  crashing  through  the 
planking  of  the  Taira  junks,  scuttling 
them  as  effectually  as  the  more  modern 
rifle -ball.  As  the  riddled  hulls  sank, 
they  left  the  brave  warriors,  swimming 


in  a  bloody  sea,  easy  targets  for  the 
showers  of  relentless  arrows  of  the 
Minamoto. 

Then  began  the  long  line  of  Shoguns 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Mikados. 
The  wars  and  intrigues  of  succession 
were  entirely  confined  to  families  aspir- 
ing to  the  Shogunate,  for  although  sev- 
eral families  had  the  honor  of  a  line  of 
Shoguns,  the  Mikados  descended,  century 
after  century,  in  an  unbroken  succession 
and  without  loss  of  prestige.  The  last 
of  the  great  Shogun  families  was  the 
Tokugawa,  who  were  driven  from  power 
in  1868,  when  the  Mikado,  after  seven 
centuries  of  mock  rulership,  was  restored 
to  his  true  position  of  emperor,  on  the 
flight  of  the  defeated  Shogun. 

The  Western  powers  would  not  rec- 
ognize Japan's  right  to  close  its  own 
ports,  and  its  brave  warriors  were  made 
to  feel  the  combined  effects  of  modern 
civilized  war  in  the  bombardment  of 
Shimenoseki  by  an  allied  fleet. 

Civilization  marches  arm  in  arm  with 
the  art  of  killing.  And  though  this  un- 
equal conflict  with  civilized  powers  was 
a  severe  lesson,  it  was  one  cheaply 
bought,  for  the  men  of  vSatsuma  dis- 
carded at  once  their  native  weapons 
and  clumsy  armor  and,  equipping  them- 
selves with  American  rifles,  made  war 
on  the  Shoeun. 
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MARISHTIN,  THE   GOD    OF    MANLY    SPORTS,     {p.  84.) 

This  revolution  of  the  people  of  the 
south  culminated  in  a  great  battle  at 
Tokio  in  January,  1868.  A  strange 
battle,  where  the  weapons  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  attempted  to  hold  their  own 
against  Remington  breech  -  loaders,  a 
battle  between  the  ancient  warrior  and 
the  modern  soldier.  A  battle,  the  issue 
of  which  has  changed  in  a  few  years 
the  thoughts  and  habits  of  a  whole  na- 
tion ;  f eiidalism  ceased  to  exist ;  the 
clash  of  the  keen  sword  of  the  Samurai 
and  the  twang  of  his  bowstring  were 
silenced  forever. 

Up  to  this  event,  known  in  Japanese 
history  as  the  "  Restoration,"  the  na- 
tional weapons  of  Japan  were  the  long- 
bow, the  sword  and  the  spear.  The 
best  artists  and  artisans  had  for  centu- 
ries devoted  their  time  and  talents  to 
perfecting  and  ornamenting  the  sword, 
mysterious  and  secret  rites  were  ob- 
served in  its  manufacture  and  "  chris- 
tening." It  is  one  of  the  sacred  em- 
blems of  sovereignty. 

The  spear,  though  also  highly  devel- 
oped in  the  way  of  ingenious  and  effec- 
tive spear-heads,  was  the  least  impor- 


tant of  the  three.  The  bow  and  arrow, 
natiirally  the  most  ancient  war  imple- 
ment, was  also  the  most  universal.  The 
hilly  nature  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  walled  towns  and  formidable  castles 
of  the  Daimios,  that  must  be  sieged  and 
stormed  to  be  taken,  made  the  bow  not 
only  a  necessary  but  the  winning  factor 
when  the  opposing  forces  assumed  the 
proportions  of  armies.  In  time  of  peace 
it  was  the  favorite  weapon  in  the  chase 
and  furnished  amusement  in  interesting 
contests  of  skill  and  accuracy.  Marish- 
tin,  the  six-armed  "  God  of  manly 
sports,"  is  pictured  as  poised  on  the 
back  of  a  wild  boar  equipped  with  bow 
and  arrow,  a  spear,  a  sword  and  the 
baton  of  the  referee  of  the  wrestlers. 

The  earliest  examples  of  the  metal- 
workers' labors  in  Japan  are  the  bronze 
arrow-heads,  of  various  designs,  that 
have  come  to  light  through  the  re- 
searches of  the  archaeologist,  principally 
from  the  tumuli  of  Kodzuki.  An  early 
Japanese  chronicler  says  that  metal- 
founding  was  brought  from  Korea  in  97 
B.C.,  but  the  bronze  and  even  iron 
arrow-heads  —  for  they  seem  to  have 
had  no  real  bronze  age — anticipate  that. 

Tradition  goes  back  to  the  m5^thical 
period  and  tells  of  exploits  in  which  the 
bow  played  a  great  part,  in  the  time 
when  the  gods  of  Japan  quarreled,  made 
love,  and  fought  dragons,  rikins  and 
monster  snakes.  Buddha  himself,  in 
the  Japanese  version  of  his  six  years' 
wanderings,  was  armed  with  the  bow  of 
mercy  and  the  arrow  of  compassion. 
When  Mara,  the  king  demon,  tempted 
Buddha,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  he  was  struck  on  the  head  with 
the  arrow  of  compassion  and  forced  to 
reassume  his  real  shape,  and  he  fled  van- 
quished. On  the  spot  where  Buddha 
found  the  sacred  truth  he  buried  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  there  sprang  up  a 
temple  of  gold,  still,  by  the  very  devout, 
believed  to  exist. 

A  curious  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the- 
bow  as  the  principal  national  weapon, 
is,  that  the  term  for  enforced  labor  of 
men  for  the  government,  instituted  50 
B.C.,  by  the  Mikado  Sujin,  means  liter- 
ally "Bow-point."  This  obligatory  labor 
of  so  many  days  each  year,  though  not 
always  of  a  soldierly  nature,  was  origi- 
nally no  doubt  a  forced  enlistment  of 
some  specified  duration  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Mikado,  like  the  military 
service   required  of   men  in  Europe. 
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Yinni-ya,  bow  and  arrow,  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  arms.  And  though  a 
Semurai  might  swear  by  his  sword,  yet 
the  most  binding  oath  (and  the  one  used 
officially)  was  always  sealed  by  solemnly 
breaking  in  twain  an  arrow  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  the  oath. 

A  target  with  an  arrow  piercing  the 
bull's-eye,  which  one  so  often  sees  in 
Japan,  is  the  common  symbol  for  a  great 
success;  in  other  words  a  great  "hit." 
The  merchant  who  is  driving  a  big  trade, 
the  theatre  that  is  drawing  crowded 
houses,  and  the  most  popular  tea  house, 
all  affect  this  symbol. 

One  superstition  regarding  the  bow, 
universally  and  good-naturedly  believed 
in,  as  we  believe  in  the  virtues  of  a 
horseshoe,  is  that  the  twanging  of  a 
bowstring  will  frighten  ghosts  and  evil 
spirits  from  the  house. 

The  bow  often  appears  in  the  hands 
of  the  gods.  The  guardian  deities  at 
the  gates  of  Shinto  temples,  called  Uda- 
ijin  and  Sadaijin,  are  armed  with  bows. 
At  the  temple  of  the  Sun  Goddess  at 
Ise,  the  Mecca  of  the  Shintoists,  the  na- 
tive religion  of  Japan,  one  of  the  rank- 
ing deities  next  to  Ama-tersau-no-mi- 
Kami,  the  presiding  goddess,  is  Tajikara, 
or  the  strong-handed  man,  whose  em- 
blem is  the  bow. 

And  if  we  are  to  believe  their  won- 
derful tales,  it  took  a  strong-handed  man 
to  use  an  ancient  bow.  That  of  Hide- 
sato,  a  tenth-century  hero,  required  the 
strength   of  five  men  to  pull  it.     He, 


however,  sank  an  arrow  five  feet  in 
length  up  to  the  feather  into  the  iron 
forehead  of  an  enormous  centipede,  a 
fabulous  creature  that  carried  in  each 
claw  a  flaming  torch.  When  the  arrow 
pierced  its  brain,  the  lights  went  out  and 
the  monster  fell  to  the  earth  with  the 
noise  of  thunder.  Another  renowned 
warrior  shot  one  night  at  what  he  thought 
was  a  tiger  ;  on  visiting  the  spot  the  next 
morning  he  found  his  arrow  embedded 
several  inches  in  the  solid  rock. 

Their    books    abound    in    stories    of 
marvelous   feats  with   the  bow  and  of 
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miraculotis  escapes.  The  arrow  turned 
aside,  or  breaking  in  the  air,  or  cut  in 
twain  with  the  sharp  sword  while  in 
flight,  or  caught  in  the  hand  and  re- 
turned with  deadly  aim  by  an  expert 
bowman.  The  famous  Gon-go-ro,  of 
Kamakura,  in  the  siege  of  Tori-no- 
uni,  is  said  to  have  received  an  arrow  in 
his  left  eye  :  without  stopping  to  take  it 
out,  he  shot  a  shaft  in  reply  that  killed 
the  enemy  who  had  wounded  him. 

A  favorite  theme  for  the  brush  of  the 
Japanese  artists  is  a  scene  from  the  life 
of  the  Empress  Jingu  Kogu  (literally 
the  empress  of  supernatural  achieve- 
ments), 201-269  A.D.  This  fair  Em- 
press of  Japan  is  accredited  with  the 
conquering  of  Korea.  Before  starting 
out  on  this  expedition  against  Korea 
she  angled  at  the  seashore  of  Kashii, 
using  her  bow  as  the  fishing-rod  and  the 
string  as  a  bookless  line,  baited  with  a 
single  grain  of  rice,  saying,  "  If  I  am  to 
be  successful,  a  fish  will  be  caught." 
Behold,  a  fragrant  trout  was  dangling 
at  the  end  of  her  bowstring.  She  be- 
came the  mother  of  Hachinan,  the  God 
of  War. 

At  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Mina- 
moto  family,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
bow  seems  to  have  reached  a  high  state 
of  perfection,  both  as  to  manufacture  and 
skillful  use. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  bow  is  not 
from  caprice,  but  from  a  scientific  con- 
sideration of  every  element  necessary  to 
make  a  perfect  weapon.  When  in  use 
the  greater  portion  of  the  bow  is  above 
the  bow  -  arm.  In  one,  seven  feet  in 
length,  the  arrow  is  "notched"  on  the 
string  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  lower 
horn,  or  one  foot  below  the  centre. 
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This  device,  for  the  same  length  of 
pull,  produces  a  greater  tension  on  the 
string,  but  does  not  otherwise  affect  the 
flight  of  the  arrow  ;  for  the  return  of 
the  bow  ends  through  unequal  arcs  to 
their  normal  position,  is  nicely  arranged 
for  by  the  difference  in  size  of  the  com- 
pensating or  backward  curves  of  the 
bow  at  the  extremities.  The  Japanese 
being  short  in  stature,  the  above  de- 
scribed peculiarity  of  construction  be- 
came an  additional  advantage  for  ma- 
nipulation on  horseback  and  in  the 
kneeling  position  behind  the  low  para- 
pets of  a  daimio's  castle. 

The  bow  is  made  of  carefully  selected, 
thoroughly  seasoned  mulberry,  incased 
on  either  side  by  strips  of  bamboo  well 
toughened  by  fire.  These  three  pieces 
are  bound  firmly  together  by  fine  thread 
like  withes  of  rattan  ;  the  tips  where 
the. string  is  secured  are  covered  with 
smooth  lacquered  shark  -  skin.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  many  coats  of 
perfectly  polished  lacquer,  which  seems 
never  to  crack  and  renders  it  absolutely 
secure  from  any  atmospheric  influences, 
and  it  lasts  for  ages.  This  impervious, 
imperishable  lacquer  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  their  perfection.  As  to  dura- 
bility, strength,  lightness,  elasticity  and 
accuracy,  they  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

The  interesting  similarity  of  the  his- 
tories of  England  and  Japan,  so  often 
cited  in  other  respects,  is  once  more 
patent  in  the  history  of  the  long  bow. 
England  is  the  only  other  country  in 
which  it  received  similar  attention  and 
developed  into  a  successful  military 
weapon.  The  battles  of  Crecy,  Poic- 
tiers,  Agincourt,  etc.,  were  won  by  the 
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prowess  of  English  lono--bow  men.  On 
the  Continent  the  short  range,  chinisy 
and  inaccurate  cross-bow,  or  arbalist, 
was  the  prevailing  arm.  The  long-bow 
required  strength  and  continual  prac- 
tice, and  nnmerons  acts  of  parliament 
enforcing  the  use  of  the  long-bow  tes- 
tify to  its  importance.  Every  English 
subject  had  to  exercise  with  it  and 
teach  the  use  of  it  to  every  male  child 
or  ward.  It  was  forbidden  for  any  man 
over  twenty  years  of  age  to  shoot  at  a 
mark  nearer  than  220  5^ards  with  a  flight 
arrow,  or  140  5'ards  with  a  sheaf  arrow. 

In  the  same  way  was  the  bow  fostered 
in  Japan.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  duarchy  by  Yoritomo,  the  training 
of  a  multitude  of  warriors  was  a  neces- 
sity, for  the  rule  of  the  Shogun  was  based 
upon  the  power  of  arms.  Arms  had 
been  modified  and  perfected  in  every 
wa}',  through  the  severe  experience  of 
actual  conflict  ;  their  further  improve- 
ment was  not  possible,  victory  now  de- 
pended upon  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
the  warrior.  Hence  began  the  necessity 
of  a  standing  army — in  other  words  the 
Jiatauioto,  or  special  vassals  of  the  Sho- 
gun, and  the  samurai,  or  "  two-sword  " 
men.  The  "two-sword"  men,  though 
they  might  belong  to  the  Shogun,  were 
generally  in  the  train  of  a  daimio. 

The  hatamoto  and  samurai,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  and  that  their  sons  might 
be  proud  to  inherit  the  honorable  pro- 
fession of  soldier,  were  elevated  to  the 
third  rank  in  the  social  system  of  the 
country,  there  being  eight  divisions  of 
societ}^  Bow  practice,  among  other  ac- 
complishments, was  rigidly  exacted  of 
them,  and  for  special  training  in  the  arts 
of  war,  schools  for  fencing  with  sword 
and  spear  were  opened  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Frequent  tournaments 
for  archers,  with  valuable  prizes  for  the 
victor,  were  supported  by  the  Shogun 
and  the  more  powerful  daimios  ;  these 
were  in  reality  schools  for  archery.  The 
favorite  places  for  these  tournaments 
were  in  the  grounds  of  the  principal 
temples  of  the  Daimioate. 

Every  visitor  to  Kioto  will  remember 
the  archery  grounds  at  the  temple  of 
San-jiu-san-gen-Do.  This  curious  tem- 
ple, founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  one  thousand  life-size  images 
of  the  "one-thousand-handed"  Kwan- 
non,  arranged  in  ten  tiers.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  surrounded  by  veran- 
das on  four  sides,  the  longer  sides  are 


389  feet  in  length.  It  was,  as  the  guide 
will  tell  you,  "  before  time,"  a  famous 
resort  for  expert  bowmen.  In  1686,  one 
of  the  retainers  of  the  Prince  of  Ki-shiu 
shot  8,133  arrows  out  of  15,053  from  end 
to  end  and  embedded  each  in  a  target. 
A  marvelous  feat  and  well  worth  re- 
cording, for  the  overhanging  eaves  of 
the  temple,  which  form  the  roof  of  the 
veranda,  are  but  eighteen  feet  above  the 
archer's  head,  making  it  a  point-blank 
arrow-shot  of  130  yards. 

The  ya,  or  arrow  of  the  Japanese,  re- 
ceived great  attention  ;  the  shaft  was 
of  cane  or  bamboo,  winged  with  three 
feathers  and   varied   much    in   length, 


QUIVERS   AND   BOW   IN   CASE.      (/.  8g.) 

the  war  arrow  averaging  about  three 
feet.  They  were  dignified  by  names 
from  the  design  of  the  arrow-head  or  to 
indicate  their  purpose.  "Armor  pier- 
cer," "Knife  prong,"  "Willow  leaf," 
"  Bowel  raker,"  "  Frog  crotch,"  "  Turnip 
top,"  etc.  The  "knife  prong,"  and 
"  frog  crotch  "  were  intended  to  cut  the 
helmet-strings  and  armor-lacing  of  the 
enemy,  and  incidentally  their  throats  ; 
the  "  armor  piercer  "  was  well  designed 
for  that  work,  being  made  like  a  machin- 
ist's center  punch  and  of  the  hardest 
steel.  The  murderous  "bowel  raker," 
once  striking  the  victim  in  the  region 
indicated,  deprived  him  of  the  honorable 
distinction  of  performing  hart  kari  (sui- 
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PREPARING  FOR 

cide  by  disemboweling),  in  case  of  de- 
feat, for  the  blow  of  the  arrow  was  equiv- 
alent to  that  fatal  cut. 

Burning  arrows  were  used  to  carry 
fire  into  the  enemy's  stronghold.  The 
ya-bumi,  was  a  message  arrow  con- 
structed for  long  flight;  the  shaft  was 
painted  white  to  attract  attention.  The 
poisoned  arrow,  still  used  by  the  Ainos 
of  Yeisso,  was  prohibited  by  the  rules 
of  war,  as  was  also  the  barbed  arrow. 

This  last  mentioned  weapon  was  ex- 
cessively cruel,  the  barbed  point,  being 
but  loosely  attached  to  the  shaft,  became 
detached  upon  penetrating  the  flesh  and 
the  point  to  be  removed  must  be  cut  out. 
All  their  arrow-heads  were  of  exquisitely 
wrought  steel,  perfectly  tempered,  and 
in  some  instances  engraved  or  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  precious  metals.  Many 
famous  makers  were  of  the  Daimioate 


BATTLE,     {p.  go.) 

of  Echizen,  notably  of  Takebu,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  vicious  steel  points 
lives  now  in  the  superior  quality  of  their 
domestic  cutlery,  to  which  use  their 
forges  have  been  put  since  the  adoption 
of  western  civilization. 

Arrows  often  bore  the  name  of  their 
owner,  that  the  enemy  might  know  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  a  skillful 
shot.  In  one  of  the  many  battles  be- 
tween the  Taira  and  Minamoto,  the  ar- 
row of  a  certain  bowman  named  Hachiro 
was  found  in  the  death  wound  of  Hyoda, 
Taira's  greatest  warrior. 

That  Hachiro  might  be  honored  among 
his  brother  warriors  the  fatal  shaft  was 
returned  to  the  Minamoto  camp.  When 
brought  before  the  Shogun,  Hachiro  was 
not  to  be  outdone  in  chivalry,  and,  after 
expressing  satisfaction  that  his  arrow 
had  slain  the  powerful  Hyoda,  refused 
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the  proffered  honor,  sa^'ing  it  was  but  a 
random  shot  in  the  thick  of  the  battle, 
and  he  wonld  accept  no  reward  for  the 
chance  that  had  caused  his  arrow  to 
pierce  the  neck  of  so  distinguished  a 
man  as  Hyoda. 

"We  have  found  no  evidence  that  the 
Japanese  Cupid  was  armed  with  bow 
and  a  quiver  of  love  darts,  yet  that  the 
arrow  at  times  bore  a  message  of  love 
seems  certain  from  a  legend  connected 
with  a  temple  in  the  tea  district  of  Uji. 


Japanese  archers,  like  the  ancient 
English  bowmen,  were  occasionally 
armed  with  a  long -handled  wooden 
mallet,  with  which  they  dispatched  the 
foe  at  close  quarters  ;  usually,  however, 
his  additional  weapons,  if  any,  were 
swords.  The  archer,  proper,  was  not 
always  armored,  but  carried  as  a  protec- 
tion a  wooden  shield,  ta-ta-i-ta,  of  oak 
two  inches  thick,  fifteen  inches  wide 
and  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  which, 
from   superstition  as  well  as  for  oma- 


RAIXING   ARROWS — THE    RETREAT,     {p.  gO.) 


A  maiden  named  Hime  was  strolling 
by  a  secluded  stream ;  a  red  arrow 
winged  with  duck  feathers  floated  to- 
wards her,  she  picked  it  up  and  carried 
it  home.  It  was  a  message  of  love,  she 
gave  birth  to  the  god  still  Avorshiped. 
The  quiver,  j'a  bokuro,  especially  for 
the  common  bowman,  was  a  light  affair 
of  bamboo  and  paper,  slung  diagonally 
across  the  back.  For  the  rich  or  re- 
nowned warrior,  it  was  often  an  elab- 
orate but  clumsy  case  of  horse  or  deer 
skin  dved  black. 


ment,  was  carved  or  painted  with  the 
head  of  the  war  god. 

In  preparing  for  battle,  these  shields 
were  propped  up  on  the  ground  to  form 
a  palisade,  the  warriors  knelt  behind 
them  and  awaited  the  signal  for  the  ya- 
azvase,  or  volley  of  arrows,  fired  by  both 
sides  at  the  commencement  of  every 
battle. 

In  case  of  retreat,  these  shields  were 
carried  on  their  backs  and  received  the 
shower  of  the  enemy's  arrows,  sure  to 
follow  them  ;  being  afterwards  exhib- 
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ited  by  the  lucky  warrior  with  an  array 
of  embedded  shafts  as  a  proof  of  his  in- 
dividual prowess. 

The  manner  of  pulling  the  bow,  well 
shown  by  the  spirited  sketches  by  our 
artist,  appears,  when  first  witnessed,  to 
be  attended  by  a  superfluous  amount  of 
posing-,  so  extremely  picturesque  are 
the  movements  ;  yet  they  carry  with 
them  a  conviction  of  skill  and  power. 
After  a  little  practice  one  finds  each 
and  every  motion  has  its  use,  from  the 
time  the  arrow  is  notched  until  it 
strikes  the  target. 

In  the  first  position,  that  of  notching 
the  arrow,  the  feet  are  braced  well 
apart,  the  body  bent  forward  to  relax 
the  muscles,  and  the  point  of  the  arrow 
is  inclined  towards  the  ground.  The 
bowman  then,  with  great  deliberation, 
raises  the  bow  to  the  second  position  of 
aiming,  both  hands  high  over  the  head, 
fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  target. 
The  bow  is  then  slowly  lowered  to  the 
final  position.  The  instant  this  is 
reached  the  string  is  released,  the  arrow 
flies  through  the  air,  and  the  bow  spins 
around  in  his  hand  until  the  string 
strikes  against  the  back  of  his  bow-arm. 
This  trick  of  allowing  the  bow  to  whirl 
in  the  hand  gives  a  most  graceful  finish 
to  the  whole  operation.  The  string  is 
pulled  by  the  thumb,  which  in  turn  is 
held  in  place  by  the  two  first  fingers 
that  grasp  the  end  of  the  thumb  ;  they. 


like  the  thumb,  are  gloved.  This 
method  of  holding  the  string  admits  of 
as  strong  a  pull  as  the  old  English 
method  of  using  the  fingers,  and  gives  a 
quicker  release.  The  notch  of  the 
arrow  is  pulled  to  the  ear,  a  natural  re- 
sult of  lowering  the  bow  from  over- 
head— a  system  that  also  brings  into 
play  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
back,  for  the  bow-arm  is  all  the  while 
fully  extended  and  rigid. 

The  ancient  Persians,  as  shown  by 
the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  like  the 
English  and  the  Japanese,  drew  the 
notch  to  the  ear.  The  manner  of  loos- 
ing the  string  peculiar  to  the  Japanese, 
as  just  described,  has  many  arguments 
in  its  favor  as  against  the  more  univer- 
sal method  known  as  the-  "  Mediterra- 
nean loose,"  where  the  thumb  plays 
no  part  in  the  release. 

The  old  Greek  method  of  holding  the 
arrow  with  thumb  and  finger  and  pull- 
ing to  the  breast  was  incapable  of  ac- 
complishing the  feats  performed  by 
Japanese  warriors,  and  moreover  had 
the    disadvantage     of     rendering    the 
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THIRD    POSITION.       {p.  gi.) 

fabled  Amazons  at  best  but  left-handed 
beauties. 

Some  Japanese  feats  have  already 
been  mentioned.  A  well  authenticated 
shot  of  long  range  accuracy  was  that  of 
Xasuno  Yo-ichi,  who  pierced  the  Hino- 
maru  (rising  sun)  on  a  warrior's  fan,  at 
the  distance  of  700  yards,  hoisted  by 
the  enemy  as  a   challenge. 

A  sportsman's  most  perfect  "  hit "  was 
to  sew  the  wings  of  a  flying  bird — that  is, 
to  impale  the  two  wings  on  an  arrow 
without  injur}^  to  the  bird.  Robin 
Hood,  is  accredited  with  this  capacity. 

The  great  feats  of  the  Japanese  bow- 
mien,  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  archery, 
are  now  no  longer  to  be  witnessed. 

In  1 87 1,  the  edict  went  forth  that 
abolished  feudalism  by  retiring  the 
Daimios  to  private  life  ;  the  saniiu-ai 
were  disbanded  and  found  their  two 
swords  but  useless  ornaments,  and  the 
proud  bowman  degraded  his  bow  into 
an  humble  implement  for  beating  cot- 
ton. Happily,  the  practice  of  archery 
as  a  pastime  still  exists  to  a  large  degree, 
and  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  more  popular 
than   the   art  of  fencina:.      A  common 


adjunct  to  man}-  Shinto  temples  is  the 
yaba,  or  place  for  archery,  where  the 
enthusiast,  native  or  foreign,  can  dis- 
play his  skill  or  be  heartily  laughed  at 
for  his  lack  of  it. 

By  'Ccio,  yaba  is  meant  ranges  from  160 
yards  to  200  yards,  equipped  with  bows 
from  one-half  inch  to  one  inch,  from  five 
feet  to  seven  feet  in  length,  and  with  a 
pull  of  twenty-five  pounds  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds. 

The  keeper  may  be  an  old  woman 
minus  eyebrows  and  with  blackened 
teeth,  but  the  dark-eyed  maiden  may 
bring  the  tea  ;  she  may  be  attractive  and 
pretty,  with  winning  ways  and  sweet 
smile.      If   you   are    good-natured   and 


FOURTH   POSITION. 
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awkward  she  may,  with  a  merry  little 
laugh,  slip  a  fair  arm  and  shoulder  from 
her  ample-sleeved  kimono  and  give  you 
a  few  lessons  in  Japanese  archery  that 
will  convince  you  that  Cupid  with  his 
bow  and  arrows  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Pantheon  of  Dai  Nipon. 
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Continued  from  October. 


USHING  a  pen 
is  not  the  best 
preparation  for 
paddling  a  ca- 
noe. So  we 
thought  when 
we  faced  Por- 
tage Lake  on 
that  Saturday 
afternoon,  with 
several  weeks 
and  several  hun- 
dreds of  miles 
"'''-°'  before    us    in 

an  unknown  wilderness.  Arms  might 
strengthen  rapidly,  but  too  much  haste 
would  lame  them.  For  a  Sunday  camp 
our  choice  was  near  by.  For  the  first 
time  we  were  to  launch  our  canoe 
loaded  for  the  trip,  and  her  capacity  was 
to  be  tested. 

The  canoe  we  had  was  an  open  one 
of  white  cedar,  lap  streak,  fourteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  length,  thirty  inches 
beam,  seventeen  and  a  half  inches  deep 
at  the  bow,  eleven  inches  amidships  and 
fifteen  and  three-fourths  inches  deep 
at  the  stern.  She  was  built  light,  and 
weighed  but  a  trifle  over  thirty-five 
pounds.  We  struck  camp.  Tent  and 
blankets  and  provisions  and  dunnage 
were  all  made  as  compact  as  possible 
and  loaded  into  the  canoe.  She  sank 
lower  and  lower  in  the  water.  When 
we  took  our  places,  the  first  impression 
was  that  we  could  not  move  without 
shipping  water.  That  was  an  illusion. 
We  moved  as  much  as  we  liked,  and  the 
little  shell  rode  as  steadily  as  a  mud 
scow.  We  paddled  from  shore  and  she 
moved  almost  as  easily  as  when  empty. 
The  test  was  made  for  still  water,  and 
she  had  won  our  confidence.  Now, 
would  she  stand  a  sea  ?  There  would 
be  ample  chance  for  that  test. 

A  mile  across  Portage  Lake  took  us 
little  time.  The  old  hut  on  the  shore 
we  had  left  was  the  last  human  sign  to 
vanish.  A  river  as  long  as  the  lake  and 
a  hundred  yards  wide  was  our  outlet 
from  it.  The  stream  was  almost  stag- 
nant, water-lilies  were  blooming  every- 


where, and  the  banks  were  covered  with 
densely  luxuriant  foliage.  Not  a  rip- 
ple could  be  seen  in  the  water,  not  a 
living  or  a  moving  thing  was  visible, 
not  even  a  bird.  Through  this  intense 
silence  we  paddled,  and  all  at  once  the 
view  broadened  and  we  were  on  Arrow 
Lake.  Its  beauty  was  a  marked  con- 
trast to  White  Fish  Lake,  where  dis- 
tance lent  enchantment  to  the  muddy 
water.  Here  the  water  was  remarkably 
transparent.  We  entered  Arrow  Lake 
at  the  north  corner  of  it,  and  coasted 
south  for  a  mile  or  more,  along  the  east 
end.  A  beautiful  sandy  beach  curved 
around  this  end  of  the  lake.  Ten  yards 
from  the  water  it  ended  at  a  hedge  of 
small  pine  and  birch  woods.  We  coasted 
along  looking  for  an  open  where  we 
could  camp,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lake  came  suddenly  upon  its  outlet.  Ar- 
row River.  We  could  hear  the  noise  of 
a  cascade,  but  could  not  see  it.  Beyond 
the  river  the  lake  had  for  shore  only 
bare  rocks,  so  we  landed  on  the  sandy 
beach,  and  after  half  an  hour's  hunt 
found  a  place  where  we  could  get 
through  the  thicket.  Twenty  steps 
back  into  the  woods  we  cut  out  trees 
and  made  a  place  for  our  tent  and  fire. 
Night  came  soon,  and  we  spread  our 
blankets. 

That  Sunday  in  the  woods  next  day 
was  a  sermon  in  itself.  The  day  was 
absolutely  perfect.  From  a  bluff  a  hun- 
dred feet  high  just  behind  our  tent,  we 
could  look  west  on  Arrow  Lake  for 
several  miles  to  "  The  Narrows."  Num- 
berless small  islands  were  scattered  over 
the  water.  We  explored  the  woods  for 
signs  of  former  campers,  but  found 
scarcely  an  old  fire.  The  falls  were 
making  music  for  us  all  day,  but  they 
were  well  concealed.  It  took  us  almost 
an  hour  of  struggling  and  scrambling 
through  the  densest  thicket  to  reach  a 
point  of  view.  Fallen  trees  of  all  sizes 
tangled  themselves  together  to  hinder 
us,  and  the  footing  under  them  con- 
sisted of  granite  boulders,  covered  with 
slippery  moss,  and  full  of  crevices  that 
seemed  to  reach  interminably  into  the 
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earth.  Xo  trail  will  reach  Arrow  Falls 
for  many  a  year.  But  some  day  when 
settlement  comes  to  that  region,  no  en- 
terprisini^-  summer  resort  company  will 
find  a  better  location  than  this.  A  cres- 
cent sandy  beach  a  mile  long,  above  it 
a  beautifully  wooded  hill  and  .bluff  par- 
allel with  the  shore,  a  lake  of  unusual 
beauty  at  the  door,  and  charming  falls 
a  few  rods  away — what  more  could  be 
wanted?  The  falls  are  about  twenty 
feet,  in  two  cascades,  and  the  river  is 
about  twice  that  width.  Arrow  River 
flows  into  Pigeon  River,  a  few  miles 
from  Lake  Superior.  We  tested  the 
bathing  possibilities  at  the  sandy  beach, 


miles  past  "  The  Narrows  "  a  character- 
istic wind  began,  from  the  north,  that 
forced  us  to  hunt  a  landing.  The  south 
shore  of  the  lake  rose  abruptly  out  of 
the  water,  with  no  beach.  The  hill  was 
heavily  wooded.  A  tree  growing  directly 
out  over  the  water  looked  like  a  resting- 
place,  and  as  our  canoe  came  near  shore 
I  jumped  out  and  held  her  off  while  she 
landed  easily.  Then  we  hoisted  her 
up  on  the  stones,  and  on  that  project- 
ing tree  we  perched  over  the  water 
for  two  hours  waiting  for  the  wind  to  go 
down.  At  last  the  lake  quieted  and  we 
launched  to  look  for  camp.  A  little  way 
from  our  roost,  we  found  a  place  where 
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and  found  that  it  reached  out  into  the 
lake  in  the  same  gentle  slope,  and  that 
fifty  feet  from  shore  the  water  was  not 
five  feet  deep. 

Monday  morning  we  scrambled  to  the 
falls  again,  and  caught  a  photograph. 
Six  miles  paddling  west  on  Arrow  Lake 
"brought  us  before  noon  to  "  The  Nar- 
rows," and  through  them  we  ate  lunch. 
This  lake,  like  all  on  our  way,  is  extreme- 
ly susceptible  to  squalls.       Only  three 


we  could  get  through  the  border  of 
trees  and  away  from  the  water.  But 
Camp  No.  4  was  very  sloping  and  very 
rough  for  us  and  the  canoe.  All  night 
it  rained,  and  in  the  morning  all  the 
powers  of  birch  bark  were  called  into 
use  to  kindle  a  fire.  Rain  and  wind 
kept  us  there  all  day.  Late  the  next 
morning  the  wind  calmed  enough  to  let 
us  go,  and  we  paddled  to  the  head  of 
Arrow  Lake  by  noon.     In  many  ways 
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this  is  an  odd  body  of  water.  It  is  about 
seventeen  miles  long  and  varies  from 
one  to  two  miles  in  width.  The  shores 
are  heavily  wooded.  A  great  portion 
of  the  north  shore,  and  the  west  two 
miles  of  the  south  shore,  are  composed 
of  precipitous  cliffs  of  bare  rocks  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
These  cliffs  spring  directly  from  the 
water,  without  any  possible  landing  at 
the  foot  of  them.  The  last  mile  of  the 
lake  is  so  narrow,  and  the  cliffs  so  high, 
that  they  are  almost  terrifying.  Rocks 
have  fallen  into  the  lake  from  these 
cliffs,  in  great  heaps,  and  immense 
boulders  are  balanced  at  the  edge,  ap- 
parently ready  to  fall.  The  whole  lake 
is  really  nothing  but  an  immense  chasm, 
formed  ages  ago,  in  this  region  of  rocks. 

A  half-inile  portage  over  a  rough 
trail,  brought  us  to  Rose  Lake,  whose 
waters  enter  Arrow  Lake  by  Rapid 
River.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  reached 
the  international  boundary,  which  runs 
through  the  center  of  Rose  Lake.  A 
mile  and  a  half  from  us,  across  the  lake, 
was  home.  It  was  the  United  vStates. 
To  be  sure  no  one  would  have  known 
the  difference  by  any  appearance.  The 
same  thicket-bordered  shore  met  us 
there,  no  custom-house  officer  appeared 
at  our  landing  to  examine  baggage,  and 
we  were  many  miles  from  human  habi- 
tation. But  we  put  up  our  tent  in  the 
big  pine  woods  of  Minnesota.  While 
Mrs.  White  was  getting  supper  I  sang 
all  the  patriotic  songs  in  my  repertoire, 
and  before  very  late  we  were  sleeping 
and  resting  under  Uncle  Sam's  protec- 
tion. 

Thursday  morning  we  followed  the 
Minnesota  shore  south-west.  About 
1 1  o'clock  we  saw  an  evident  trail  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  we  landed.  I 
followed  it  for  half  a  mile  south,  climb- 
ing some  steep  hills,  over  which  were 
a  dozen  cascades  in  the  stream  flowing 
to  Rose  Lake.  At  the  end  of  the  trail 
was  a  lake  about  two  miles  long,  almost 
covered  with  water-lilies,  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  canoe  and  my  wife, 
and  decided  that  the  lake  I  had  reached 
was  Duncan's  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  and 
entirely  off  of  our  course,  so  we  kept  to 
the  west.  Here  was  a  good  example  of 
the  blindness  of  our  course.  It  would 
have  been  very  easy  to  choose  that  por- 
tage and  Duncan's  Lake.  At  the  end 
of  it  we  would  have  found  another  In- 
dian trail,   then  another   lake,    another 


trail,  and  so  with  a  traveled  course  ap- 
parently before  us,  we  would  have  been 
hopelessly  away  from  our  intended 
route,  with  little  chance  of  finding  it  or 
ourselves  again. 

A  short  distance  farther,  Rose  Lake 
narrows  to  but  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
keeps  so  for  the  remainder  of  its  length, 
three  miles  more.  At  the  point  where 
it  narrows.  La  Petite  Portage  is  marked 
on  the  map,  but  it  does  not  exist,  and 
the  channel  is  perfectly  open.  This 
narrow  portion  of  the  lake,  however,  is- 
called  Mud  Lake,  and  justly.  It  is  in  no- 
place more  than  two  feet  deep,  and 
usually  so  shallow  that  the  lightest  dip- 
ping of  the  paddle  stirs  up  the  foul  bot- 
tom. The  suffocating  odor  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  was  al- 
most overpowering.  In  many  places, 
the  keel  of  the  canoe,  only  drawing  five 
inches  of  water,  ploughed  furrows  in  the 
mud.  Weeds,  lilies,  rushes  and  mud 
united  to  hold  us  back,  but  we  reached 
the  end  at  last.  Old  travelers  mention- 
ing this  lake,  tell  stories  that  sound  like 
the  wild  tales  usual  with  first  explorers 
through  any  country.  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  who  discovered  the  river 
bearing  his  name,  that  flows  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  published  his  travels,  in 
1 80 1,  and  in  speaking  of  Rose  or  Mud 
Lake  says,  ''  In  this  part  of  the  lake,  the 
bottom  is  mud  and  slime  with  alsout 
three  feet  of  water  over  it ;  and  here  I 
frequently  struck  a  canoe-pole  of  twelve 
feet  long  without  meeting  any  other 
obstruction  than  if  the  whole  were  wa- 
ter :  it  has,  however,  a  peculiar  suction 
or  attractive  power,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  paddle  a  canoe  over  it.  I  have  in- 
deed been  told  that  loaded  canoes  have 
been  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up, 
and  have  only  owed  their  preservation 
to  other  canoes  which  were  lighter.  I 
have  myself  found  it  very  difficult  to 
get  away  from  this  attractive  power 
with  six  men  and  great  exertion." 

Marten  Portage  was  a  very  short  one. 
Mackenzie  calls  the  next  lake  Mud  Pond, 
but  it  is  now  known  as  Rat  Lake,  an 
equally  seductive  appellation.  It  is  an 
almost  circular  body  of  water  and  mud, 
about  half  a  mile  across,  and  slightly 
elongated  .east  and  west.  But  in  spite 
of  its  small  size,  we  hunted  for  several 
hours  before  we  could  find  the  portage. 
The  lake  is  stagnant  as  the  previous 
one,  and  even  more  tangled  with  reeds 
and    lilies.      Where   landine   could    be 
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made,  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
the  woods  and  find  the  trail  by  cireling 
the  lake.  At  last  we  reaehed  a  point 
near  the  shore,  and  in  line  with  our  sup- 
posed trail.  I  waded  to  land,  scrambled 
through  the  marsh,  and  found  the  land- 
ing- not  more  than  twenty  yards  away. 
By  dragging  the  canoe  through  the 
water,  while  I  waded  in  the  mud,  we 
reached  land  at  last,  and  then  saw  a 
comparatively  clear  channel  that  wound 
among  the  weeds  to  the  other  shore. 
It  was  night.  The  landing  was  at  the 
mouth  of  a  running  stream  that  cleared 
away  a  few  of  the  weeds  and  left  clear 
water.  To  our  delight  we  found  a  small 
wharf  of  logs  that  had  been  built  a  few 
years  before  by  mining  prospectors  who 
were  taking  a  diamond  drill  into  the  in-  ■ 
terior.  We  had  seen  one  or  two  of  their 
docks  before.  This  was  Perche  Por- 
tage. "We  camped  about  half  way 
through  it,  two  hundred  yards  from 
either  end. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  portage  is 
South  or  Perche  Lake.  The  trail  over 
the  height  of  land  to  North  Lake  opens 
from  a  bay  on  the  north  shore  of  South 
Lake,  so  we  followed  the  shore.  It  was 
a  windy  week.  An  hour  after  our  start 
we  were  driven  to  land  by  a  wind  that 
came  sweeping  on  us  from  the  south, 
and  we  made  camp  at  the  bottom  of  a 
little  bay.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
thicket  of  rotten  pines,  growing  from 
the  moss-covered  rocks.  Fallen  ones 
were  lying  all  about  us,  and  all  that 
night  the  gale  shook  cones  over  us,  but 
no  trees  fell,  and  in  the  morning  we  es- 
caped as  soon  as  possible.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  day,  we  spent  our  time 
hunting  squirrels,  which  were  abundant 
among  the  rocks  and  trees.  The  sport 
was  good,  and  furnished  practice  for 
Mrs.  AVhite,  who  was  not  yofi  an  expert 
niarkswoman.  After  noon  the  wind 
went  down.  We  launched  and  paddled 
until  an  attractive  camp  for  vSunday  ap- 
peared. It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  a  small 
headland  jutting  out  into  the  lake,  level 
and  grassy,  a  few  big  trees  to  shade  it, 
and  a  sloping  stone  beach,  enclosing  a 
protecting  harbor.  That  evening  after 
putting  up  the  tent,  I  exercised  a  little 
by  paddling  a  mile  or  more  out  into  the 
lake  after  a  flock  of  ducks,  that  treated 
me  as  the  coyote  did  Mark  Twain's 
dog. 

Saturday  night,  vSunday  night  and 
Monday  night  we  slept  at  this  camp, 


No.  8.  Never  in  all  that  time  did  the 
wind  for  one  moment  relax  its  attack 
on  us.  It  came  straight  from  the  south 
with  full  sweep  at  our  tent.  Waves 
pounded  the  rocks  in  front  of  us  and 
dashed  twenty  feet  up  on  the  shore. 
Our  tent  was  double  roped  and  guyed, 
and  even  then  scarcely  stood  before 
some  of  the  fierce  gusts.  Tuesday 
morning,  at  half  -  past  seven,  I  woke 
enough  to  hear  the  waves  still  pound- 
ing, harder  than  ever,  and  decided  to 
sleep  to  the  limit.  An  hour  and  a  half 
later  Mrs.  White  woke  me  with  the  news 
that  some  one  was  calling.  I  was  in- 
credulous, but  in  a  moinent  came  a 
shout.  It  required  little  time  for  me  to 
reach  the  tent  flap.  There  at  the  shore 
was  a  birch  bark  canoe,  and  in  it  were 
six  men.  They  were  just  as  surprised 
to  see  anyone  as  we  were. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  do  you  need  any 
supplies  ? "  are  the  first  questions  "  in  the 
bush,"  and  were  easily  answered.  The 
fact  that  American  journalism  was  re- 
sponsible for  our  appearance,  explained 
everything  to  them.  Canadians  have 
learned  that  the  American  magazine 
and  newspaper  writer  is  ubiquitous. 
But  when  the  question  "  Who  is  with 
you,  and  where  is  your  guide  ? "  w^as  an- 
swered, it  was  a  surprise  to  them.  That 
a  woman  was  there,  and  that  no  guide 
was  with  us,  was  entirely  unexplainable. 
By  this  time,  for  proof  of  my  assertion, 
Mrs.  White  came  from  the  tent,  and  we 
introduced  all  around.  Our  callers  were 
a  party  of  capitalists  from  Lanark,  Ont., 
with  two  half-breed  guides.  They  were 
going  to  Gun  Flint  Lake,  the  second 
from  here,  to  look  at  a  tract  of  valuable 
iron  land  owned  by  them,  which  was 
soon  to  be  opened  by  the  Port  Arthur 
railroad.  The  head  of  the  party  was  the 
Hon.  William  C.  Caldwell,  for  the  past 
twenty  years  member  of  the  Ontario 
Parliament.  With  him  were  his  cousin, 
Thomas  B.  Caldwell,  Robert  Robertson 
and  Alec  B.  Yuill.  The  guides  were 
Paul  Messiah,  one  of  the  best  who 
works  from  Port  Arthur,  and  vSimon 
Pennassie.  Their  canoe  was  one  that 
had  been  built  for  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's service  on  the  Nipigon.  It  was 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  weighed  400 
pounds,  and  would  stand  any  sea.  They 
very  kindly  offered  to  help  us  along, 
and  we  naturally  accepted.  Quick  work 
packed  our  tent  and  bags,  we  loaded 
them  in  the  big  canoe,  took  our  own 
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places  in  it,  and  with  the  little  canoe 
towing  behind,  said  "good-bye"  to  oiir 
wind-swept  camp. 

The  Caldwell  party  had  left  Port 
Arthur  a  few  days  before.  They  had 
harrowing  tales  to  tell  of  White  Fish 
Portage,  which  they  had  been  compelled 
to  hew  out  in  many  places  before  the 
big  canoe  would  pass.  Our  own  craft 
had  never  been  christened.  We  were 
waiting  for  suggestions.  The  guides 
were  observing  it  critically  and  we 
asked  them  the  Chippewa  word  for 
canoe,  "It  is  Tchemon,"  said  Paul,  and 
we  captured  the  name.  From  that  time 
TcJicnion,  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
carried  us  on  our  way.  We  reciproca- 
ted the  favor  by  naming  their  craft 
Jumbo.  Paul  had  heard  in  Port  Arthur 
of  our  venture,  and  informed  us  that 
the  opinion  there  was  that  we  would 
never  be  heard  from  again.  Neither  he 
nor  Simon  knew  the  entire  route  of  our 
trip,  though  both  had  been  over  por- 
tions of  it. 

Before  noon  we  reached  the  portage 
to  North  Lake.  Portage  Ashawiwisita- 
gon  the  Indians  call  it,  or  Lakes  of  the 
Height-of-Land  Portage.  This  trail, 
five  hundred  yards  long,  crosses  the  un- 
noticeable  ridge  that  divides  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  system  from  that  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  South  Lake  drains  by 
Pigeon  River  into  Lake  Superior,  and 
North  Lake  by  the  course  we  were  fol- 
lowing, to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  No  change  in  character 
of  country  was  visible,  no  sign  was 
there,  by  which  one  might  know  its 
geographical  importance,  no  one  could 
tell  that  by  following  one  water  course 
he  would  go  farther  and  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  farther  north,  and  at  last 
reach  little  fur  -  trading  posts  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  while  by  the  other  way 
he  would  be  led  through  more  and  more 
populous  regions  to  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Just  such  invisible 
heights  of  land  turn  the  current  of  our 
choice  in  matters  we  think  trivial,  that 
yet  lead  us  to  an  Arctic  Ocean  of  cold 
and  barren  life,  or  to  an  Atlantic  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness. 

While  the  rest  of  us  were  portaging, 
the  guides  prepared  dinner.  Then  the 
big  canoe  was  shouldered  by  four,  and 
we  crossed  the  watershed  for  the  last 
time,  and  launched  on  North  Lake, 
called  by  the  French,  Lac  du  Hauteur 
de   Terre.     The   course   to   Gun   Flint 


Lake  was  straight  north  for  two  miles, 
and  then  west  through  the  narrows. 
But  the  Caldwell  party  had  errands  to 
do,  and  we  were  with  them.  Two  miles 
east,  on  the  north  shore  of  North 
Lake,  the  contractors  of  the  railroad 
on  which  we  traveled  from  Port  Arthur 
had  established  a  supply  storehouse, 
where  their  surveyors  and  woodsmen 
could  replenish  outfits.  The  stores  were 
hauled  there  through  the  woods,  the 
previous  winter  on  sleds,  from  White 
Fish  Lake.  Our  friends  had  been 
promised  supplies  from  this  house,  so 
we  went  out  of  our  course  to  reach  it. 
The  only  inhabitant  was  an  old  French- 
man, very  deaf  and  very  obtuse,  who 
positively  refused  to  give  any  supplies 
without  an  order.  Six  miles  further 
east  was  a  small  log  house,  kept  as  an 
inn  for  these  same  railroad  men.  It 
was  decided  that  Paul  and  I  in  Tchemon 
should  go  there  for  supplies,  while  Mrs. 
White  and  the  rest  of  the  party  con- 
tinued west  on  the  route.  So  with  the 
wind  still  rising,  we  \eit  Jumbo  and  our 
baggage,  and  started  for  this  log  tavern. 
Once  there,  we  found  a  written  order 
for  stores  waiting.  Contractor  Conmee, 
for  years  a  member  of  Parliament  with 
Mr,  Caldwell,  had  remembered  the  prob- 
able dil^culty,  and  sent  in  the  order 
by  a  party  of  engineers.  With  it  we 
returned  to  the  storehouse,  and  replen- 
ished the  Caldwell  larder  and  our  own, 
with  flour,  sugar,  ham,  bacon,  rice,  cof- 
fee and  condensed  milk.  Then  a  pull  of 
several  miles  farther  along  the  north 
shore,  took  us  through  a  narrow  passage 
to  a  rapid  and  discharge,  now  flowing 
with  our  course,  to  Gun  Flint  Lake.  All 
our  previous  travel  had  been  up  stream. 
In  these  narrows  we  met  our  first  Indians. 
Two  families  of  them  filled  four  canoes, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  dogs  were  howling 
on  the  bank.  They  were  old  friends  of 
Paul,  on  their  way  to  White  Fish  Lake. 
They  examined  our  canoe  critically,  and 
agreed  that  it  was  entirely  too  small. 
They  had  just  come  from  Lake  Seiga- 
nagah,  through  which  our  course  would 
run.  This  portage  was  made  in  short 
order,  one  of  us  at  each  end  of  the  canoe, 
which  we  did  not  even  unload.  From 
the  time  we  left  the  big  canoe,  every 
mile  of  our  paddling  had  been  a  rough 
one.  The  sea  was  running  very  high, 
and  as  we  would  head  a  wave,  TcJicmon 
would  rise  with  it,  and  plunge  ahead 
with  more  than  half  her  length  project- 
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ing  over  its  crest.  AYith  one  of  us  in 
the  bow  and  one  in  the  stern,  an  old 
birch  bark  canoe  would  have  broken  in 
two  under  the  strain.  But  when  we 
reached  Gun  Flint  Lake,  it  was  even 
still  worse.  We  had  eight  or  nine  miles 
of  water  west  of  us,  with  the  wind  sweep- 
ing- directly  across  it.  TcJicnioii  was  get- 
ting- her  test  with  a  light  load  in  a  heavy 
sea,  and  she  bore  it  bravely.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  shock  when  she  leaped  down 
from  the  crest  of  a  wave  would  beat  the 
bottom  out  of  her  or  open  every  seam, 
but  never  a  drop  of  water  did  she  take. 
Mile  after  mile  we  kept  to  the  north 
shore,  until  at  last,  away  ahead,  we  saw 
a  canoe  and  sail.     It  was  Jimibo,  run- 
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canoe  was  tottlish  as  a  lath  on  edge, 
and  I  wished  many  times  that  I  was 
safe  in  my  own  craft.  Camp  was  a  wel- 
come home  that  night.  Our  friends  had 
landed  an  hour  before,  tents  were  up 
and  supper  was  ready,  so  my  work  was 
ended.  All  the  afternoon  Mrs. White  had 
been  trolling,  and  seven  pickerel  with 
a  total  weight  of  about  thirty  pounds 
were  the  result.  A  fine  duck  had  fallen 
to  the  shotgun's  call,  and  at  our  noon 
portage  Mr.  Caldwell  had  killed  a  par- 
tridge with  a  rifle  shot,  so  our  supper 
that  night  was  luxurious.  After,  it  was 
over,  blankets  were  welcome,  for  I  had 
been  paddling  for  eight  hours,  and  had 
covered  nearly  thirty  miles. 


"SIX    MILES    PADDLING   AVEST    OX    ARROW    LAKE   BROUGHT    US   TO    THE   NARROWS."      {p.  gj.) 


ning  free  before  the  wind  with  an  im- 
provised blanket  sail.  Paul  muttered, 
"  I  wish  they  had  stayed  in  camp.  We 
are  in  better  shape  than  they  are." 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Caldwell  and  Robertson 
had  started  back  to  meet  us  as  soon  as 
they  made  camp,  fearing  that  we  would 
be  swamped  in  the  heaw  sea  or  at  least 
be  driven  to  shore.  With  much  diffi- 
culty we  transferred  ourselves  and  our 
supplies  to  Jumbo,  and  towed  the  little 
one  behind.     Without   a   load,  the  big 


We  were  camped  on  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  mine  owners.  The  beach 
was  an  evidence  of  the  source  of  the 
lake's  name.  Long  before  white  men 
saw  it,  Indians  here  procured  their  sup- 
ply of  gunflints,  and  when  the  French 
first  reached  it  they  called  it  Lac  de 
Pierres  a  Fusil.  Before  noon  our  friends 
had  taken  all  the  observations  they 
wished,  and  we  paddled  around  the 
point  just  west  of  us  and  turned  north 
through  narrows,  into  Magnetic  Lake. 
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It  is  exactly  at  these  narrows  that  the  P. 
A.  D.  &  W.  railway  is  to  cross  the  bound- 
ary, to  meet  the  road  from  Dukith  north. 
Here  the  iron  company,  with  usual  se- 
lection, has  located  a  town  site,  and  here 
they  expect  to  build  a  great  mining  set- 
tlement. We  camped  on  the  Canadian 
side,  in  a  deep  bay.  This,  August  12th, 
was  my  twenty-third  birthday,  so  we 
spent  the  time  there,  visiting  and  mild- 
ly celebrating. 

Thursday  morning  we  waved  "  good- 
bye "  to  these  friends,  believing  that 
they  would  surely  be  the  last  we  would 
see.  Paul  Messiah  had  told  us  what 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  would 
be,  before  we  reached  Lake  Seiganagah. 
It  is  named  Granite  River,  with  a  few 
broadenings,  called  Granite  Bay,  Mira- 
boeuf  Lake  and  Gneiss  Lake.  But  the 
entire  distance  is  broken  by  rapids,  so 
frequent  as  to  be  almost  continuous. 
Mackenzie  says,  "  From  here  it  is  nei- 
ther a  lake  nor  a  river,  but  possesses 
the  character  of  both."  This  is  sadly 
true,  and  he  might  have  included  the 
characteristics  of  cataracts  in  his  list. 

We  were  actually  fifteen  days  in 
passing  this  distance  and  reaching  the 
next  lake.  Not  that  we  were  by  any 
means  traveling  constantly,  but  with 
hunting  portages,  making  them,  resting 
from  the  exhaustion  that  some  of  them 
produced,  and  passing  several  days  in 
camp,  that  time  was  filled.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  accuracy  of  maps  of  this 
region,  one  map  marked  four  rapids  in 
this  distance,  and  another  seven,  while 
we  actually  counted  sixteen  rapids  that 
we  either  portaged  or  ran.  Some  of 
them  were  long,  some  short,  and  some 
■could  be  dignified  as  falls,  but  they  were 
all  there  in  stern  reality. 

The  first  day  out,  a  mile  brought  us 
to  a  vicious  little  rapid  around  which 
we  had  to  force  a  portage,  because  no 
trail  could  be  found.  Next  came  a  fall 
of  four  or  five  feet,  the  portage  over  a 
great  bed  of  granite,  and  credited  on  the 
maps  with  a  name.  Little  Rock  Portage. 
The  French  called  it  Escalier  Petite 
Roche.  Myriads  of  luscious  blueber- 
ries were  here,  and  we  lunched  on  them. 
The  next  stretch  of  continuous  level 
water,  maybe  a  mile  or  more,  was  of 
the  character  that  gave  the  river  its 
name.  Scarcely  a  dozen  yards  of  the 
river  ran  in  straight  course.  All  the 
angles  known  in  geometry  were  there. 
>Shores  were  sometimes  low,  sometimes 


high,  perpendicular  or  sloping,  but  al- 
ways granite.  The  entire  region  was 
covered  with  a  melancholy  growth  of 
pine-trees  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet 
high,  very  slender,  and  all  charred 
from  forest  fires.  They  looked  like 
clusters  of  overgrown  negro  telegraph 
poles.  Like  the  rest  of  this  river,  it  was 
the  most  desolate  country  imaginable. 
Another  rapid  stopped  us  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  After  hunting  for  two 
hours  for  a  possible  portage,  I  waded 
down  the  rapid,  lowering  the  canoe  be- 
fore me.  It  was  too  shallow  to  shoot, 
but  too  rough  to  carry  packs  through  it. 
This  brought  us  to  Island  Portage.  We 
made  it  in  a  drenching  rain,  except  that 
we  cached  a  few  unnecessaries  under 
the  canoe  till  morning.  The  island  was 
surrounded  on  both  sides  by  continuous 
rapids  and  falls,  but  below  it  appeared 
a  basin  of  smooth  water.  Our  tent  was 
raised  by  the  light  of  birch-bark  torches, 
and  our  supper  cooked  in  the  rain  by 
the  same  kind  of  fire.  Two  old  wig- 
wams abandoned  by  the  Indians  we  had 
met,  furnished  tent-poles  and  fire  wood 
in  abundance. 

In  the  morning  we  did  not  leave  until 
we  had  dried  our  dunnage,  all  of  which 
had  been  soaking  wet  the  night  before. 
A  mile's  paddling  reached  another  rapid 
where  no  trail  could  be  found.  With 
much  labor  we  made  our  carry  over  the 
rocks  that  formed  a  rough  beach,  and 
launched  on  the  other  side  only  to  find, 
within  two  hundred  yards,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  continuation  of  rapids  that  we 
could  see  extended  parallel  with  the 
course  we  had  passed,  for  almost  half  a 
mile.  It  was  evident  that  a  trail  cut 
across  somewhere  to  avoid  such  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids.  We  were  used  up, 
and  hunted  for  a  night  camp.  A  slop- 
ing granite  rock  just  below  our  last 
portage  was  the  most  hospitable  place 
that  offered,  and  here  we  pitched  our 
tent.  Around  were  the  same  kind  of 
burned  trees.  They  stood  balanced  on 
their  spreading  roots,  with  no  soil  to 
hold  them,  and  the  largest  could  be 
toppled  over  with  a  slight  push.  Here 
on  the  bare  rock  we  spread  our  blankets, 
and  wondered  if  rapids  would  ever  end. 

Saturday,  the  first  thing  necessary  was 
a  systematic  hunt  for  our  portage.  We 
left  camp  and  worked  west  for  almost  a 
mile.  Our  course  lay  through  a  terrible 
thicket  of  fallen  trees,  intermingled  with 
rank  raspberry  bushes  that  were  nour- 
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ished  in  the  decaying-  vegetation  and 
the  ashes  from  the  forest  fires.  As  they 
caught  lis  and  delayed  tis,  so  we  re- 
freshed ourselves  with  the  berries.  In 
many  places  the  ground  was  marshy  and 
required  care  to  avoid  sinking  in  bogs. 
Then  a  fallen  tree  would  make  a  path, 
and  we  would  walk  on  it  for  its  entire 
length.  At  last,  keeping  our  due  west 
course,  we  came  to  an  open  sheet  of  wa- 
ter which  we  knew  was  reached  b}^  the 
trail  we  were  hunting.  Up  the  shore 
half  a  mile  we  strug'gled,  and  there  with 
a  clean  sandy  beach,  a  log  for  a  wharf, 
and  two  old  wigwams  with  the  signs  we 
had  learned  of  "our  Indians,"  was  the 
opening  of  the  trail.  At  the  other  end 
it  brought  us  only  a  little  distance  from 
our  tent;  but  it  opened  from  a  marshy 
spot,  and  we  had  not  been  able  to  see  it. 
The  work  we  had  done  to  reach  the  trail 
was  enough  for  a  da}^  We  went  into 
■camp,  and  stayed  there  over  the  Sab- 
bath. 

Monda}^  the  long  trip  back  and  forth 
over  the  portage  took  us  well  beyond 
noon.  Then  a  mile  more  brought  an- 
other rapid.  It  was  raining  and  getting 
dark.  The  only  portage  possible  was 
along  the  rough  boulders  at  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  that  had  to  answer. 
Trees  had  fallen  from  the  bank,  out  over 
the  river,  and  some  recent  traveler  had 
hew'n  out  enough  branches  to  leave  pas- 
sage under  the  trunks;  so  back  and  forth 
I  crawled  with  my  packs,  until  by  the 
last  trip  it  was  pitch  dark  and  only  the 
camp  fire  guided  me  over  the  slippery 
stones.  The  tent  was  hardly  up,  when 
the  rain  came  faster,  in  drenching 
showers,  the  wind  rose,  and  thunder 
and  lightning-  joined  to  make  the  pleas- 
ure complete.  A  fine  pickerel,  caught 
during  the  afternoon,  had  to  wait  for 
service  until  the  next  morning.  These 
last  two  portages  were  named  respec- 
tively Portage  du  Cheval  du  Bois  and 
Portage  des  Grus  Pin.  Tuesday,  a  short 
paddle  brought  us  to  a  rapid  of  consid- 
erable length  and  force  that  we  ran 
without  mishap.  Just  past  here  was  a 
sloping  granite  rock  running  down  to 
the  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  an  evi- 
dent landing.  We  found  there  a  bed  of 
spruce  boughs,  hardly  a  week  old,  and 
by  signs  that  we  recognized  knew  that 
a  party  that  we  had  heard  of  far  back, 
vs^ere  just  ahead  of  us.  They  were  par- 
tially off  the  trail  in  spite  of  having 
.guides,  and  we  followed  them.  The  trail 


they  had  cut  led  us  around  another  rapid, 
this  time  a  fall.  Launched  on  the  other 
side,  only  a  hundred  yards  of  clear  wa- 
ter intervened  before  the  next  one.  No 
trail  could  be  found  around  this  one, 
and  what  was  worse,  no  landing.  All 
around  this  basin  the  land  was  either  low 
or  marshy  or  nothing  but  granite,  wnth 
perpendicular  walls.  We  were  not  will- 
ing to  go  back,  or  the  abandoned  camp 
would  have  served  us  well,  so  we  climb- 
ed a  granite  wall,  struggled  to  the  only 
level  place  we  could  find  on  top  of  a 
hill,  and  spent  the  night  there. 

The  next  day  was  so  hot  that  we 
were  almost  prostrated.  We  had  never 
thus  suffered  from  the  heat  before.  The 
morning  was  spent  fruitlessly  in  look- 
ing for  a  trail  around  this  long  rapid. 
Then  I  waded  back  and  forth  until 
the  stuff  was  landed  on  the  other 
shore,  and  we  forced  a  passage  through 
the  woods.  Once  at  the  other  end,  it 
was  night  again.  Nights  came  fast  by 
this  time,  while  our  progress  was  slow. 
Here  our  bed  is  truly  a  "green  spot"  in 
our  memory.  The  levelest  spot  that 
we  could  find,  on  which  to  pitch  our 
tent,  sloped  at  an  angle  of  at  least  thirty 
degrees  from  a  horizontal.  At  the  foot 
I  piled  spruce  boughs  as  high  as  my 
head,  and  we  spread  our  blankets  over 
them  with  some  comfort.  But  by  morn- 
ing the  boughs  had  packed,  and  we  were 
slipping  down  hill  rapidly.  Another 
rapid  and  another  search  soon  stopped 
us  again,  this  time  with  the  satisfaction 
of  proving  that  we  were  on  the  right 
course.  A  plain  Indian  trail  was  found 
and  the  unmistakable  birch-bark  "sign" 
we  had  learned.  This  trail  led  us  into 
yet  another  basin  with  Granite  River 
whirling  through  a  rapid  above  and  be- 
low. A  long  trail  badly  overgrown  was 
found,  and  I  followed  it  around  the  rapid. 
But  so  much  rain  as  we  had  been  hav- 
ing had  dampened  ground  and  ardor. 
Mrs.  White  was  suffering  the  premon- 
itory warnings  of  rheumatism,  and  we 
decided  to  seek  a  dry  camp  and  try  to 
drive  out  the  penetrating  dampness. 
Back  into  the  woods  we  went,  where  we 
kept  warm  and. dry  all  the  afternoon,  and 
through  a  day  of  rain  that  followed.  Un- 
der the  inspiration  of  smoke  in  the  tent, 
I  passed  the  time  composing  camp 
lyrics,  which  custom  I  followed  on  each 
succeeding  rainy  day.  No  volume  of 
these  "  Hours  of  Idleness "  is  yet  in 
press. 
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Saturday, with  Mrs. White  yet  troubled 
Avith  rheumatism,  I  made  our  portage. 
It  landed  us  again  in  part  of  the  rapid, 
Avhich  we  had  to  run  before  we  were  in 
quiet  water.  This  time  a  reasonably  long- 
distance followed  without  obstruction. 
The  river  widened,  and  we  believed  at 
last  that  we  were  in  Seiganagah.  A 
wigwam  on  the  shore  attracted  us,  and 
we  landed  for  our  Sunday  camp. 
Squirrels  were  plentiful  here,  too,  and 
we  feasted.  Sunday  afternoon  we  pad- 
dled down  to  explore  the  next  mile,  and 
found  a  rapid.  I  landed  and  followed 
it  to  the  end,  almost  half  a  mile.  There 
opened  a  great  stretch  of  water,  with 
many  islands  and  channels,  and  it  was 
surely  Seiganagah.  I  returned  to  the 
canoe,  and  we  paddled  back  to  camp, 
again  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
rapids  would  soon  all  be  passed.  Mon- 
day morning  I  made  iip  my  mind  to  run 
the  long  rapids.  We  did  it.  Such  trips 
have  been  often  described  and  do  not 
need  repetition.  But  we  enjoyed,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  this  run  through  a  mill- 
race  almost  half  a  mile  long,  curving 
and  twisting  at  every  dozen  yards,  full 
of  rocks  and  floating  logs.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous rapid  to  run,  but  we  made  it  all 
right,  without  a  scratch  in  the  varnish 
of  the  TcJicnwn.  Seiganag-ah  was  not 
there,  though  for  more  than  three  days 
we  thought  it  was.  We  kept  on  our  ap- 
parent course,  and  saw  many  old  wig- 
wams on  the  islands.  Through  one 
passage  the  channel  ran  between  per- 
pendicular walls  of  granite  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  apart.  On  these,  as  if  it 
were  nature's  autograph  album,  were 
names  scratched  and  marked,  dated  for 
fifty  years  back.  Indians,  French,  and 
all  other  trappers  and  explorers  had 
registered,  and  the  sight  was  a  strange 
one.  For  proof  that  an  American  had 
been  there,  the  most  prominent  of  all 
the  inscriptions  was  the  familiar  in- 
junction seen  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  every  magazine,  recommending  the 
employment  of  that  certain  article  of 
toilet  and  household  use,  particularly 
celebrated  for  its  buoyant  qualities, 
"  Scott's  Emulsion."  At  once  we  felt  at 
home  with  old  friends. 

Four  miles  north  brought  us  to  a  rap- 
id. We  knew  that  Lake  Seiganagah 
had  no  such  outlet  relative  to  the  course 
we  had  come,  and  yet  so  firm  had  been 
our  belief  that  we  had  reached  that  lake, 
that  we  adjusted  our  reasoning  and  our 


maps  to  suit  it,  and  started  to  find  a 
trail  on  the  west  side  of  this  shore.  All 
afternoon  we  hunted  without  success. 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Au- 
gust, we  paddled,  about  noon,  into  a  bay 
that  ran  west  from  the  main  body  of 
water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a 
little  stream  entered  from  a  marsh,  and 
up  this  stream  we  paddled,  thinking 
that  probably  the  trail  reached  its  banks 
The  creek  was  not  wide  enough  to  turn 
the  canoe,  and  we  soon  could  go  no 
farther.  To  be  sure  that  we  were 
not  leaving  the  right  trail,  I  landed, 
leaving  Mrs.  White  in  the  canoe,  and 
started  up  stream  a  little  way.  It  looked 
hopeful.  I  kept  on  and  on,  with  the 
stream  at  my  left,  then  crossed  it,  by 
fallen  trees  that  looked  as  if  placed  for 
a  bridge.  A  little  way  farther,  I  thought 
I  saw  an  open.  It  was  not  there,  and 
I  kept  on  to  find  it.  At  last  I  turned 
to  retrace  my  steps.  I  had  been  wan- 
dering in  a  marsh,  and  could  find  no 
footprint.  The  stream  had  vanished 
and  I  could  not  find  it.  I  plunged  along 
in  the  direction  my  compass  told  me, 
and  called  to  my  wife.  Her  answer 
came  faintly  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  I  turned  there,  all  the  time 
calling-.  At  last  I  could  hear  her  no 
longer.  Whichever  way  I  went  I  could 
not  come  in  hearing  of  her  calls  or 
whistle.  A  ridge  of  rocks  appeared  with 
great  holes  in  them.  They  marked  the 
edge  of  the  marsh,  and  to  escape  it  I 
started  for  them.  A  queer  sound  halt- 
ed me.  From  a  hole  up  in  the  rocks 
came  a  snuffling,  breathing  wheeze,  and 
then  snarls  and  "meows."  Strong  ones 
were  mingled  with  the  weak  ones,  and 
it  was  evident  that  bears,  lynxes  or 
wild  cats,  I  could  not  tell  which,  were 
enjoying  home  life  there.  I  was  in 
my  shirt  sleeves,  had  not  even  a  re- 
volver, and  it  was  beginning  to  rain. 
Only  three  hours  of  light  remained,  and 
I  had  already  been  away  almost  that 
time  from  my  wife.  We  were  in  a 
great  iron  region,  and  I  did  not  feel 
at  all  sure  that  I  could  trust  my  com- 
pass. There  was  no  use  trying  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  I  was  lost ! 


Painted  for  OuTi::o  by  A.  Hencke. 
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BY       WALTER       CAMP. 


Second  paper,  completed  from  October,  1892. 


HE  day  of 
the  Prince- 
ton-Yale 

game    was, 

'J'*':';  in  the  way  of 
weather,  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  preceding  Saturday, 
on  which  the  Harvard-Yale  game  had 
been  played.  Although  the  predictions 
had  been  favorable,  the  cloudiness  of 
the  morning  steadily  increased,  and 
soon  after  noon  the  rain  began  to  fall. 
This  had  no  effect  upon  the  crowd, 
however  ;  or,  if  it  did,  it  was  a  merciful 
interposition  of  Providence,  for  by  half- 
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past  one  the  seats  at  Manhattan  Field 
were  one  solid,  black  mass  of  people. 
The  crowd  was  larger  than  at  Spring- 
field by  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  but  the  accommodations  for  seat- 
ing them  were  so  admirable  that  all 
were  able  to  see  the  game  without  other 
discomfort  than  that  occasioned  by  the 
weather. 

The  cheering,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  Springfield  audience,  this  one 
at  New  York  was  not  divided  so  dis- 
tinctly into  two  portions,  was  m.ore  a 
continual  roar.  The  field  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  but  as  the  rain  began 
to  have  its  effect,  became  more  and 
more  slippery. 

A  few  minutes  after  two  o'clock  the 
teams  came  out  from  their  dressing- 
rooms,  and  jumping  nimbly  over  the 
low  fence,  ran  out  upon  the  field.  Then, 
in  truth,  the  cheering  became  a  very 
bedlam  of  noise  as  the  crowd  saw  their 
favorites  before  them  ready  for  action. 

Naturally,  the  prestige  gained  by  the 
Yale  team  through  their  victory  over 
Harvard  had  led  many  to  believe  that 
Princeton  would  be  unable  to  hold  the 
New  Haven  eleven,  particularly  in  the 
first  part  of  the  first  half.  A  large  num- 
ber, while  confident  that  Yale  would 
win,  thought  that  Princeton  would  score. 
This  opinion,  it  was  evident,  was  based 
upon  the  belief  in  Homans'  well-known 
ability  as  a  drop-kicker.  Perhaps  the 
general  average  of  opinions  would  have 
made  up  a  result  as  follows  :  That  Yale 
would  score  very  early  in  the  game,  and 
would  be  able  to  make  at  least  eighteen 
points,  but  that  Princeton  would  recover 
from  the  shock,  and  improving  as  the 
play  progressed,  would  eventually  force 
the  ball  down  within  kicking  distance  of 
the  Yale  goal  enough  times  to  insure 
Homans'  getting  a  drop  over  the  bar. 
It  is  well  to  have  this  opinion  in  mind 
when  considering  the  feelings  of  that 
vast  crowd  during  the  first  half  of  the 
game. 

McClung  and  Warren  tossed,  and 
Princeton  won.  With  a  wholesome  re- 
gard for  the  early  scOTing  powers  of  the 
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PRINCETON   FOOTBALL    TEAM,    I89I. 

1.  Left  guard,  Wheeler.    2.  Left  tackle,  Holly.     3.  Substitute,  Bergen.    4.  Substitute,  Woods. 

5.  Right  guard,  Riggs.   6.  Right  end,  Warren.   7.  Right  tackle,  Harold.   8.  Quarter-back,  King.   9.  Center,  Symmes. 

10.  Left  half-back,  Flint.     11.  Full-back,  Homans.     12.  Right  half-back,  Poe.     13.  Left  end,  Vincent. 


THE    HARVARD    FuOTBALL    TEAM,    1S9I. 

I.  Center,  Bangs.  2,  Right  tackle,  Xewell.  3.  Left  guard,  Dexter.  4.  Right  half-back.  Lake. 

5.  Left  half-back,  CcJrbett.      6.  Captain,  Trafford.    j.  Right  guard,  Mackie.      8.  Quarter-back,  Gage. 

9.  Left  tackle,  Waters.  m.  Left  end.  Emmons.  n.  Right  end,  Hallowell. 
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Mccormick  (yale). 

Full-back. 

Yale  team  as  he  had  seen  them  exhib- 
ited at  Springfield  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore, Warren    chose   the  ball  and   Mc- 
Clting  took  the  east  goal.     After  a  mo- 
ment's  discussion  as   to  ground  rules, 
the  two  elevens  lined  up,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  the  hush  had  fallen  upon  the 
crowd  Princeton  put  the  ball  in  play  and 
her  wedge  started  into  the   Yale  line. 
Plunging   ahead,  they  went    for   eight 
yards  or  so  before  the  Yale  men  could 
bring  them  to  a  stop.     But  on  the  next 
down  Yale  dashed  through  and  forced 
the  runner   back.     Once    more  Prince- 
ton tried  without  success,  and  then  Ho- 
mans   punted   down    nearly   to    Yale's 
twenty-yard  line.     His  kick  was  only  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  come,  but  it 
put    ninety   good    yards    between   the 
Yale  line  and  Princeton's  goal,  at   the 
same  time  that  it  gave  Yale  her  first 
chance  at  the  ball.     There  is  every  dif- 
ference between  starting  from  the  cen- 
ter and  starting  thirty-five  yards  back 


of  it,  as  Yale  suddenly  realized,  for, 
after  working  the  ball  up  the  field  for 
twenty-five  yards,  they  were  forced 
back  and  Bliss  punted. 

Princeton,  from  this  point  on,  exer- 
cised the  best  judgment,  and  relied  upon 
Homans'  punting  to  neutralize  Yale's 
running.  Six  times  in  this  half,  Yale 
worked  the  ball  down,  by  strong  run- 
ning, from  five  to  fifty  yards  without  a 
break,  only  to  have  that  labor  wiped  out 
by  Homans'  punts. 

The  diagram  accompanying  this  arti- 
cle tells  the  story  with  emphasis  —  57  to 
68,  and  71  to  88  —  showing  the  desperate 
running  of  the  Yale  team,  and  how  com- 
pletely it  was  neutralized  by  the  punt- 
ing of  Homans,  40-41-56-57  and  70-71. 
The  half  finally  ended  without  score  by 
either  side,  the  ball  having  crossed  the 
center-line  of  the  field  some  seventeen 
times,   twice   reaching   the   Princeton's 


LAKE  (harvard). 
Right  Half-back. 
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dressing-rooms  during  the  intermission  will 
probably  never  be  known  by  outsiders,  but  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  there  was  a  very  different 
atmosphere  in  the  two  rooms  from  that  of  an 
hour  before.  Yale  had  stepped  out  confident 
and  assured  ;  Princeton  had  followed,  expecting 
to  be  beaten  but  determined  to  die  hard.  An 
hour  had  passed,  and  Princeton  had  more  than 
surprised  all  her  partisans,  had  found  that  the 
Yale  team  was  human  after  all  and  not  nearly 
so  invincible  as  they  had  fancied ;  while  Yale 
knew  that  they  had  disappointed  all  their 
friends,  had  failed  to  score  at  the  time  which 
every  one,  they  themselves  included,  had  sup- 
posed their  best  opportunity. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite  'every  member  of  the 
Princeton  team  had  been  present  at  the  Har- 
vard-Yale game,  and  had 
seen  the  Yale  eleven  start 
with  the  ball  in  their  pos- 
session at  kick-off,  and  car- 
ry it  in  four  minutes,  and 
on  seven  successive  downs, 
the  distance  of  fifty-five 
yards  and  over  the  Har- 
vard line  for  a  touch-down. 
In  spite  of  Princeton's 
satisfaction  at  having  held 


RIGGS    (PRINCETON). 
Right  Guard. 

fifteen-yard  line,  and  twice 
going  to  Yale's  twenty- 
yard  line. 

During  the  intermission 
nothing  was  talked  of  but 
the  magnificent  defense 
that  Princeton  was  advanc- 
ing against  the  Yale  play. 
Previous  to  the  game  hard- 
ly a  man  would  be  found  ^^^^-  ^^^f^^^^  (princeton). 

1         - 1  1  1  T-.    •  Right  iinQ. 

who  thought  that  Prince- 
ton really  had  a  chance  to  win.  The  most  that 
was  hoped  was  that  they  would  keep  the  score 
down.  But  after  the  first  half  was  over,  when 
every  one  had  seen  the  Yale  team  do  their  level 
best  to  reach  the  Princeton  goal,  and  not  only 
fail,  but  be  driven  back  by  Homans'  kicking  into 
their  own  territory,  there  were  not  a  few  Prince- 
ton believers  who  had  rosy  views  of  the  Orange 
and  Black  eventually  winning.  The  Yale  sym- 
pathizers looked  absolutely  gray  through  the  mist 
and  rain,  and  never  a  smile  could  be  seen  on  their 
faces.  .It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  greater  surprise  than 
this  first  half  had  not  been  seen  on  the  football 
field  since  1885,  when  Peters'  team  of  green  players 
put  up  such  a  game  against  Princeton  veterans 
under  De  Camp. 

Just  what  was  said  to  the  two  teams  in  their 


PHIL   KING  (PRINCETON). 
Quarter-back.. 
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Ground  gained  with  ball  in.hcjnd- 
'■  '•'    by  punts., 

lost, 
gained  by  decfsfon  of  umpire-' 


"^  Tumble- 
I    No  gdin-" 
-^-^Goal  from  field- 
C-^,^^  Missed  goal  from  field 
""■■""         "  Lost  by  stopped  kick 

The  numbers  indicate  the  downs.     The  double  line  is  used  to  indicate  Yale's  plays  and  the  single  line 
Princeton's  plays.    The  diagrams  were  plotted  by  Roswell  Parish,  Yale. 


this  same  team  without  score  for  forty- 
five  minutes,  they  must  have  felt,  as 
they  filed  into  the  field  for  the  second 
half,  when  Yale  would  have  the  kick-off, 
that  the  biggest  part  of  their  work  was 
about  to  come,  in  checking  the  advance 
of  the  first  few  minutes,  and  thus  pre- 
venting Yale  from  repeating  the  work 
performed  against  Harvard. 

Yale  formed  the  wedge,  and  the  ball 
passed  to  Sanford,  who  made  six  yards. 
Then  came  the  struggle  of  the  day.  Bar- 
bour, the  Yale  quarter-back,  sent  his  at- 
tacks at  every  vulnerable  spot  in  the 
enemy's  line,  having  no  mercy  upon  his 
men  when  it  came  to  the  third  down ; 
for  he  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind 
that  Yale  must  reach  the  Princeton  goal 
without  giving  up  the  ball,  or  the  second 
half  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  first. 
In  sixteen  plays,  in  spite  of  the  most 
stubborn  resistance  upon  the  part  of 
Princeton,  Yale  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  ball  over  the  line  for  a  touch- 
down.    From  this  point  on,  Yale  seem- 


ed to  grow  steadily  stronger,  and  scored 
two  more  touchdowns,  besides  a  goal 
from  the  field.  Once  Princeton  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  ball  down  within 
kicking  distance  of  the  Yale  goal ;  but 
the  try  failed,  and  it  was  their  only 
chance.  The  game  ended  with  the  score 
nineteen  to  nothing  in  Yale's  favor. 

The  noted  players  of  1891  were  many, 
some  familiar  to  the  football  world, 
others  comparatively  new  lights. 

The  season  had  also  more  remarkable 
games  than  that  of  1890  or  1889.  In 
the  association  the  games  in  two  cases, 
at  least,  developed  unexpected  elements 
of  interest.  The  disadvantages  under 
which  Princeton  labored  in  the  way  of 
a  deficiency  of  experienced  material, 
and  the  remarkably  strong  showing 
made  by  Yale  in  her  previous  games, 
led  the  majority  to  anticipate  a  contest 
between  the  two  in  which  Princeton 
would  be  outclassed,  particularly  in  the 
first  half.  When,  therefore,  the  minutes 
of  the  first  forty-five  went  steadily  on, 
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and  with  equal  steadiness  did  the  kick- 
ing" of  Hoinans  and  the  general  good 
work  of  the  Princeton  line  keep  Yale 
out  of  the  Orange  and  Black  goal,  the 
interest,  which  might  have  flagged  tin- 
der different  conditions,  gTew  more  and 
more  intense.  Probably  there  never 
was  a  o-aine  played  which  provoked  so 
much  questioning  upon  a  single  line  as 
did  this  one.  But  this  game  has  been 
already  commented  tipon  and  illustrated 
by  the  diagrams  in  this  article,  so  that 
one  can  readily  study  the  progress  of 
the  play. 

The  game  between  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Weslej^an  developed 
an  equally  surprising  strength  in  the 
weaker  team,  for  from  all  the  games 
previously  played  and  the  comparative 
scores  one  must  have  been  convinced 
that  Wesleyan  would  be  an  easy  mark 
for  the  Philadelphia  players  ;  but  those 
who  expected  to  see  an  overwhelming 
defeat  administered  were  forced  to  go 
away  disappointed,  for  the  game,  while 
it  proved  Pennsylvania  the  stronger, 
showed  also  that  the  Wesleyan  team 
had  been  greatly  underrated. 

November  14th  was  a  day  of  surprises 
to  the  football  enthusiasts   in  the  way 


of  wonderfully  strong  playing  by  two 
teams  who  were,  upon  that  date,  de- 
feated, it  is  true,  but  by  far  smaller  scores 
than  were  expected.  Cornell  came  to 
Princeton  and  was  only  defeated  after 
a  desperate  struggle  by  a  single  goal, 
neither  side  scoring,  until,  in  the  last 
minute  of  the  game,  Princeton  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  ball  over  Cornell's  line. 
Williams  journeyed  to  Hanover  on  the 
same  date,  and  found  such  an  antagonist 
in  Dartmouth  as  rendered  the  contest  in 
doubt  up  to  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  the 
score  standing  6  to  6  up  to  that  time. 
Williams  eventually  added  two  touch- 
downs, making  the  score  14  to  6. 

Of  individual  players  capable  of  put- 
ting forth  their  best  efforts  at  critical 
points  and  in  games  where  the  victory 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  McClung, 
the  captain  and  half-back  on  the  Yale 
team,  was  pre-eminent.  As  a  rule,  it 
has  almost  universally  been  acknowl- 
edged that  to  elect  a  man  captain  means 
to  sacrifice,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
his  use  as  a  player  ;  but  with  this  man 
the  rule  has  not  held  good,  for  he  could 
be,  and  was,  relied  upon  by  the  Yale 
team  as  a  man  sure,  at  least  once  out  of 
three   trials,  to  put  in  a  considerable 
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HOMANS    (PRINCETON). 
Full-Back. 

g-ain.  Lake,  of  Harvard,  too,  was  a  re- 
markable ground-gainer,  and  a  man 
who  could  be  sent  with  a  frequency 
that  would  have  used  up  any  other  man. 
He  was  a  peculiarly  strong  runner,  thick- 
set and  yet  fast ;  while  during  the  last 
season  he  had  learned  the  use  of  his 
arm  in  warding  off,  and,  once  started, 
was  the  hardest  of  all  of  them  to  take 
from  the  side.  Bliss,  of  Yale,  was  a 
man  who  grew  better  and  better  at 
every  step  he  took,  and  it  was  this  in- 
creasing force  which  made  him  the  man 
of  all  the  teams  for  a  brilliant  long  run. 
While  others  surpassed  him  in  a  repe- 
tition of  short  gains,  his  two  runs — one 
in  the  Harvard  and  one  in  the  Princeton 
game — both  resulting  in  touchdowns, 
showed  well  this  peculiar  trait  of  his. 

Poe,  of  Princeton,  was  another  man 
who  was  a  dashing  player,  and  one 
whose  ability  to  take  up  his  work  with 
even  more  force  in  the  second  half  of 
the  game  than  the  first,  as  instanced  in 
the  Cornell  and  other  games,  made  him 
a  peculiarly  valuable  man.  Moreover, 
while  the  other  remarkable  half-backs 
of  the  year  were  mostly  old  and  season- 
ed players,  this  man  was  only  a  fresh- 
man and  has  his  career  before  him. 
Flint  is  another  man  of  promise. 

Camp,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, sustained  his  former  excellent 
reputation  as  a  hard  man  to  stop  when 
once   through  the  line,   and  Martin,  of 


the  same  team,  played  a  fearless  and 
effective  running  game. 

In  the  position  of  full-back  Homans 
did  the  best  punting,  and  both  he  and 
Trafford  did  some  good  running,  but 
neither  of  them  took  straight  plunging 
into  the  line  so  far  as  McCormick,  who 
also  dropped  a  clever  goal  in  the  final 
match.  Thayer,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Graves  of 
Trinity,  would  push  the  others  hard 
if  the  line  work  in  front  of  him  were 
as  thoroughly  developed  as  it  was  with 
the  big  teams. 

The  half-back  line,  as  was  predicted 
in  these  columns,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
perfection  seldom,  if  ever,  equaled  in  the 
way  of  ground-gaining.  Interference 
was  carried  to  a  much  more  cultivated 
point,  and  instead  of,  as  in  the  former 
years,  being  an  indiscriminate  massing 
of  men,  it  became  almost  as  methodical 
as  the  ordinary  lining  up.  Wedge  work 
was  also  a  feature  of  the  play,  and  al- 
though the  initial  wedges — that  is,  those 
at  free  kicks  —  were  really  not  marked 
by  such  considerable  advances  as  they 
were  last  season,  small  wedges  quickly 
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executed  upon  downs  were  continually 
used,  and  to  good  effect.  The  kickino- 
upon  teams  in  general  failed  to  show 
any  g-reat  measure  of  improvement  over 
that  of  last  season,  although  there  were 
sporadic  instances  of  remarkable  punt- 
ing-, as  above  mentioned,  that  displayed 
by  Homans  in  the  Princeton- Yale  game 
being  an  instance,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
kicking  of  Traft'ord  and  Thayer.  Such 
men  as  Heft'eltinger  and  Riggs  did  much 
to  develop  the  position  of  guard,  and 
make  it  something  more  than  a  mere 
position  of  weight.  Hubbard,  of  Trin- 
ity, and  Newton,  of  Wesleyan,  followed 
in  their  footsteps,  as  did  Mackie,  Mori- 
son,  Bothne,  Blunt  and  a  number  of 
others.  In  fact,  one  can  say  that  the 
last  year  has  brought  out  more  than 
ever  before  the  possibilities  of  that  posi- 
tion. The  quarter-backs  also  made  pro- 
gress along  the  lines  suggested  by  such 
players  as  Dean  of  the  previous  year. 

King,  of  Princeton,  exhibited  the  best 
all-round  work  in  the  position,  although 
Barbour's  generalship  in  the  use  of  his 
signals  and  team  went  far  to  make  his 
team  the  winners.  Cburch  has  always 
been  a  strong  man  in  the  position,  and 
outside  the  association,  such  experi- 
enced men  as  Beecher,  Wurtenburg 
and  De  Hart  showed  what  the  place 
•could  be  made. 


The  center's  work  in  the  big  teams  was 
not  remarkable,  there  being  too  much 
changing  about  to  develop  any  single 
individual  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
past.  Symmes  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress. Balliet,  Adams  and  Lewis  ex- 
hibited the  steadiest  work. 

Newell,  of  Harvard,  was  the  best 
tackle  on  the  field,  but  the  new  men 
in  that  position  upon  several  of  the 
teams  wiW  make  that  -part  of  the  line 
worth  watching  next  year.  Winter, 
of  Yale,  did  the  best  running  in  the 
line.  There  were  some  very  clever 
ends  on  many  teams  this  year — Schoff, 
Hartwell  and  Hallowell  of  the  veter- 
ans ;  Hinkey,  Vincent  and  Emmons  of 
the  new  men. 

English  Association  football  and  Eng- 
lish Rugby  are  also  beginning  to  gain  a 
foothold  with  us,  and  although  they  are 
not  yet  such  drawing  cards  as  the 
matches  under  Intercollegiate  rules, 
they  show  a  gradually  increasing  inter- 
est that  bids  fair  to  eventually  bring 
about  more  general  participation  and 
attention. 

The  season  of  1892  opens  even  earlier 
than  did  that  of  last  year,  and  even 
while  we  are  on  the  press  many  of  the 
principal  teams  are  getting  limbered 
up  and  preparing  for  a  vigorous  open- 
ing. 


THE  HERO  OF  THE  GAME. 
1891. 

His  cheeks  are  etched  in  Harvard  stripes, 

His  eyes  are  dyed  Yale  blue  ; 

His  nose  is  warped.  His  front  teeth  gone, 

His  skull  is  fractured,  both  ears  torn, 

His  arms  are  bandaged  too. 

A  crutch  supports  his  crippled  weight, 

And  his  anatomy 

Subtracts  now,  from  the  maximum 

Two  broken  ribs,  a  jointless  thumb. 

And  fingers — all  but  three. 

But,  oh  !  he  wears  a  laurel  crown, 

His  pedestal's  near  Heaven  ! 

They  stamp  and  shout,  when  he  comes  out, 

He's  pride  of  men,  and  pet  of  ten. 

The  King  of  his  Eleven. 

Anna  M.  Williams. 


BICYCLE  RIDING   IN   GERMANY. 


BY    FANNY    B.    WORKMAN. 


BICYCLING  as  a  sport  is  becoming 
more  popular  in  Germany  with 
each  season.  The  dreirad,  or  tri- 
cycle, is  still  much  used  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Saxony,  especiall}^  about  the  cities,  where 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  the  peo- 
ple continue  to  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  it  is  a  more  desirable  vehicle  of 
locoinotion  than  the  bicyclette  ;  but  in 
other  parts,  as  in  Bavaria,  the  bicyclette, 
or  rover,  is  preferred  by  both  sexes,  and 
a  tricycle  is  seldom  met  with  either  in 
city  or  country. 

Until  within  a  few  years  Germans 
were,  in  order  to  obtain  good  machines, 
obliged  to  import  them  from  England, 
but  now  they  mostly  patronize  their 
own  manufactories,  and  very  justly,  for 
a  number  of  these  make  excellent  ma- 
chines. 

Those  accustomed  to  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  bicycling  in  America,  would,  if 
transported  to  Germany,  find  them- 
selves subjected  to  what  might  be  con- 
sidered irksome  restrictions.  Bicyclists 
here  are  classed  with  drivers  and  team- 
sters, and  are  hampered  by  the  same 
general  restrictions,  as  well  as  some 
special  ones,  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
former.  They  are  forbidden  the  use  of 
all  promenade  paths,  and  must  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  carriage  roads,  on 
which,  in  the  cities  and  within  a  certain 
distance  of  them,  no  two  riders  are  al- 
lowed to  ride  abreast,  and  onl}^  on  the 
right  of  the  road.  Every  machine  must 
be  provided  with  a  bell,  and  with  a  lan- 
tern, if  used  after  nightfall.  Each  city 
has  its  own  regulations. 

In  Munich,  for  instance,  what  seems 
to  an  independent  American  at  first 
glance  like  a  great  deal  of  red  tape, 
must  be  gone  through  with.  But  after 
a  beginner  has  tumbled  about  on  a 
bicycle  for  a  day  or  two,  the  wisdom  of 
the  regulation  of  the  Bavarian  author- 
ities, which  requires  every  one  to  pass 
an  examination  before  receiving  a  per- 
mit to  ride,  becomes  very  apparent.  It 
is  in  reality  only  a  measure  conducive 
both  to  the  safety  of  the  rider  and  to 
that  of  the  general  public.      If  people 


are  to  ride  through  the  streets  of  a  city,- 
they  surely  ought  to  know  how  to  ride. 
In  Berlin  bicyclists  are  not  allowed  in 
the  business  parts  of  the  city  at  all,  and 
in  Munich  and  Dresden  not  in  the  cen- 
tral parts,  although  curiously  enough  in. 
the  latter  city  the  tricycle  may  wend  its 
clumsy  way  in  the  most  crowded  streets. 
The  reason  for  thus  favoring  the  tricycle 
above  the  bicycle  can  only  be  sought 
for  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Saxon  mind. 

In  most  cities  you  are  allowed  to  use 
your  bell  at  discretion,  nothing  being 
said  if  you  ring  in  crossing  streets  and 
often  enough  to  warn  people  of  your 
approach,  but  in  Bayreuth,  since  an  in- 
experienced rider  knocked  down  an  old 
lady,  a  special  bell  is  required  to  be 
kept  ringing  constantly  throughout  the 
city  precincts. 

One  of  the  peculiar  rules  enforced  in 
Dresden  is  that  the  rider  is  obliged  to 
call  out  as  well  as  ring  a  bell  in  crossing 
streets.  Again,  in  the  Alstadt,  where 
bicycles  are  allowed  at  all,  they  are  free 
from  special  restrictions,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  cross  the  bridge  and  are  in  the 
Neustadt  all  must  bear  a  plate  engrav- 
ed with  the  owner's  name  in  letters  of 
a  given  size.  Five  marks  is  the  penalty 
of  failing  to  comply  with  this  pointless 
and  arbitrary  requirement  of  tli^  chief 
of  police  in  this  half  of  the  cit}^,  which 
has  its  separate  police  department. 
Another  curious  law  of  Dresden  Alt- 
stadt  is  that  through  a  certain  gate  of 
entrance  a  man  may  dismount  and  push 
his  machine  on  entering  the  city,  but  on 
going  out  he  is  not  permitted  to  push  it 
through  the  same  gate,  but  must  make 
a  detour  through  another  street.  Other 
cities  have  other  laws.  It  is  even  said 
that  in  some  places  horns  are  required 
instead  of  bells.  It  is  hard  not  to 
grumble  at  such  a  multiplicity  of  regu- 
lations, but  it  is  useless  to  rebel  and 
easier  to  comply  with  them  than  to  try 
to  reason  with  self-important  German 
officials.  The  German  bicyclist  himself 
sighs  for  the  day,  which  he  says  must 
surely  come,  when  the  laws  relating  to 
bicycle  riding  will  be  the  same  all  over 
the  empire. 
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Bicycling',  like  everything  else  in  Ger- 
many, is  practiced  with  method,  conse- 
quently Germans  usually  learn  to  ride 
in  schools  for  that  purpose.  Every  city, 
according  to  its  size,  has  one  or  more 
schools,  the  larger  cities  usually  boasting 
of  several.  These  are  either  under  the 
management  of  independent  parties, 
who  teach  for  a  certain  sum,  or  main- 
tained by  a  given  firm  or  agent  for  a 
manufacturer  of  bicycles.  In  the  latter 
schools  the  tuition  fee  is  refunded  if,  on 
having  learned,  the  pupil  buys  a  machine 
of  the  firm.  For  teaching,  large  halls 
are  used  in  many  cases  ;  in  others  a 
podium  or  wooden  platform,  or  graded 
track  within  an  enclosure,  affording  op- 
portunity of  learning  in  the  open  air, 
which  is  especially  agreeable  in  warm 
weather.  In  learning  to  ride,  the  pupil 
IS  taught  first  to  go  in  but  one  direction, 
turning  to  the  left.  This  is  continued 
for  several  lessons,  until  thoroughly 
learned.  Then  he  is  told  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  hall,  or  track,  to  the  right, 
when  he  realizes  that  he  has  only  half 
learned  to  ride  a  bicycle.  The  machine, 
in  spite  of  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  at 
first  obstinately  persists  in  turning  to 
the  left,  and  all  his  energies  must  be 
brought  to  bear  to  guide  it  in  the  desired 
direction.  However,  after  a  time,  prac- 
tice produces  its  legitimate  effect,  and 
this  difficulty  is  also  mastered.  The  next 
and  last  step  is  mounting  alone.  Hitherto 
the  teacher  has  assisted  the  pupil  in 
mounting  by  holding  the  machine  and, 
by  an  unobtrusive  push,  giving  it  the 
headway  necessary  for  him  to  keep  his 
balance.  Left  to  himself  the  rider  finds 
it  no  easy  matter  to  set  his  machine  in 
motion  and  gain  the  saddle.  Learning 
to  mount  successfully  is  particularly 
difficult  for  women,  starting  as  they  do 
from  a  standstill.  The  number  of  les- 
sons required  to  enable  one  to  ride  varies. 
Two  weeks  may  be  called  a  fair  average. 
Xow  and  then  an  especially  apt  pupil 
appears,  who  is  determined  to  learn  in 
three  days,  and  really  does  it ;  but  such 
a  genius  is  the  exception.  But  from  two 
to  three  weeks  of  daily  effort  usually  sees 
the  new  rider  advanced  enough  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  the  examination,  which, 
if  he  lives  in  Munich,  he  is  obliged  to 
undergo  before  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  police. 

The  candidates  assembled  in  a  large 
ground  outside  the  city — sometimes 
fifty,  sometimes  one  hundred,  or  more. 


women  decidedly  in  the  minority.  Each 
person  in  turn  must  mount  alone,  ride 
a  certain  distance,  turn  and  dismount 
again.  Should  the  candidate  fail  to 
mount  the  first  time,  he  is  allowed  to  try 
once  more  ;  but  should  he  again  fail,  is 
told  he  must  wait  for  the  next  Prlifung. 
This  causes  the  confident  beginner  to 
depart  pushing  his  rover  and  feeling  de- 
cidedly crushed.  If  he  succeeds,  which 
is  usually  the  case,  he  receives  a  paper 
signed  by  the  police,  stating  that  he  has 
passed  the  official  examination,  and  will 
in  course  of  time  receive  a  number,  but 
until  then  will  not  be  allowed  to  ride  in 
the  streets  of  Munich.  But  if  he  rides 
in  spite  of  this  prohibition,  as  some  do, 
he  is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  a  haughty 
gendarme,  who  asks  his  name,  country, 
birthplace  and  date  of  birth,  his  pres- 
ent place  of  residence,  street  and  house 
num.ber,  all  of  which  is  carefully  noted 
down  in  a  small  book,  and  the  culprit 
is  then  allowed  to  proceed,  being  left 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  will  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  or  simply  fined. 
Often  nothing  comes  of  the  first  in- 
fringement of  the  law,  but  if  it  be  re- 
peated the  fine  is  very  sure  to  follow. 
In  the  course  of  time,  say  after  a  loss  of 
two  weeks  of  good  riding  weather,  the 
official  permission  is  received  with  a 
number  which  must  be  engraved  on  a 
plate  and  mounted  on  the  front  of  the 
bicycle.  After  a  further  delay  of  several 
days  for  the  engraving  to  be  done,  the 
newly-fledged  bicyclist  is  in  a  position 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  his  machine  untram- 
meled. 

Until  recently,  bicycle  riding  in  Ger- 
many has  been  confined  mostly  to  men, 
but  is  now  becoming  popular  among 
women  also.  The  pioneers  in  Germany, 
as  in  England,  used  the  tricycle,  but  the 
great  majority  of  those  learning  at  the 
present  time  prefer  the  rover.  Cer- 
tainly for  tours,  which  women  are  more 
and  more  making,  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  these  as  regards  either 
convenience  or  safety.  With  the  bicy- 
cle, women  as  well  as  men  can  travel 
with  ease  on  poor  roads,  narrow  paths 
and  mountain  passes,  where  the  tricycle 
can  be  used  with  difficulty  or  not  at 
all. 

Did  women  realize  what  an  interest- 
ing, exciting  and  health-giving  exercise 
bicycling  is,  and  to  what  a  new  world 
of  pleasure  it  introduces  them,  they 
would  more  rapidly  adopt  it. 


A   DAY   WITH    THE   QUAIi.. 


BY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


AS  an  illustration  of  the  sport  quail 
afford,  almost  any  one  from  hun- 
dreds of  pleasant  experiences 
will  answer,  so  please  imagine  a 
bright,  bracing  November  morning,  and 
my  oft-tried  friend  afield  and  afloat — 
"  Doc  "  and  I  driving  rapidly  along  what 
is  termed  the  "  River  Road,  which  trav- 
erses Harwich  township,  in  Kent  Coun- 
ty, Province  of  Ontario.  Our  convey- 
ance was  a  useful  four-wheeled  trap,  and 
the  game  bay  gelding  between  the  shafts 
put  his  best  foot  foremost,  for  he  delight- 
ed in  these  early  morning  jaunts,  and 
knew,  from  many  previous  lessons,  that 
he  would  spend  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day  in  idleness.  We  occupied  the 
only  seat ;  beneath  were  the  gun-cases, 
shells,  etc.,  and  in  front,  half  lounging 
against  our  knees,  was  a  big  roan  setter, 
Doc's  pride  and  joy — grand  old  Mark, 
one  of  the  best  all-round  dogs  that  ever 
ranged  over  a  field.  Underneath  the  trap, 
trotting  step  for  step  with  the  horse,  his 
nose  almost  touching  the  swinging,  iron- 
shod  hoofs,  was  Don,  a  lemon-and-white 
pointer  and  Mark's  greatest  rival.  Don 
was  one  of  those  rarely-found,  fast,  wiry, 
all-day  pointers,  so  he  was  given  a  pre- 
paratory jogging  to  take  the  wire  edge 
off  his  too  impetuous  dash.  A  clinking 
spin  for  five  miles  brought  us  to  the 
well-known  farm-yard,  where  the  geld- 
ing was  promptly  unhooked,  stripped 
and  secured  in  a  comfortable  stall,  and 
we  prepared  for  business.  Brown  stub- 
bles bordered  with  briars  and  brush 
fences  spread  in  huge  levels  to  left  and 
right,  varied  here  and  there  with  weedy 
cornfields,    bunches     of    close-growing 


saplings  and  thickets,  while  in  the  back- 
ground was  a  long  gray  line  of  unbroken 
forest. 

As  any  field  in  sight  might  contain 
quail,  the  dogs  were  started  at  once.  No 
chasing  after  their  heels  for  us  ;  they 
were  well-broken  and  workers — we  gave 
the  signals  and  they  did  the  rest. 

Each  of  us  carried  a  whistle,  one  of  a 
much  shriller  tone  than  the  other,  in  or- 
der that  the  dogs  might  not  be  confused. 
When  actually  working  on  birds  the 
whistles  were  kept  firmly  gripped  in  the 
left-hand  corners  of  our  mouths,  and  the 
dogs  were  worked  entirely  by  them,  not  a 
word  being  spoken.  Perhaps  few  among 
the  general  run  of  sportsmen  realize  the 
value  of  silence  in  finding  and  approach- 
ing quail,  or  any  feathered  game.  The 
sound  of  the  human  voice  frightens  birds 
thoroughly,  and  a  man  who  keeps  con- 
tinually gabbling  away  in  conversation, 
hailing  his  friend  in  cover,  or  bawling 
orders  at  his  dogs,  will  seldom  make  a 
decent  bag.  Birds  do  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  pay  any  attention  to  a  whistle. 

We  separated  a  few  yards  and  watched 
the  dogs  cover  the  first  field.  It  was  a 
genuine  treat  to  see  them.  Mark  went 
sailing  away  to  the  left  with  long,  smooth 
strides,  carrying  his  heavily  feathered 
stern  straight,  with  none  of  the  attract- 
ive "action"  usual  with  setters.  For 
only  when  he  actually  winded  game 
would  Mark  show  his  style.  To  the  right 
went  the  pointer,  fairly  fiying  in  sheer 
exuberance  of  high  spirits  and  perfect 
condition,  with  his  rat-tail  whipping  his 
flanks  at  every  stride  and  his  nose,  like 
the  setter's,  held  high  in  air.  Fast  as  they 
were  going,  they  still  managed  to  keep 
track  of  each  other  and  of  us,  and  pres- 
ently, when  about  three  hundred  yards 
apart,  they  swung  simultaneously  into 
the  wind,  and  then  swept  rapidly  towards 
each  other,  like  two  yachts  on  opposite 
tacks.  They  knew  they  were  closely 
watched,  and  their  speed  visibly  in- 
creased as  their  courses  crossed. 

"Old  Mark  is  in  grand  fettle  to-day." 

"  Yes,  but  that  rat-tail  scamp  is  faster 
every  tirae  you  take  him  out.  He's  the 
only  ^6'^<r/ pointer  I  ever  savf." 

"  Nonsense.  You've  a  setter,  man, 
that's  all.     Let's  move  on." 

Again  and  again  the  dogs  swept  to  the 
bounds  of  the  field  and  returned,  beating 
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their  ground  perfectly  and  turning-  and 
recrossing  with  beautiful  precision  until 
they  had  almost  reached  the  weedy  snake 
fence  bounding  the  farther  end  of  the 
field. 

Here  the  pointer  suddenly  steadied 
his  impetuous  speed  a  trifle,  then  slowed 
to  a  canter  for  a  few  yards,  finally  halt- 
ing so  suddenly  that  the  pause  seemed 
to  come  in  the  middle  of  astride.  There 
he  stood  rigid,  save  for  that  half -sup- 
pressed quivering  which  tells  of  intense 
nervous  strain  well  controlled. 

Almost  as  he  halted,  old  Mark  swung 
round,  his  broad  nose  catching  a  trace 


himself.  Side  by  side  we  walked  steadily 
forward  until  within  two  yards  of  the 
pointer's  quivering  rat-tail. 

"  I'll  take  right-hand  birds.  Mark 
down  what  you  can,  old  man." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  before 
fifteen  brown  balls  burst  up  with  a 
thunderous  roar  from  the  cover  and 
went  whizzing  over  the  fence.  Three 
bore  off  to  the  right,  while  the  main 
body  swung  close-bunched  to  the  left. 
Two  little  white  throats  and  a  brown 
one  followed  each  other  in  line  on  my 
side,  but  only  the  swift  brown  hen  com- 
pleted the  flight.     Through  the  smoke 
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of  the  invisible  influence  Avhich  had 
turned  his  rival  into  a  graven  image. 
With  head  raised  high  and  tail  and  back 
in  a  true  line,  the  setter  stole  with  long, 
tiger-like  steps  to  windward,  until  his 
keen  eyes  marked  the  white  back  and 
lemon  head  of  the  pointer  above  the 
stubble,  full  one  hundred  yards  aivay. 
Then  he  too  stiffened,  as  though  frozen 
in  his  tracks. 

Xo  need  for  us  to  shout,  nor  for  the 
too  frequently  heard  bawling  "  To-ho  !  " 
or  "  Steady  !  "  Don  knew  that  our  eyes 
were  on  him,  and  Mark  had  learned 
long  before  that  the  pointer  rarely  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  even  he,  the  veteran, 
must  back   stanchly   to   avoid  disgrace 


of  the  second  barrel  I  marked  what 
seemed  an  avalanche  of  quail  falling 
from  the  main  bevy  in  response  to 
Doc's  rapid  double  salute. 

•'  Whatever  the  deuce  are  you  trying 
to  do,  kill  them  all  ?" 

Doc  grinned  ominously  as  he  asked  : 
"  Did  you  ever  see  quail  bunch  as  close  ? 
I  picked  my  birds  all  right,  but  I  guess 
I  killed  four.     What  did  you  get  ? " 

"Two  cocks." 

"  Two  what  ?  " 

"  Two  cocks.  The  hen's  away  down 
in  the  corn  yonder." 

"  Ho,  ho !  Been  looking  at  their 
throats  again,  eh  !  How  many  times 
can  you  tell  cocks  from  hens  ?  " 
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"  About  every  time  they  go  to  the 
right." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  can  tell  better  after 
they're  in  my  hand  ;  keeps  me  about  all 
my  time  getting  dead  onto  them  with- 
out studying  sexes.  Let's  gather  the 
birds.  I've  marked  what  are  left,  they 
pitched  near  the  fence." 

Old  Mark,  meantime,  had  dropped 
flat  to  shot,  but  Don  compromised  by 
sitting  bolt  iipright,  as  no  power  nor  whip 
on  earth  would  induce  him  to  drop  prop- 
erl}^  He  could  mark  birds  as  well  as  most 
men,  and  had  a  trick  of  speeding  for- 
ward at  once  to  where  he  had  seen  a 
bevy  pitch.  Hence  his  habit  of  sitting 
upon  his  haunches  to  obtain  a  clearer 
view.  This  time  the  fence  was  in  his 
way,  so  he  gained  nothing. 

At  the  word  Mark  dashed  forward 
and  leaped  the  fence,  while  we  followed 
to  save  trouble.  Don  promptly  pointed 
dead  on  my  two,  and  I  found  them  ly- 
ing not  three  yards  apart,  and  two 
cocks  as  I  expected.  Don,  while  an 
excellent  retriever  from  water,  usually 
"  pointed  dead "  on  land,  though  he 
would  invariably  bring  in  a  lost  bird  or 
one  he  fancied  we  had  lost  track  of. 

Mark  was  a  faultless  retriever  under 
any  conditions,  and  speedily  found  and 
delivered  four  birds  without  ruffling  a 
feather. 

We  decided  to  let  the  hen  bird  which 
had  passed  me  "  go  for  seed,"  and  so 
moved  forward  after  the  remainder  of 
the  bevy. 

But  luck  was  coming  that  we  dreamed 
not  of,  for  before  the  second  field  was 
half  crossed,  Mark  turned  suddenly  up 
wind  and  headed  for  a  part  of  the  field 
where  we  were  certain  no  birds  had 
pitched.  For  many  yards  he  trotted 
rapidly,  then  slowed  to  a  walk  and  be- 
gan one  of  the  most  marvelous  "  draws  " 
I  ever  saw  a  dog  make.  Don  meanwhile 
was  sailing  full  speed  for  the  farthest 
fence,  guessing  rightly  that  the  birds 
first  flushed  had  pitched  thereabouts. 
A  warning  whistle  brought  him  to  the 
right-about  at  once,  and  he  came  hurry- 
ing back,  only  to  fall  into  a  cautious  trot 
a  gunshot  in  the  wake  of  the  setter. 

Mark  roaded  steadily  on,  thrusting 
his  nose  higher  and  higher  as  he  went, 
until  he  had  covered  fully  one  hunclred 
yards.  Then  he  halted  on  top  of  a  slight 
mound  and  stood  motionless,  Don  back- 
ing stanchly  fifty  yards  behind.  For 
perhaps  two  minutes  we  stood  and  ad- 


mired the  noble  picture  the  great  dog 
made.  The  motmd  he  was  on  was  al- 
most bare,  so  that  only  his  feet  were 
concealed,  and  there  he  stood  with  head 
proudly  erect  and  stern  hoisted  at  a 
jaunty  angle  above  his  back,  while  the 
breeze  rippled  his  glossy  coat  and  flut- 
tered the  silken  "  feather  "  of  limbs  and 
stern,  until  he  seemed  a  living  image  of 
pride  and  power.  Behind  was  the  other 
type — the  smooth,  supple,  cat-like  grace 
of  the  pointer — the  one  "power,"  the 
other  "  confidence,"  For  two  minutes 
they  stood  motionless ;  then,  to  our 
utter  amazement,  the  setter  again 
moved  steadily  forward.  On  and  on 
he  went,  never  swerving  nor  halting 
until  he  neared  the  fence,  at  a  point 
where  it  was  covered  with  wild  grape- 
vines, which  trailed  downward  in  all 
directions  from  the  top  of  a  sturdy  haw- 
tree  which  supported  the  main  vine. 
This  tree  was  fully  two  hundred  yards 
from  where  the  dog  had  caught  the 
scent,  and  almost  beneath  it  he  settled 
into  a  stanch  point,  still  backed  by 
Don. 

We  walked  up  to  the  fence,  looked  all 
round,  but  could  discover  nothing,  and 
Doc  said :  "  Well !  of  all  the  curious 
things  I  ever  saw,  this  is  the  queerest. 
There's  no  quail  here."  Just  at  the  mo- 
ment I  happened  to  raise  my  eyes,  and 
high  up  in  the  tangle  of  vines,  twigs  and 
dead  leaves  near  the  top  of  the  haw- 
tree,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  cock  quail's 
snowy  throat. 

"  Doc,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  he  has  'em. 
They're  treed  !  " 

As  frequently  happens,  the  birds  seem- 
ed to  know  instinctively  when  the}^  were 
discovered,  and  a  roar  of  wings  and  a 
whirl  of  dried  leaves  brought  our  guns 
to  our  shoulders. 

"  Bang  ! — bang,  bang  !  " 

Two  birds  fell  and  the  bevy  sped  for 
cover  in  the  fence  where  the  first  had 
gone. 

"  Doc,  why  didn't  you  give  'em  the 
second  barrel  ? " 

"  I  did,  but  you  didn't,  and  you  missed 
the  time  you  did  shoot." 

"  Rubbish  !     I  killed  both  birds." 

Each  of  us  drew  two  smoking  shells 
from  his  gun,  and  guessed  that  in  our 
haste  we  had  fired  at  the  same  birds,  and 
certainly  the  two  guns  had  exploded 
precisely  at  the  same  instant  in  the  first 
attempt. 

The   next   move   was  for   the   fence,, 
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where  the  two  bevies  had  pitched,  and 
we  were  sure  of  good  sport,  for  the 
birds  were  admirably  located.  As  we 
had  now  to  walk  down  wind  to  recross 
the  field,  the  dog"S  were  called  to  heel  for 
a  few  moments.  Nearing-  the  fence  I 
innocently  (?)  paused  a  moment  to  tie 
my  boot-lace,  and  Doc  thoughtlessly 
crossed  the  fence  to  the  leeward  side, 
whither  both  dogs  at  once  followed  him. 
There  were  briars,  small  shrubs,  etc., 
thickly  growing  on  either  side  of  the 
rails,  and  so  high  that  I  could  just  man- 
age to  see  Doc's  shooting-cap  as  he 
moved  along     Presently  he  sung  out : 

"  Look  out,  here's  a  point,"  and  he  had 
hardly  spoken  before  two  birds  ran 
through  the  brush  to  my  side  and  flush- 
ed fair  in  the  open,  both  dropping  a 
moment  later.  Then  Doc  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  cursed  me  fluently,  for  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  dogs  work  up 
wind  to  their  birds,  and  that  birds  in 
consequence  are  very  apt  to  flush  on  the 
windward  side  of  a  brushy  fence,  and 
also  that  I  had  stopped  to  tie  my  boot- 
lace before  reaching  a  similar  fence  on 
a  previous  day  !  He  wound  up  with, 
"  Here,  3'ou  ;  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  loose  boot-laces  don't  count  after 
this.  I'll  stay  here  until  the  next  cross- 
fence  ;  then  3'ou've  got  to  take  this  side." 

"  All  right,  my  medical  duffer,  you're 
ahead  of  me  yet,  you  know." 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  I  had 
more  fun  than  I  ever  hope  to  have  again. 
Birds  kept  flushing  on  my  side,  and  I 
knocked  them  over  until  I  had  thirteen, 
and  through  it  all  I  could  hear  muttered 
thunder  from  Doc's  side  of  the  cover 
that  suggested  he  was  in  anything  but  a 
jovial  frame  of  mind.  To  crown  all, 
just  as  the  first  cross-fence  and  Doc's 
promised  release  came,  a  lot  of  birds 
flushed  together  and  made  for  some 
dense  thickets,  and  though  we  got  a 
brace  each,  there  were  no  more  in  the 
fence  to  furnish  Doc  enjoyment.  He 
growled  and  grumbled  good-naturedly 
until  we  separated  to  beat  the  thickets, 
where  both  guns  were  soon  busy.  Never 
did  dogs  work  better  than  our  noble 
toilers  that  day.  Bird  after  bird  whirred 
up  on  buzzing  wings  to  be  cut  clean 
down  or  missed  as  the  case  happened  to 
be,  but  we  were  shooting  in  rare  good 
form,  and  few  were  missed.  Away  at 
one  end  of  the  belt  of  thickets  both  dogs 
pointed  another  large  bevy,  and  these 
latter  furnished  ample  sport  for  the 
xemainder  of  the  day. 


Once  I  heard  Doc's  whistle  shrilling 
furiously,  and  presently  found  Mark  on 
a  staunch  point  and  guessed  Doc  had 
managed  to  lose  sight  of  him.  Don 
presently  approached  and  pointed  at 
once,  neither  dog  seeing  the  other,  I 
went  to  them,  and  to  my  intense  delight 
three  big  ruifed  grouse  flushed  and 
plunged  like  cannon-balls  into  the  thick 
of  the  cover.  Snapping  both  barrels 
hurriedly,  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
shooting,  I  managed  to  stop  two,  and 
just  caught  a  glimpse  oi  the  third  fall- 
ing to  Doc's  first  barrel. 

He  only  saw  the  one  bird,  and  as  he 
picked  it  up,  through  the  screening 
tangle  of  cover  came  chucklings  of  deep 
satisfaction  and  such  words  as  these  : 

"  Wiped  Mr.  Smarty's  eye  for  him  ! 
Guess  I  am  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence 
////jtime." 

Later  on  we  found  a  few  belated  wood- 
cock lurking  among  the  maple  sap- 
lings, and  here  Doc  had  the  best  of 
it  ;  for  he  was,  and  is  yet,  a  perfect 
demon  to  shoot  cock  in  heavy  cover. 
At  last,  when  the  chilly  mists  were 
piling  cloud  upon  cloud  along  the  low- 
lands, we  met  and  called  a  halt. 
Two  tired  but  happy  men  sat  upon  a  log 
for  a  final  rest,  a  pull  at  the  pipes,  and 
for  that  most  enjoyable  of  events, 
straightening  out  the  dead  birds  pre- 
paratory to  the  trip  home.  At  our  feet 
lay  two  game  but  weary  dogs,  neither 
with  an  error  charged  against  him  for 
that  day.  From  our  shooting  coats  we 
drew  quail  by  twos  and  threes,  until 
seventeen  and  a  half  brace  were 
smoothed  and  arranged  side  by  side  on 
the  log.  Then  Doc  smiled  a  queer  little 
smile  and  produced  a  woodcock  which 
was  promptly  matched  from  my  coat ; 
then  his  face  hardened  a  trifle  and  he 
pulled  out  a  brace  of  cock,  and  again  I 
saw  the  raise.  Once  more  he  fumbled 
in  his  pocket  and  gravely  laid  down 
still  another  brace  of  cock.    Then  I  said: 

"  The  pot's  your's  !  " 

For  a  moment  he  looked  me  square  in 
the  face,  then  yet  another  time  his  hand 
sought  that  bottomless  pocket.  Forth 
came  a  grand  grouse,  and  Doc's  face 
wore  an  expression  of  demoniacal  glee, 
and  he  fairly  shook  with  suppressed 
mirth.  Slowly,  sadly,  regretfully — as  an 
honorable  man  will  feel  when  he  has  to 
do  a  cruel  thing — I  brought  forth  my 
brace  of  grouse  and  silently  laid  them 
side  by  side  on  the  log.  I  said  nothing. 
Doc  said,  "  D !  " 
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THANKSGIVING  Eve  at  length 
came  around  and  I  was  off  for 
Norfolk  with  the  lightest  of 
hearts  and  the  gayest  smile  I  had 
worn  for  many  days  ;  my  friend  and 
companion  in  arms,  Mr.  Parkins,  met 
me  there,  and  away  we  went  together, 
as  jolly  a  pair  as  could  be  found  in  a 
day's  travel.  The  trip  was  enlivened 
with  many  a  story  and  good  cigar,  and 
now  that  we  were  fairly  under  way  the 
time  passed  quickly  enough,  and  before 
many  hours  had  gone  we  found  our- 
selves nearing  the  point  where  our  host 
was  to  meet  and  conduct  us  up  the 
mountains.  My  companion  was  a  man 
of  five-and-forty,  and  being  much  given 
to  the  good  things  of  this  life  had,  in 
consequence  thereof,  acquired  a  consid- 
erable obesity,  in  fact  more  than  most 
men  could  conveniently  carry  around  ; 
but  Nature  had  given  him  a  good  pair 
of  legs,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  them, 
too. 

When  we  reached  our  station  and 
stepped  upon  the  platform,  loaded  with 
baggage  and  fire-arms,  a  long,  lank  indi- 
vidual came  up,  and,  greeting  my  friend 
cordially,  relieved  us  of  the  best  part  of 
our  luggage,  which  he  placed  in  a  wagon 
near  by,  then  returned  to  shake  hands 
and  be  introduced  to  me.  His  name 
was  Mark  Aaronson.  He  had  lived  in 
that  country,  he  informed  us,  "  for  nigh 
on  to  sixty  years — man  and  boy  ; "  had 
taken  many  such  a  party  on  a  hunt  be- 
forehand ;    was  very  glad  Mr.  Parkins 


had  asked  me  to  come,  for  he  thought 
we  would  meet  with  luck,  as  he  had 
seen  a  good  many  bear  sign  lately  and 
the  weather  was  favorable. 

"  Ever  been  bear  shootin',"  he  queried, 
looking  at  me  out  of  his  little  gray  eyes 
in  a  kind  of  half -suspicious  manner,  as 
if  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  me  for  a  greenhorn  or  not. 

"  No,"  I  hastened  to  reply,  "  but  I 
have  wanted  to  for  some  time."  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  and  I  felt  a  little 
awkward. 

"I  knowed  that  Mr.  Parkins  never 
had,"  he  continued,  "but,  hows'ever,  it'll 
be  more  fun  than  if  you  had,  particular 
if  you  got  to  do  any  runnin'." 

"  Do  you  have  to  do  any  running  ? "  I 
asked,  brightening  up  again  at  the  pros- 
pect of  chasing  a  bear. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "time's  been  when  a 
bear's  made  me  do  a  heap  of  it,  but  I'm 
gettin'  too  old  now ;  I  can't  run  like  I 
used  to,  but  I'll  tell  you  there's  no 
knowin'  what  a  man  can  do  when  one 
of  them  things  gets  after  him  "  (I  here- 
by changed  my  mind  about  the  gen- 
eral direction  a  man  would  run  when 
a  bear  was  one  of  the  part}^);  and  with 
these  words  the  old  man  settled  himself 
down  on  the  front  seat  of  the  wagon, 
and,  cracking  his  whip,  we  were  soon 
rolling  toward  the  foothills  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  could  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

An  hour's  drive  brought  us  to  New 
River,  after  being  ferried  over  which 
we  gradually  began  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains,  and  then  for  four  long  hours 
did  we  slowly  toil  up  hill  after  hill  until 
we  were  fain  to  get  out  and  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  ride  by  walking. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  the  horses 
were  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  our  host's 
cabin,  and  we  were  there,  thoroughly 
tired  out  with  our  travel,  and  having 
great  vacancies  where  our  dinners  ought 
to  have  been. 

There  was  no  face  to  greet  us  at  the 
one  little  window  of  which  the  cabin 
boasted,  and  I  was  wondering  how  we 
were  to  get  inside,  when,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, the  old  man  climbed  up  a  small 
tree,  and,  dropping  on  to  the  roof;  dis- 
appeared, and  in  a  moment  his  honest 
face  was  grinning  at  tis  from  the  door. 

"  It's  always  fastened  from  the  inside," 
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he  explained,  "and  I  have  to  g-o  through 
the  top.  You  see,  I  have  to  leave  it  for 
a  week  or  two  at  a  time  when  I'm  off  a- 
workin',  and  it  puzzles  the  tramps  and 
such  like  to  get  in.  There  used  to  be  a 
heap  of  them  around  after  the  war,  but 
there  ain't  so  many  now,"  and  running 
on  in  this  wise  the  old  man  quickly 
iinhitched  the  horses  and  fed  them, 
brought  all  our  traps  in  from  the  wagon, 
had  a  roaring  fire  going  in  the  great 
open  hearth  and  was  busying  himself 
with  the  preparation  of  our  evening 
meal. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  been  looking- 
around  and  surveying  the  interior  of 
the  cabin  :  it  w^as  a  snug  little  place — 
very  old — but  having  been  well  built  of 
heavy  log's  had  stood  firm  against  the 
storms  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
looked  as  if  it  were  ready  to  stand  as 
many  more.  It  was  decorated  with  sev- 
eral pairs  of  deer  antlers,  on  one  of 
which  rested  an  old-time  rifle  ;  it  ap- 
peared to  be  as  long  as  our  host  himself 
and  had  evidently  seen  a  good  deal  of 
hard  usage  in  its  time.  Mr.  Parkins, 
who  had  been  examining  it,  too,  now 
turned  to  our  mutual  friend  with  the 
inquir}" :  "  Does  it  shoot  straight .?  " 

The  hunter  looked  up  from  the  pan 
where  he  was  frying  bacon,  and  straight- 
ening himself  to  his  full  length,  cast  a 
loving  glance  at  the  old  arm,  and  said, 
''  Well,  it  depends  entirely  on  how  you 
p'int  it ;  if  you  p'int  it  straight  it's  agoin' 
to  shoot  straight,  and  if  5^ou  p'int  it 
crooked  it's  agoin'  to  shoot  crooked." 
We  both  said  "  Of  course,"  in  the  same 
breath,  and  then  I  wondered  within  my 
secret  soul  how  it  would  shoot  if  Parkins 
"  p'inted  it,"  and  if  I  am  any  judge  of 
human  nature  Parkins  was  wondering 
the  same  thing  about  me. 

Some  time  before  daylight  our  host 
aroused  us,  and  in  brief  time  we  sallied 
forth — ready  for  anything. 

Our  guide  had  secured  the  services  of 
two  drivers  who  owned  twenty  dogs 
between  them ;  they  were  to  meet  us 
about  five  miles  from  the  cabin,  where 
we  were  to  consult  as  to  the  best  terri- 
tory to  be  driven ;  then,  dividing  up,  each 
man  was  to  go  to  his  allotted  stand  and 
there  await  developments. 

This  programme  being  successfully 
carried  out,  I  found  myself  about  an 
hour  after  sunrise  pacing  up  and  down 
a  little  hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which    all    game    must    pass    that  was 


driven  in  my  direction.  We  had  three 
stands  occupied  and  they  were  nearly 
in  a  line;  this  increased  our  chances,  for, 
if  the  first  man  missed,  the  animal  would 
pass  on  to  the  second  and  third,  giving 
every  one  a  shot.  I  had  been  waiting 
on  my  stand  nearly  two  hours — watch- 
ing intentl}^ "  f or  soinething  to  turn  up," 
when  I  heard  the  first  yelping  of  the 
hounds  opening  on  the  trail,  and  then 
they  quickly  strung  out  in  hot  chase.  I 
was  positive  it  was  a  deer,  because  they 
went  so  rapidly  over  the  frozen  ground. 
I  listened  with  quickening  pulse  to  the 
music  of  their  twenty  throats  as  it  rose 
and  fell  and  swept  along  the  mountain 
side  on  that  glorious  day.  They  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  my  heart  beat  rapidly,, 
the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  cock  my  gun, 
and  then  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,, 
but  that  plagued  gun  went  off  with  a 
report  that  awoke  all  the  echoes  of  the 
mountains  and  sent  the  hot  blood  rush- 
ing to  my  face.  I  was  chagrined,  deep- 
ly mortified;  what  would  the  hunter  say,, 
and  what  was  more,  what  would  Par- 
kins say  ? 

Every  moment  I  expected  to  see  the 
tall  form  of  our  host  coming  up  to  see 
what  I  had  killed,  and  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed— there  he  came,  swinging  along 
in  his  easy  stride,  with  his  rifle  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  looking  every  inch  of  him 
the  typical  hunter  that  he  was.  As  soon 
as  he  got  within  speaking  distance  he 
began  with — "  Well,  I  heard  you  shoot, 
and  as  nothing  came  on  down  my  way 
I  suppose  you  killed  him,  whatever  it 
was,"  and  I  noticed  his  eyes  running 
rapidly  over  the  ground  in  evident 
search  of  the  game  I  had  not  even  seen. 
I  began  to  blush,  and  then  I  managed 
to  say  my  gun  went  off. 

"  Like  as  not,"  said  the  hunter,  '■  cause 
I  heard  it  way  down  the  mountain  side." 
I  got  redder  and  redder,  but  I  said  it 
went  off  before  I  got  ready. 

"You  mean  it  went  off  before  you 
saw  anything  to  shoot  at  ? "  he  inquired, 
while  an  amused  expression  stole  over 
his  face.  "Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  was  just  get- 
ting ready  to;"  and  then  I  explained 
how  I  had  heard  the  dogs  coming  and 
had  cocked  my  gun,  when  off  it  went 
without  rhyme  or  reason. 

"You  must  of  pulled  the  trigger  un- 
beknowns,"  he  said.  I  hastily  agreed 
with  him  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  We'd  better  be  gettin'  after  5^our 
friend  ;    time    we    get   home    and  cook 
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some  dinner  we'll  be  hungry,"  and  he 
moved  off  at  a  good  round  pace  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Parkins. 

Ten  minutes  walk  brought  us  there  ; 
where  we  found  him  flat  on  his  back — 
fast  asleep.  I  looked  at  the  hunter  and 
the  hunter  looked  at  me. 

"  Well,  durn  my  picture  if  he  ain't 
asleep,"  said  that  worthy  representative 
of  Nimrod  ;  "  that's  the  reason  he  never 
got  to  shoot  at  the  deer  ;  he  must  of  run 
plum  through  the  stand ;  T  kept  a  won- 
derin'  why  he  hadn't  shot,"  and  say- 
ing this  he  tossed  a  stick  on  to  the 
stomach  of  my  portly  friend,  who  im- 
mediately juinped  up  and  grabbed  his 
rifle,  but  on  seeing  us  he  broke  into  a 
broad  grin;  he  had  been  caught  nap- 
ping and  there  was  no  denying  it.  "I  got 
tired  standing  up,  and  sat  down  on  that 
log  to  rest,  when  the  first  thing  I  knew 
I  was  fast  asleep." 

Our  host,  who  had  been  searching 
the  ground  while  Parkins  was  talking, 
now  called  us  over  to  where  he  was 
standing,  and  there  were  the  tracks  of 
the  deer.  He  had  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sleeping  Parkins,  who,  all 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  snored  on 
in  peaceful  bliss.  We  wended  our  way 
home  silently  and  sadly,  for  we  were  not 
in  a  humor  to  talk.  I  was  put  out  with 
myself.  Parkins  with  himself,  and  the 
hunter  moralizing  on  the  uncertainty  of 
city  folk. 

Passing  through  the  last  strip  of 
woods,  just  before  reaching  the  house, 
Mark,  who  was  in  the  lead,  threw  his 
gun  rapidly  to  his  shoulder  and  fired. 
Such  a  squawking  as  followed  the  report 
I  have  never  heard.  He  had  shot  a 
wild  turkey. 

Several  days  later,  we  had  killed  only 
the  one  turkey,  and  our  host  began  to 
get  impatient. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  fellers" — he  had 
dropped  the  "  Mr.,"  now,  and  we  were 
hail  fellows  well  met  — "  there's  a  piece 
timber  up  the  country  where  I'm  'most 
certain  we  can  start  a  bear.  It's  a  good- 
ish  walk  to  get  there,  but  we  won't 
mind  that  if  we  can  get  to  shoot  some- 
thin';  suppose  we  go  up  there  in  the 
mornin'  and  try  it  ?"  We  confessed  our 
willingness  to  try  anything ;  it  would 
never  do  to  return  home  empty-handed, 
so  we  agreed  to  make  an  early  start 
and  do  our  level  best  to  bring  back 
something  in  the  shape  of  game.  We 
were  off  two  hours  before  day,  the  dogs 


being  so  eager  for  the  chase  that  the 
drivers  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to 
keep  them  in  leash  before  starting. 

"  There's  a  big,  rocky  gorge  just  below 
the  timber,"  said  Mark  ;  "I'm  a  goin'  to 
put  you  two  fellers  in  there  and  then 
help  the  drivers.  If  there's  a  bear  in 
them  woods  he's  a  comin'  out  or  my 
name's  not  Mark  Aaronson." 

At  the  first  sign  of  day  we  had  reached 
the  gorge  in  question,  and  the  hunter, 
placing  us  in  a  narrow,  rocky  part  of 
it,  volunteered  a  few  parting  words  of 
advice. 

"Now,  fellers,"  he  said,  "you  can't  go 
to  sleep  on  this  here  stand,"  looking  at 
Parkins  ;  "  and  you  mus'n't  shoot  your 
gun  off  before  you  see  anything,"  with 
a  glance  in  my  direction.  "A  bear's  a 
bear,  and  when  he  gets  a  pack  of  dogs 
after  him,  why  he'll  come  through  this 
place  quicker  'n  a  yearlin'  heifer  '11  go 
through  a  gate.  You've  got  to  watch 
yourself  close.  If  you  do  see  one  a 
comin'  just  cock  your  gun  and  take  it 
cool  like.  Shoot  him  low  down,  right 
behind  the  fore  leg.  That's  where  his 
heart  is — low  down,  fellers."  With  these 
last  words,  spoken  in  a  cheery  voice,  our 
guide  threw  his  rifle  into  the  hollow  of 
his  left  arm  and  the  sound  of  his  re- 
treating footsteps  was  soon  lost  in  the 
distance,  where  he  joined  the  drivers, 
and  we  were  alone. 

"  Parkins,  don't  you  think  it's  lonely 
in  a  place  like  this  before  it's  good  and 
light  ? "  "  It  is,  indeed,"  he  replied,  turn- 
ing to  me  ;  "  but  it's  getting  light  very 
fast  now  ;  it  will  soon  be  broad  day."  And 
with  this  my  companion  in  arms  pulled 
out  a  cigar  and  was  about  to  light  it. 
"You  ought  not  to  smoke  now,"  I  said. 
"  Mark  told  me  yesterday  that  if  a  bear 
smelt  smoke  it  would  turn  him  from  his 
course  very  quickly."  He  replaced  the 
cigar  in  his  pocket  and  was  about  to  sit 
down  on  the  log  at  my  side,  when  a  faint 
yelp  was  heard  in  the  brush  away  at  the 
head  of  the  gorge.  Then  another,  and 
another,  and  pretty  soon  the  whole  pack 
of  hounds  were  giving  tongue.  Then 
there  was  silence  till  they  had  struck 
the  trail  again  and  were  off  like  the 
wind,  pressing  hot  on  the  tracks  of  some 
animal. 

What  could  it  be  ?  Was  it  a  bear  ? 
Were  our  hopes  to  be  at  length  realized  ? 
Oh,  supreme  moment !  Hark  !  They 
have  broken  from  cover,  they  are  in  the 
gorge — how  they  come  sweeping  on  ! 
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Parkins  had  clambered  up  a  steep  little 
hillock,  a  short  way  oft",  and  was  lookin*;- 
with  all  the  eyes  he  had.  I  saw  him 
cock  his  gun — but  what  could  be  the 
matter  with  him  ?  Down  the  little 
rocky  eminence  he  came,  dashing  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  passing-  me  like  a 
whirlwind,  on  his  way  to  the  cliff  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  g'orge.  I  did  run, 
but  curiosity  got  the  better  of  niy  dis- 
cretion. I  was  bound  to  get  on  that 
rock  and  see  what  Parkins  had  seen.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  I  was 
there,  and  I  saw  what  Parkins  had  seen. 
Hardly  fifty  yards  from  the  rock — not 
one,  but  two  bears  were  coming  at  a 
break- neck  speed.  O,  curiosity !  why 
did  you  triumph  over  discretion  ?  Why 
was  I  not  with  Parkins  at  that  moment  ? 
No  time  to  moralize  then,  however ; 
something  inust  be  done,  and  that 
quickly.  I  cocked  my  rifle  (my  hand 
trembled  so  that  I  could  hardly  find  the 
trigger),  aiming  where  I  thought  the 
heart  of  the  first  bear  ought  to  be  situ- 
ated ;  I  shut  both  eyes  and  pulled  with 
all  my  might.  A  deafening  report, 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away 
the  bear  that  I  had  shot  at  was  run- 
ning rapidly  down  the  gorge  ;  while  the 
second,  limping  badl)'-,  had  just  caught 
sight  of  the  retreating  form  of  Parkins, 
who  had  turned  his  head  to  see  how 
I  was  coming  on,  when  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  pursuing  bear.  I  may  here 
add  that  I  was  then  very  glad  that  I 
had  not  joined  my  friend,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  pleased  with  my  present 
position.  I  saw  that  Parkins  was  get- 
ting into  trouble  and  would  need  me, 
but  to  my  consternation  I  discovered 
that  I  had  dropped  my  belt  of  shells. 
Unhapp)^  Parkins  ! — he  must  trust  to  his 
legs,  for  I  was  powerless  to  help  him. 
Although  a  man  of  great  weight  he  was 
a  good  runner,  and  easily  kept  his  dis- 
tance from  the  wounded  bear  until  he 
struck  the  cliff  at  the  other  side  of  the 
gorge  ;  then  the  bear  began  to  gain  on 
him  and  Parkins  wasn't  in  it.  I  could 
hear  his  labored  breathing  as  it  came 
thick  and  hard  from  his  herculean  ef- 
forts to  mount  that  almost  perpendi- 
cular wall.  Hat  and  gun  were  aban- 
doned in  the  mad  scramble  for  safety. 
He  climbed  with  both  hands  and  feet. 
I  never  saw  a  man  more  dead  in  ear- 
nest in  my  life.  High  up  above  him 
Avas  a  ledge,  stretching  over  which  was 
the  limb  of  a  tree  that  grew  out  horizon- 


tall}'  from  the  rocky  sides.  Now  Par- 
kins reasoned  within  himself  —  if  he 
could  reach  that  ledge  and  get  on  to  the 
limb  he  would  be  safe,  for  he  could  pull 
himself  into  the  tree  and  thus  escape  ; 
he  redoubled  his  efforts  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  stood  on  the  ledge.  As  if 
placed  by  Providence,  he  found  there 
two  crevices,,  the  highest  of  which  was 
even  with  his  eyes.  Quickly  mounting, 
he  prepared  to  spring  to  the  limb,  then 
paused.  Was  it  not  temping  Providence 
to  take  such  a  jump  as  that,  but  on  the 
other  hand  was  it  not  tempting  some- 
thing worse  than  Providence  to  remain 
where  he  was  ?  That  settled  it.  With 
a  wild  leap  in  the  air  Mr.  Parkins  suc- 
ceeded in  grasping  the  coveted  branch 
— not  a  moment  too  soon — the  bear  had 
reached  the  ledge — where,  on  finding 
his  victim  had  escaped,  he  arose  on  his 
hind  legs,  growling  fiercely  and  making 
frantic  endeavors  to  claw  the  extremi- 
ties of  my  friend.  Finding  these  efforts 
to  be  of  no  avail,  he  dropped  down  on 
all  fours  again  and  surveyed  the  dan- 
gling form  above  him  with  burning 
eyes. 

All  this  had  happened  in  much  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell — and  yet 
it  seemed  an  age  to  Parkins.  He 
couldn't  pretend  to  pull  himself  up  that 
limb — he  struggled — he  got  red  and 
purple  in  the  face  by  turns — his  great 
legs  went  round  and  round  like  the 
arms  of  some  giant  wind-mill ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose — higher  he  could  not  get. 
In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  violent  ex- 
ertions an  ominous  cracking  was  heard. 
I  knew  what  it  meant — Parkins  was 
about  to  descend  on  the  back  of  the  un- 
suspecting bear;  the  tree  could  not  stand 
that  strain — go  he  must,  and  go  he  did. 
Crack  went  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle, 
and  a  bullet  went  whistling  and  singing 
over  my  head  to  bury  itself  in  the  heart 
of  Parkins'  tormentor.  I  turned.  There 
on  the  cliff  behind  me  stood  the  hunter, 
calmly  leaning  on  his  rifle. 

"  A  close  call  that,  sir  ! — are  you 
hurt  ? "  he  shouted  over  the  gulch. 
"  I  didn't  get  here  none  too  soon,"  he 
continued,  making  his  way  to  where  I 
stood  ;  and  then  we  went  to  see  Par- 
kins, who  was  picking  himself  up  from 
the  back  of  Bruin,  where  he  had  landed 
fair  and  square,  mashing  out  what  little 
breath  the  bear  had  in  him. 

Our  friend  had  put  the  drivers  and 
dogs  into  the  brush,  and  after   giving 
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them  a  good  start  had  hurried  back  to 
us,  where  he  had  just  arrived  in  the  nick 
of  time.  I  thanked  him  with  all  my 
heart.  As  for  Parkins  he  was  too  full  for 
utterance  ;  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
man  whose  sure  eye  and  steady  nerve 
had  proved  of  such  value  and  gave  it  a 
squeeze  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  dead  bear  at  our  feet.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  scratches  and  a  general 
shaking  up  he  had  not  been  hurt,  but 
he  had  gone  through  an  experience  that 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  him. 

The  drivers  and  dogs  had  come  up 
by  this  time,  so  leaving  the  former  to 
skin  the  bear  and  take  the  best  parts 
home  for  the  table,  we  followed  the 
latter,  who  had  strung  out  down  the 
gulch  after  the  other  bear. 

Half  an  hour's  sharp  walk  brought  us 
to  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  where  he  had 
evidently  taken  a  stand  to  do  battle  ; 
for  when  we  arrived  there  the  dogs 
were  making  a  terrible  to  do. 

"  No  doubt  he  has  taken  to  his  den," 
the  guide  said,  "  an'  if  he  has,  there'll 
be  some  tall  fitin',''  and  don't  you  forget 
it ;  they  won't  fight  much  if  you  ketch 
them  away  from  their  dens,  but  when 
they're  in  their  home,  and  particular 
when  they've  got  young,  they'll  fight 
worse  than  a  coon.  That  was  a  big 
one  we  killed,  an'  he  was  wounded ; 
that's  the  reason  he  chased  you.  What- 
ever did  you  run  for,  in  the  first  place  ? " 

"There  were  two  of  them,"  said  Par- 
kins, "  and  while  I  did  not  mind  one  so 
much,  you  see  I  couldn't  stand  two 
coming  at  me  open-mouthed." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  blame  you, 
'cause  I've  done  the  same  thing  myself 


before  to-day  ;  but  let's  see  after  the 
other  feller,"  said  the  hunter,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  led 
the  way  to  the  dogs  who  had  not 
ceased  barking  from  the  time  we  ar- 
rived in  earshot.  We  found  them  on 
the  far  side  of  a  small  clump  of  trees, 
and  there  at  the  foot  of  a  monster  oak 
they  were  yelping  and  springing  in  the 
air  in  the  wildest  excitement. 

"  We've  got  him  now,  fellers,"  said 
Mark  ;  "he's  in  that  tree  ;  look  !  "  and 
there  he  was,  sure  enough,  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  sitting  in  the 
crotch  formed  by  a  great  limb  growing 
out  of  the  tree's  side,  and  eyeing  the 
dogs  in  the  most  unfriendly  manner. 

"  Now,  you  two  fellers  just  put  your 
guns  up,  and  when  I  count  three  cut 
loose  into  him."  We  did  as  requested, 
and  when  the  hunter  had  slowly  count- 
ed three,  there  were  two  distinct  re- 
ports and  we  had  the  extreme  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  bear  take  a  wild  lunge 
in  the  air  and  come  crashing  through 
the  branches,  narrowly  missing  one  of 
the  hounds  standing  in  his  way. 

"  Well  done  !  You  must  of  shot  him 
in  the  head,"  cried  our  friend,  and  go- 
ing up  we  found  him  quite  dead  ;  there 
was  one  bullet  hole — and  it  was  in  his 
head.  Who  put  it  there  we  never  knew, 
for  our  rifles  were  of  the  same  bore.  We 
did  not  discuss  the  matter.  We  had 
killed  a  bear  ;  that  was  enough.  Each 
took  a  robe  with  him  when  we  left  the 
hunter  in  his  far-away  mountain  cabin; 
and  though  many  years  have  now  gone, 
mine  still  adorns  the  back  of  my  easy 
chair,  ever  reminding  me  of  that  happy 
exciting  time,  and  of  Parkins. 


"WE   FOUND    HIM    FLAT   ON    HIS    BACK — FAST    ASLEEP."      {p.   Il8.) 
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STORM  was 
gathering- 
over  the  for- 
lorn little  rail- 
r  o  a  d  camp 
commonly 
known  as 
"  Panduro's.  " 
After  a  day  of 
unusual  tyr- 
anny the  sun 
had  passed 
over  the  western  mountain  range,  sullen 
and  fierce  and  red,  leaving  behind  him  a 
multitude  of  cloud  shapes  clothed  in 
barbaric  splendor.  Overhead  the  blue 
vault  had  turned  to  slate,  and  from  the 
east  a  vast  bank  of  angry-looking  clouds 
rolled  its  mighty  mass  over  the  desert 
with  the  weight  of  a  tidal  wave  about  to 
break.  Under  its  shadow  the  hand-cars 
began  to  come  in  ;  behind  them  long 
gangs  of  road  hands,  flanking  the  freshly 
laid  track  to  right  and  left,  moved  home- 
wards with  that  peculiar  lounging  swing 
characteristic  of  the  western  workman. 
Then  the  daily  water-train  drew  up  ; 
the  camp-tanks  were  quickly  filled,  and 
it  whistled  onward  over  the  desert. 
And,  when  this  last  link  between  itself 
and  "  God's  country,"  the  outside  world, 
vanished  from  sight,  the  camp  relapsed 
into  its  usual  kerosene-lighted  apathy. 

About  half  a  mile  behind  the  uncouth 
agglomeration  of  tents,  cabins  and  half- 
finished  frame  buildings,  Panduro's 
adobe  ranch  rested  on  the  swelling 
barren  breast  of  a  long  wash  ;  and  if  I 
say  rested,  it  is  because  the  sunken  lines 
suggested  the  hopeless  weariness  of  the 
desert  atmosphere  rather  than  the 
slovenliness  of  decay. 

In  the  cactus-corral  behind  the  house 
a  few  lank-ribbed  mules  and  cows 
browsed  sullenly  with  drooping  heads 
some  twenty  yards  away  from  a  thun- 
der-blasted mesquite,  the  only  tree  visi- 
ble in  the  whole  landscape. 


Before  the  ranch  a  young  girl,  wrap- 
ped in  a  worn  black  shawl,  sat,  curled 
up  on  a  log,  gazing  with  expressionless 
eyes  at  the  yellow  horizon,  that  to  her, 
perhaps,  may  have  seemed  a  golden 
one  ;  for  the  horizon  is  a  future,  and 
the  future  always  carries  wealth — or 
what  is  better — hope. 

Little  by  little  the  yellow  faded  to  a 
greenish  blue,  and  that  to  a  silvery 
gray — to  a  dull  slate — to  a  neutral  tint — 
and  still  the  girl  sat  motionless,  her 
arms  clasped  about  her  knees,  a  dull, 
despairing  little  Sphynx  to  whom  dull- 
ness and  despair  seemed  natural  char- 
acteristics. Behind  her  the  black  bank 
of  cloud  rolled  up  unnoticed.  A  few 
large  heavy  drops  fell,  as  a  warning  to 
retire,  then  ceased  again.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  hot  southwest  wind  whirred 
over  the  wash  like  an  angry  blast,  and 
in  the  lull  that  followed  the  lightning 
streaked  and  slashed  and  stabbed  the 
dark  cloud-mass  above.  East  and  west 
and  south  and  north  the  lurid  messen- 
gers of  the  storm  wove  their  fluid  lines 
into  a  lilac  web  that  flashed  back  into 
the  darkness  ere  yet  it  was  formed  ;  the 
thunder  rolled  and  crashed  incessantly, 
and  the  rain  began  to  fall  with  the  ap- 
palling earnestness  of  purpose  that 
characterizes  natural  phenomena  in  the 
west. 

Still  Acolita  had  not  moved.  After 
the  relentless  heat  of  the  day  the  rain 
seemed  soothing.  The  girl  shivered 
slightly  once  or  twice  with  a  sense  of 
pleasure  rather  than  of  discomfort.  But 
soon  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  desert 
wind  chilled  her  to  the  bone,  and  with 
a  pathetic  little  sigh  she  gathered  the 
ends  of  her  j-ebozo,  and  rose  wearily  to 
go  into  the  house.  There  was  some  re- 
lief, some  enjoyment,  even  some  happi- 
ness in  dreaming  out  there  before  the 
unchanging  landscape  and  the  ever- 
changing  sky  ;  but  here,  in  the  house — 
(for  after  all  a  casa  must  be  called  a 
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house) — there  was  no  escaping  the  limi- 
tations of  life.  No  fancy  could  make 
this  hovel  anything  but  a  hovel  ;  no 
light-heartedness  could  cheer  its  gloom; 
no  care  could  improve  its  uncleanliness. 
The  adobe  walls  must  crumble ;  the 
dirt  roof  must  shed  its  dust ;  the  earth 
floor  must  absorb  moisture  from  the 
hillside  that  drained  into  it ;  and,  ay  de 
mi !  a  fire  must  be  built  with  damp 
brush  under  the  tumbled-down  old 
chimney  which  the  Saints  had  not  the 
leisure  to  keep  from  going  to  pieces. 
So  Acolita  lighted  the  lamp  and  busied 
herself  with  kitchen  duties,  parlor  du- 
ties, chamber  duties,  all  in  the  same 
room ;  and  when  the  soggy  tortilla 
paste  was  ready  for  the  pan,  and  the 
water  boiling,  she  moved  to  the  door 
looking  down  the  road. 

^^No  viene  !  He  is  not  coming  !  "  she 
repeated  to  herself,  both  in  English  and 
Spanish,  as  she  mechanically  threw 
back  the  thick  braids  that  were  twisted 
in  the  folds  of  her  head-shawl.  "  The 
old  man  will  not  be  back  until  morning. 
Ay,  ay,  Dios  !  I  had  better  go  to  bed 
and  sleep." 

But  just  as  she  was  turning,  her  quick 
eye  caught  the  glint  of  a  lantern  swing- 
ing far  down  the  little  path  that  led  up 
from  the  camp,  and  she  paused.  As 
it  approached  she  heard  the  confused 
muttering  of  many  voices,  and  uncon- 
sciously she  put  one  hand  over  her 
heart  and  listened.  There  were  several 
men  in  the  party  coming  towards  the 
ranch  ;  not  an  infrequent  occurrence — 
for  when  old  Panduro  began  drinking 
he  liked  to  bring  his  companions  home 
with  him.  But  such  occasions  were 
marked  by  loud  singing,  unseemly  lan- 
guage, and  rough  boisterousness,  where- 
as the  present  party  was  advancing  very 
quietly.  The  men  stopped  some  little 
distance  away  from  the  laouse  and,  after 
a  short  talk,  the  one  who  bore  the  lan- 
tern came  forward  alone,  while  Acolita 
waited  for  him,  feeling  strangely  quiet 
and  apathetic. 

"  Miss  Panduro  ? "  he  asked  as  he  drew 
near  and  removed  his  sombrero.  "  St 
sefior,"  she  answered.  "  They  call  me 
Acolita,  Panduro's  little  one.  What  may 
you  wish?" 

The  speaker  .fumbled  his  hat  awk- 
wardly, as  if  to  gain  time,  and  then  said 
in  a  hesitating  way  : 

"  My  name  is  Arthur  Atherton,  Miss 
Panduro,  engineer  on  the  railroad  ;    I 


am  the  unwilling  bearer  of  bad  news. 
Your  father " 

"  Old  Panduro  ? " 

"  Yes  ; — well,  he  has  met  with  an  ac- 
cident, and " 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"Yes,  seiiorita,  he  is  dead." 

The  girl  crossed  herself  quickly,  not 
devoutly,  but  as  one  who,  albeit  without 
much  faith,  has  been  brought  up  to 
Catholic  ways. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul  !  "  she 
said  quietly,  after  a  pause.  "  And  so  he 
is  dead — reall}^  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,  seiiorita ;  shall  we  bring  the 
body  into  the  house  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  bring  it  here.  This  was 
his  house." 

Atherton  raised  his  lantern  as  a  signal 
and  the  men  entered  with  their  burden. 

"  This  way,  seiiores,"  the  girl  said, 
opening  the  door  into  a  back  room. 
"  There,  on  that  bed."  She  did  not  even 
look  at  the  body,  griraly  outlined  be- 
neath the  gray  blanket  striped  with 
blue,  but  merely  crossed  herself  again 
and  repeated  in  an  indifferent,  matter 
of  fact  way,  "  And  so  he  is  dead,  asi  esta 
niuerto  !  "  taking  no  more  notice  of  all 
that  remained  of  her  putative  father 
than  had  it  been  a  very  bundle. 

The  men  were  so  anxious  to  get  away 
from  the  house  that  none  seemed  aston- 
ished by  the  girl's  unusual  behavior,  ex- 
cept Atherton,  who  watched  her  with 
interest  and  wondered  at  the  child's  lack 
of  emotion.  He  busied  himself  helping 
his  men,  and  giving  them  directions. 
When  a  few  candles  had  been  lighted 
and  the  bottles  which  served  as  chande- 
liers had  been  placed  around  the  cot, 
the  boys  turned  toward  the  little  girl 
who  was  standing  aloof  by  the  window. 
Since  their  entrance  none  of  them  had 
addressed  her,  for  they  were  from  the 
Eastern  States,  of  Saxon  blood,  and 
therefore  naturally  silent  where  Latins 
would  have  been  garrulous.  But  now 
that  their  gloomy  task  was  done  they 
looked  with  sympathy  on  the  poor 
orphan  and  nodded  kindly  towards  her 
before  putting  on  their  hats.  Ather- 
ton, their  boss,  would  know  what  to  do 
and  say,  they  argued,  and  he  had  bet- 
ter have  a  talk  with  her  about  the 
arrangements  ;  so  with  a  hushed  "  good- 
night," they  stumbled  through  the  dark 
outer  room  into  the  open  air. 

When  Atherton  turned  towards  her, 
the  girl  was  looking  at  him  so  fixedly 
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tliat  he  was  startled;  but  then  the  whole 
affair  seemed  strang-e  and  unnatural. 

'•  Perhaps  I  can  help  3'ou  in  some 
way  ? "  he  asked  tentatively.  "  Qiticn 
sabi\  sciior  ?  "  she  answered  quietly. 

"  Shall  I  wait  ?  I  can  sit  down  in  the 
other  room  while  you  pray  here  .  .  ." 
"  Thank  you  ;  I  shall  go  with  you,"  she 
said  decisively.  "  Be  seated  ;  don't  5^011 
wish  to  smoke  ?  I  think  you  will  find 
tobacco  here  somewhere." 

"  I  think  I  will  smoke,"  he  answered 
submissively  and  much  to  his  own  as- 
tonishment. ''  But  I  have  all  I  need 
right  here,  so  don't  trouble."  ''  Con- 
found it,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  she 
broug-ht  him  a  lighted  twig,  "  I  really 
feel  as  though  I  had  been  ordered  to 
smoke  against  my  will.  Clear  case  of 
hypnotism,"  he  added,  as  he  looked  up 
into  the  girl's  large  and  rather  stupid 
eyes. 

"Now,"  he  went  on  aloud,  "Tell  me 
how  I  can  help  you?  You  are  called 
Acolita  Panduro  ?  " 

"Yes ." 

"  Then  you  are  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  Quicn  sabe,  sefior  ? "  she  answered 
again,  with  a  faint  smile  and  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  "  He  never  called  me 
daughter ;  I  never  called  him  father — 
just  '  old  man '  and  '  little  one.'  As  long 
as  I  can  remember  we  have  always  lived 
here,  quite  alone,  until  the  camp  was 
put  there  in  the  hollow." 

"  So  you  are  alone  in  the  world  now?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  she  answered  quietly,  with 
a  toss  of  the  head.  "Alone,  alone  !  AVho 
cares  ?  What  difference  does  it  make 
that  he  is  gone  ?  I  have  always  been 
alone.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  dead. 
Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  a  man  and 
could  go  off  behind  the  mountains  far, 
far  away.  When  the  sun  drops  behind 
them  I  wish  I  could  go  with  him.  I  be- 
long there,  not  here  ;  but  I  sit  here  and 
wait  for  the  shadows  to  come  to  me — 
and  they  come  to  me  across  the  plain, 
and  touch  me,  and  pass  on,  and  I  feel 
cold — that  is  all.  No,  no,  I  don't  belong 
here !  There  is  something  else  in  the 
w^orld.  There  inusl  be  something  else 
in  the  world,  some  other  kind  of  life, 
something  to  do — something  to  see — 
something  to  be.  You — Ah,  now  you 
are  laughing-  at  me  just  as  he  used  to  !  " 
she  broke  off  vehemently. 

"I  assure  you  I  am  not  laughing, 
child ;  I  am  only  surprised,"  Atherton 
protested,    attempting  to  lay  his  hand 


on  her  head  ;  but  she  sprang  away  out 
of  his  reach. 

"  Don't  you  wish  to  eat  ? "  she  asked 
quickly.  "  I  got  supper  nearly  ready 
for  .  .  .  him  ;  "  and  she  pointed  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  door  of  the  other 
room. 

Atherton  was  not  hungry,  but  he 
thought  the  diversion  of  the  meal-set- 
ting might  afford  him  an  opening  to  tell 
what  he  had  to  tell  and  perhaps  learn 
something  about  this  strange  little  crea- 
ture. And  while  he  ate  his  plate  of 
beans  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  how 
he  should  soften  the  details  of  the  nar- 
rative that  must  be  expected  of  him. 
For  a  little  while  both  were  silent,  then 
Acolita  said  more  quietly  than  before  : 

"  Don  Arturo,  you  are  very  wet.  Seat 
yourself  by  the  fire." 

Still  pondering  his  problem,  Atherton 
mechanically  followed  her  suggestion 
and  begfan  filling  his  pipe. 

"  It  happened  this  way,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, looking  away  from  the  girl  at  the 
glowing  logs.     "  Panduro " 

"  Please,  senor — please^  please  don't !" 
Acolita  cried  out  quickly.  "  I  know — a 
gambling  quarrel.  No  !  no  !  no  !  don't 
tell  me.  I  know  it  was  that.  I  feel  it. 
Yes,  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  she  repeated. 

Atherton  experienced  a  cowardly  feel- 
ing of  relief,  accompanied  by  a  very  dis- 
tinct sense  of  shame,  as  the  reasons  for 
his  relief  shaped  themselves  before  his 
conscience.  "  Shirking  duty,"  he  said 
to  himself  ;  and  quite  unconsciously  he 
began  to  explain  his  justification.  "  Well, 
I  suppose  some  Mexican  has  been  up 
here  and  told  her  ;  that  would  account 
for  her  behavior — so  much  the  better 
then  ;  I  shall  not  have  to  tell  her."  Then 
aloud  he  repeated  the  question  he  had 
asked  before : 

"  So  you  are  entirely  alone  in  the 
world  ? " 

"  As  I  told  you,  senor." 

"  You  will  need  money  ?  " 

"No,  senor;  there  is  some  here  — 
enough." 

"  But  you  will  need  help  ?  " 

"  Si,  sefior,  for  to-morrow  ;  if  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  assist  me  about  the 
funeral.     After  that,  no." 

"  But  you  can't  live  here  alone ;  a 
young  girl  like  you  cannot  live  here 
alone  ;  besides " 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why  not,  eh  ?  Well— ah,  that's  bad," 
he  said  reflectively.     It  was  too  late  to 
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go  back  now,  and  Atherton  felt  it  his 
duty  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  this 
child,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  She 
interested  him,  and  with  the  recognition 
of  this  interest  came  a  certain  sense  of 
responsibility.  "  How  old  are  you,  Aco- 
lita  ? "  he  asked,  after  a  moment  of  si- 
lence. 

"  Fourteen." 

"  Fourteen  !  Why,  then,  in  a  year 
you  will  be  fifteen  !  " 

The  girl  laughed  softly.  *'  Why,  of 
course!"  she  said.     "  What  of  it?" 

"  Hum  !  Why,  simply  that  now  you 
are  a  child  and  in  a  year  you  will  be  a 
woman,  and — well,  I  don't  think  that  a 
rough  camp  like  this  is  a  safe  place  for 
a  lone  woman,  especially  when  she  is  as 
pretty  as  you  are." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  he 
felt  considerably  embarrassed,  Atherton 
looked  up.  The  girl  had  flushed  crim- 
son and  was  staring  at  him  in  the  same 
intense,  savage  way  that  had  startled 
him  before.  It  made  him  feel  vaguely 
uneasy,  and  he  looked  down  again  into 
the  hot  fire  for  a  solution.  What  right 
had  he  to  say  such  things  to  her  ?  Why 
should  he  take  any  interest  in  her  ?  Who 
authorized  him  to  meddle  with  her  af- 
fairs ?  "But  then,"  he  pleaded  in  self- 
exoneration,  "  the  little  thing  doesn't 
know.  It  wouldn't  be  right  to  let  her 
be  sacrificed  merely  because  there  is  no 
one  to  explain  what  the  world  is  like, 
or  to  tell  her  of  what  manner  of  stufE 
mankind  is  made  in  such  communi- 
ties as  this.  Arthur,  my  boy,  it's  a  mess 
— a  blank  mess ;  but  you've  got  to  go 
through  with  it  now.  There's  no  one 
else  to  do  it."  And  he  laughed  aloud 
as  he  realized  what  an  inadequate  guar- 
dian he  should  make  for  a  savage,  un- 
tamed girl  of  fourteen  under  such  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Then,  as  a  compro- 
mise suggested  itself  to  him,  he  said  : 

"  There's  Sims,  Acolita  ;  he's  a  quiet, 
elderly  man  —  married  to  a  good,  honest 
woman,  too.  Would  you  be  willing  to 
go  and  live  with  him  ? " 

"  No,  senor  ;  never  !  " 

"  But  you  can't  live  on  here  alone." 

"Why  not'"  was  the  quick  retort. 
"  I  ivill  live  on  here  alone." 

"  Why  not — why  not  indeed  !  "  Ather- 
ton repeated  to  himself — "  I  see.  That 
is  going  to  spoil  everything.  There  is 
not  a  woman  in  camp  I  could  trust  to 
explain  matters  to  the  girl.  Mrs.  Sims 
won't,  I  feel  sure.     Now —  ...  I  won- 


der if  she  couldn't  be  sent  to  some 
school  ..." 

"  Look  here,  Acolita,"  he  said  aloud, 
as  the  idea  took  a  firmer  hold  on  his 
mind,  "  how  would  you  like  to  go  away 
somewhere  ;  ^somewhere  behind  the 
mountains  ? " 

The  girl  did  not  answer  immediately; 
but  a  little  later  she  looked  up  and 
asked  in  her  quiet,  half- Mexican  way : 
"  And  where,  Don  Arturo  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  places  where  good 
women  would  take  care  of  you — places 
where  men  wouldn't  trouble  you." 

"  And  so  men  don't  go  there  ?  Could 
yoii  go  there  ? "  hesitatingly. 

"  No  !  "  answered  Atherton,  "  I  don't 
suppose  I  could ;  but  then  that  doesn't 
matter  anyway,  because  I  should  be  so 
far  away.  Some  relation  of  mine  would 
attend  to  all  the  business  of  it.  Well — 
what  do  you  say  ? " 

Acolita  busied  herself  with  the  fire 
and  put  on  fresh  wood  before  answering. 

"  It  must  be  a  sort  of  prison,  where 
people  live  between  walls  ;  I  know  it 
must  be.  No,  senor  —  thank  you.  I 
shall  stay  here." 

For  a  few  moments  the  young  man 
felt  angry.  He  rose  and  paced  the 
room  nervously  from  end  to  end,  while 
the  girl  watched  him  closely,  a  little 
alarmed  at  his  vehemence.  "I  don't 
see  what  more  I  can  do,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  unless — unless  I  write  to  Aunt 
Lizzie  and  ask  her  to  help  me.  Yes, 
I  shall  do  that.  There  is  no  great 
hurry,  after  all,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
suppose  things  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

"  Well,"  he  said  aloud,  "  I  shall  have 
to  go  now  and  make  arrangements 
about  the  fune — about  to-morrow.  We 
can  talk  over  the  rest  later.  You  say 
you  won't  go ;  I  say  you  can't  stay. 
We  shall  see." 

"  And  are  you  going  already  ? "  she 
asked,  as  he  lighted  his  lantern. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  you  know  it 
wouldn't  do  for  me  to  stay  here  over- 
night. But,  by  Jove  !  you  ought  not  to 
stay  here  alone  either.  Shall  I  send 
one  of  the  men's  wives  up — or  would 
you  rather  go  down  to  the  camp  ?  No  ? 
Very  well  then;  it  is  not  of  any  use  talk- 
ing with  you,  so  have  your  own  way. 
If  you  want  anything,  send  down  to  the 
engineer's  building — the  long,  low  one 
to  the  right  of  the  depot." 
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"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  answered.  "Thank 
j'ou;  I  shall  need  nothing."  Something 
in  her  voice  struck  him,  and  he  raised 
the  lantern  to  her  face.  "  Why,  child," 
he  said  gently,  as  he  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears,  "  please  don't  cry. 
I  did  not  mean  to  speak  impatiently, 
"but  I  should  like  to  help  you  and  you 
won't  let  me.     Are  you  angry  ?  " 

'*  No  !  no  !  "  she  answered  sharply 
and  shaking  the  drops  from  her  eye- 
lashes with  a  quick  toss  of  the  head. 
''  Go  away !  Leave  me  alone  now ;  never 
mind  what  you  think  ;  go  away  !  Vaya 
£011  Dios,  God  be  with  you,  seilor." 

But  as  soon  as  she  had  bolted  the 
door  behind  him  she  flung  herself  upon 
the  floor  and  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
Aveeping. 

II. 

The  next  afternoon,  after  the  burial, 
Atherton  went  up  to  the  ranch  and 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  but  there  was  no 
answer,  and  after  one  or  two  futile  at- 
tempts to  get  in,  he  looked  up  at  the 
smokeless  chimney  and  turned  back. 

About  a  week  later  there  was  a  com- 
motion in  the  drafting-room.  Atherton 
looked  up  from  his  board,  and,  to  his 
amazement,  recognized  Acolita  coming 
toward  him.  The  other  men  smiled  a 
little  as  she  passed  between  the  tables, 
but  she  took  no  heed  of  them,  and  con- 
tinued calmly  up  to  the  last  desk,  where 
the  5'oung  engineer,  very  much  embar- 
rassed and  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  stood  awkwardly  awaiting  her. 

"  Well,  Acolita,"  he  stammered  hur- 
riedly, "  I  am  glad  you  have  come. 
How  can  I  help  you  ?  I  have  been  up 
to  your  house  once  or  twice,  but  the 
door  was  always  closed  ;  perhaps  you 
did  not  care  to  see  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  few  seconds 
in  the  same  peculiar,  intense  way  before 
speaking,  and  for  the  first  time  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  face  in  a 
full  light.  The  eyes  were  very  beauti- 
ful, but  their  expression  now  was  cold 
and  scrutinizing  ;  the  mouth,  though 
well  shaped,  was  cruel,  a  little  sensuous 
in  curvature,  perhaps,  but  not  weak. 
The  features,  rather  large  for  the  head, 
were  bold  in  outline,  exquisitely  cut, 
b)ut  haggard  and  very  pale.  Dressed 
as  she  was,  in  loose,  ill-fitting  garments 
the  lines  of  her  figure  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished,  but  her  movements  w^ere 
quick,  strong,  and  graceful.     Under  the 


folds  of  the  loosened  reboao,  the  ripples 
of  her  brown-black  hair  were  barely 
discernible.  Altogether  her  appearance 
was  decidedly  imusual.  ''  A  Riberia 
that  promises  to  become  a  Velasquez," 
Atherton  said  to  himself  ;  then  he  re- 
peated aloud  and  quite  absent-mind- 
edly, "  Perhaps  you  did  not  care  to  see 
me? " 

"No!"  she  answered,  frankly,  "not 
then.  To-day  I  have  come  to  thank 
5^ou  for  what  you  have  done,  and  to  ask 
how  iTLUch  I  owe  you." 

"  How  much  you  owe  me  ?  Why 
should  you  owe  me  anything  ?" 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "the  expenses  of 
the  funeral  first,  and  then  —  you  work 
for  a  certain  sum  a  month,  or  an  hour, 
is  it  not  so  ?  Then  I  must  pay  you  for 
your  time." 

"  Why,  my  dear  child " 

"  I  am  7iot  your  dear  child,"  she  re- 
torted, angrily.  "  Tell  me  what  money 
I  shall  give  you  and  let  me  go." 

"  Now  listen,  Acolita " 

"  I  won't  listen  if  you  call  me  Acolita. 
Vaya,  how  much  is  it .? " 

"  Nothing,  upon  my  honor  !  I  wish 
you  would  consider  me  as  your  friend, 
Miss  Panduro,  and  not  grow  angry 
because  I  speak  kindly  to  you — or  try 
to.  I  assure  you  I  wish  I  could  help 
you.     Let  me  try." 

Suddenly  she  seemed  to  relent  ;  a 
softer  shadow  fell  over  the  watchful 
eyes  as  she  answered,  still  a  little  in- 
credulously :  "  You  wish  me  well  ?  De 
veras  ?  truly  ?  Then  some  day  I  shall 
pay  you  back."  She  paused  for  a 
moment  and  looked  up  past  Atherton, 
perhaps  at  the  wall,  perhaps  beyond. 
Then  she  repeated  very  softly,  "  Yes, 
some  day  I  shall  pay  you  back  ;  you 
will  see."  And  with  a  faint  "  adios  " 
she  turned  to  go,  walking  down  the 
aisle  between  the  desks  as  if  the  other 
men  did  not  even  exist. 

As  soon  as  Acolita  had  left  the  room, 
Atherton  found  himself  assailed  by 
jokes  and  sarcastic  remarks  from  all 
but  one  of  his  comrades.  Hitherto,  he 
had  led  a  fairly  reproachless  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  rather  lax  ethics  of  a 
pioneer  camp,  and  all  who  had  not 
lived  up  to  this  standard  of  partial  self- 
respect  were  delighted  —  such  is  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature  when  at 
fault  —  at  this  revelation  of  the  young 
man's  refined  depravity.  His  first 
movement  was  one  of  anger  ;  but,  feel- 
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ing  confident  that  the  future  would 
vindicate  him,  he  restrained  himself, 
and  pretended  to  be  engrossed  in  his 
drawing.  Unfortunately,  after  the  first 
derisive  burst  of  laughter  had  subsided, 
there  was  a  sudden  lull,  during  which 
he  overheard  one  of  the  men  reinark  to 
his  neighbor  : 

"  Now  that's  just  where  you  are 
wrong.  Mariner.  These  Eastern  fel- 
lows, with  their  antiquated  notions 
about  the  '  old  family '  business,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  their  quiet,  what 
they  call  'well  bred'  manner,  beat  us 
every  time  when  it  comes  to  downright 
manoeuvring.  You  don't  suppose  he's 
meandering  round  Panduro's  ranch  for 
nothing,  do  you  ? — taking  a  fatherly  in- 
terest in  the  orphan,  eh  ?  We  know 
what  that  means  !     Ha,  ha  !  " 

Atherton  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
stand  a  good  deal,  yet  when  he  heard 
the  fellow  laugh,  his  temper  overcame 
his  contemplated  discretion.  But  as  he 
was  a  man  whose  manner  did  not  at 
once  betray  his  feelings,  he  walked  over 
very  quietly  to  the  other's  desk  and 
said,  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  by 
every  one  in  the  room  : 

"  Hull,  I  have  always  believed  you  to 
be  a  coward,  but  I  did  not  know  until 
now  what  a  cur  you  were.  Now,  get  up 
and  leave  this  room  !  " 

Instinctively  Hull's  hand  moved  to- 
ward his  hip  pocket,  but  before  he  had 
reached  his  pistol  Atherton  had  him 
covered,  and  there  was  something  in 
the  expression  of  his  eye  that  told  the 
other  man  just  what  chances  he  would 
be  taking  if  he  did  not  obey.  Atherton 
followed  him  to  the  door,  closed  it,  and 
turned  to  the  group  of  men  behind  him. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  all 
Americans  here,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  believe  that  any  of  you  held  the 
same  views  as  that  fellow  Avho  has  just 
left  the  room.  It  would  make  me 
ashamed  of  you  as  countrymen.  If  you 
were  foreigners,  I  shouldn't  feel  that 
way  ;  they  don't  treat  their  women  as 
we  do  ours.  Now,  I  am  giving  you  all  a 
good,  loose  rope  —  but  if  there  is  a  man 
present  who  suspects  me  of  any  dishon- 
orable designs,  I  want  to  know  it,  and 
we  can  discuss  the  matter  quietly  out- 
side." 

Atherton  was  a  man  who  had  no  es- 
pecial reputation  ;  that  is,  he  was  not 
known  as  a  dead  shot  ;  he  was  neither 
very  powerful  nor  of  an  aggressive  dispo- 


sition. If  he  had  ever  killed  his  man,  the- 
matter  had  not  come  to  light.  As  a  rule, 
he  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  was  rather 
modest  and  retiring  ;  yet  there  was 
something  about  his  reserved  manner 
that  always  impressed  the  men  with 
whom   he  worked. 

"Come  now,  Arthur,"  said  one  of 
them,  after  a  pause,  "  you  know  it  was 
all  a  joke.  What's  the  use  of  taking  on 
so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  jokes  that  involve 
a  woman's  honor  and  a  couple  of  hu- 
man lives,"  Atherton  answered  hotly,, 
"  and  I  can't  see  why  you  should  !  " 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do,"  inter- 
rupted old  man  Aytoun,  the  senior  of 
the  engineer  corps.  "  Put  up  your  gun, 
Arthur,  and  come  out  with  me  for  a 
walk.  You  are  hot  now  and  apt  to  ex- 
aggerate things  one  way  just  as  much 
as  the  boys  have  been  doing  the  other 
way.  Now,"  he  continued,  as  they^ 
walked  down  the  platform  together, 
"  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
child?  You  can't  adopt  her  ;  you  can't 
marry  her.  You  wish  to  do  what  you 
consider  right  by  her,  because  she  is 
good  looking  and  high  spirited,  and  her 
lonely  position  has  aroused  your  sym- 
pathy. That's  all  right — now  don't  get 
excited  ;  just  listen  to  me.  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  father,  and,  besides, 
I've  been  in  about  the  same  box  myself. 
You  are  in  a  bad  mess,  my  boy — do  you 
know  that  ?  A  man  of  your  age  can't 
do  anything  by  himself  for  a  child  of 
her  ciaaracter.  Now,  isn't  there  some 
woman  in  your  family — mind yoic,  I  say 
a  woman — to  whom  you  could  turn  her 
over  ?  You  say  there  is  ?  Well,  then, 
write  to-night  —  telegraph,  man  !  Get 
the  girl  away  from  here.  If  ,you  don't 
do  it,  and  that  mighty  quick,  there  will 
be  trouble  for  both  of  you,  separate  or 
together." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  the 
younger    man    answered,   moodily. 

If  you  were  an  older  man,  added 
Aytoun,  I  should  advise  you  to  drop  the 
business,  but  that  isn't  giving  the  hu- 
man race  a  fair  show.  You're  young 
enough  to  experiment  and  find  out 
whether  gratitude  is  entitled  to  a  place 
in  Webster.  That  is  a  question  each 
man  must  work  out  for  himself.  All 
that  kind  of  thing  is  personal,  just  as- 
Faith  is  ;  and  look  here,  Arthur,  if  you 
can't  believe,  don't,  for  heaven's  sake,, 
say  one  word  to  hinder  your  neighbor. 
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That's  the  meanest  trick  in  God's  world. 
Ic  is  like  robbing-  him  of  his  right  to  the 
king-dom  of  heaven.  Now,  go  ahead  and 
try  your  scheme." 

Atherton  followed  the  advice  of  his 
companion,  and  while  awaiting  his  an- 
swer, endeavored  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  Acolita's  way.  But 
day  after  day  the  girl  passed  by  the 
windows  of  the  cirafting  room,  and  found 
some  more  or  less  transparent  pretext 
for  lingering  in  front  of  the  one  that 
lighted  Arthur's  table.  From  behind 
his  papers  he  watched  her  as  careful- 
ly as  she  watched  him,  and  he  could 
see  that  the  vulgar  shows  and  question- 
able entertainments  at  Siebert's  saloon 
excited  in  her  more  interest  than  was 
consistent  with  her  safety.  Yet  he  did 
not  like  to  interfere,  and  on  this  subject 
he  often  consulted  his  older  comrade, 
who  invariably  counselled  him  to  abide 
by  his  original  plan. 

"  You  have  no  rights  over  that  girl, 
Arthur,"  he  always  answered.  "  If  you 
assume  any,  what  will  be  the  inference 
in  camp  ?  The  boys  were  on  your  side 
the  other  day,  and  the  best  protection 
for  that  little  waif  lies  in  keeping  alive 
their  feeling  of  rough  chivalry  toward 
her.  You  know  these  communities  as 
well  as  I  do.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  each  and  every  one  of  these  men 
will  stake  his  life  to  defend  that  girl  as 
long  as  she  represents  to  them  the  rough- 
h'  ideal  woman  each  one  believes  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  be.  Let  her  call 
for  help,  and  you  will  see  them  run, 
every  man  with  his  gun,  too,  and  ready 
to  use  it.  Among  these  characters  there 
are  no  gradations,  no  compromises,  no 
forgivings.  A  woman  is  a  woman,  that 
is  a  sacred  creature,  a  Virgin  Mary  if 
you  like,  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  good 
and  pure  and  holy  and  honest  in  the 
family.  Why,  man,  a  woman  is  the 
goddess  of  family  life — the  highest  ideal 
of  life  among  these  fellows.  But  she 
must  not  trail  her  skirts  m  the  mud.  If 
she  steps  down  from  her  pedestal — well, 
Bret  Harte  has  told  you  what  such  men 
think  of  Cherokee  Sal,  of  Mother  Ship- 
ton,  of  the  Duchess ." 

Not  long  after  this,  Atherton  was  or- 
dered away  on  a  reconnoitering  survey, 
which  kept  him  six  weeks  in  the  field. 
On  the  day  of  his  return,  and  after  re- 
porting to  headquarters,  he  strolled  up 
the  trail  that  led  to  Panduro's  ranch. 
He  had  received  no  answer  from  home, 


and  as  he  walked  along,  gazing  at  the 
groinid  in  a  most  uncomfortable  and 
perplexed  frame  of  mind,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  voices  near  by. 
He  looked  up  quickl}^,  and  at  the  next 
bend  of  the  path  he  was  confronted  by 
his  old  enemy,  Hull,  and  the  girl  Aco- 
lita.  For  a  moment  the  two  men  glared 
at  one  another  without  speaking,  then 
Hull  laughed  cynically  and  said  in  a 
swaggering  way  : 

"  Guess  you  kind  o'  slipped  up  on  leav- 
ing camp,  eh,  Mr,  Don  Quixote  ?  Next 
time  you're  herding  lambs  and  don't 
want  'em  to  get  shorn,  perhaps  you'd 
better  hang  around  within  calling 
distance.  You'll  have  to  get  up  earlier 
in  the  morning  if  you  want  to  beat  me 
at  that  game." 

Atherton  looked  at  Acolita,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  read  a  mute  ap- 
peal for  help  in  the  large,  dark  eyes  up- 
turned to  his. 

"  Won't  you  come  back  with  me,  Aco- 
lita ?"  he  said  gently,  without  noticing 
the  other.  "  I  think  it  would  be  better," 
he  went  on,  as'  the  girl  hesitatingly 
moved  toward  him.  Hull  stepped  in 
between  them  and  drew  his  pistol. 

"  You  are  too  late  this  time,  you ," 

he  sneered. 

"  I've  told  you  before  that  you  were  a 
liar,"  Atherton  answered  in  a  quiet 
voice,  though  his  eyes  blazed  with 
anger,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  so  again  right 
now."  But  before  the  words  were  fairly 
spoken  the  pistols  flashed  simultaneous- 
ly, and  both  men  fell. 

Aytoun  was  one  of  the  first  on  the 
ground,  though  the  whole  camp  fol- 
lowed close  upon  his  heels. 

"  Atherton  will  pull  through,"  he  said, 
as  he  rose  from  his  knees  and  pushed 
the  eager  crowd  aside.  "  How's  the 
other  one  fixed  !  " 

"  He'll  never  know  what  hurt  him," 
one  of  the  men  replied.  "  That's  a 
fact." 

"  Then  take  him  down  to  the  office, 
boys,  and  send  the  doctor  up  to  Pan- 
duro's. That's  as  quiet  a  place  as  any. 
Come,  bear  a  hand  here — gently,  gently! 
and  hurry  old  Sawbones  along.  Hang 
me,  if  I  don't  believe  there's  a  Provi- 
dence after  all,"  he  continued,  mutter- 
ing to  himself.  "  *  Are  not  two  spar- 
rows sold  for  a  farthing  ?  And  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  with- 
out your  Father.'" 

To  be  concluded  in  December. 
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IT  was  the  last  day  of  the  Loan  Exhi- 
bition, held  in  the  "  sloyd  "  room  of 
the  Industrial  School.  If  the  thin- 
ly-clad, apathetic  throng,  of  varied 
nationality,  may  have  lingered  longer 
over  circus  posters  and  the  flaring  an- 
nouncements of  the  latest  theatrical 
sensation  than  before  the  gigantic  Bier- 
stadt,  the  moonlight  of  De  Haas,  the  sun- 
set of  Turner,  or  even  the  "  Burial  of  a 
Mummy,"  which ,  depicted  in  all  the 
richness  and  stateliness  of  a  far-off  age, 
yet  seemed  to  strike  a  common  chord 
of  humanity,  their  lack  of  appreciation 
was  merely  proof  of  the  timeliness  of 
the  present  exhibition.  "To  raise  the 
masses  "  being  the  popular  cry,  it  was 
desirable  to  begin  at  the  right  end  and 
be  sure  that  they  learnt,  betimes,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  Bduguereau  and  a 
Bridgman,  with  which  worthy  intent, 
two  ladies,  members  of  the  committee, 
whose  list  comprised  many  well-known 
names,  had  been  in  daily  attendance. 

It  was  drawing  near  the  hour  for 
closing  and  the  only  visitor  now  was 
the  old  woman  employed  to  do  the 
scrubbing  about  the  building,  drawn 
thither,  perhaps,  less  from  love  of  art 
than  desire  for  warmth,  for  the  drizzling 
rain  had  changed  to  a  driving  storm  of 
alternate  snow  and  sleet. 

Old  Betty  was  a  familiar  figure  to 
visitors  at  the  school  as  she  tugged  her 
heavy  pail  of  water  over  the  stairs  or 
wrung  out  mopping-rags  with  hands 
gnarled  and  distorted  with  rheumatism 
and  ceaseless  toil,  and  chapped  and 
cracked  with  suds  and  exposure.  The 
tattered,  dingy  fragment  of  a  shawl  was 
tied  about  her  head,  the  fringe  of  which 
mingled  with  the  elf-locks  of  coarse, 
gray  hair  that  streamed  about  her 
wrinkled,  haggard  face.  Her  calico 
skirts,  pinned  up  over  a  short,  patched 
petticoat,  of  long  ago  indeterminate 
color,  revealed  the  clumsy  stockings 
and  heavy  boots,  which  made  additional 
misery  for  the  swollen  feet. 

Mrs.  De  Long,  beautiful  in  her  se- 
rene, gracious  matronhood,  explained 
the  pictures,  one  by  one,  till  they 
reached  the  gem  of  the  collection,  in  its 


magnificent   frame  of  Venetian  scroll- 
work, before  which  the  most  indifEerent ' 
spectator  had  lingered. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl, 
with  shining  masses  of  brown  hair 
drawn  to  a  loose  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  frank,  sunny  eyes  with 
a  smile  in  their  brown  depths  that 
matched  the  curves  of  the  lovely 
mouth.  It  was  a  happy,  fearless  face, 
with  the  look  of  one  who  feels  that  for 
her  the  world  holds  all  good  things. 
Her  gown,  a  pale  pink  brocade,  was 
thrown  into  relief  by  dark  crimson  dra- 
peries ;  one  slender,  white  hand  drooped 
with  the  weight  of  a  feather  fan. 

The  broad  treatment,  the  delicate, 
harmonious  coloring,  the  tender,  poetic 
feeling,  so  rich,  yet  restrained  in  sug- 
gestiveness,  gave  it  rank  as  the  artist's 
best  work. 

Mrs.  De  Long  would  have  passed 
with  the  gently  murmured  words,  "A 
Portrait  by  Hunt,"  but  old  Betty,  wea- 
ried with  her  long  day's  work,  had  sunk 
upon  a  chair  near  by. 

"  Stay  and  rest,"  said  Mrs.  De  Long, 
laying  a  gentle,  kindly  hand  upon  the 
old  woman's  shoulder,  as  she  lingered 
for  a  moment  before  the  picture,  sud- 
denly thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
electric  light  over  the  corner  grocery 
opposite.  Then  returning  to  her  friend, 
in  the  low-voiced  talk  that  followed,  the 
old  woman's  presence  was  forgotten. 

"You  cannot  think  how  startled  I 
was  to  see  that  picture  there,"  began 
Mrs.  De  Long. 

"  It  is  of  some  one  whom  you  know  ? " 
queried  Mrs.  Morris. 

"  It  is  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Gair," 
was  the  reply. 

"  I  wonder  that  others  have  not  rec- 
ognized it,"  resumed  Mrs.  De  Long  af- 
ter a  lengthened  silence,  which  her 
friend  instinctively  forbore  to  break. 
"  But  all  the  Gairs  are  dead ;  family 
friends,  too,  are  dead  or  scattered,  and 
perhaps  if  any  one  did  recognize  the 
picture  he  deemed  silence  best.  Eliza- 
beth Gair  was  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture I  ever  saw.  The  portrait  does  not 
do  her  justice  —  no  art  could.      It  hung 
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over  the  mantel-shelf  in  the  Gair  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  then,  as  now,  seemed  to 
absorb  all  the  light  in  the  room.  I  have 
seen  many  a  visitor  panse  on  the  thresh- 
old, forgetful  even  of  greeting,  spell- 
bound by  the  vision  before  him.  Poor 
Elizabeth  Gair  !  "  and  the  womanly  voice 
faltered. 

"  I  was  much  in  the  Gair  house.  Eliz- 
abeth's sister  Nellie  was  my  most  inti- 
mate friend.  We  looked  up  to  Eliz- 
abeth with  the  enthusiasm  of  young 
girls  for  one  a  few  years  their  senior, 
who  represent  to  them  all  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  womanhood.  Her  party 
gowns,  her  dainty  shoes,  the  exquisite 
stockings  of  finest  silk,  the  gloves  that 
looked  almost  too  small  even  for  hands 
that  had  nothing  to  do  btit  carry  flowers 
or  toy  with  a  fan  —  were  the  objects  of 
our  wondering  adoration.  We  loved  to 
touch,  with  reverent  finger-tips,  the 
dainty  shimmering  things,  as  they  lay 
outspread  upon  the  bed,  in  readiness 
for  the  evening's  festivities.  She  was 
so  good  to  us  !  We  would  sit  at  her 
feet  for  hours,  listening  to  stories  of  the 
gay  world  in  which  she  bore  her  part 
so  admirably.  That  bright  anticipation 
of  the  pictured  face  is  only  a  feeble 
representation  of  what  beamed  from 
hers.  Her  beauty  was  the  smallest 
part  of  her  charm.  That  lay  in  the 
graciousness,  the  lovableness  of  her 
personality  ;  in  its  power  of  drawing 
out  the  best  that  there  was  in  every 
one,  no  matter  how  deeply,  how  appar- 
ently hopelessly,  it  lay  buried.  Never 
have  I  known  a  nature  in  which  the 
rare  magnetism  of  goodness  was  so  po- 
tent as  in  Elizabeth  Gair's. 

"  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  end, 
even  af  the  distance  of  nearly  forty 
years.  There  came  a  time  when  her 
name  was  on  every  one's  lips.  But 
not  —  not  as  it  had  been  spoken. 

"  No  gossip  could  even  surmise  how 
it  had  happened.  To  have  married 
Elizabeth  Gair  would  have  seemed  the 
realization  of  the  proudest  dream  of 
any  man. 

"  Her  picture  was  taken  from  the 
wall.  I  supposed,  till  to-day,  that  it 
T/as  destroyed.  Her  father  forbade  her 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence. 
Nellie,  nearly  heart-broken,  was  sent 
away  to  school.  Contrary  to  all  the 
conflicting  stories,  Elizabeth  did  not 
leave  her  father's  house.  A  room  was 
fitted   up   for   her   in   the   upper  story 


where,  with  locked  doors  and  shut  and 
shuttered  windows  —  the  only  glimpse 
of  the  sky  a  narrow  rift  at  the  top-Eliz- 
abeth Gair  lived  for  five  long  years, 
without  speech  from  any  one,  allowed 
only  her  books  and  embroidery  for 
companionship. 

"  Nellie  passed  her  vacations  either 
at  school  or  with  the  aunt  whom  I 
mentioned.  It  was  during  one  of  these 
visits  that  her  engagement  took  place. 
An  early  marriage  was  advisable,  for 
the  girl  was  practically  without  a  home. 
Family  pride,  however,  dictated  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  from 
her  father's  house. 

"  Nellie's  tears  and  pleadings  to  see 
her  sister  again  —  for  the  last  time  — 
finally  prevailed.  Just  before  the  bridal 
party  set  out  for  the  church,  Elizabeth 
was  conducted  to  the  drawing-room. 
Did  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  apart- 
ment, whose  chief  ornament  had  once 
hung  in  that  space  over  the  mantel- 
shelf ;  the  meeting  with  the  little  sister, 
grown  to  womanhood  in  the  five  years' 
blank  of  her  own  existence  ;  the  thought 
that  she  had  forfeited  the  right  to  stand 
by  Nellie's  side,  the  loving,  beloved 
elder  sister,  in  this,  the  supreme  hour 
of  the  girl's  life — did  it  all  bring  home 
to  Elizabeth,  as  never  before,  what  had 
been  —  and  what  was  ? 

"  Nellie  never  told  me  what  passed 
between  them  at  that  interview. 

"  Soon  after  the  wedding,  the  an- 
nouncement of  Elizabeth  Gair's  death 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  It  may 
have  been  true.  Ah,  how  often  I  have 
prayed  that  it  was  true  !  The  liouse  was 
closed  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gair  went 
abroad,  and  v/ithin  a  year  both  were 
dead.  Nellie's  death  had  preceded 
theirs  ;  the  property  went  to  a  distant 
cousin  and  the  household  furnishings 
were  scattered  far  and  near. 

"  I  don't  like  to  speak  of  what  I  heard. 
Probably  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it.  Elizabeth  Gair  was  dead.  But  in 
one  of  those  curious,  roundabout  ways 
in  which  tidings  that  affect  us  most 
deeply  reach  us  in  indifferent  speech, 
I  heard  mention  of  a  ball  given  annu- 
ally by  a  notorious  woman  for  the  lead- 
ers of  the  demi-monde,  and  frequented 
by  the  best  men — so  called — in  town. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  a  woman  with  the  light  of  utter 
recklessness  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  out- 
doing all  the  others  in  her  abandonment 
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of  every  good  and  womanly  impulse, 
was  one  who  had  once  been — I  cannot 
speak  the  name  in  such  connection,  even 
now.  Never  do  I  see  a  painted  creature 
but  that  iny  heart  beats  high.  Any- 
where, anyhow,  I  should  know  her  ;  no 
matter  how  changed  by  tiine  or  circum- 
stances, a  voice  would  whisper,  '  It  is 
she,'  and  I  should  hear  its  accents,  how- 
ever low  and  indistinct. 

"Never  were  there  gifts  so  utterly 
wasted ;  never  was  there  a  life  so 
wrecked  beyond  redemption  as  Eliza- 
beth Gair's  ! 

"  I  don' t  know  why  I  have  told  you 
the  story,"  added  Mrs.  De  Long,  hur- 
riedly. "  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever 
crossed  my  lips.  But  I  felt  impelled  to 
speak.  Perhaps  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  twilight,  the  storm,  or  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  that  picture,  that  has 
made  me  feel  so  uneasy,  so  distraught." 

Whatever  the  undercurrent  of  their 
thoughts,  when  the  two  ladies  spoke 
again  it  was  upon  indifferent  subjects  ; 
of  the  Exhibition,  of  matters  of  social 
interest,  and,  presently,  of  church  topics 
—  of  "chapters"  and  " missions  "  and 
"board  meetings."  The  old  woman, 
lulled  perhaps  by  the  gentle  murmur  of 
their  voices  and  the  grateful  warmth, 
with  head  bowed  upon  the  "  sloyd " 
bench  before  her,  had  apparently  fallen 
asleep. 

A  name  was  mentioned — that  of  the 
rector. 

"  They  say  he  will  leave  us,  if  he  re- 
ceives the  call,"  said  Mrs.  De  Long. 
"  Besides  being  the  most  influential 
church  in  the  diocese,  it  is  the  open 
road  to  the  bishopric." 

"  Personal  ambition  could  not  influ- 
ence Mr.  Bache,"  responded  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris, with  gentle  reproach.  "  What  a  loss 
he  would  be  to  us  !  how  we  should  miss 
that  ineffable  smile,  the  pressure  of  the 
beautiful  white  hands,  that  look  out  of 
the  soulful  eyes  that  say  so  much  with- 
out utterance  !  " 

"  Rev.  Francis  Bache  is  wise  in  con- 
fining his  intercourse  with  the  feminine 
part  of  his  congregation  to  that  dumb 
eloquence  which,  like  Goethe's  defini- 
tion of  a  Marchen,  may  mean  everything 
or  nothing,"  answered  Mrs.  De  Long, 
dryly. 

"  My  dear,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris, "  I  am  sure  you  admire  and  rever- 
ence our  rector  as  much  as  anyone. 
You  keep  Lent  most  rigorously,  go  to 


all  the  early  services  and  never  miss  a 
Sunday  or  feast  day." 

"  I  go  to  his  church,"  responded  Mrs. 
De  Long,  in  clear,  hard  tones,  "  because 
his  sermons  are  pleasing  to  the  intel- 
lect. I  enjoy  his  vivid  word-pictures 
and  the  faculty  he  has  of  seeming  to 
single  me  out  from  all  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  because,  toward  that  peculiar 
union  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  emotional 
in  which  lies  his  greatest  power,  I  con- 
fess to  being  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  small  boy  convicted  over  a  dime 
novel:  '  I  like  to  have  my  blood  cur- 
dled ! '  His  religion  is  of  the  kind  that  a 
few  centuries  ago  would  have  seen  vis- 
ions and  heard  voices.  But  when,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  De  Long,  in  another  tone, 
"  in  those  moments  of  soul-hunger  that 
come  to  us  all,  I  have  cried  out  for  bread, 
he  has  given  me  but  a  stone.  What  do 
I  care  that  it  is  a  beautiful,  glittering 
stone,  that  the  world  calls  a  gem  !  " 

"  You  have  known  him  a  long  while  ?  " 
queried  Mrs.  Morris,  with  interest. 

"  I  knew  him  before  he  entered  the 
pulpit ;  '  Francis  Bache  turn  minister  ! ' 
was  the  exclamation.  That  the  gay 
young  fellow,  the  leader  in  every  social 
frolic,  should  renounce  the  world  was 
as  sudden  and  miraculous  a  conversion 
as  St.  Paul's.  I  thought  so,  too,  then.  I 
have  changed  my  opinion  since.  Ambi- 
tion was  the  key-note  of  Francis  Bache's 
character  then,  as  now.  The  personal 
magnetism  that  drew  towards  him  so 
irresistibly  maid  and  matron,  the  charm 
with  which  he  invested  the  lightest 
word,  making  you  feel  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  you  alone  —  although  not 
precisely  as  a  miserable  sinner — the 
exquisite  modulation  of  tone  that  made 
him  the  most  admirable  Claude  Mel- 
notte  the  amateur  stage  has  ever  seen, 
were  held  even  then  as  the  tools  with 
which,  presently,  he  would  build  the 
ladder  to  eminence.  Meanwhile,  that 
union  of  the  emotional  and  aesthetic, 
that  with  him  took  the  place  of  a  coarser 
passion,  would  have  its  fling,  never  for- 
getting that  one  false  step  would  ruin 
his  whole  lofty  scheme.  Even  in  appear- 
ance he  is  unchanged.  The  slight,  grace- 
ful figure,  the  smooth  face,  the  burning 
dark  eyes,  are  the  same  now  that  they 
were  nearly  forty  years  ago." 

The  janitor  knocked  at  the  door  pres- 
ently; the  ladies'  carriage  was  waiting. 

"The  old  woman  is  still  there,"  hesi- 
tated Mrs.  Morris. 


THE  PORTRAIT  BY  HUNT. 


"  Let  her  remain  for  awhile,  she  can 
do  no  harm,"  returned  Mrs.  De  Long-, 
shivering  as  she  drew  her  furred  wraps 
about  her.  "  She  is  familiar  with  the 
building,  and  the  janitor's  door,  in  the 
basement,  will  be  unlocked." 

The  room  was  left  to  the  darkness  — 
save  where  the  electric  light  fell  in  its 
dazzling  radiance  —  and  to  the  old 
woman. 

She  had  raised  her  head  at  last,  and 
was  gazing  at  the  portrait  with  an 
agony  that  could  not  find  expression  in 
tears  ;  e3^es,  such  as  her's  well-nigh  lose 
their  power  of  weeping.  Her  hands 
were  outstretched,  as  in  supplication. 

"I've  heard  your  story,  dear,"  she 
whispered,  "  and  every  word  fell  on  my 
heart.  There  was  no  one  in  all  the 
world  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  you,  not 
even  when  3"OU  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  up  at  the  stars  shining  in 
the  chink  of  sky  they  had  left  you,  and 
cried  in  your  heart,  '  Help  me  !  ' 

"  No  help  came.  There  was  no  way 
out.  Friends,  father,  mother,  the  little 
sister  you  loved  so  dearly,  even  He  to 
whom  you  had  once  knelt  —  all  had  for- 
gotten you. 

"  Oh,  to  think  of  that  night !  no  hour 
since  then  stands  out  in  the  very  black- 
ness of  darkness  as  that  last  hour  in  the 
drawing-room  ! 

"  For  once  they  have  forgotten  you. 
The  door  is  unlocked  !  Hush  !  Down 
the  back-stairs  — hark,  somebody  is  com- 
ing—  quick  —  the  area-door 

"  What  a  long  breath  you  drew  when 
you  stood  in  the  open  air  —  free  ! 

"  What  creatures  are  those  clutching 
at  you  from  the  darkness  —  brush  them 
away — fight  them!  Don't  be  drawn 
back  to  prison  —  they  are  gone  ! 

"You  stood  upon  the  pavement  — 
homeless. 

"  Then  —  then  it  was  you  who  forgot 
them  —  father,  mother,  Nellie  —  even 
Him  beyond  whose  redemption  you 
thought  you  had  flung-  yourself. 

"There,  dear,  don't  cry.  I'm  sorry 
for  you.  I'll  help  you.  Come  home 
with  me.  Begin  again.  Think  of  your 
father  —  he  doesn't  care  ?  How  will  you 
meet  Nellie  ? 

"  Don't  stand  there  shivering  in  that 
thin  gown.  It's  a  beautiful  gown,  but 
it  cost  you  what  you  may  never  have 
again.  You're  not  the  first,  child,  I've 
brought  home  out  of  the  cold  and  wet 
and  given  a  good  hot  cup  of  tea  and  a 


warm  room,  till  by  and  by  the  despair 
wasn't  quite  so  deep.  You  knew  some- 
bod}^  cared. 

"Ah,  do  come,  dear.  You  shall  stay 
with  me  till  you  get  work. 

"  The  tobacco  factory,  was  it  ?  I 
know  what  that  means.  The  air  is  suf- 
focating ;  the  dust  gives  one  that  rack- 
ing cough,  and  the  finger-tips  are  sore 
and  bleeding.  It  was  the  worst  of  trades, 
too,  for  such  as  you,  so  young  and  pretty. 
With  just  one  word  you  could  change  it 
all ;  why  not  ?     Nobody  cared. 

"  But  somebody  does  care.  By  and 
by  the  other  pictures  will  fade  away  and 
the  great  white  light  will  shine  upon 
one  face  9,nd  form — 

"  You'll  come  home  with  me  ?  That's 
right." 

The  old  woman's  fingers  had  grasped 
the  sharp,  pointed  "  sloyd "  knife  that 
lay  upon  the  bench  ;  pushing  the  chair 
beneath  the  picture,  slowly  and  carefully 
she  began  cutting  the  canvas  from  the 
frame. 

"  It  is  such  a  bitter  night  for  this  bare 
neck  —  and  those  thin  shoes  —  how  the 
icy  pavement  must  cut  your  feet ! 

"  Take  my  shawl  —  no,  no,  it  does  not 
matter  about  me.  I've  lived  through 
many  a  night  of  biting  cold,  when  no- 
body wanted  any  scrubbing  done.  I 
was  too  old  and  stiff  for  any  thing  else, 
and  I  could  not  beg. 

"  Let  me  fasten  the  shawl  for  you  — 
There,  dear,  so  —  come  !  " 


Rev.  Francis  Bache  was  seated  at  his 
study  table,  upon  which  lay  the  letter 
containing  the  formal  call  to  the  great 
city  church.  Little  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  idleness,  for  hours  he  had  sat 
thus  reveling,  not  more  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dreams  of  the  past  and  in 
visions  of  the  future  than  in  the  mere 
sense  of  dominant,  mental  power,  that 
intoxication  of  the  intellect  compared  to 
which  sensual  enjoyments  are  as  a  child's 
pleasure  in  a  toy. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  A 
man,  on  some  urgent  errand,  wished  to 
see  the  rector,"  said  the  maid.  It  was 
the  janitor  of  the  Industrial  School, 
From  his  confused  and  excited  state- 
ment, it  appeared  that  after  attending  to 
the  furnaces  for  the  night,  he  had  made 
his  customary  round  of  the  building. 
On  reaching  the  "  sloyd  "  room,  the  first 
thing   he  beheld   was    the  portrait   by 
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Hunt,  with  the  canvas  cut  from  the 
frame. 

Mr.  Bache,  as  he  drew  on  his  over- 
coat, asked  the  names  of  the  two  ladies 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  exhibi- 
tion during  the  day. 

Mrs.  De  Long,  aghast  at  the  rector's 
tidings,  could  give  no  clue  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  outrage.  She  was  certain 
that  she  and  Mrs.  Morris  were  the  last 
persons  in  the  room,  and  that  the  janitor 
had  locked  the  door  of  the  building  after 
them.  "  Was  she  sure  of  her  statement  ? 
Might  not  some  one  have  crept  in  unob- 
served in  the  twilight  ?  "  Mrs.  De  Long 
repeated,  reiterated  and  hesitated.  Mr. 
Bache  pressed  his  question. 

"  The  old  woman  who  did  the  scrub- 
bing about  the  building  had  strayed  into 
the  room  at  the  last  hour " 

She  got  no  farther  ;  the  next  minute 
Mr.  Bache  and  the  janitor  were  on  the 
pavement,  facing  the  quarter  where  old 
Betty  lived.  There,  even  in  the  storm 
and  at  the  late  hour,  women,  with  shawls 
drawn  over  their  heads,  were  loitering 
along  the  muddy  sidewalk,  and  men  and 
half-grown  boys  were  smoking  and  talk- 
ing in  loud  voices  and  ribald  language 
on  the  street  corners. 

They  paused  before  a  miserable  tene- 
ment house.  The  rector  lifted  the  latch 
of  the  boltless,  lockless  door,  and  strode 
ahead  through  an  entry  in  which  the 
tracks  of  many  feet  had  converted  the 
mud  into  a  slime,  with  which  the  very 
walls  seemed  to  reek.  A  heavy,  cold  mois- 
ture, like  that  of  an  underground  cave, 
filled  the  air,  penetrating  even  through 
Mr.  Bache's  luxurious  overcoat.  Matches 
were  necessary  to  light  the  way  up  three 
flights  of  narrow,  winding  stairs  ;  then, 
following  an  entry  that  plunged  into  the 
darkness  on  the  left,  the  two  men  reached 
the  room  where  old  Betty  lived. 

There  was  no  response  to  the  rector's 
repeated  knock,  and  he  pushed  the  door 
gently  open.  The  janitor,  wondering 
and  impatient,  despite  his  profound  rev- 
erence, would  have  crowded  near,  but 
Mr.  Bache  motioned  him  back. 

"  Go,"  he  whispered,  imperiously,  and 
stood  alone  upon  the  threshold. 

Before  him  was  a  fireless  room,  with 
the  ceiling  just  high  enough  to  fulfill 
the  law's  requirements  ;  patches  and 
shreds  of  discolored  paper  hung  from 
the  dingy  walls  ;  a  bed,  whose  outlines 
the  scanty  coverlids  could  not  soften  ;  a 
rusty  stove,  with  a  tea-pot  and  cracked 


tea-cup  upon  it ;  a  table  covered  with  oil- 
cloth, and  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs, 
comprised  the  furniture. 

Opposite,  upon  the  mantel-shelf,  was 
the  object  that  had  riveted  the  rector's 
gaze  —  the  portrait  by  Hunt.  Again,  the 
picture  filled  the  room. 

Before  it  crouched  old  Betty,  talking 
in  disjointed  phrases,  while  her  fingers 
plucked  aimlessly  at  the  frozen  folds  of 
her  gown. 

"  She  called  you  '  a  painted  creature,' 
and  left  you  to  the  cold  and  dark.  But 
one  who  was  writing  on  the  ground 
whispered,  '  Never  are  gifts  so  utterly 
wasted  but  that  they  may  still  be  used  in 
My  service  ;  never  was  there  a  life  that 
was  wrecked  beyond  My  redemption. 

"  It's  been  —  such  —  a  terrible  dream. 
But  it's  over  now.  How  did  it  begin  ? 
I  remember — when  they  took  the  por- 
trait from  the  wall 

"There,  Nellie  dear,  don't  cry.  You 
have  your  own  life  to  live,  child,  and  I 
must  not  be  a  part  of  it,  even  in  mem- 
ory. You  must  not  let  the  shadow  of 
my  life  fall  upon  yours.  You  have 
another  to  live  for  —  hark  !  he  is  calling 
you — loosen  your  arms,  dear 

"  No,  no,  it's  all  a  dream 

"  There  is  the  portrait,  just  as  it  al- 
ways was 

"  Oh,  how  the  sight  of  that  blank  wall 
pierced  my  heart !  Why  did  they  take 
the  picture  away  ?  I  wish  I  could  get 
that  dream  out  of  my  head. 

"  Who  —  put  —  the  picture  there  ? 

"  I  wish  —  Francis  —  would  come. 

"I   wonder — what  makes  —  me  —  so 

tired   to-night? Why  —  doesn't  — 

Francis  —  come  ?  " 

"  Francis  !  —  I  knew  you  would  come. 
I  have  waited  —  so  —  long — for  you, 
dear.     Let  me  look  at  you  —  so  —  so. 

"It — is  good  —  to  rest  —  my  head 
once  more  upon  your  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  evening  we 
met,  Francis  ?  I  wore  the  pink  gown  — 
the  one  in  the  picture  —  and  you  said  —  I 
was  —  *  adorable. '  It  was  when  we  stood 
—  by  the  door  —  after  the  waltz  —  and 
yoii  —  were  fanning  me.  I  alwa5^s  liked 
that  feather  fan,  because  your  hand  had 
held  it. 

"  I  laughed  at  you,  then,  so  many  had 
called  me  '  adorable.'  But  that  night  I 
lay  awake  and  said  the  word  over  and 
over  to  myself.  It  was  a  new  word  — 
one  you  had  coined  —  never  spoken  to 
another. 
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"■  Francis  —  you  who  are  so  true  —  you 
"vvill  —  tell  —  me  —  the  truth. 

"  Who  —  put  —  the  —  picture  —  there  ? 

"  Why  —  do  —  you  —  turn  away  — 
your  face  ? 

"  Was  it  I  —  I  —  who  bore  it  —  all  — 
the  long-,  hard  way  back  —  back  to  its 
place  —  in  my  father's  mansion  ?  " 


It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Mr. 
Bache  sat  again  at  his  study  table.  For 
years  after,  his  people  spoke  of  that  last 
sermon.  The  spare,  refined  gestures, 
the  eloquent  pauses,  the  peculiar  direct- 
ness with  which  he  seemed  to  address 
each  individual — with  all  that  they  were 
familiar.  But  there  was  something  to- 
day behind  voice  and  manner  that  they 
felt  for  the  first  time — something  which 
seemed  to  answer  an  unvoiced  cry  from 
their  inmost  natures. 


Great  was  the  surprise  when  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Bache  had  declined  the 
call  he  had  received  ;  greater  still  when 
it  was  heard  that  he  had  left  the  pulpit 
forever  and  would  merge  his  individu- 
ality in  that  of  a  brotherhood  whose 
work  lay  in  the  slums  of  a  distant 
city. 

"  It  was  like  his  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,"  said  Mrs.  Morris. 

"  Something  lay  behind  it,"  thought 
Mrs.  De  Long,  and  dwelt  again  on  those 
burning  words,  familiar,  yet  elusive, 
with  which  that  last  wonderful  sermon 
had  closed  : 

"  Even  in  that  saddest  failure,  which 
the  world  mocks  by  calling  success, 
never  are  gifts  so  utterly  wasted  but 
that,  with  His  help,  they  may  still  be 
used  in  His  service  ;  never  was  there  a 
life  that  was  wrecked  beyond  His  re- 
demption !  " 


A   MOOT    POINT   IN   TRACK   ATHLETICS. 

THE    MILE    WALK    AND    THE    THREE-MILE    RUN    AS    INTERCOLLEGIATE    EVENTS. 


BY    JOHN    CORBIN. 


AFTER  several  decades  of  struggle 
against  the  timidity  of  parents, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  against 
the  prejudice  of  college  facul- 
ties, it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
intercollegiate  contests  are  desirable  as 
a  means  of  physical  culture.  To  most 
minds,  however,  this  physical  culture 
has  as  its  end  sound  lungs,  heart  and 
muscles  merely,  thus,  though  every 
trainer  will  insist  that  without  cour- 
age, tenacity  and  self-control,  strength 
counts  for  little  or  nothing  ;  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  race- 
culture,  grace  of  body,  combined  with 
that  high  honor  and  strength  of  mind 
engendered  by  generous  rivalry,  are 
no  less  desirable.  It  is  the  writer's 
purpose  to  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
mile  walk  from  the  intercollegiate  pro- 
gTamme  in  favor  of  the  three-mile  run  ; 
and  he  wishes  to  forewarn  the  reader 
that  in  attacking  the  walk  he  will  as- 
sume this  more  liberal  aim  of  physical 
culture,  and  judge  it  accordingly. 

Doubtless  the  majority  of  spectators, 
accustomed  to  walking  races,  find  little 


in  them  that  is  offensive  Take,  however, 
a  score  of  intelligent  observers  at  their 
first  walking-match,  and  the  conclusion 
is  equally  safe  that  few  or  none  of  them 
would  approve  of  it ;  for  the  first  im- 
pression on  a  sensitive  mind  is  painful 
in  the  extreme.  In  the  walker's  efforts 
to  take  a  long  stride  without  rising- 
from  the  ground,  the  hips  are  thrust 
violently  from  side  to  side,  while  the 
shoulders  teeter  like  a  walking-beam. 
The  arms,  in  taking  up  the  swing,  are 
jerked  violently  back  and  forth,  while 
the  head  wags  from  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der. In  short,  every  motion  is  forced 
and  unnatural  in  the  extreme,  every 
muscle  is  subjected  to  exaggerated  ac- 
tion. A  wide  observation  of  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  unaccustomed  ob- 
server warrants  the  statement  that  it 
almost  invariably  partakes  equally  of 
the  ridiculous  and  the  disgusting.  It  is, 
however,  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
eyes  do  grow  accustomed  to  such  sights 
and,  as  it  were,  depraved.  One  even 
hears  that  this  or  that  walker — seldom, 
however,  a  very  successful  one — has  a 
"  graceful  action  ;  "  but  to  a  discrimi- 
nating mind  one  might  as  well  speak  of 
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an  elegant  Avaddle.  It  is  suggestive 
that  the  record  boards  of  the  English 
universities  do  not  contain  this  event ; 
and  it  is  more  than  incongruous  that  in 
the  foremost '  American  institutions  of 
culture,  so  unnatural  an  exercise  should 
have  its  present  vogue. 

Perhaps  such  remarks  will  appear 
finical  and  hypercritical.  One  is,  of 
course,  aware  of  a  seeming  incongruity 
in  bringing  aesthetic  criticism  upon 
the  athletic  field.  I  hasten  to  add, 
therefore,  that  these  objections,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator, 
are  the  least  that  are  to  be  urged 
against  the  mile  walk.  The  real  diffi- 
culties lie  Avith  the  judging  of  walking, 
and  with  the  athlete  himself. 

Much  training  and  liberal  salaries 
liave  failed  to  produce  baseball  um- 
pires who  can  render  satisfactory  de- 
cisions at  once  at  the  home-plate  and 
in  the  infield  :  consider,  then,  the  task 
of  the  judge  of  walking  who  has  to 
answer  that  no  one  of  a  score  of  ath- 
letes, scattered  about  a  quarter-mile 
track,  at  any  time  rises  free  of  the 
ground.  The  impossibility  of  his  task 
can  best  be  appreciated  after  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  encountered  by  judges 
in  the  stride  of  a  single  walker.  I  take 
the  case  of  R.  S.  Hale,  who  holds  the 
Harvard  records  for  one  and  three 
miles,  and,  until  recently,  the  collegiate 
record  for  one  mile.  The  extreme 
shortness  of  this  athlete's  legs,  and  the 
consequent  rapidity  of  his  strides,  ren- 
dered it  hard  for  judges  to  make  accu- 
rate observation  upon  his  style.  This 
fact,  with  a  certain  idiosyncrasy  in  his 
walk,  is  so  prejudicial  that  almost  in- 
variably strange  judges  ruled  Hale 
off  the  track.  To  justify  himself  he 
had  scores  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs taken,  and  underwent  many 
minute  examinations.  By  these  means 
the  judge,  E.  E.  Merrill,  who  had  so 
often  disqualified  Hale,  became  con- 
vinced of  the  fairness  of  his  style  and 
.sanctioned  his  records.  Moreover,  in 
the  Yale-Harvard  Championships  of 
1 89 1,  Hale  won  his  event  under  this 
judge  unquestioned.  The  judge  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Championships,  however, 
hauled  Hale  off  the  cinders  at  sight,  de- 
priving him  of  the  victory  most  prized 
by  the  athlete  of  to-day.  Now  if  Hale's 
walk  was  fair,  the  Intercollegiate  judge 
was  grievously  at  fault  ;  or,  if  it  was 
foul,  a  great  wrong  was  done  in  sanc- 


tioning the  records.  Which  of  the 
judges  was  in  the  right  no  one  can  ever 
know,  for  at  best  a  decision  in  siich 
matters  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  But 
thus  much  is  certain  :  few  men  will  be 
found  to  covet  the  position  in  which 
either  of  the  judges  finds  himself.  This 
case,  though  striking,  is  by  no  means 
solitary  ;  and  the  torment  to  which  a 
conscientious  judge  is  prey  need  not 
further  be  described.  I  will  merely 
add  an  instance  or  two  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  judges  in  their  efforts  to  be 
fair.  In  the  Intercollegiate  Champion- 
ships of  1 89 1  all  but  three  of  the  con- 
testants were  disqualified  for  running, 
so  that  any  man  who  walked  fair  re- 
ceived a  prize.  On  the  other  hand, 
cases  have  been  known  where,  at  an  ex- 
citing finish,  the  first  two  men  were 
manifestly  running,  the  judge  conniving 
at  the  foul  for  fear  of  appearing  severe. 
At  such  times  what  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  the  athlete  who  walks  fairly  into 
third  place  or  into  no  place  at  all  ?  The 
crowning  perplexity  in  all  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  is  unable  to  protest,  for  the 
difficulty  of  getting  anyone  to  serve  as 
judge  makes  it  imperative  that  the  As- 
sociation support  their  judges'  decisions, 
whatever  they  are. 

Yet,  however  much  the  judge  of 
walking  suffers,  his  lot  is  happy  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  athlete.  It  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  in  this  event 
the  purpose  of  physical  culture  is  prac- 
tically defeated.  Most  trainers  main- 
tain, it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  exer- 
cise is  not  on  the  whole  injurious  to 
bodily  health,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose, 'however,  to  show  that  it  fails 
of  adequate  physical  good  ;  for  mentally 
and  morally  it  has,  as  will  be  shown, 
unquestionable  evil  tendencies.  The 
peculiar  gyration  which  the  hip  motion 
imposes  upon  the  alimentary  canal  will 
scarcely  be  defended  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion, for  which  the  ordinary  peristaltic 
motion  is  rarely  found  insufficient  ;  in 
fact,  the  walk  is  far  more  frequently  than 
any  other  event  the  cause  of  vomiting. 
It  is  therefore  comparatively  a  failure 
in  producing  mere  bodily  soundness.  A 
more  considerable  charge  on  the  score 
of  its  physical  effect  is  that  it  develops 
the  body  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  its  best 
efficiency.  Other  events,  such  as  leap- 
ing, hurdling  and  running,  bring  excel- 
lence in  natural  and  legitimate  activi- 
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ties.  Thus  it  is  natural  to  leap  ditches, 
hurdle  fences  and  run  at  full  speed.  If, 
however,  a  man  has  to  travel  faster  than, 
say,  five  miles  an  hour,  nature  has  or- 
dained in  the  structure  of  his  frame 
that  he  had  best  run,  which  he  never 
fails  to  do  when  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
covering-  the  ground.  The  aesthetic  ob- 
jection to  walking  matches  will,  there- 
fore, be  seen  to  have  this  valid  founda- 
tion. The  walk  is  ugly  because  it  is 
iinnatural  and  perversive  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  body. 

If  these  objections  appear  somewhat 
at  random,  the  same  will  scarcely  be 
said  of  those  arising  from  the  effect  on 
the  athlete's  frame  of  mind.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  importance  to  the  contest- 
ant of  courage  and  self-control,  and  of 
the  high  strain  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion imposes  on  these  qualities.  In  the 
event  under  consideration  many  causes 
are  added  which  make  the  strain  exces- 
sive. When  a  man's  style  has  once  been 
questioned,  the  fear  of  being  disquali- 
fied haunts  him  like  a  nightmare,  often 
destroying  rest  and  appetite,  for  nature 
is  not  easily  put  down,  and  few  walkers, 
or  none,  are  scot-free  of  the  danger  of 
running.  Moreover,  as  has  been  already 
indicated,  walkers  are  threatened  con- 
stant!}-with  gross  injustice  from  judges. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  from  start  to 
finish  the  judge  is  sprinting  about  the 
course,  spying  now  upon  this  man's 
style,  now  that,  and  you  have  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  excitements  and  vexations 
to  which  an  athlete  may  be  subject. 
This  constant  worry  severely  impairs, 
both  in  body  and  in  mind,  the  ordinarily 
wholesome  results  of  training. 

There  is  another  bad  quality  about 
this  event  which  one  w^ould  rather  not 
mention.  I  refer  to  its  moral  effects. 
I  will  pass  it  over  briefly,  for  I  am  glad 
to  believe  that  in  intercollegiate  con- 
tests it  is  of  no  great  importance.  Of 
course  a  judge  is  not  omnipresent,  and 
when  his  back  is  turned  to  an  athlete 
the  temptation  is  very  great  to  put  in  a 
few  flying  strides — often  enough  to  win 
a  race.  And  this  temptation  is  the 
greater  because  the  men  are  not,  as  in 
the  other  events,  upon  their  honor,  but 
are,  as  it  were,  held  guilty  until  they 
prove  themselves  innocent.  Moreover, 
when  we  consider  that  the  difference  of 
a  first  prize  is  often  enough  to  give  the 
championship  from  one  rival  college  to 
another,  it   will   be   evident   that   such 


dishonesty  is  extremely  apt  to  be  fatal 
to  the  best  results  of  physical  training, 
namely,  frankness,  honesty  and  gene- 
rosity. 


II. 


I  conceive  that  the  only  valid  argu- 
ments against  the  abolition  of  the  mile 
walk  are  that  it  would  cut  down  the 
number  of  track  events,  already  too  few 
for  the  field  events,  and  would  thus,  for 
a  large  number  of  men,  make  training 
impossible.  Both  of  these  results  are, 
of  course,  undesirable.  They  are  not, 
however,  inevitable.  In  order  to  avoid 
restricting  the  scope  of  athletics,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divert  the  competition 
into  new  channels.  Nor  would  this  be 
hard,  for  few  successful  walkers  will  be 
found  whose  ability  at  running  would 
not  have  been  considerable.  In  most 
instances  it  is  only  the  excessive  com- 
petition in  the  more  desirable  events 
that  has  driven  them  into  the  walk. 
Therefore,  all  that  is  needful  in  order 
to  repair,  and  more  than  repair,  the  loss 
of  the  mile  walk  from  the  intercollegi- 
ate programme  is  to  add  another  run- 
ning race. 

It  has  recently  been  urged  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation that  a  three-mile  run  be  added 
to  the  list  of  events.  Here,  then,  is  the 
remedy  close  at  hand  ;  and  all  that  is 
needful  to  complete  the  case  against  the 
mile  walk  is  to  rehearse  briefly  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  three-mile  run. 

With  no  race  longer  than  a  mile,  there 
is  a  sharp  line  dividing  cinder-track 
athletes  from  cross-country  runners ; 
for  few  successful  track  athletes  can 
afford  to  spend  much  time  in  the  longer 
races,  and  few  who  have  become  dis- 
tinguished as  cross-country  runners  are 
able  to  excel  in  the  half-mile  and  mile 
events.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  track 
athletes  are  debarred  from  those  races 
which  are  by  all  odds  the  most  whole- 
some and  enjoyable  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  excel  in  the  cross- 
country runs  are  ipso  facto  unfitted  for 
the  track  events,  where  victory  brings 
the  greatest  honor.  Now  the  requisites 
for  the  cross-country  races  are  closely 
similar  to  those  for  the  three-mile  run  ; 
and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  event  would  bridge  the 
gap,  making  cross-country  running  pos- 
sible for  the  track  athlete,  and  putting 
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intercollegiate  victory  within  the  power 
of  the  cross-cotnitry  runner.  Thus,  the 
fusion  of  these  two  classes  of  athletes 
could  not  fail  to  work  to  the  advantage 
of  both. 

How  much  such  an  arrangement 
would  benefit  college  track  athletics 
may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
American  collegiate  records  with  the 
world's  amateur  records.  For  all  dis- 
tances from  fifty  yards  to  a  quarter- 
mile,  inclusive,  the  American  collegiate 
records  are  the  world's  records.  In  the 
half-mile  the  world's  record  is  almost 
a  second  lower  than  the  American  col- 
legiate record  ;  and  in  the  mile  it  is 
eleven  and  two-fifths  seconds  lower. 
The  obvious  reason  for  this — and,  need- 
less to  say,  the  one  given  by  expert 
trainers — is  that  the  lack  of  long  dis- 
tance running  from  which  our  college 
athletes  suffer,  prevents  the  cultivation 
of  sufficient  staying  power  for  a  fast 
mile.     If  anyone  seeks  further  confir- 


mation it  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
record  boards.  At  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  three-mile  run  is  a 
regular  event,  the  half-mile  record  is 
the  world's  record  referred  to  above, 
and  the  mile  record  is  no  less  than  eight 
and  one-fifth  seconds  better  than  the 
American  collegiate  record.  This  is 
very  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  majority  of  events  the  American 
colleges  excel  the  English. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  conclusion, 
to  recapitulate  the  arguments  here  ad- 
vanced. To  vituperate  the  mile  walk 
is  too  much  like  slaying  dead  lions  ;  and 
the  witness  of  the  record  boards  in  favor 
of  the  three-mile  run  is  more  eloquent 
than  any  forensic  flourishes.  The  pri- 
vate interests  of  individual  colleges 
may,  as  in  the  abolition  of  the  tug-of- 
war,  defer  the  change  proposed ;  but 
when  the  interests  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  once  generally  recognized, 
they  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  attained. 
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The  faded  leaves  fall  wearily, 
The  day  is  closing  drearily 
O'er  meadows  cold  and  gray  ; 
The  wind  is  sighing  mournfully 
Through  boughs  that  answer  scornfully 
To  what  the  breezes  say. 

The  busy  chipmunks  chattering, 
Beneath  the  trees  go  pattering 
To  lay  their  winter  store  ; 
Or  pause  a  moment,  listening, 
Beside  the  brooklet  glistening 
That  soon  shall  sinsf  no  more. 


The  owl  blink's  slowly,  drowsily, 

His  feathers  ruffling  frowsily. 

In  yonder  leafless  oak  ; 

The  bull-frog's  injured  vanity 

Is  voiced  in  the  profanity 

Of  his  discordant  croak. 

The  cattle  answer  readily 
The  Farmer  calling  steadily 
His  "  Co  boss  !  Co  boss  !  Co  !  " 
They  lick  the  mash  up  eagerly 
For  fields  are  clothed  but  meagerly 
When  north  winds  chilly  blow. 


The  kettle  grumbles  prosil}^. 
The  house-cat  nestles  cosily 
Upon  the  kitchen-floor  ; 
The  fire-light  shines  invitingly 
When  Boreas  whistles  bitingly 
Across  the  dreary  moor. 

F.  BlERHOFF,  M.D. 


HARRY'S   CAREER   AT   YALE. 


BY    JOHN    SEYMOUR    WOOD. 


Chapter  XLVI. 

THE  next  day 
but  one  the 
nine  went 
to  Saratog-a 
and  put  up  at  the 
United  States 
Hotel.  Harry  and 
Danforth,  as  soon 
as  they  had  re- 
moved the  dust  of 
travel,  sauntered 
out.  The  great  University  Race,  in  which 
thirteen  colleges  had  entered,  was  to 
take  place,  wind  and  weather  permit- 
ting, on  Thursday,  the  Harvard  and 
Yale  game  on  Wednesday,  and  it  was 
now  Tuesday.  Before  they  went  out  of 
the  hotel  Harding  cautioned  his  men. 

"  Strict  training  till  after  the   game, 
boys — and  especially  no  spring  water  !  " 
They  walked   about  the  streets,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  small  boys  who 
recognized  them. 

"  Dere's  Chesllton,  de  great  pitcher  o' 
de   Yales  ! "  shouted   one  of   the   boys. 
"  Dere's    Danferth,    de    back   stop  !  " 
shouted  another.     "  He's  a  stayer  !  " 

Already  the  street  gamins  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  players  of  both  crack 
college  teams.  It  was  arranged  to  play 
the  game  in  the  morning  so  that  Presi- 
dent Breen,  the  originator  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  could  get  in  his 
g-ames  for  the  afternoon,  at  the  race 
course.  The  town  was  not  yet  crowded 
with  students,  but  they  were  beginning 
to  drop  in,  in  squads,  from  all  the  col- 
leg'es  of  the  country.  Thirteen  were  to 
compete  in  the  race — even  obscure 
little  Hamilton,  situated  upon  a  hill,  a 
dozen  miles  from  any  water,  and  many 
miles  from  a  lemon,  had  caught  the 
aquatic  enthusiasm,  and  had  sent  a 
crew,  which,  had  it  received  proper 
coaching",  might  have  come  near  win- 
ning the  day.  Trinity  at  Hartford, 
Princeton,  Wesleyan,  Brown,  Cornell, 
Columbia — what  college  had  not  availed 
itself  of  the  privilege  of  entering'  the 
great  race  ?  Such  a  universal  gathering 
of  the  clans  had  never  been  seen  before  or 
since.    The  newspapers  had  not  columns 


but  pages  and  double  pages  on  the  great 
event.  All  the  country  seemed  to  stand 
still  and  await  for  the  cannon  to  boom 
over  the  victory  of  the  first  crew  to 
cross  the  line.  Clark  was  now  the  chief 
authority  at  Saratoga  Lake,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  Yale  crew  was  not 
matched  even  by  Harvard.  Grannis  de- 
parting"  when  he  did,  for  the  West,  on  his 
quest  for  Ella  Gerhart,  did  not  hurt  the 
crew,  for  Bob  Clark  ordered  Jack  Rives 
into  the  bow  and  shoved  the  men  down 
one  seat.  On  the  whole  Clark  was  sat- 
isfied that  the  speed  of  the  boat  was 
helped,  for  Grannis,  with  all  his  mag- 
nificent strength,  was  just  a  little  slow 
in  recovering. 

Harry,  with  some  of  the  nine,  hired  a 
hack  and  drove  out  to  the  lake,  to  Yale's 
quarters,  that  afternoon.  When  they 
arrived  the  crew  was  out  for  a  spin, 
coached  by  Gifford,  who  coxswained 
Umpty  four's  first  freshman  crew  to 
victory  at  Saltonstall.  Gifford  had 
caught  Clark's  "ideas"  and  he  was  a 
natural  waterman.  They  had  no  steam 
launch  for  coaching  purposes  in  those 
days,  and  they  rowed  around  Gifford, 
who  sat  in  a  wherry,  and  pulled  along 
with  them.  It  was  a  fine  crew,  as  fine 
as  Yale  ever  has  had,  and  it  was  entirely 
confident  of  victory. 

Can  any  college  man  forget  the  thrill 
of  excitement  he  feels  as  he  sees  his 
crew  stripped,  in  the  boat,  and  their 
bronzed  backs  shining  in  the  sun  ?  One 
feels,  no  such  sense  of  delight  over  a 
race  horse,  or  a  crack  ball  team,  or  a 
great  student  sprinter.  Ah  !  the  boat 
race  is  the  thing,  after  all. 

"  How  prettily  dear  old  Jack  handles 
his  oar  !  "  exclaimed  Danforth.  "  Oh, 
fellows,  we've  got  that  race  in  our 
pocket.  It's  glorious  to  see  that  boat 
move  !  " 

They  stood  on  the  improvised  float  and 
watched  the  crew  as  Gifford  practiced 
them  on  starts.  The  beautiful  lake  was 
as  smooth  as  glass.  On  all  sides,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  to  Snake  Hill, 
where  Cornell  had  her  quarters,  were 
crews  of  all  the  colleges  being  coached 
by  their  professional  trainers.  Only  a 
keen  and  knowing  eye  could  pick  out 
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the  different  crews.  But,  there  !  Over 
by  the  shore  came  a  crew  as  different 
from  the  rest  as  a  city-trained  horse 
differs  in  gait  from  its  country  cousin. 

"Vast !  there  !  "  they  heard  Bob  sing 
out  from  the  stroke,  "  There's  Harvard." 
His  keen,  sharp  eyes  had  seen  their 
rivals.  When  Harvard  saw  she  was 
noticed  she  stopped  rowing  like  a  sulky, 
pert  school  girl. 

Columbia,  which  has  always  been  very 
friendly  with  Yale,  came  up  nearly 
along  side  the  wharf.  No  one  thought 
especially  of  Columbia's  winning  in  con- 
trast with  the  Yale  and  Harvard  crews. 
Columbia  had  a  poor  sort  of  Harlem- 
river- waterman  stroke,  which,  while  it 
gave  her  a  fast  sprinting  speed  of  two 
miles,  was  thought  good  for  nothing  in 
a  three  mile  race.  She  had  a  handsome 
crew,  however — and  Harry  thought  it 
an  unusual  crew.  The  papers  had  cried 
them  up  a  good  deal,  but  the  betting 
men  and  the  oarsmen  who  knezv  did  not 
class  them  with  Yale.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance they  were  very  handsome  men 
in  the  Columbia  crew,  and  the  Yale  crew 
was  notoriously  ugl)^  As  a  rule,  sport- 
ing men  never  favor  beauty,  except  in 
horses  and  women. 

The  best  opinion  two  days  before  the 
race  favored  either  of  the  greater  New 
England  Universities. 

As  they  stood  watching,  Clark  turned 
and  headed  his  craft  down  the  lake,  and 
they  set  out  at  a  slow,  steady  swing  past 
the  Harvards,  who  lay  on  their  oars  and 
watched  them,  hoping  to  catch  their 
time.  Little  Hamilton  pulled  up  rap- 
idly, and  passed  them  easily,  gaining 
vast  credit  to  itself  from  a  party  of 
ladies  who  were  seated  over  upon  the 
new  grand  stand,  near  Moon's  Hotel. 
Further  down  the  lake  and  out  of  Har- 
vard's sght,  Clark  put  on  a  little  steam, 
pulled  up  to,  and  passed  Hamilton,  as 
if  the  latter  was  anchored.  Yet  Hamil- 
ton was  pulling  "  their  darndest,"  as 
they  said  afterwards. 

When  Clark  came  in,  he  secretly  gave 
out  that  he  feared  Cornell  the  most, 
Harvard  next  and  Columbia  third. 

Jack  clasped  Harry's  hand.  "  You 
have  conquered  chestnuts,  and  with  us 
it's  all  a  lottery." 

"  We  may  lose  to-morrow's  game," 
said  Harry,  with  a  smile,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Rats — I'm  sure  of  it !  " 

Then  Jack  whispered  in  his  chum's 
ear  the  "  time  "  on  practice  of  the  crew. 


16.10.  "We  know  it's  the  best  on  the 
lake,"  said  Jack,  plunging  into  the  water 
off  the  float.  As  he  came  up,  and  his 
head  appeared  above  the  water,  he  splut- 
tered and  sung  out,  "  Keep  it  dark,  old 
chap  !  " 

They  admired  the  muscles  of  the 
great  crew  as  they  stripped  for  their 
well-earned  bath.  Bob,  with  his  clear 
eyes,  and  his  back  of  iron,  and  his 
tongue  of  brass,  as  Jack  said.  Collins, 
a  white  untannable  giant,  fair  as  a  wo- 
man, strong  and  in  perfect  wind.  Jack, 
himself,  agile  and  clean  cut.  It  was  an 
unusual  crew  even  for  Yale,  and  they 
were  bound  to  win.  The  big  man  of 
the  crew,  Muchison,  had  once  thrown 
Clark  over  his  shoulder — a  feat,  which 
in  the  Captain's  estimation,  entitled  him 
at  once  to  a  seat  in  the  waist.  He  was 
from  the  west,  and  had  in  his  father's 
large  iron  rolling  mills  worked  as  a  com- 
mon puddler  for  the  sake  of  the  exper- 
ience. He  pulled  a  good  oar,  and  had 
won  the  Southworth  cup  for  single 
sculls,  at  New  Haven. 

In  and  around  the  quarters  every- 
thing, including  Stamp,  who  reigned 
there  supreme,  and  had  killed  one  large 
yellow  dog  for  loafing  too  near,  in  order 
to  overhear  what  went  on  at  the  dinner 
table.  He  wagged  his  stumpy  tail  at 
Harry,  and  yet  it  was  evident  that  he 
didn't  admire  men  not  in  the  boating 
line.  The  baseball  men  were  all  very 
well  in  the  college  yard,  but  at  Saratoga 
they  and  their  little  game,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  Stamp's  discriminating  mind, 
played  second  fiddle. 

At  ease  in  their  blazers  and  sweaters 
before  dinner,  the  crew  talked  of  the 
coming  event  and  "  Yale's  chances."  It 
was  astonishing  how  moderate  very 
strong  men  are — how  modest.  Harvard 
had  a  good  crew,  Cornell  had  a  good 
crew,  Columbia  really  surprised  them, 
Wesleyan  had  a  strong  crew,  Williams 
had  a  crew  which  was  made  up  of  men 
who  would  go  to  make  up  a  good  class 
crew  at  Yale.  Trinity  rowed  for  "  glory." 
Presently,  the  freshmen  crew  trotted  in. 
They  had  been  out  for  a  four-mile  run — 
great  lubberly  fellows — Clark  took  no 
stock  in  them.  '■'■Row  !  "  he  said  sneer- 
ingly.  "  They  can't  pull  a  boat  as  fast 
as  a  mule  can  trot  backward  !  "  They 
were  a  good-natured,  jolly  lot  of  fresh- 
men, and  it  was  hard  to  keep  them  under 
control.  "  Oh,"  said  Bob,  with  a  sigh,  "  it 
isn't  our  freshmen  crew  of  Springfield  a 
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year  ago — you  wouldn't  say  they  came 
from  the  same  college  !  " 

Presently  dinner  was  called,  and  the 
ball  men  stayed  and  ate  with  them. 
Every  one  was  full  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment. The  race  !  the  race  is  the  thing, 
after  all — and  such  a  grand  affair  as  this  ! 

Chapter  XLVII. 

THE  next  day  was  sultry,  and  both 
the    Yale    and    Harvard    teams 
played    the    last     championship 
game  rather  listlessly.  Yale  won 
by  a  low  score  of  4  to  2,  and  the  nine 
broke    training-.      Any   old   oar  or   old 


parents  and  guardians  who  are  so  afraid 
of  your  sons  and  wards  going  into  ath- 
letics !  Many  a  boy  has  been  saved 
from  ruin  and  reckless  habits  by  train- 
ing. Many  a  weak  character  made  firm, 
and  strong  and  manly  by  that  period  of 
discipline.  Many  a  lad  has,  in  training, 
formed  habits  of  self-control  which  have 
lasted  through  his  life.  And  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  the  first  student  who  has 
been  physically  injured  thereby.*  The 
athletic  men  are  generally  the  leaders 


didn't    you    hear?       she's   engaged    to    a    MR.     SAXTON.         \p.   I42.) 


ball  man  may  recall  the  delight  of  that 
first  smoke  or  first  glass  of  fizz  after  the 
toil  is  over  ;  it  is  worth  all  the  self-de- 
nial to  enjoy  that  perfect  bliss.  Think 
of  what  these  young  men  undergo,  and 
how  much  self-denial  they  exercise,  ye 


in  college,  and  their  influence  is  very 
great  upon  all  their  classmates.  They 
are     always    a    conservative     element, 

*  At  the  present  day  all  the  college  nines  and  crews 
are  under  the  care  of  competent  physicians,  who  care- 
fully watch  for  any  injurious  effects  of  training  or 
"overtraining." 
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never  drinking,  never  smoking,  keep- 
ing early  hours,  and  preserving  always 
a  certain  dignity  of  carriage.  Training 
and  discipline  teaches  them  courage, 
perseverance;  self-reliance,  pluck,  hardi- 
hood, and  nearly  all  the  Christian  vir- 
tues. At  least,  it  teaches  all  the  Spartan 
virtues  !  Think  of  rowing  in  the  sharp, 
icy  Spring  winds,  and  then  in  the  broil- 
ing sun,  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  a  day  !  For  such  was  the  stern 
discipline  of  those  days — a  discipline 
which  trained  up  a  crew  really  to  row  a 
race  of  eight  miles  instead  of  three,  and 
unless  the  crew  was  naturally  a  very 
strong  one,  often  worked  the  men  stale 
before  the  day  of  the  race. 

Crews  are  apt  to  do  too  much  work. 
Fast  crews  are  crews  with  plenty  of  life 
and  enthusiasm  and  freshness  for  their 
work.  They  are  not  muscle-bound  with 
over-training — ten  mile  runs  and  twenty 
mile  rows.  Every  now  and  then  a  crew 
gets  a  stern  uncompromising  captain 
who  works  his  men  to  death.  Bob 
Clark  had  learned  from  his  experience 
that  too  much  work  would  kill  the  pros- 
pects of  the  best  crew  that  ever  sat  in  a 
boat. 

Oxford  will  pull  four  miles  and  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  in  nine- 
teen and  a  half  minutes,  while  Yale  will 
pull  four  measured  miles  in  20.10.  The 
Oxford  crew  has  been  together  perhaps 
not  a  month  while  the  Yale  crew  has 
been  rowing  ten,  twelve  miles  a  day  all 
the  Spring.  The  reason  is  the  Oxford 
'Varsity  is  a  crew  of  selected  and  triea 
men,  whereas  the  Yale  men — some  of 
them  may  never  have  previously  sat  in 
a  boat.  The  whole  systems  of  the  two 
countries  are  different.  The  better  opin- 
ion is  in  favor  of  that  of  Oxford.  They 
get  very  fast  "  springy  "  crews  together 
in  what  we  could  consider  no  time  at  all. 
Probably  those  same  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge crews  would  row  in  worse  time  if 
they  were  worked  to  death  like  canal 
horses  as  we  energetic  Americans  work 
our  crews,  months  before  the  race. 

In  the  days  of  college  life  of  which  we 
are  writing  athletics  were  to  a  certain 
extent  *'just  beginning."  Breen  of 
Harvard  and  Crebb  of  Yale  had  gotten 
up  during  the  year  an  intercollegiate 
athletic  association  including  all  the 
colleges.  Their  first  meet  at  Saratoga 
the  afternoon  before  the  great  races  was 
naturally  overshadowed  by  the  greater 
event.      But  they  were  the  first  success- 


ful college  games,  which,  afterwards, 
were  destined,  as  years  went  on,  to  be 
one  of  the  great  annual  college  "events," 
viz.:  The  baseball  championship,  the 
football  championship,  field  games,  and 
the  race. 

In  those  days  field  sports  or  games 
were  in  a  very  crude  condition.  Harry 
saw  men  contesting  in  the  walking 
match  in  ordinary  clothes — the  Amherst 
man  who  won  having  merely  thrown 
aside  his  hat,  coat  and  vest,  collar  and 
suspenders  !  The  runners  sprinted  in 
ordinary  canvas  baseball  shoes.  The 
great  event  was  the  tug  of  war,  in  which 
Lehigh  proved  superior.  The  hundred 
yard  dash  was  made  in  15  seconds. 
Other  times  were  in  proportion.  It  was 
the  beginning — and  to  the  energy  and 
good  management  of  President  Breen 
was  due  the  fact  that  track  athletics  had 
any  beginning  at  all ! 

The  race  course  on  which  that  first 
intercollegiate  meet  was  held,  was  dusty, 
uneven,  and  ill  adapted  to  sprinters.  At 
that  time  there  was  outside  of  New  York 
hardly  a  single  sprinting  track  in  the 
country.  Jack  and  Harry  often  sigh 
when  they  see  the  beautiful  track  of  the 
present  Yale  Field,  and  tell  the  young 
under-grads  what  time  they  made  in 
the  old  days  !  At  Saratoga  Harry  "just 
for  fun  "  entered  in  the  mile  run — and 
was  a  good  second  to  a  Princetonian. 
How  different  are  these  days  of  well- 
trained  and  disciplined  athletes.  That 
meet  at  Saratoga  would  by  them  doubt- 
less be  thought  a  meet  of  duffers  !  In 
baseball  and  in  boating,  however,  the 
"  form  "  of  the  contestants  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  greatly  improved  in  20 
years.  Probably  no  better  college  four 
ever  sat  in  a  boat  than  that  which  almost 
beat  the  crack  London  Rowing  Club 
four  at  Philadelphia  in  1S76.  Its  form 
was  perfect,  and  the  London  crew  ac- 
knowledged that  if  Yale  had  known  how 
to  steer  as  well  as  to  row  they  would 
have  won.  As  it  was,  the  London  crew 
were  so  done  up  that  the  next  day  they 
were  beaten  in  slow  time  by  an  obscure 
Albany  crew.  So,  in  baseball,  the  game 
is  no  better  played  now  than  then. 
Errorless  games  were  common  in  those 
days.  The  game  was  understood.  In 
matters  of  training  for  the  nine,  of 
course,  improvements  have  been  made. 
Sliding  to  bases,  stopping  balls,  throw- 
ing with  a  straight  shoulder  throw, 
catchinof  the  ball  with  the  hands  in   a 
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certain  position — these  matters  are  now 
the  A  B  C  of  baseball,  and  were  not 
taug/it  but  acquired  by  instinct  in  the 
days  of  Harry  Chestleton. 

The  great  day  of  the  race  came — and 
it  rained,  blew  and  stormed.  "  The  en- 
tire American  people,"  as  a  New  York 
paper  sarcastically  put  it,  "would  be 
obliged  to  undergo  another  weary  day 
of  suspense,  owing  to  the  insalubrity  of 
Saratoga  Lake."  The  great  hotels  were 
crowded  with  noisy  students  who  rushed 
about  in  gangs  of  thirty  or  forty,  waving 
flags  of  all  colors — the  purple  of  Wil- 
liams,   red   of    Hamilton,    cornelian    of 


Goodwin  predicted  " — the  whole  town 
was  in  a  tremendous  fever  of  excite- 
ment. Springfield  the  year  before  was 
nothing  to  it.  No  New  London  race  has 
ever  come  anywhere  near  those  great 
contests  at  Saratoga  for  general  interest 
and  crowds  and  excitement.  The  New 
London  race  to-day  is  a  tame  affair  in 
comparison.  Betting  men,  gamblers, 
sports,  racing  men,  dropped  their  game 
and  came  and  bet  on  the  college  crews. 
It  was  amusing  and  instructive  to  hear 
in  the  barroom  of  Congress  Hall  at 
I  A.M.  "  gamey  "  looking  sports  bandying 
about  the   names  of  ovir  various  seats 


"  IX  A  FEW  DAYS  HE  WAS  ONE  OF  A  GROUP  ON  THE 
DECK  OF  THE  '  MX.  DESERT.'"  {p.  I4J.) 


Cornell,  or  yellow  and  black  of  Princeton. 
Then  it  was  the  famous  "  Siss — boom — 
ah,"  the  sky  rocket  war  cry  of  Nassau 
Hall, was  first  heard  in  the  land.  Harvard 
and  Yale  men  met,  bragged,  lorded  it 
over  the  small  colleges,  swaggered,  and 
betted  their  last  cent.  The  thirteen  col- 
leges made  that  day  and  night  a  grand 
pandemonium  which  all  the  Congress 
water  they  could  pour  down  would  not 
allay.  Extras  came  out  every  hour  with 
the  latest  details  of  the  crews.  "What 
Bob  Clark  said,"  "  What  Dickv  Dana 
said,"  "What  Ostrom  thought,"'"  What 


of  learning,  as  if  they  were  race  horses  ! 
"  One  to  twenty  agin  Trinity,"  shouted 
a  fierce  looking  dyed-mustached  "  gent" 
in  a  check  suit,  and  could  find  no  takers; 
"One  to  three  agin  Yale,"  and  the  "gent" 
was  promptly  accommodated.  "  Hay- 
verd,  one  to.  five,"  found  plenty  of 
takers ;  "  Karnell,  one  to  six,"  and 
so  on.  As  Dan  and  Harry,  with  their 
crowd,  shouted  about,  drank  whisky  and 
"  champ,"  with  hosts  of  old  Yale  grads, 
who  were  rejoicing  over  the  baseball 
championship  over  Harvard  —  they 
thought  what  a  jolly  idea  these  great 
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intercollegiate  contests  are,  but  after- 
ward, on  wise  reflection,  all  Yale  men 
certainly  agreed  that  they  were  too 
crowded  and  noisy  for  any  real  enjoy- 
ment. In  later  years,  it  dawned  upon 
the  larger  universities  that  they  were 
simply  advertising  the  fresh-water  col- 
leges by  participating  in  these  cum- 
brous affairs.  When  Yale  and  Harvard 
drew  out,  the  "  Intercollegiate  "  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Not,  dear  alumnus  of  Columbia  or 
Cornell  or  Wesleyan,  that  you  cannot 
send  up  crews  worthy  to  compete,  but 
you  cannot  be  depended  on  year  after 
year.  Your  conditions  are  not  the  same. 
It  is  better  that  you  have  a  race  among 
yourselves  !     Selah  ! 

Chapter  XLVIII. 

THERE  was  a  dance  at  the  Grand 
Union  the  night  before  the  races 
at  Saratoga,  and  Harry  strolled 
over  with  Danforth  and  looked  in 
the  open  windows.  There  were  plenty 
of  pretty  girls  wearing  ribbons  and 
sashes  of  the  various  college  colors. 
Harvard  and  Yale  did  not  seem  to  be 
half  as  popular  as  Columbia,  and  her 
blue  and  white  colors  predominated. 

They  saw  DeKoven  dancing  with  a 
pretty,  spirited  girl  near  the  open  win- 
dow. Presently  he  stopped,  and  they 
came  out  on  the  wide  piazza.  She  rec- 
ognized Harry's  bronzed,  handsome  face 
instantly,  giving  him  her  gloved  hand. 
She  was  all  college  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement. "  Oh,  Mr.  Chestleton,"  she 
said,  "  how  proud  you  must  be  !  And 
poor  Harvard  beaten  three  straight 
games  !  " 

"  They  expect  to  win  to-morrow  and 
make  up  for  it." 

"  Oh,  but  they  wont  !  Do  you  see 
this  .?•  (indicating  some  blue  and  white 
ribbons  tied  above  her  pretty  rounded 
shoulder).  Columbia  is  going  to  win.  I 
had  a  dream  saying  it  wouldn't  —  and 
dreams  go  by  contraries." 

Harry  laughed  good-naturedly.  "Are 
you  Columbia's  mascotte  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No,  but  I  feel  certain  about  it,"  she 
insisted.  "  Whenever  I  have  such  a  dis- 
tinct dream  about  anything,  I  feel  sure 
I'm  right.  Now,  I  dreamed  about  Clara 
Hastings " 

Harry  glanced  quickly  into  her  face. 
"What?" 

"  Didn't  you  hear  ?  She's  engaged  to 
a  Mr.  Saxton,  a  great  swell,  a  Yale  man. 


who  lives  in  New  York.  It's  a  fact  — 
she  wrote  me " 

It  seemed  for  a  moment  to  Harry 
as  if  everything  swung  about  him  in  a 
circle.  He  murmured  a  few  common- 
places, bowed,  and  seeking  out  Danforth, 
walked  hurriedly  toward  their  hotel. 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  man  ?  "  asked 
Danforth,  who  was  engaged  in  smoking 
a  huge  cigar. 

"  Dan  —  don't  ask  me.  I've  heard  bad 
news.  I'm  going  home  to  New  York 
to-night  —  I'm " 

"  No  one  sick  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Don't  ask  me,  Dan.  Will 
you  see  Jack  if  you  can  before  the  race  ? 
Cheer  him  up.  Don't  say  I'm  not  here. 
Don't  let  any  of  the  fellows  know.  Oh^ 
Dan!  Dan!" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  reeled  against  a  tree. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Danforth,  getting 
alarmed.  "  Let's  go  get  some  brandy 
for  you." 

After  he  drank  Harry  went  over  into 
a  corner  of  the  barroom  and  his  head 
fell  on  his  arm  on  a  table  near  at  hand. 

"Dan,"  he  said,  "just  go  away  and 
leave.  I  am  all  right.  I'm  not  sick. 
I've  heard  bad  news — it's  a  girl " 

"Oh  !"  said  Danforth,  much  relieved. 

"Just  leave  me,  Dan.  Go  and  have 
all  the  fun  you  can  with  the  fellows.  If 
her  dream  comes  true  as  her  other  one, 
bet  on  Columbia." 

Danforth  looked  perplexed.  "  Egad, 
Harry  !  I  believe  you're  w^andering  in 
your  mind." 

Harry  pulled  himself  together. 

"Dan,  don't  think  I've  gone  crazy, 
but  I've  been  a  fool.  I  set  my  heart  on 
a  girl — and  she's  going  to  marry  another, 
and  I've  naturally — I  just  heard  it,  and 
I've  made  up  my  mind  that  I  won't  go 
back  to  college  next  year." 

"  Not  pitch  another  year  ?  " 

"  No,  now,  I'm  just  going  home  to- 
night and  get  away.  I  don't  want  any 
more  brandy ;  I  don't  want  any  one  to 
stop  me.  If  any  one  tries  any  funny 
business  on  me  he'll  get  hit — that's 
all. " 

Harry  looked  at  his  watch  calmly. 
"The  New  York  train  goes  at  11:30,"  he 
said.  "  I've  got  half  an  hour  to  pack  my 
bag — I'm  going,  The  race — I  saw  the 
last  one  with  her,  Dan  !  " 

When  he  saw  that  Harry  was  obdurate, 
Jim  Danforth  quietly  went  to  work  and 
helped  him  pack,  and  at  the  same  time 
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packed  his  own  traps.  Harry  was  too 
full  of  his  gxief  to  notice  what  he  did. 
He  was  a  little  surprised,  however,  when 
the  train  reached  Albany,  to  have  Dan 
Avalk  into  the  car  where  he  sat.  They 
had  bidden  each  other  good-by  at 
Saratoga. 

"  I  kind  of  thoug'ht  I'd  run  down  to 
New  York  with  you,"  said  the  good 
fellow.  "  I  confess  I  don't  care  much 
about  seeing  the  boat-race " 

"  Oh,  Dan  !  That's  a  flat-footed  whop- 
per. You  get  out  of  this  train  and  go 
back " 

"No — too  bad  we  can't  get  a  sleeper, 
isn't  it.  Lots  of  people  who  don't  care  a 
rap  about  the  in-ter-co-le-giate  races 
left  Saratoga  to  spend  to-morrow  in 
New  York,  they  say,  and  the  berths  are 
full — political  sort  of  people,  they  say, 
who  don't  know  that  Yale  College  ex- 
ists !  " 

"  Dan,  I  insist  on  your  going  back" 
You  know  you  wouldn't  miss  the  race 
for  a  thousand  dollars.  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself  if  you  miss  it.  Go  back, 
Dan,  for  my  sake  !  " 

"  I'd  rather  read  about  it  in  the  New 
York  papers.  It's  the  only  way  I  ever 
enjoy  a  ball  game — I'm  so — excitable  !  " 

"  Dan — Dan  !  don't  be  an  ass  !  " 

"  I'm  in  good  company,"  he  laughed, 
and  the  train  rolled  out  and  away  from 
the  depot.  Presently  Danforth,  after 
cracking  a  few  dismal  jokes,  made  him- 
self comfortable  in  a  seat  and  went  to 
sleep.  Harrj'  sat  up  until  the  gray 
dawn  appeared  and  they  rolled  into  the 
Grand  Central  depot.  Would  he  have 
done  this  for  Jim  Danforth  ? 

There  is  a  period  in  the  lives  of  all 
young  men  when  any  catastrophe  in 
their  lives  seems  very  final.  A  disas- 
trous love  affair,  or  a  worrying  gambling 
debt,  or  a  serious  family  quarrel  may 
kill  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty-two.  The  young  man  believes 
there  is  nothing  beyond 

At  thirty-five  these  trifles  never 
make  him  desperate.  He  begins  to  see 
that  half  of  life  is  its  disappointments. 

But  at  nineteen  his  outlook  seems,  as 
in  Harry's  case,  to  be  suddenly  closed, 
because  of  the  simple  fact  that  he  sud- 
denly finds  a  girl  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon  does  not  love  him.  All  the  cur- 
rents of  his  young  being  have  set  to  her. 
He  would  rather  die  than  not  possess 
her.  Her  touch  is  magnetic.  The  crisp 
sound  of  her  dress  is  music.     When  she 


speaks  her  words  enter  his  soul.  Never 
again  is  love  so  engrossing,  so  all-pow- 
erful. It  is  then  keyed  exactly  to  a 
woman's  love  ;  it  is  as  unselfish  as  hers, 
as  pure  and  sweet  as  hei^S. 

He  stealthily  took  out  a  Russia  leather 
wallet,  and  from  one  of  the  compart- 
ments removed  three  photographs  of 
Clara — one  taken  on  horseback  after  one 
of  their  rides  in  New  Haven  ;  one  in  a 
street  dress  and  hat,  taken  at  Farmington, 
and  one,  just  her  head  alone — the  one  he 
liked  best.  He  sat  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  gazing  at  them,  his  knees  up 
against  Dan's  seat  in  the  car.  So,  she 
was  lost  to  him  ! — going  to  marry  that 
graduate  Saxton  of  '68,  with  his  long 
mustache.  .  .  Her  beauty,  her  ex- 
quisite hair,  her  lovely  eyes,  her  high 
soul,  which  he  exalted  now  the  higher 
and  worshiped  the  more  devoutly  since 
she  was  lost  to  him — how  he  realized 
the  hopelessness  of  it  all  now  !  He  felt 
sick  and  faint.  He  thought  he  would  go 
to  the  door  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
Instantly  Dan  was  on  his  feet  following 
him. 

"  I  wouldn't  go  out  there,"  said  Dan. 
"  The  cars  twitch  so  around  these  curves 
you  might  accidentally  get  thrown  into 
the  Hudson  River. 

Harry  suffered  himself  to  be  led  back 
to  the  seat.  "  I  feel  half  sick,"  he  said. 
"  The  windows  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
let  in  any  air." 

"  Oh,  we'll  go  get  our  breakfast  and 
then  go  get  a  Turkish  bath  in  New 
York,"  said  Dan.  "  Then  we'll  get  your 
mother  and  Kitty  and  we'll  run  off  down 
to  Long  Branch  and  put  ourselves  in 
connection  with  the  telegraph  office. 
Now,  I  predict  Yale  first,  Cornell  second, 
Harvard  third,  Columbia  fourth — and 
I  saw  Brown  rowing  in  good  form,  and 
so  I'll  put  them  fifth  and  Ann  Arbor 
sixth,  and  Oshkosh  seventh,  and — and — 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  eighth, 
and — and — Bodoin " 

But  here  he  fell  asleep  again. 

Harry  must  have  dozed  himself,  for 
the  next  thing  he  knew  they  were  going 
through  the  dark  tunnel  towards  Forty- 
second  street. 

His  first  two  years  of  college  life  were 
over.  He  was  home  once  more,  the  soph, 
year  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  one  of  a  little  group  of 
people  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  Mt. 
Desert.,  on  the  way  from  Portland  to 
Bar  Harbor. 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  first  of  Jantiary,  i860,  found 
the  militia  of  the  State,  as  in  all 
the  Northern  States,  in  no  fit  con- 
dition for  active  work.  Its  or- 
ganization was  top-heavy  and  imperfect, 
"  military  spirit "  was  lacking,  and  of 
discipline  there  was  none. 

Fortunately,  there  were  men  in  the 
community  who  had  public  spirit  and 
judgment  enough  to  stir  up  the  waning 
interest  and  to  formulate  and  secure  the 
passage  of  "  An  act  for  the  more  effect- 
ual organization  of  the  militia,"  ap- 
proved March  22,  i860,  and  the  au- 
thorities hastened  to  re-organize  under 
it.  New  companies  were  formed,  sev- 
eral old  companies  were  disbanded  and 
the  end  of  the  year  found  the  active 
militia  4,400  strong,  and  "  reliable  for 
service,"  as  reported  by  the  adjutant- 
general. 

How  "  top-heavy  "  the  organization 
was  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts  taken  from  the  report  of  the  bri- 
gade inspectors,  i860,  which  is  of  much 
interest  when  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent very  coinpact  and  efficient  force  : 

Union  Brigade  —  Brig.-Gen.  William 
M.  Whitehead ;  officers  30 ;  enlisted 
men,  262 — total,  292;  muskets,  134  ;  fire- 
locks, other  than  muskets,  80. 

Newark  Brigade  —  Brig.-Gen.  Theo- 
dore Runyon,  First  Regiment,  20  offi- 
cers, 206  enlisted  men  ;  City  Battalion, 
14  officers,  113  enlisted  men;  Second 
Battalion,  14  officers,  141  enlisted  men  ; 
Third  Battalion  and  Rifles,  7  officers, 
135  enlisted  men;  brigadier-general  and 
staff  5 — total  665. 

Orange  Brigade  —  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph 
D.  Condit  and  staff,  4  officers ;  field 
staff  and  line,  10  officers,  82  enlisted 
men — total  96  ;  i  cannon  (percussion)  40 
Minie  muskets,  40  rifles. 

Hudson  Brigade  ^Brig.-Gen.  Jamas 
T.  Hatfield,  40  officers,  290  enlisted 
men — total  330 ;  muskets  (Maynard  pre- 
mier) 157;  24  rifles,  4  cannon. 

Camden  Brigade  —  Brig.-Gen.  Isaac 
W.  Mickle,  18  officers,  147  enlisted  men 
— total  165  ;   140  muskets. 


Gloster  Brigade — Rank  and  file — total 
36. 

Hunterdon  Brigade — Brig.-Gen.  Sam- 
uel Lilly,  34  officers,  229  enlisted  men — 
total  263  ;   137  muskets. 

Cavalry  attached  to  said  Brigade — 
Field  officers  2,  captain  i,  lieutenants  2, 
cornet  i,  trumpeter  i,  enlisted  men 
present  17,  absent  5 — total  29;  17  sabres, 
34  pistols,  17  holsters,  17  cartridge- 
boxes,  17  horses,  17  bridles,   17  saddles. 

Morris  Brigade  —  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph 
N.  Revere,  Fourth  Regiment,  3  officers, 
32  enlisted  men ;  Ringgold  Artillery 
(Company  "B  "),  3  officers,  28  enlisted 
men ;  Fourth  Regiment  (Company 
"A"),  3  officers,  36  enlisted  men — total 
106. 

The  grand  total  inspected  in  i860,  as 
reported  to  adjutant-general's  office, 
eight  brigades  composed  of  only  1,972 
men,  a  percentage  of  nearly  45  ;  less 
than  one-half  the  force  present  for  in- 
spection. This  showing,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  will  tell  a  thoughtful  man 
that  the  "  military  spirit  "  needed  some- 
thing to  revive  it  ;  and  that  "  some- 
thing "  was  not  long  in  coming,  for  on 
the  15  th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  issued,  calling  out  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  to  suppress  rebel- 
lion already  commenced.  New  Jersey 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  a  brigade  of 
four  regiments,  and  within  seven  days 
the  required  brigade  was  organized,  en- 
tirely from  the  militia  (active  and  re- 
serve), and  April  30th,  found  the  New 
Jersey  brigade  ready  for  the  defence  of 
the  national  capital.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  brigade  was  militia, 
pure  and  simple  ;  it  was  mustered  in 
for  ninety  days'  service  as  the  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Regiments 
New  Jersey  Foot  Militia,  and  num- 
bered 3,075. 

The  rail  communication  with  Wash- 
ington having  been  cut  off  by  the  burn- 
ing of  bridges  and  the  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  the  railroad,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  the  New  Jersey  troops  should 
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proceed  via  Annapolis.  The  brigade 
fully  uniformed,  armed  and  equipped  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  State  batter)'-  of  four  brass 
pieces,  left  Trenton  on  board  of  14 
propellers  May  3,  1S61.  It  reached 
tVashington  on  the  6th,  and  reported  at 
once  for  duty  to  the  War  Department. 
The  New  Jersey  troops  were  among  the 
first  to  reach  the  seat  of  war,  and  were 
the  ofily  fully  organized  brigade  of  State 
troops  there  at  the  time.  They  served 
their  three  months  in  the  defenses  of 
"Washington,  at  that  time  seriously 
threatened  and  supposed  to  be  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service  they  were  honor- 
ably discharged.  A  large  proportion 
re-enlisted  "  for  the  war,"  and  the  sev- 
eral militia  regiments  became  the 
Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Volunteers.  Regiinents 
Twenty  -  one  to  Thirty  -  one  inclusive, 
also  volunteered  from  the  militia  re- 
serve. 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  few  States 
to  send  its  militia  as  militia  to  the  front. 
To  show  that  the  efforts  of  the  State 
were  appreciated  I  quote  from  letters 
•\^-ritten  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
Governor  : 

"  For  your  prompt  and  patriotic  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, I  tender  to  yourself  and  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt thanks."  And  again:  "Allow  me 
to  tender  you  the  thanks  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  very  prompt  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  you  and  the  people  of 
your  State  have  responded  to  the  requi- 
sition made  upon  you." 

Of  the  Volunteers  I  cannot  write,  for 
space  f  orb)ids,  this  paper  pertaining  only 
to  the  militia ;  but  justice  demands  that 
the  number  of  men  furnished  and  cost 
of  same  to  the  State  be  given.  Total 
number  of  men  88,305,  Total  expendi- 
tures 1861-65  to  soldiers,  their  families 
and  to  dependent  mothers,  $2,317,374.58. 

During  all  the  years  of  the  war  the 
State  kept  up  a  certain  organization  of 
its  militia,  but  the  laws  governing  it 
were  antiquated  and  evidently  insuf- 
ficient for  emergencies.  February  i, 
1864,  the  adjutant-general,  in  his  report, 
writes  :  "  I  must  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  existing  military  law 
of  the  State  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended." 

Sometime  in  the  year  1863  the  militia 
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was  called  out  to 
suppress  a  riot  in 
one  of  the  counties, 
and  rendered  effici- 
ent service.  Dur- 
ing this  same  year 
the  New  Jersey 
Rifle  Corps,  of  forty 
companies,  was 
organized,  divided 
among     the    three 

BRIG.-GENL.WM.J.SEWELL.     ,  .       .     *  r       .-i 

divisions  of  the 
State,  and  attached  to  the  various  bri- 
gades—  for  we  must  not  forget  that 
under  the  old  laws  there  were  many 
"  generals."  When  Pennsylvania  was 
invaded  by  Lee,  in  June,  1863,  the  New 
Jersey  militia  was  called  out  in  its  en- 
tirety to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
national  forces  ;  but  before  it  could  be 
completely  organized  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  had  been  fought  and  won, 
consequently  its  services  were  not 
needed. 

The  adjutant-general,  in  his  report 
dated  December  31,  1865,  states  that 
"  the  militia  force  of  the  State  has  been 
so  much  depleted  by  the  repeated  calls 
made  upon  it  that  the  regiments  have 
become  skeleton  organizations,  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  enlisted  men  having 
volunteered  for  three  years'  service." 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  rifle  corps 
kept  up  to  thirty-five  companies.  It 
had  a  summer  encampment  at  Som- 
erville,  in  1864,  and  at  Jamesburg,  in 
1865.  The  corps  was  organized  into  a 
brigade,  under  command  of  Brevet  Maj.- 
Gen.  Theodore  Runyon. 

The  new  militia  law  which  had  been 
passed,  was  very  unsatisfactory,  con- 
taining many  conflicting  sections  and 
many  gross  inconsistencies.  There 
was  "too  much  law  "  and  too  little  com- 
mon sense. 

On  April  12,  1867,  Brig.-Gen.  William 
S.  Stryker  was  appointed  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  State,  continuing  in  that 
office  ever  since,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  force.  In  1868  General  Stryker 
reports :  "  A  fine  military  spirit  now 
pervades  the  vState."  Total  enrolled 
militia  being  :  Commissioned  officers  in 
rifle  corps,  148  ;  active  militia,  74  ;  en- 
listed m^en  in  rifle  corps,  2,081  ;  in  ac- 
tive militia,  1,143.     Total,  3,446. 

On  March  9,  1869,  was  approved  the 
act  organizing  "  The  National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,"  (changed  in 
1885   to  "The  National  Guard  of  New 


Jersey.")  The  number  of  divisions  was 
cut  from  three  to  one^  the  brigades  were 
limited  to  three,  since  reduced  to  two. 
The  "top-heaviness"  disappeared,  as 
did  also  the  gross  inconsistencies  com- 
plained of  in  1865.  A  rigid  inspection 
of  all  company  organizations,  both  of 
the  rifle  corps  and  of  active  militia,  was 
made,  and  resulted  in  eighteen  of 
the  companies  being  disbanded.  On 
April  14th  the  transfer,  assignment  and 
organization  of  the  National  Guard  was 
made. 

The  system  of  drill  and  regulations  in 
use  in  the  regular  army  was  adopted 
and  followed  ;  parades,  reviews  and  in- 
spections were  regularly  held ;  target 
practice  was  introduced,  New  Jersey  be- 
ing the  first  State  to  inaugurate  that  sys- 
tem of  competitive  rifle  firing  which  is 
now  so  general  throughout  the  United 
States.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  2,644  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  cost  had  been  $18,883.91. 

In  1870  the  membership  had  jumped 
to  3,113  and  the  expenditures  to  $26,- 
126.55.  The  adjutant-general  reports  : 
"*  *  *  we  see  now  an  efficient 
law  giving  us  a  popular  State  organiza- 
tion— a  compact,  well-officered,  drilled 
and  disciplined  body  of  men,  avail- 
able at  any  time,  at  any  place  for  im- 
mediate service.  It  is  with  pride  I  thus 
write." 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  8, 
1870,  the  services  of  a  portion  of  the 
force  was  required  to  suppress  an  elec- 
tion riot  at  Centerville,  Camden  County, 
the  Sixth  Regiment  being  the  one  se- 
lected for  the  duty,  which  was  well  per- 
formed, the  troops  receiving  the  com- 
mendation of  the  authorities,  both  civil 
and  military. 

On  July  12,  187 1,  the  entire  First  Bri- 
gade was  ordered  out,  and  placed  under 
arms  in  Jersey  City  and  Newark  ;  its 
efficiency,  soldierly  conduct,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  moved  showed 
the  people  of  the  State  that  they  had  a 
military  force  to  be  proud  of. 

Nothing  of  general  interest  occurred 
in  1872,  but  in  1873  New  Jersey  had  its 
first  encampment  of  the  National  Guard. 
In  1874  a  threatened  strike  of  huge 
dimensions  was  averted  through  the 
efficiency  of  the  Guard,  which  now 
numbered  3,805.  In  1875  the  Springfield 
Rifle,  cal.  forty-five,  was  issued  to  the 
troops,  and  much  attention  was  given  to 
acquiring   proficiency  in  its  use.     The 
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guard  was  also  g-etting-  ready  for  the 
next  year's  centennial  celebration,  which 
occurred  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
where  the  "  Centennial  Legion  "  acquir- 
ed deserved  renown. 

The  first  active  service  for  man}- 
years  came  during  this  3-ear.  At  mid- 
night of  January  7th,  Companies  "  A," 
''B,"  "C,"  "D"  and  "  G,"  7th  Regiment 
were  ordered  to  the  railroad  crossing, 
near  Hopewell,  Mercer  County,  at  the 
request  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  to 
quell  an  anticipated  riot.  The  troops 
responded  with  great  promptness  and 
arrived  on  the  spot  an  hour  before  day- 
break. The  destruction  of  much  prop- 
erty  and   the    probable   loss  of    many 


Governor  called  out  the  Guard,  and  their 
prompt  response  and  rapid  and  efficient 
movements  repaid  in  a  few  days,  all 
and  more  than  it  had  cost  to  support  it 
during"  the  preceding  years.  No  great 
outbreak  occurred  on  New  Jersey  soil, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  National 
Guard.  When  rioters  from  other  States 
had  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  leading  lines  of  railway  within  the 
State,  they  found  a  large  and  well-dis- 
ciplined body  of  troops  to  oppose  them 
at  the  entrance  bridge  to  the  State,  at 
Philipsburg.  A  more  skilfully  planned, 
silently,  but  rapidly  executed  and 
thoroughly  effective  movement  was 
never  made  by  State  troops  in  the  his- 
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lives  were  averted.  On  October  27th, 
Company  "B,"  6th  Regiment  was  de- 
tailed for  duty  at  May's  Landing-,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
many  criminals.  The  Guard  this  year 
numbered  3,903. 

We  now  come  to  that  memorable  year 
of  1877,  which  was  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  so  many  military  organizations, 
but  which  only  added  to  the  glory  of  the 
National  Guard  of  New  Jersey.  In  the 
month  of  July,  a  labor  riot  broke  out  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  spread  throughout 
the  Middle  and  many  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  After  the  civil 
power  of  the  State  had  been  exhausted 
and   failed    to    repress    the    mob,    the 


tory  of  this  country.  The  force  was 
under  command  of  Brevet  Major- 
General  vSewell,  and  consisted  of  about 
1,100  men,  from  the  First,  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  regiments 
and  three  pieces  of  Battery  "A," 
with  sixty  men.  General  Sewell  ren- 
dezvoused his  command  at  Elizabeth 
during  Friday  evening,  July  27th,  and 
at  midnight  proceeded  toward  his 
objective  point.  His  arrival  at  Philips- 
burg next  morning  at  about  seven 
o'clock  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
rioters.  Without  doubt  this  movement 
broke  the  backbone  of  the  strike,  for 
in  another  ten  days  quiet  had  been  re- 
stored in  such  great  measure  that  on 
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Auo^ust  loth,  orders 
were  issued  reliev- 
ing" the  guard  from 
further  duty.* 

Up  to  the  year 
1878  the  different 
organizations  of  the 
State  were  uniform- 
ed in  an  expensive 
and  practically  un- 
serviceable dress, 
but  in  1879  a  uni- 
form was  adopted 
similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  neat  and  serviceable, 
and  far  superior  to  any  of  the  old  uni- 
forms. Much  attention  was  paid  to 
target  practice,  and  what  was  much 
better,  discipline  was  enforced.  This 
word  discipline  is  a  great  bugbear  to 
the  American  soldier.  He  forgets  that 
nowhere  can  success  be  secured  in  any 
walk  of  life  unless  there  be  discipline. 
Let  him  look  in  the  office  of  the  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  or  in  the  office  of  the 
successful  business  man,  in  the  shop  of 
the  successful  mechanic,  in  the  offices 
and  shops  of  the  successful  railroad 
man — everywhere  and  anywhere,  high 
or  low,  where  there  is  success  in  life — 
there  is  found  discipline.  Let  the 
American  soldier  take  this  subject  to 
heart ;  let  him  ponder  over  it,  let  him 
argue  the  question,  pro  and  con,  with 
his  fellow  ;  let  him  give  the  powers  of 
his  mind  to  it.  Never  will  there  be 
found  a  good  military  force,  whether 
it    be    large,    or  whether   it   be   small, 

without    DISCIPLINE. 

In  1 88 1  the  Adjutant-General  writes  : 
"  It  is  our  aim  so  to  improve  our 
National  Guard  as  to  make  it  assimilate 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States,  so  that  where 
thrown  with  it  in  any  service,  it  will 
bear  at  least  a  favorable  comparison. 
We  are  well  pleased  with  our  progress 
during  the  past  year." 

During  this  year  a  Provisional  Battal- 
ion of  the  National  Guard  was  organ- 
ized to  represent  New  Jersey  at  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  Va.,  October  19,  1881. 
Early  in  the  year  the  different  com- 
panies were  drilling  actively  to  try  and 
win  place  in  this  organization.  The 
selections  were    difficult  to   make,  but 

*  To  all  persons  interested  in  National  Guard  affairs, 
I  would  suK'Kest  and  recommend  that  they  procure 
and  carefully  read  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  year  1877. 


when  they  were  made  they  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  State,  The  "  Pro- 
visional Battalion  of  the  Jersey  Blues" 
of  1 88 1  well  represented  their  continen- 
tal ancestors,  for  they  secured  by  com- 
petition the  centennial  vase,  "for  pre- 
senting the  best  military  appearance 
during  the  entire  encampment."  The 
Battalion  was  commanded  by  Brevet 
Brig.-Gen.  E.  Burd  Grubb,  now  Minister 
from  the  United  States  to  Spain. 
Troops  competing  for  the  trophy  : 
New  Jersey  Battalion  (winners  of  the 
vase),  10  companies ;  First  Delaware 
Regiment,  6  companies  ;  Penns5dvania 
National  Guards  ;  Ninth  Massachusetts, 
8  companies  ;  First  Maryland  Brigade, 
12  companies;  Second  Maryland  Bri- 
gade, 5  companies  ;  South  Carolina  Bri- 
gade, lo  companies  ;  Third  New  Hamp- 
shire, 3  companies  ;  Virginia  Brigade  ; 
Virginia  Military  Institute  Cadets,  8 
companies  ;  First  Corps  Boston  Cadets  ; 
First  Virginia  Regiment,  6  companies  ; 
First  Battalion  Virginia  Light  Artillery 
(on  foot)  3  companies  ;  Third  Virginia 
Regiment,  7  companies  ;  Fourth  Virginia 
Regiment,  8  companies  ;  Thirteenth, 
Brooklyn,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  9  companies  ; 
Company  "  D,"  Veterans,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
First  North  Carolina  Regiment,  4  com- 
panies ;  Washington  Light  Infantry, 
Charleston,  4  companies  ;  Second  North 
Carolina  Infantry,  7  companies  ;  Second 
Battalion  Rhode  Island  Infantry,  3  com- 
panies ;  First  Vermont  Infantry,  3  com- 
panies ;  Battalion  of  Kentucky  Infantry, 
5  companies ;  Second  Michigan  Regi- 
ment, 6  companies  ;  First  Connecticut 
Regiment,  10  companies. 

During  the  review 
before  the  President 
no  organization  in 
the  entire  column 
drew  forth  such 
an  outburst  of  ap- 
plause from  the 
spectators  as  did  the 
I  New  Jersey  Battal- 
ion. It  was  the  uni- 
versal opinion  and 
judgment  that  this 
body  of  troops  had 
won  the  prize,  and 
such  proved  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  next 
day  the  judges,  consisting  of  Col.  H.  B. 
Clitz,ioth  Infantry;  Maj.  Richard  Arnold, 
5th  Artillery,  and  Capt.  R.  H.  Hall,  loth 
Infantry,  all  U.  S.  Army,  tmanimously 
awarded  it  to  them,  as  previously  stated. 


LT.-COL.  E.  11.  SNYDER. 


To  be  completed  in  December. 
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Continued  from  October. 


Chicago  to  ]\Iinnkapolis. 

CHICAGO,  all  in  a  bustle  for  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  gave  an 
added  interest  to  my  four  days' 
stay  in  the  "  windy  "  city.  And  I 
left  it  with  regret,  wondering-  how  that 
city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
look  when  the  nations  of  the  world  shall 
gather  there.  Alas,  that  I  must  be  far 
awav  in  the  cradle  of  the  world  "in  far 
Cathay." 

At  2:30  p.  M.  on  July  9th,  in  coinpany 
with  Frank  and  Jess  W.  Beaston,  George 
Wirshing,  three  Chicago  wheelmen,  we 
wended  our  way  up  Clark  street  and 
Lincoln  Park  to  the  Lake  drive.  To 
Evanston  the  excellent  macadam  road 
sometimes  follows  along  the  beach  of 
Lake  Michigan,  a  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque sight. 

The  wheelmen  of  Chicago  were  hav- 
ing their  race-meet  at  Parkside,  where 
the  wonderful  Ed.  Spooner  broke  the 
twent3'-four  hour  record,  making  375 
miles  all  but  150  yards.  Consequently 
all  the  prominent  wheelmen  of  Chicago 
were  there. 


North  of  Evanston  the  road  contin- 
ues along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  the  surface  of  the  road  here 
changes  from  macadam  to  sand,  gravel 
and  clay,  through  Winnetkato  Highland 
Park.  Thence,  through  Lake  Forest 
to  Waukegan,  the  road  is  mostly  clay 
interspersed  with  some  short  stretches  of 
gravel.  By  7:30  p.  m.  we  reached  Wau- 
kegan :  forty-two  miles  for  the  after- 
noon. 

Just  as  Mr.  Frank  Beaston  and  I  were 
ready  to  start  next  morning  for  Milwau- 
kee, fifty-four  miles  away,  five  members 
of  the  Ravenswood  Cycling  Club  rode 
up.  They  were  out  for  a  century  run. 
Two  of  the  Waukegan  wheelmen  also 
came  up  and  we  all  started  for  Kenosha 
together.  The  road  here  is  mostly 
gravel,  but  there  are  some  bad  sand 
stretches  ;  these  are  passed  by  riding 
grass  and  sometimes  a  convenient  side- 
path.  The  century  riders,  of  course,  rid- 
ing fastest  reached  Kenosha  first,  some 
fifteen  minutes  ahead. 

The  country  thereabouts  abounds  in 
large  fields  of  strawberries,  which  the 
families  of  the  farmers  make  a  business 
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of.  Mile  after  mile  a  sweet  scent  per- 
fumed the  air  as  we  went  riding  along 
tinder  the  hot  rays  of  a  July  sun.  The 
farmers  are  rather  grasping  in  their 
way  :  we  bought  a  quart  of  strawberries 
at  one  place  and  were  surprised  to  haA^e 
him  ask  fifteen  cents  a  quart,  when  in 
reality  they  receive  but  three  cents  or 
four  cents  from  the  merchants  in  the 
cities  to  whom  they  ship  on  consign- 
ment. 

Mr.  Beaston  and  I  continued  on  to  Ra- 
cine, before  dinner,  over  another  sandy 
stretch,  taking  advantage  of  all  side  and 
grass  paths. 

Racine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  city  is  situated  on  a  projection  of 
land  which  extends  six  miles  out  into 
the  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  very  pure 
and  cold,  the  best  I  have  drank  so  far  in 
my  journey.  In  the  afternoon  we  con- 
tinued on  to  South  Milwaukee,  formerly 
called  Oak  Creek.  The  roads  were  still 
somewhat  sandy,  but  nearing  Milwaukee 
they  improved.  At  South  Milwaukee 
three  wheelmen  came  out  to  escort  us 
into  the  city. 

Probably  the  wheelmen  thought  I 
was  riding  around  the  world  against 
time,  as  they  rode  to  the  city  at  racing 
speed.  They  were  a  jolly  set,  however. 
The  road  from  Chicago  thither  is  mostly 
level  with  only  now  and  then  slight 
elevations.  Milwaukee  is  the  largest 
beer  manufacturing  town  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  world.  It  boasts  some  twelve 
large  breweries  in  all.  Its  two  rivers 
in  the  city  are  navigable  to  the  largest 


lake  craft,  and  the 
streets  are  connected 
by  pivot  drawbridges 
which  open  and  close 
readily.  j\Iilwaukee  is 
the  terminal  point  of 
some  of  the  Western 
railroads.  Flour  and 
grain  are  shipped  here 
by  rail,  then  loaded  on 
board  lake  steamers 
and  reshipped  in  cars 
to  the  East  from  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  Who  has 
ever  properly  estimat- 
ed the  great  value  of 
these  waterways  be- 
tween the  East  and 
West  ? 

The  Milwaukee 
Wheelmen  is  the  larg- 
est club  in  the  city,  with  a  member- 
ship of  250.  W.  C.  Sanger,  the  cham- 
pion racer  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  member  of 
this  club.  The  Mercury  Wheelmen  have 
a  membership  of  sixty-five.  The  North- 
side  Wheelmen  also  contain  about  sixty 
members,  and  the  Comets  about  thirty. 
With  six  of  the  Milwaukee  wheelmen 
as  escorts  next  morning,  including  a 
mute  rider  from  Chicago  (William  A. 
Amory),  we  all  started  for  Waukesha. 
The  country  now  becomes  slightly  roll- 
ing. Following  a  good  gravel  road,  past 
Wanwatosa  and  through  Elm  Grove,  we 
reached  Waukesha  for  dinner.  Here 
all  but  the  mute  rider  turned  back.  He 
and  I  visited  the  famous  springs  which 
abound  hereabouts.  This  watering- 
place  has  a  well-earned,  reputation.  Its 
waters  are  shipped  to  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee extensiveh".  The  mute  was  a  new 
rider,but  was  anxious  to  ride  to  Oconomo- 
woc  with  me.  The  gravel  roads  were  fine, 
everywhere  were  beautiful  lakes  and 
summer  resorts.  The  city  people  coiue 
here  to  while  away  the  warm  summer 
months.  Near  Oconomowoc  the  mute 
seemed  to  be  almost  played  out ;  he  man- 
aged, however,  to  articulate  intelligibly 
the  word  "  dead,"  meaning  he  was  tired 
out.  His  was  rather  quiet  company  to 
me,  riding  side  by  side  with  me  for  mile 
after  mile  withoiit  a  word  in  exchange. 
Sometimes  we  would  rest  by  the  road- 
side, then  he  would  bring  forth  pencil 
and  paper  and  we  would  hold  written 
conversation.  Parting  with  him  at 
Oconomowoc,  I  pushed  on  towards 
Watertown.     The  fi.rst  four  miles  were 
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gravel  and  g-ood  riding,  then  I  came  to 
a  black  soil  which  had  been  thoroughl}^ 
drenched  by  rain  the  day  before  ;  the 
wheels  of  the  wagons  had'  cut  deep  fur- 
rows and  the  sun  had  baked  it  hard,  so 
that  the  roads  were  simply  unridable. 
Close  by  was  the  Chicago, Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad  which  was  fairly  bal- 
lasted between  the  tracks,  and  by  this 
route  I  was  able  to  reach  town  by  dark. 
The  roads  continued  hard  black  clay 
next  morning"  as  far  as  Hubletown.  The 
soil  then  changes  to  yellow  cla}",  but  the 
heavy  rain  made  them  fearfully  rough 
through  Waterloo  and  Marshall  to  Sun 
Prairie.     I   was  five   and  a  half   hours 


fell  heavily  all  through  this  section. 
Ever5'-whcre  are  vast  fields,  and  the 
fariuers  principally  raise  oats  and  corn. 
From  Waunakee  north-west  it  had, 
fortunately,  not  rained.  The  roads  im- 
proved over  the  same  black  soil  which 
I  first  struck  east  of  Watertown.  From 
Waunakee,  through  Dane  and  Lodi  to 
within  two  and  one  half  miles  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  was  good  riding,  then  the 
road  abruptly  changed  to  sand.  Walk- 
ing to  where  it  crossed  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railroad,!  bumped  along- 
over  the  railroad  ties  which  were  some- 
times fair  riding,  but  never  good.  It  was 
better,  however,  than    plodding   along 
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covering  twenty-seven  miles.  From 
Sun  Prairie  to  Madison,  twelve  miles,  is 
an  excellent  level  stretch.  Some  seven 
or  eight  of  the  Madison  wheelmen  came 
out  to  meet  me  ;  when  six  miles  from 
the  city  a  storm  blew  up  and  we  all  got 
wet  to  the  skin  and  covered  with  mud 
before  our  destination  was  reached. 

^Madison,  the  capitol  city  of  Wisconsin, 
has  a  population  of  about  13,000,  and  is 
beautifully  situated  between  three  small 
lakes,  and  few  towns  in  this  country  can 
boast  of  greater  culture  or  more  charm- 
ing society.  The  bicycle  club  here  con- 
tains about  thirty  members. 

Next  morning  I  started  over  a  poor 
rolling   road   to   Waunakee.     The  rain 


through  the  sand.  Coming  to  the  River 
Merrimac,  there  was  a  long  railroad 
bridge  to  cross,  200  feet  above  the 
water,  with  a  two-plank  board-walk 
between  the  tracks.  It  was  a  ticklish, 
ride  ;  however,  I  reached  the  opposite 
shore  in  safety.  The  watchman  here 
informed  me  no  trespassing  was  allowed 
on  the  bridge  ;  but  as  he  was  on  the 
wrong  end  he  could  not  very  well  make 
me  go  back.  The  road  still  continued 
very  sandy,  so  I  continued  my  ride  be- 
tween the  ties. 

In  the  distance  could  be  seen  a  low 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Baraboo 
Bluffs  ;  high  rocky  cliffs,  huge  slabs  of 
rocks  broken  off  which  had  rolled  down 
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the  valley.  Roundintj;-  the  mountain 
the  track  leads  down  to  Devil's  Lake,  a 
mysterious  body  of  water  with  seemingly 
no  bottom  to  it,  and  no  visible  inlet, 
althoui^h  it  has  an  outlet.  A  beautiful 
summer  resort  is  loeated  here,  but  beini^ 
such  a  rocky  section  it  is  a  bad  place  for 
rattlesnakes,  consequently  some  people 
are  rather  timid  visit(jrs.  From  tliis 
resort  to  Ikiraboo  I  was  i;lad  to  ride  the 
rtKid. 

Takin^i^the  old  sta^-c-road  from  Ikira- 
boo  in  the  morninii^  it  was  still  very 
sandy  and  hilly.  1  turned  south  to 
North  Freedom  and  preferred  to  ride 
the  ties  aj^ain  in  preference  to  the  sand. 
This  day  I  was  not  so  fortunate  with 
passing-  trains.  Just  as  I  was  in  the 
center  of  a  railroad  bridg^e  crossing-, 
the  Baraboo  River  an  express  train  came 
thundering  around  a  curve.  Quickly 
pulling  the  niachine  to  the  edge  of  the 
bridge  I  sat  down  and  firmly  lield  the 
bicycle  safe  in  front.  The  train  fairly 
flew  by  within  two  feet  of  me  causing 
the  bridge  to  tremble  and  groan  as  if 
it  were  ready  to  go  down.  My  feel- 
ings at  this  moment  can  better  be  im- 
agined than  described. 


ment  to  satisfy  themselves   and  make 
sure  that  1  was  not  riding  on  the  rail. 

Five  of  the  wheelmen  of  Reedsburg, 
which  I  reached  by  noon,  accompanied 
me  to  LaValle,  from  here  to  Wonewoe, 
the  old  stage  road  is  another  mass  of 
sand.  Taking  the  railroad  ties  for  i  Yz 
miles  I  came  upon  a  clay  road  which  a 
farmer  informed  me  was  good  to  Wone- 
woe. The  surface  of  the  road  was  g(K)d, 
but  soon  led  over  a  tremendous  high 
hill,  so  steep  I  actually  dug  my  heels 
into  the  road  to  get  foothold  enough  to 
])ush  the  machine.  At  last,  reaching 
the  top,  tired  and  dry,  I  sat  down  and 
ate  lemons,  wb.ich  I  found  to  be  a 
good  thing  in  long  dry  stretches. 
Mounting,  I  started  down  a  fearful 
grade.  The  brake  of  my  wheel  fairly 
whistled  as  I  checked  it  with  all  my 
force.  At  Wonewoe  I  again  took  the 
track  and  reached  Elroy  by  sundown. 

The  riding  was  growing  poor,  sand 
was  everywhere.  I  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  it  and  started  at  eight  o'clock 
next  morning.  To  Kendall,  eight  miles, 
the  road  was  partly  clay.  Three  miles, 
farther  began  the  ascent  up  a  badly 
washed-out  road  over  a  ranue  of  moun- 


KSCORT    INTO    MINNEATOLIS.       {p.   /jS) 


The  farmers  along  the  line  of  railroad 
seeing  me  ride  the  ties,  always  stopped 
their  work  in  the  fields  as  T  passed  by. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  surprised  to  see 
a  wheel  travel  along  the  track,  and 
many  tinics  on  looking  back  T  would  see 
them  climbing  up  the  railroad  embank- 


tains.  The  C.  &  N.  Railroad  tunnel 
was  close  by  the  road,  but  remember- 
ing my  experience  of  the  day  before 
with  the  express  train,  I  preferred  to 
climb  over  rocks.  Down  the  other  side, 
to  Wilton,  the  road  improved.  But  west 
of   it  there  were    two  more    ranges  of 
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mountains  to  climb,  niakinj;'  three  in  all 
from  Kendall.  Instead  of  g"oing-  over 
the  second  mountain  I  walked  throii^ii 
the  tunnel  number  two,  having-  made 
sure  from  the  watchman  that  no  trains 
were  due,  and  rode  over  the  railroad  ties 
to  Norwalk.  The  wao-on  road  to  the 
next  rang-e  of  mountains  was  fairly  y;ood 
to  the  top,  but  the  descent  down  the 
other  side  simply  frig'htful.  My  wrist 
fairly  ached  from  holding-  the  brake  as  I 
came  bumping-  along;  the  winding-  way 
down  througli  the  wild  forest  over  a 
miserable  stretch  that  lasted  to  within 
six  iniles  from  Sparta.  But  whatever 
personal  discomfort  the  journey  bnnight, 
the  scenery,  grand  and  imposing,  with 
broken-oii'  spurs  of  mountains,  all  ])oint- 
ing-  towards  the  valley,  repaid  in  abun- 
dance. Rocks  of  red  sandstone  are 
perched  on  the  very  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains or  hills,  which  are  called  "l)luiLs" 
here. 

Wheeling  briskly  towards  Sparta  the 
road  again  was  transformed  into  a  sea 
of  sand.  Sand  from  fence  to  fence,  so 
that  I  could  not  even  push  my  wheel 
along.  When  two  miles  from  town  a 
farmer  gave  me  permission  to  ride 
through  his  farm  to  the  railroad  track, 
where  I  rode  and  partially  walked  the 
ties  to  the  station.  A  good  board-walk 
to  town  soon  brought  me  to  the  hotel 
at  Sparta,  having  made  only  thirty-five 
miles  in  the  ten  hours'  work.  I  was 
glad  to  learn  of  the  wheelinen — there 
are  25  or  30  here — that  my  way  to  La 
Crosse,  twenty-nine  -miles  away,  would 
be  easier.  In  company  with  Louis  J. 
Hill  and  E.  L.  Canfipkl  we  rode  over  a 
fairly  good  side-path  to  Kangor ;  the 
road  is  red  sand,  biit  from  Bangor  to 
West  Salem  it  is  excellent  hard  clay, 
and  from  there  to  La  Crosse  mostly 
good.  Nearing  North  La  Crosse  the 
road  is  hard  clay,  but  mark  the  fact 
that  they  were  dumping  a  foot  of  red 
sand  on  top  of  it,  making  it  unridable. 
From  North  La  Crosse  to  La  Crosse  the 
road  is  well  macadamized.  I  reached 
there  at  1 :  30  p.  m.,  five  hours'  total 
time,  glad,  indeed,  to  see  the  end  of 
Wisconsin.  Its  roads  are  sandy  all  the 
way  from  the  Wisconsin  River  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  I  shovild  not  advise 
any  wheelman  to  tour  there  for  pleas- 
ure. But  it  is  a  beautiful  country, 
showing  everywhere  the  industrious 
farmer's  work.  Large  fields  of  corn, 
hay  and  rye  dot  the  country,  and  cattle- 


raising  is  quite  an  industry.  Towns 
even  in  the  sandy  section  contain  wheel- 
men. The  unfortunate  riders  have  no 
roads  to  ride  on  ;  but  so  great  is  the 
desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  spin 
on  a  wheel  in  the  evening,  that  they  are 
content  to  use  short  streets  and  board- 
walks of  their  towns. 

My  two  friends  bade  me  good-bye 
here  and  returned  to  Sparta,  and  I 
crossed  into  Minnesota  next  morning. 
The  Mississippi  River  for  miles  along 
here  is  full  of  small  islands,  some  of 
these  are  so  low  that  a  slight  rise  covers 
them  up.  At  La  Crosse,  there  are  some 
six  or  seven  bridges  connecting  Uu- 
Islands  and  the  two  vStates. 

At  La  Crescent,  across  the  stream,  the 
river-road  f(jllows  alongside  the  C,  M. 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  tracks.  The  high- 
way soon  became  imridable  on  acccnint 
of  sand,  and  as  the  ties  on  the  track  were 
well  packed  with  gravel,  I  left  the  road 
and  rode  over  the  ties  for  twenty-six 
miles  to  Winona.  The  scenery  along 
here  was  grand,  spur  after  spur  of  moun- 
tains extended  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
tops  running  out  to  a  high  rocky  preci- 
pice as  if  they  had  been  artificially  cut 
off.  Near  Winona  there  is  one  more 
])rominent  then  the  rest.  At  first  sight, 
coming  up  to  the  river,  it  a]:)peared  like 
a  fort  or  large  building  on  the  edge  of  a 
rocky  cliff,  but  on  approaching  it  proved 
to  be  a  square  block  of  rock  perched  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  It 
is  known  as  the  "vSugar  Loaf." 

Win(;na  is  one  of  the  great  lumber 
towns  of  the  Northwest,  steamers  bring- 
ing large  rafts  here  from  above.  There 
are  a  great  many  wheelmen  here.  The 
Winona  Club  has  a  membership  of 
thirty,  a  club-house  and  race-track,  and 
are  very  enthusiastic. 

The  ride  from  here  to  Minnes(jta 
City  covers  six  miles  of  fair  road,  with 
an  excellent  path  all  the  way.  These 
side-paths  everywhere,  of  course,  I  pre- 
ferred to  the  road.  Mr.  John  Bohn,  C. 
E.  Grove  and  Richard  Fields,  of  Wino- 
na, accompanied  me.  Richard  Fields  is 
a  colored  knight  of  the  wheel  and  is 
quite  a  favorite  with  the  Winona  wheel- 
men. He  is  a  good  rider,  but  on  a  bad 
stretch  gets  worried  and  excited  and 
meets  with  mishaps.  While  riding 
through  a  batch  of  sand  his  machine 
ran  into  a  ditch  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  he  took  a  genuine  header  (m  his 
sai^ety. 
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AN   AWKWARD    FIX.      (jJ.  1^2.) 

The  river-road  from  here  still  con- 
tinues sandy.  It  is  also  more  or  less 
hilly.  Taking  the  railroad  ties  I  rode 
to  Minneiska,  ten  miles,  making  forty- 
five  miles  for  the  day,  thirty-six  miles 
of  which  were  ridden  over  the  ties. 
Near  Minneiska  some  young  people 
from  Winona  were  encamped,  spending 
a  two  weeks'  outing  in  this  beautiful 
section.  The  young  ladies,  observing 
my  camera,  insisted  on  my  photograph- 
ing the  camp.  After  spending  a  couple 
of  pleasant  hours  in  their  company  I 
reached  Minneiska  by  dark. 

A  terrific  rain-storm  came  up  during 
the  night,  rendering  the  road  impas- 
sable, so  I  again  took  the  railroad  ties 
and  partly  wheeled  and  partly  walked 
the  fifteen  miles  to  Wabasha,  where  I 
remained  the  afternoon,  for  the  road  to 
dry  up  enough  to  continue.  It  began 
raining  again,  however,  and  did  not  stop 
until  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  when  I 
determined  to  push  on,  taking  the  rail- 
road ties  to  Lake  City.  This  was  the 
best  fourteen-mile  stretch  I  had  as  yet 
ridden  between  the  tracks.  There  are 
about  ten  wheelmen  at  Lake  City,  and 
all  left  their  work  to  come  and  see  me. 
Three  of  them.  Dr.  J.  H.  Harris,  R.  C. 
Steele  and  E.  A.  Wise,  escorted  me  over 


a  splendid  seven-mile  stretch  of  road  to 
Frontenac.  Here  we  were  again  com- 
pelled to  ride  the  ties,  passing  Red  Wing 
Reform  School.  On  my  way  thither 
we  met  two  wheelmen  from  Red  Wing, 
who  came  out  to  meet  us.  I  remained 
at  Red  Wing  all  night,  having  made 
only  thirty-two  miles  for  the  day. 

Starting  with  the  Red  Wing  wheel- 
men next  morning,  over  a  good  road, 
I  enjoyed  the  rolling  country  for  ten 
miles.  Then  the  wheelmen  left  me. 
Their  advice  was  to  follow  the  tele- 
phone line  to  Hastings.  They  meant 
well  enough,  but  the  next  ten  miles  was 
simply  unridable,  deep  sand  through  a 
labyrinth  of  low  bushes  and  tall  grass. 
I  could  only  walk  at  about  two  miles  an 
hour.  The  sun  was  fearfully  hot,  my 
lips  and  throat  became  parched.  There 
was  no  house  in  sight,  and  drink  I  must 
have,  so  opening  my  medicine  case  I 
took  several  gulps  of  raw  Jamaica  gin- 
ger with  relish.  Perseverance  is  always 
rewarded,  for  at  last  I  came  to  a  farmer's 
house,  five  miles  from  Hastings,  where 
I  literally  filled  up  with  milk,  to  the 
utter  amazement  of  the  family.  From 
here  to  Hastings  was  a  hard  road,  and 
I  was  soon  spinning  into  town,  all  the 
ten-mile  sand-stretch  forgotten. 

Asking  for  the  best  road  to  St.  Paul 
from  Hastings,  I  was  informed  that  as 
far  as  Langdon  it  was  sandy,  but  then 
the  roads  began  to  improve  all  the  way 
to  St.  Paul. 

Crossing  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
in  this  section  dwindles  down  to  a  mere 
stream,  I  reached  the  tracks  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad. 
The  old  sandy  stage  road  wound  its  way 
over  the  hills  to  Langdon,  but  I  decided 
to  ride  the  ties.  This  stretch  on  the  ties 
— it  being  the  last  I  should  have  to  ride 
before  reaching  St.  Paul  —  I  bumped 
along  rather  jubilantly.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  how  the  workmen  all  along  the 
roads  where  I  had  ridden  over  the  ties 
marveled  at  my  ability  to  ride  the  ties, 
and  the  farmers  in  the  fields  always 
stopped  work  to  enjoy  the  sight. 

Reaching  Langdon  at  last  I  found  the 
old  stage  road  good,  hard  and  perfectly 
level  to  St.  Paul  Park,  a  suburb.  Here 
I  was  advised  to  ferry  back  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Mississippi  again.  I  ferried 
to  Merrimac  Island,  which  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  road  ;  but 
once  on  the  upper  bank  the  road  is  ex- 
cellent, and  I  was  soon  flying  towards 
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the  sainted  city,  following  the  electric 
street  railway  tracks  through  the  out- 
skirts until  I  reached  a  tremendous 
bridge  leading  up  to  the  city  over  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  ran  at  a  consider- 
able incline,  and  was  quite  a  ptill  for  a 
wheelman  just  finishing  a  hard  forty- 
four-mile  ride. 

At  the  hotel,  Dr.  B.  C.  Cornwell,  Pres- 
ident of  the  St.  Paul  Cycle  Club,  who 
had  been  patiently  waiting  four  hours 
for  me,  courteously  tendered  his  ser- 
vices, introducing  me  at  the  bicycle 
club-rooms  to  all  the  wheelmen  —  as 
hospitable  a  set  as  I  have  met  on  my 
tour,  so  far.  The  club  has  a  member- 
ship of  some  fifty  wheelmen,  most  of 
them  business  men  of  the  city.  The  St. 
Paul  wheelmen  royally  entertained  me 
by  a  theatre  party  and  grand  dinner  in 
my  honor. 

St.  Paul  is  the  capital  of  Minnesota, 
and  is  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  city,  now  an 
important  railroad  center  and  once  one 


of  July  23d  for  Minneapolis,  by  way  of 
Fort  Snelling,  the  recruiting  barracks  of 
the  Northwest.  The  fort,  with  the  rifle- 
holes,  still  stands  as  it  appeared  when 
built  in  1837.  At  that  time  this  was  the 
extreme  of  civilization  Northwest.  The 
barracks,  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in 
Minnesota,  contain  at  times  five  and  six 
thousand  ol^cers  and  men,  and  are  built 
of  light-colored  brick,  and  the  ground 
and  driveways  are  kept  in  first-class 
condition.  Two  miles  north  of  Fort 
Snelling  are  the  Minnehaha  Falls.  The 
wheelmen  here  all  left  me  except  T.  L. 
Bird,  who  was  going  to  accompany  me 
to  the  Dakota  line. 

A.  B.  Choate,  Chief  Consul  of  Minne- 
sota Division  of  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Wheelmen  ;  Dr.  Clarence  Bachman, 
E.  A.  Blomquist,  and  P.  J.  Sauer,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Business  Men's  Bicycle  As- 
sociation, met  me  as  I  was  about  to  en- 
ter the  city.  Mr.  Choate  kindly  showed 
me  the  places  of  most  interest,  includ- 
ing the  renowned  St.  Anthony's  Falls 
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of  the  great  trading  posts  of  the  North- 
west, is  built  on  hills,  some  very  steep  ; 
and  it  is  rather  astonishing,  at  first  sight, 
to  see  the  cable-cars  go  up  and  down 
these  grades  so  easily.  Electric  cars 
run  the  ten  miles  between  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  every  ten  minutes. 

In  company  with  Dr.  B.  C.  Cornwell, 
A.  D.  Smith,  O.  M.  Hockensen  and  T. 
L.  Bird,  I  left  St.  Paul  on  the  morning 


and  the  Great  Northern  Viaduct,  costing 
$2,000,000,  and  the  great  flour  mills  on 
all  sides. 

Unlike  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  is  per- 
fectly level,  large  wide  streets  with  lines 
of  electric  railways  running  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  abounds  in  beautiful  parks 
with  fine  driveways.  One  cannot  help 
being  impressed  by  the  magnificent 
structures  in    the  business  portion   of 
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this  and  its  twin  city,  St.  Paul.  The 
State  University  and  Hamline  Univer- 
sity are  educational  centers  for  the 
Northwest  and  naturally  promote  cul- 
ture. The  beautiful  dwellings  of  some 
of  the  wealthier  residents  rival  many  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  such  palatial 
homes  as  those  of  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, James  J.  Hill,  and  of  others  re- 
mind one  more  of  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  than  of  frontier  life. 


In  the  evening  some  thirty  of  the 
wheelmen  of  Minneapolis  escorted  me 
to  Lake  Calhoun.  In  Minneapolis  there 
are  over  a  thousand  wheelmen,  and 
many  lady  riders.  The  ladies  have  a 
club  of  their  own  called  The  Ladies' 
League  Club.  The  Business  Men's  Bi- 
cycle Association  is  the  largest,  having 
a  membership  of  over  120.  The  Flour 
City  Cyclists  Club  have  about  forty 
members. 


MY    MUTE    COMPANION.       {p.   IJO.) 
To  be  continued. 


MODERN  KNIGHT. 

His  shield  was  bright,  that  Knight  of  old. 
His  sword  was  keen,  his  courage  high  ; 

In  shining  steel  on  charger  bold^ 
He  bravel}^  rode  to  win  or  die. 
In  battle  fierce  he  sought  his  fame, 
Or  in  the  tourney  sword  to  sword  ; 
Discourtesy  his  greatest  shame — 
His  ladies  smile  his  best  reward. 


He  bears  no  shield,  our  modern  Knight, 
No  glittering  sword  or  lance  he  wields, 
Yet  well  he  knows  the  keen  delight 
That  courage  finds  in  warring  fields. 
To  bear  the  ball  beyond  the  goal. 
To  check  the  rush,  to  tackle  true. 
Inflames  as  much  the  striving  soul 
As  joust  or  combat  used  to  do. 


And  who  shall  say  that  courage  high 
Has  not  its  place  in  modern  life, 
When  thronging  thousands  testify 
The  manly  love  for  manly  strife. 
Our  Knights  that  nobly  play  their  parts 
Know  the  stern  joys  that  warriors  feel, 
And  canvas  jackets  cover  hearts 
As  brave  as  ever  beat  in  steel ! 


R.  L.  H. 


THE  sturgeon  fishing  on  the  Don 
and  Volga — which  are  the  great- 
est Russian  sturgeon  fisheries — 
belong  to  the  Cossacks  (Kosaks),  a 
strangely  peculiar  race,  who  resented 
the  chains  that  Tzardom  placed  around 
their  peasant  necks  and  fled  to  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  In 
tiine  they  multiplied,  and  spread  to 
lands  that  border  on  the  Ural  on  the 
east  and  the  Don  on  the  west.  They 
owned  no  master  and  lived  only  by  their 
enterprise  in  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  government  of  the  Tzar  saw 
the  enormous  capacity  of  the  Cossack  as 
a  fighter  and  agreed  that  they  should 
not  tax  their  lands  or  their  fisheries, 
provided  the  Cossacks  did  a  certain 
amount  of  military  duty  when  called  on. 
This  they  still  continue  to  do,  and  in 
every  war  Russia  relies  mainly  upon 
the  -  Cossacks  for  its  cavalry,  and  does 
not  rely  in  vain  :  they  are  a  wonderful 
people  and  a  powerful  one,  too,  for  they 
number  half  a  million,  and  every  man  a 
soldier  if  needs  be. 

The  chief  seat  of  their  sturgeon  fish- 
ing industry  is  on  the  lower  Don  and 
Volga.  And  so  careful  are  the  Cos- 
sacks of  their  harvest  that  no  boat  is  al- 
lowed to  be  rowed  on  the  rivers  when 
the  fishes  are  coming  up  to  spawn,  and 
oftentimes  they  will  ride  miles  for  a 
bridge,  rather  than  disturb  the  waters. 
They  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  river  and 
no  poaching  can  possibly  take  place. 

There  is  need  of  vigilance  and  dili- 
gence too,  for  the  precious  harvest  must 
be  gathered  within  the  three  weeks  dur- 
ing which  only  the  fishing  lasts.     Then, 


on  the  first  day  the  fishing  begins  each 
year,  a  communal  bell  is  rung,  let  us  say  at 
Ekaterinadas,  far  back  from  the  Don,  but 
still  within  the  Cossack  territory.  That 
bell  is  answered  by  every  township  and 
villageship  bell  along  the  river.  Guns 
are  fired  off  denoting  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  and  forthwith  every 
Cossack  male  hies  him  to  the  river-side 
to  his  work  of  sturgeon  catching.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  similar  bells  are 
rung  and  cannons  fired,  and  after  that 
time  it  is  criminal  to  fish.  The  whole 
product  of  the  fishing  is  equally  divided 
between  the  community,  no  one  receiv- 
ing one  kopek  more  or  less  than  his  co- 
worker. 

After  the  gun  fires  off  the  word  "  go," 
ropes  are  fixed  from  river-bank  to  river- 
bank,  and  on  these  depend  the  hooks 
and  lines  that  are  to  capture  the  un- 
wary sturgeon. 

There  is  a  curious  peculiarity  about 
the  hooks  used  by  the  Cossacks  for 
sturgeon  fishing  They  have  no  barbs. 
It  is  a  simple  piece  of  bent  hardened 
iron  or  steel  wire  with  a  sharp  point. 
Across  the  river,  or  to  a  boat  anchored 
in  the  river,  and  underneath  the  rope, 
there  is  a  second  and  thinner  rope  to 
which  are  attached  the  "  kords "  on 
which  are  tied  the  hooks.  These  kords 
dangle  from  the  line  about  four  feet ; 
each  is  distant  from  the  other  about 
three  feet,  but  in  the  "  sway  of  the 
river  "  they  are  actually  side  by  side. 
The  Cossacks  have  measured  the  re- 
quired distance  most  accurately. 

When  the  line  is  stretched,  either  to 
the  opposite  bank  or  to  a  boat  anchored 
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in  mid-stream,  the  fishermen  wait  about 
four  hours  and  then  pull  it  in — usually 
with  from  ten  to  fifteen  fishes  depend- 
ing from  it.  But  this  is  not  extraordi- 
nary considering  the  great  number  of 
hooks  they  use  on  each  line,  sometimes 
numbering  over  7,000. 

But  readers  will  query  how  are  the 
sturgeon  caught  on  barbless  hooks  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  things 
connected  with  the  Cossack  sturgeon 
fishing.  The  fishes,  as  I  have  explained, 
are  caught  on  their  way  to  the  spawning 
ground.  They  come  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  their  mad  endeavors  to  reach 
the  family  depositing  fresh  water,  pass 
the  lines  with  wonderful  speed  ;  a  hook 
sticks  in  some  part  of  the  body,  then 
their  famous  tail  lashes  around  furiously 
and  in  their  pain  they  double  in  every 
direction,  are  hooked  in  several  parts  of 
the  body  and  finally  die  from  exhaus- 
tion. If  ordinary  barbed  hooks  were 
used  they  would  offer  too  much  resist- 
ance, and  the  struggles  of  the  powerful 
sturgeon  would  most  likely  snap  them 
before  getting  caught  by  a  second  hook. 

And  so  the  fishing  goes  on  for  three 
weeks  every  year.  But  in  that  three 
weeks  it  has  happened  in  a  favorable 
year  400,000  pounds  of  roe  has  been  pro- 
cured. How  many  sturgeon  it  would 
take  to  make  so  much  roe — or  fresh  ca- 
viare— I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  must  mean 
that  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  fishes 
are  captured. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  per- 
haps, to  explain  what  Russian  caviare 
really  is.  In  western  Europe  and  in 
America  there  is  an  impression  that 
caviare  is  a  preparation  of  the  sturgeon 
roe.  But  it  is  not  so.  What  we  west- 
erners get  is  the  salted  roe  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality.  The  famous  black  ca- 
viare is  not  produced  by  any  prepara- 
tion. It  is  simply  the  roe  of  the  great 
sturgeon,  or  beluga,  and  it  rarely  finds 
its  way  to  western  Europe. 

During  the  season  the  Cossacks  have 
fast  horses  ready  to  carry  the  roe  to  the 
nearest  railway  stations — sometimes  50 
versts  distance.  They  pack  it  carefully 
in  boxes  containing  about  two  pounds 
each.  And  the  utmost  speed  is  used  in 
the  carriage.  The  eggs  of  the  roe  are 
so  delicate  that  after  a  few  days  they 
would  break.  This  kind  of  caviare — 
the  fresh — fetches  a  price  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  is  the  best  market,  of  from 
two  to  four  roubles  for  half  a  pound. 


whereas  the  salted  caviare  can  be  pur- 
chased from  20  to  30  kopeks  per  pound. 
There  is  also  a  large  business  done  in 
making  up  caviare  for  the  central  Rus- 
sians and  western  European  market. 
This  is  simply  the  inferior  salted  roe. 
But  the  Cossacks  make  large  profits 
from  it.  And  the  epicures  of  Paris  and 
London  little  know  that  the  caviare  they 
use  for  a  bon-bouche  or  at  lunch  time 
is  only  the  waste  roe  of  the  Cossack  fish- 
eries. In  recent  years  some  enterpris- 
ing London  "  Italian  warehousemen  " 
have  endeavored  to  procure  a  monopoly 
of  the  caviare.  But  that  is  impossible. 
The  market  in  Russia  alone  uses  all  that 
can  be  got ;  and  the  idea  of  transporting 
the  fresli  caviare  to  London  is  out  of 
the  question.  That  is  a  luxury  that 
only  those  who  live  en  prince  in  St. 
Petersburg  can  enjoy. 

Another  industry  which  the  sturgeon 
fishing  creates  among  the  Cossacks  is 
the  manufacture  of  isinglass.  This  is 
made  from  the  sound  of  the  fish,  dried 
in  the  sun  and  afterwards  cut  into  the 
fine  threads  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  Russian  isinglass. 

I  was  told  an  amusing  story  of  an 
American  who  proposed  to  try  his  hand 
at  the  sturgeon  fishing  of  the  Volga.  He 
took  with  him,  a  paraphernalia,  such  as 
is  used  in  California,  and  put  up  at  the 
hotel  in  Ekaterinadas — the  Hotel  Zva- 
miluskaya,  called  after  the  mammoth  St. 
Petersburg  hostelry. 

Here  he  made  many  acquaintances 
and  soon  learned  the  best  places  to  fish. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  a  little  stanitza, 
or  village,  where  a  peculiarly  warlike 
portion  of  the  Cossack  tribe  live,  and 
waited  until  the  closing  gun  of  the 
season  had  been  fired,  watched  the  Cos- 
sack mode  of  capture  and  laughed  at 
it,  and  then  prepared  to  go  to  work.  He 
called  together  a  number  of  men  ;  pre- 
pared his  nets  ;  got  ready  all  the  pack- 
ing appliances  and  one  night  after  sun- 
down sallied  out  to  fish.  At  the  first 
haul  he  landed  over  fifty  splendid  stur- 
geon. Of  course  he  felt  pleased  and  pic- 
tured stacks  of  dollars  from  his  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Cossack's  care.  '  But  he  was 
too  early  in  his  pride.  While  the  fish 
were  being  shaken  from  the  net  the 
mayor  of  the  stanitza  and  over  fifty  Cos- 
sacks made  their  appearance,  peremp- 
torily ordered  the  fishes  to  be  thrown 
back  and  placed  Monsieur  the  American 
under   arrest.     All   his    apparatus   was 
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destroyed,  and  it  cost  him  1000  roubles 
($500)  to  gain  his  release,  and  even  then 
he  found  it  exceedingly  dithcult  to  get 
to  Ekaterinadas,  where  was  the  nearest 
railway  station.  Almost  any  other  tribe 
of  Cossacks  would  have  shot  him. 

There  is  a  superstition  attaching  to 
this  fishing  that,  I  believe,  has  never 
been  told.  The  gun  sounds  precisely  at 
12  o'clock,  midnight,  at  the  chief  town. 
Should  the  sound — for  which  the  other 
towns  have  been  waiting — not  be  heard, 
then  ill  luck  will  come  to  the  commu- 
nity of  the  stanitza  whose  gun  was  not 
fired  in  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
has  proved  to  be  very  frequently  the 
case.  In  the  village  or  stanitza  of  Tra- 
bolsk,  one  year,  the  fishermen,  knowing 
well  the  time  when  the  gun  should  be 
fired,  waited  up  all  night,  but  did  not 
hear  it.  Nevertheless  they  repaired  to 
the  fishery  next  morning.  But  the  stur- 
geon seemed  to  know  their  line,  and  in 
the  entire  three  weeks  they  did  not 
catch  five  hundred  roubles'  worth,  while 
the  fishers  at  either  side  of  them  netted 
several  thousand.  And  still  they  did 
not  complain.  In  western  cities,  proba- 
bly, the  mayor  or  "  powers  that  be " 
would  enquire  how  it  was  that  only 
their  people  were  unsuccessful.  But 
here  the  mayor  and  "powers  that  be" 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  com- 
munity and  derived  the  same  benefit 
from  the  work  as  a  whole  as  did  the  un- 
lucky fishermen  themselves. 

It  will  seem  to  an  Ainerican  incred- 
ible that  a  harvest  so  rich  can,  among  a 
semi-uncivilized  people,  be  allowed  to 
remain  uncollected  for  eleven  months 
and  one  week.  But  the  Cossacks  know 
that, it  is  only  during  these  three  weeks 
that  the  roe  of  the  fish  is  in  a  proper 
state  for  use,  and  they  preserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family  for  the  next 
season's  harvest ;  for  although  the  flesh 
is  of  importance  as  an  article  of  food 
for  domestic  consumption,  it  is  much 
more  important  to  the  Cossack  to  in- 
sure a  succession  of  the  harvests  of  its 
"roe"  and  "sound" — the  bases  of  its 
market,  or  money  value  products,  ca- 
vaire  and  isinglass. 

On  the  flesh  of  the  sturgeon  they  do 
not  place  a  high  value,  although  it 
forms  one  of  their  staple  articles  of 
food.  It  is  usually  cut  into  steaks,  sun- 
dried,  and  salted,  and  oftentimes  some 
of  it  can  be  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Volga  region  when  the 


next  season  opens.  They  have  very 
peculiar  ways  of  cooking  the  sturgeon. 
Here  is  one.  The  dried  salt  steak  is 
pounded  with  a  mallet  for  some  minutes; 
then  it  is  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
where  it  swells  considerably.  After 
this  it  is  taken  out  and  wrtmg  dry 
between  cloths.  In  the  meantime,  two 
flat  stones  are  being  heated  in  an  open 
fire,  and  when  they  have  got  just  to  the 
point  of  becoming  red  they  are  taken 
out,  the  sturgeon  steak  is  placed  be- 
tween thein  and  the  stone  oven  is  again 
put  on  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
result  is  delicious  ;  the  flesh  of  the  stur- 
geon is  tender  as  a  whiting,  it  has  a 
meaty  flavor,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of 
cooking  has  given  to  it  a  taste  that  a 
LucuUus  would  envy.  This  dish  is 
usually  served  up  with  oil,  and  not  in- 
frequently in  the  houses  of  the  thrifty, 
with  oil  made  from  sturgeon  liver,  and 
should  you  happen  to  time  your  visit  so 
as  to  be  there  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son, you  will  be  treated  to  fresh  beluga 
caviare. 

At  one  time  the  government  sought 
to  levy  tax  on  the  fish  captured  on 
the  lower  Don  and  Volga.  But  the 
Cossacks  refused  to  pay  it,  and  the 
Tzar  did  not  seek  redress  for  the  diso- 
bedience.    They  are  too  useful. 

Many  times  it  has  been  said  that  a 
second  sturgeon  season  could  profitably 
be  carried  on,  but  those  dwellers  by  the 
Caucasus  think  otherwise.  They  can  live 
at  times  without  the  flesh,  even  though 
it  constitutes  their  staple  food.  And  those 
"semi-barbarous"  people — as  they  were 
called  by  a  famous  Russian  writer — 
know  just  what  is  best  for  their  own 
welfare.  They  understand  the  habits 
of  the  sturgeon  perfectly,  they  "cut 
their  cloth  accordingly  "  and  insist  that 
their  waters  shall  only  be  fished  during 
the  time  allotted  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  communal  committee.  Had  the 
knowledge  and  self-sacrifice  which  ac- 
tuate the  rude  Cossack  been  more 
powerful  with  us,  we  should  not  now 
be  deploring  the  annihilation  of  whole 
species  of  the  denizens  of  forest  and 
stream  before  the  march  of  our  higher 
civilization. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  peaceful 
unanimity  exists  with  any  other  people. 
Everything — the  products  of  the  land,  the 
factories,  the  fishermen  and  the  boat- 
men are  equally  divided  among  them. 
The  cripple  receives  as  much   as  does 
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the  able-bodied  man,  the   town  crier  as 
much  as  does  the  mayor. 

One  strange  thing  about  the  stur- 
geon fishing  I  had  nearly  omitted.  All 
the   barbless   hooks   used   by   the  Cos- 


and  Russian  and  German  hooks  have  to 
stand  aside.  These  hooks  are  about  five 
inches  long,  the  bend  being  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  and  the  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bend  to  the  point  is  gen- 
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sacks  in  far-off  Southeastern  Russia  are 
made  in  Sheffield,  England.  Sometimes 
the  product  of  the  Baltic  iron  is  tried ; 
sometimes  German  hooks  are  used.  But 
after  long  trial  Sheffield  has  the  market. 


erally  two  inches.  They  are  fastened  to 
the  lines  with  fine  copper  wire,  and  are 
renewed  very  often,  for  the  breaking  of 
one  hook  might  mean  the  loss  of  more 
than  one  fine  sturgeon. 


Fainted  tor  OUTING  by  J.  Carter  Beard. 
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OME  ten 
years  ago, 
towards 
the  close  of 
the  hot  season,  I  was  traveling  through 
the  somewhat  sparsely  inhabited  district 
of  Bintenna,  in  the  Eastern  province  of 
Ceylon.  The  country  was  wild  in  the 
extreme  and  abounding  with  all  the 
luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation.  Game 
was  very  abundant  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  natives  were  inclined  to 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  lands 
and  to  depend  upon  their  skill  in 
snaring  and  shooting  small  game,  such 
as  jungle-fowl,  wild  pigs  and  porcu- 
pines. Nearly  every  man  carried  a  gun 
with  him,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  dinner,  but  as  a  protection 
from  the  many  beasts  of  prey  which 
lurked  in  the  dense  undergrowth.  It 
was  the  paradise  of  the  sportsman. 
Although  it  suffered  from  lack  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  the 
people  appeared  to  be  contented  and 
happy.  Many  earned  a  living  by  shoot- 
ing deer  for  the  sake  of  the  hides  and 
horns,  for  which  they  readil}^  found  a 
market  with  the  Moorish  traders,  who 
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periodically  visited  them,  exchanging 
tobacco,  cloths  and  small  articles  of 
finery  for  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  At 
the  time  of  the  year  of  which  I  speak 
the  country  was  dried  and  parched,  and 
the  rivers  shrunken,  and  the  pools  a 
mere  hard  bed  of  mud  with  perhaps  a 
few  square  feet  of  water  in  the  middle, 
affording  a  wallow  and  refuge  for  the 
wild  pigs  from  the  swarms  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes  which  followed  them  even 
through  the  thickest  scrub.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  select  a  favorite  drinking 
place  and,  securely  seated  on  a  little 
platform  in  the  spreading  branches  of 
an  overshadowing  tree,  to  pot  the  un- 
suspecting deer  as  they  came  down  at 
night  to  quench  their  thirst.  It  was 
doubtless  a  murderous  proceeding,  but 
it  was  their  custom,  and  a  native's 
"  custom,"  let  me  add,  is  a  thing,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Per- 
sians, which  alters  not. 

I  was  traveling,  as  is  usual  when  on 
sucli  journeys,  in  a  bullock-cart,  which 
for  the  time  being  constituted  my 
home.  A  mattress  and  a  couple  of  pil- 
lows, a  box  with  a  few  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  and  a  double-barreled 
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g-un,  Xo.  12  C.  F.,  constituted  my  whole 
equipment.  I  was  out  on  business,  not 
on  a  shooting  trip.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
by  no  means  averse  to  an  occasional 
day's  sport.  Ordinarily  I  would  stroll 
out  in  the  early  morning  along  the  road. 


(every  servant  in  Ceylon  is  so  termed, 
whatever  may  be  his  age),  Raman,  acted 
as  cook  and  general  factotum.  He  was 
a  keen  sportsman  himself  and  took  great 
interest  in  my  success.  Nothing  gave 
him   greater   pleasure   than   to    be    in- 


"  TAKING    UP    THE    LITTLE    BLEEDING    FORM    IN    ITS    TRUNK."      (/,    iby.) 


ahead  of  the  cart,  which  toiled  slowl}" 
on,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  long-horned, 
mouse-colored,  big-humped  oxen,  and 
shoot  a  jungle-cock,  or  pigeon  or  pea- 
cock as  I  got  the  chance,  enjoying  at 
once  a  little  sport  and  providing  for  the 
next  meal.  The  cart  was  driven  by  an 
old  Tamil,  called  A^alan,  and  my  "  boy" 


trusted  for  an  afternoon  with  m}-  gam, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  pride 
with  which  he  would  exhibit  whatever 
he  brought  to  bag. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  way  we  would 
at  intervals  come  upon  a  village,  com- 
posed of  a  rest-house,  erected  by  the 
Government  for  passing  travelers,  the 
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hut  of  the  keeper  of  it,  and  a  little  shop 
or  two  where  native  vegetables,  salt-fish 
and  one  or  two  little  articles  required  in 
their  simple  cookery  were  sold.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  rest-house  keeper  to  see 
that  the  mail  was  properly  carried  by 
the  Tappal-runners,  who  passed  along- 
once  a  week,  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
few  letters  that  traversed  that  lonely 
road,  bearing  in  their  hands  a  spear 
with  a  couple  of  jangling  bells  to 
frighten  away  wild  beasts.  I  always 
pitied  these  runners  and  watched  them 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  as  they 
trotted  past  on  their  way,  looking  dusty 
and  weary.  Each  man  was  expected  to 
run  about  sixteen  miles,  when  he  handed 
over  his  mail-bag  to  a  successor  who 
was  ready,  waiting  for  him.  These  men 
were  the  carriers  of  news  also  from  one 
locality  to  another,  and  the  villagers 
looked  to  them  for  such  items  of  gossip  as 
came  within  their  simple  understanding. 

One  day  I  noticed  that  my  driver 
seemed  very  uneasy,  hurrying  the  oxen 
in  a  most  unusual  manner,  evidently 
wishing  to  reach  our  destination,  a 
neighboring   village,    before    sundown. 

"  What  is  the  matter, Valan  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Why  are  you  hurrying  the  oxen  ?  It 
is  too  hot  to  do  that ;  see  how  their 
tongues  hang  out." 

The  man  muttered  something  and 
allowed  them  to  resume  their  ordinary 
snail-like  pace,  but  presently,  when  he 
thought  my  attention  was  elsewhere, 
resumed  his  tactics,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  beasts,  who  could  not  understand 
why  the}^  should  be  called  upon  to 
hurry  at  all.  Feeling  sure  that  there 
was  something  the  matter,  I  resumed 
my  inquiries  and  learned  that  the 
Tappal-runner  who  had  passed  us  some 
hours  before  had  warned  him  that  we 
were  approaching  a  thick  forest,  the 
haunt  of  a  dreaded  rogue  elephant  whose 
depredations  were  the  talk  of  the  road 
and  who  had  only  a  day  or  two  before 
destroyed  an  entire  village  plantation  of 
yams  and  plantains.  I  had  heard  rumors 
of  this  rogue,  and  naturally  felt  inter- 
ested in  the  thought  that  I  was  now 
approaching  his  haunt  and  might  prob- 
ably run  against  him.  So  on  we  went, 
old  Valan's  mind  being  apparently 
somewhat  relieved  at  confiding  his  fears 
to  me  and  knowing  that  I  was,  at  any 
rate,  ready  to  show  fight  if  need  be. 

About  sunset,  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
straight  stretch  of  the  road,  we  saw  the 


graceful  branches  of  some  cocoanut- 
palms,  and  knew  that  we  were  close  to 
the  village.  By  and  by  we  turned  a 
corner  and  found  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  frightened  and  excited 
villagers,  who  stood  around  a  something 
the  very  thought  of  which  makes  me 
shudder.  There,  on  a  rude  shutter 
formed  of  jungle-poles  hastily  tied  to- 
gether with  creepers,  lay,  now  crushed 
and  mangled  out  of  all  semblance  to 
humanity,  what  had  been  the  unfortu- 
nate Tappal-runner  who  had  passed  us 
but  a  few  short  hours  before.  Hastily 
joining  the  group,  I  questioned  the  peo- 
ple as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
was  answered  by  all:  ^'- Artie !  Arn^ ! 
Thunniaven  !  TJiunniaven  !  "  (The  ele- 
phant !  The  elephant !  The  rogue ! 
The  rogue  !)  Quieting  their  excited 
speaking,  I  pitched  upon  one  who 
seemed  to  have  more  authority  than  the 
rest,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  the  rest- 
house  keeper,  and  from  him  I  learned 
that  a  little  while  ago  a  couple  of  vil- 
lagers, coming  in  from  a  patch  of  culti- 
vated ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
had  found  the  unfortunate  runner  lying 
crushed  and  dead  by  the  roadside,  his 
mangled  remains  and  the  torn  and  scat- 
tered mail  showing  clearly  that  the 
rogue  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Had  any  proofs  been  required,  the  prints 
of  the  brute's  huge  feet  in  the  loose  soil 
on  the  edge  of  the  road  were  sufficient 
to  condemn  him. 

In  Ceylon  the  advent  of  an  European 
is  always  looked  upon  as  a  sign  that 
there  is  going  to  be  shooting  of  one  sort 
or  another,  and  under  the  circumstances 
I  found  myself  in  the  position  of  St. 
George — bound  to  deliver  the  country 
from  the  ravages  of  the  dragon.  I  was 
not  altogether  prepared  to  accomplish 
this  feat,  as  I  was  not  provided  with  the 
heavy  artillery  usually  considered  neces- 
sary for  elephant  shooting,  but  as  I  had 
plenty  of  confidence  in  my  12-bore,  I  did 
not  decline  the  invitation. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  I 
might,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
say  something  about  a  rogue  elephant. 
A  rogue  is  one  that  has  been  driven 
from  a  herd,  generally  after  a  fierce  en- 
counter with  the  lord  of  it,  some  mighty 
old  bull  who  does  not  care  to  have  the 
beauties  of  his  harem  interfered  with. 
The  discomfited  rival  invariably  takes 
to  a  solitary  existence  and  gets  a  living 
in   the   easiest   possible    manner.       He 
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hangs  around  villages,  tears  up  plantain 
trees  and  feeds  upon  their  succulent 
stems,  drags  up  bunches  of  growing 
paddy  (rice),  and,  if  interfered  with, 
fiercely  attacks  and  kills  the  natives, 
who  endeavor  to  defend  their  crops. 
Once  having  slain  some  one,  he  takes  to 
waylaying  solitary  travelers,  merely  for 
the  love  of  slaughter,  and  becomes  the 
terror  of  the  neighborhood,  until  he  is 
either  slain  by  some  wandering  Nimrod, 
or,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
departs  for  "fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new." 

There  was  no  rest  for  any  one  in  the 
village  that  night.  A  state  of  suppressed 
excitement  prevailed.  The  men,  wrapped 
in  their  blankets  to  protect  them  from 
the  dew,  sat  out  in  the  moonlight  around 
fires  built  on  the  road,  whilst  the  women, 
collected  in  the  hut  where  lay  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  runner,  added 
their  lamentations  to  those  of  the  widow, 
ever  and  anon  raising  the  dreadful 
death-wail.  To  add  to  the  general  de- 
pression, the  village  sweeper  beat  a 
tom-tom  continuously  in  that  particular 
rhythm  which  is  never  heard  among  the 
natives  except  in  case  of  a  death.  As  if 
things  were  not  bad  enough,  a  band  of 
jackals,  led  by  their  keen  scent,  congre- 
gated at  the  spot  where  the  disaster 
occurred,  and  made  night  hideous  with 
their  bowlings,  whilst  the  village  curs 
answered  by  fierce  barking  and  yelpings. 
Sleep  was  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  lay  under  my  mosquito  net- 
ting, thinking  over  the  day's  occurrence 
and  forming  plans  for  the  punishment 
of  the  rogue,  until  at  last  I  fell  asleep 
toward  morning  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  awoke  only  when  the  boy  appeared 
Avith  a  cup  of  coffee  and  the  announce- 
ment that  my  bath  was  ready. 
._  At  day-dawn  messengers  had  been 
dispatched  to  one  or  two  neighboring 
villages  to  warn  the  people  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  before  long  groups  of  ex- 
cited men  and  women  could  be  seen 
wending  their  way  to  attend  the  burial 
of  the  elephant's  victim.  At  about  noon, 
all  being  ready,  the  body  was  laid  on  a 
rude  bier,  wrapped  in  white  cotton  and 
decked  with  marigolds  (a  flower  which 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  all  native  cer- 
emonies), and  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  tom-toms,  pipes  and  conch-shells, 
the  village  curs  adding  their  howls  to 
the  general  noise,  the  funeral  procession 
departed    for    the   neighboring   burial- 


ground,  where  in  a  shallow  grave  the 
poor  body  was  laid. 

About  sunset,  when  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  over,  all  the  men  present  waited 
on  me  in  a  body  to  know  how  I  pro- 
posed to  rid  them  of  their  enemy.  I 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  learn 
something  about  the  animal  and  of  his 
particular  habits ;  so,  addressing  the 
head-man,  a  venerable  individual,  I 
questioned  him,  listening  in  silence. 

"This  rogue,"  said  the  old  man,  "is 
visiting  us  for  the  second  time.  Seven 
years  ago  he  haunted  our  jungles  and 
destroyed  our  fields.  He  went  away 
and  left  us  because  a  large  herd  of 
elephants  happened  to  stray  into  our 
neighborhood,  but  now  he  has  come 
back  again." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  same 
rogue  ?  "  I  naturally  asked. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  he  is  blind  of 
one  eye  and  has  a  broken  tusk."  Turn- 
ing to  a  young  man  who  sat  beside  him, 
he  added  :  "  Tell  the  Thoray,  my  son, 
how  it  was  the  rogue  became  blind." 

"Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "it  was 
seven  years  ago  when  it  happened,  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  paddy 
was  beginning  to  ripen  and  the  tanks 
were  drying  up.  I  was  then  but  a  lad, 
and  my  father  had  sent  me  to  the  paddy 
field  to  scare  away  the  birds  that  came 
down  in  clouds  to  feed  on  the  grain. 
On  the  lower  branches  of  an  ironwood 
tree  I  had  some  time  before  constructed 
a  platform  on  which  to  sit  in  order  that 
I  might  survey  the  whole  field.  I  had 
chosen  this  particular  tree  because  it 
was  well  situated  for  the  purpose  and 
because,  as  the  Thoray  (master)  knows, 
the  ironwood  tree  bears  a  fruit  of  which 
I,  boy-like,  was  very  fond.  As  events 
proved,  it  was  a  lucky  selection.  I  had 
been  sitting  there  (continued  the  man) 
for  some  hours  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  sleepy,  when  suddenly  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  breaking 
boughs,  and  looking  in  the  direction,  I 
saw  the  form  of  an  immense  elephant. 
It  walked  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
field  and  began  pulling  up  bunches 
of  paddy  and  feeding  on  their  heads. 
Without  calculating  the  consequences 
I  shouted,  thinking  perhaps  to  scare  it. 
I  had  with  me  a  gun  which  my  father, 
the  Vunnier,  had  bought  from  Ismail 
Lebbe,  the  Moorish  trader.  It  was  only 
loaded  with  shot,  and  I  did  not  dream 
of  discharging  it.      But,  sir,  when  the 
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elephant  heard  me  shout  he  tiu-ned 
round  and  walked  straight  to  my  watch- 
ing" place.  I  was  too  frightened  to 
move,  and  it  was  only  when  the  beast 
put  up  his  trunk  to  seize  me  that  I  at- 
tempted to  defend  myself.  Putting  the 
o-un  to  my  shoulder,  I  aimed  at  its  left 
eye  and  fired.  Dropping  the  gun 
quickly,  I  climbed  up  the  higher 
branches  of  the  tree,  only  in  time  to 
save  myself  from  the  elephant,  for, 
maddened  by  the  shot  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  sight  of  one  eye,  it  rushed 
furiously  at  me  and  tore  down  the  plat- 
form, shrieking  with  rage,  and  breaking 
the  poles  of  which  it  was  constructed 
into  a  hundred  pieces.  The  gun,  alas  ! 
Thoray,  Avas  broken  too  by  the  beast: 
may  dogs  defile  his  grave !  It  then 
tried  to  break  down  the  tree.  It  twnsted 
its  trunk  around  it  and  swayed  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  so  that  I  nearly  fell 
upon  its  back.  At  last  it  gave  up  and 
trotted  off  into  the  jungle,  and  I  ran 
home  to  luy  father." 

A  low  murmur  of  approval  ran  round 
the  little  audience  as  the  young  man 
finished  his  story.  Then  the  head-man, 
turning  to  a  female  form  crouching  in 
the  background,  said  : 

"  ParaA^athi,  my  daughter,  come  and 
tell  the  Thoray  what  happened  to  you." 

A  woman  with  hair  disheveled  and 
with  streaming  eyes  threw  herself  upon 
the  earth  at  my  "feet,  sobbing  incoher- 
ently, at  the  same  time  telling  her  tale. 

Her  story  was  as  follows  :  About  a 
week  ago  she  had  left  her  hut  and  gone 
to  the  garden,  wherein  she  and  her 
husband  grew  a  few  vegetables,  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  up  some  sw^eet  pota- 
toes with  w'hich  to  make  a  curry.  She 
had  taken  her  only  child,  an  infant  of 
.  less  than  a  year.  Whilst  digging  she 
had  laid  the  little  one,  wrapped  in  a 
linen  cloth,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
Presently  Avhile  busily  at  work  she  heard 
the  child  cry,  and  turning  quickly.  Oh 
horror  I  saw'  an  immense  elephant,  the 
same  rogue — for  she  recognized  it  by  its 
single  tusk — standing  over  it,  turning 
over  the  little  bundle  with  the  tip  of  its 
trunk.  Petrified  with  fear  and  appre- 
hension, she  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  beast  suddenly 
lifted  its  forefoot  and  placed  it  on  the 
baby,  crushing  it  before  her  eyes  into  a 
shapeless  mass,  that  she  gave  vent  to  a 
shriek  of  agony.  Taking  up  the  little 
bleeding  form  in  its  trunk,  the  elephant 


threw  it  from  it  as  if  satisfied  with  its 
work,  and  then  looked  at  the  distracted 
mother,  who,  lost  to  all  sense  of  fear, 
rushed  to  her  child.  Strange  to  say,  the 
beast  did  not  attempt  to  do  her  any 
harm,  but  turned  back  into  the  jungle 
and  disappeared.  This  was  her  story,  and 
the  sympathetic  murmurs  and  ejacula- 
tions showed  how  deeply  the  listeners 
felt  for  the  unfortunate  Paravathi. 

Had  I  needed  any  incentive  to  con- 
firm me  in  my  determination  to  rid  the 
country  of  this  demon,  I  think  I  should 
have  certainly  found  it  in  the  story  I 
had  just  listened  to,  for  poor  Paravathi's 
distress,  and  the  harrowing  details  of 
her  recital,  would  have  moved  the  most 
unsportsmanlike  of  men.  When  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  starting  out  the 
following  day  and  asked  for  a  guide,  a 
dozen  eager  voices  volunteered.  I  picked 
out  the  man  who  had  wounded  the  ele- 
phant before  and  told  him  to  be  ready. 
The  head-man  told  me  that  it  was  the 
invariable  habit  of  the  rogue  to  bathe 
in  a  neighboring  tank  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day,  and  that  I  might  save 
myself  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  simply 
going  there  and  intercepting  him  as  he 
returned  to  the  jungle. 

The  next  day  I  was  ready  for  the 
fray.  I  had  spent  the  morning  in  care- 
fully cleaning  and  oiling  the  locks  of 
my  gun,  for  I  was  determined  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance,  and  in  loading  a  few 
special  cartridges.  Four  drams  of  Curtis 
&  Harvey  and  a  spherical  No.  12  bul- 
let I  felt  confident  would  do  what  I 
w^anted,  if  only  properly  placed. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  accompanied 
by  my  guide,  whose  name,  by  the  by, 
was  Thevan,  I  started.  It  was  hot — 
awfully  hot — and  I  knew  that  his  rogue- 
ship  w'ould  be  found  cooling  his  wicked 
hide  in  the  tank.  Our  path  lay  along  the 
government  road  for  about  a  mile ;  after 
that  we  struck  off  on  a  cattle  track 
which  led  to  the  water.  For  about  an 
hour  w^e  walked  silently  on ;  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirred,  and  in  the  dense  scrub, 
which  rose  alDOut  ten  or  fifteen  feet  on 
either  side,  the  heat  was  like  that  of  an 
oven.  On  we  went,  occasionally  dis- 
turbing a  snake  basking  on  a  rock,  or  a 
hare  that  hopped  off  from  her  form  in 
the  long  grass.  As  I  looked  up  on 
either  side  and  saw  the  tangled  scrub, 
composed  of  thorns  and  creepers  of  the 
most  impenetrable  kind,  in  which  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  force  a 
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passage,  I  felt  how  utterly  I  should  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  brute  should  he 
come  suddenly  upon  me  in  such  quar- 
ters. However,  it  v/as  no  use  anticipat- 
ing trouble,  and  on  we  went.  After 
about  an  hour  of  this  work  Thevan 
touched  me  on  the  arm  and  pointing 
to  a  cassia-tree,  whose  delicate  acacia- 
like leaves  trembled  in  a  gentle  breeze, 
whispered  that  it  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
scrub  and  that  from  there  the  lake  was 
in  full  view.  Advancing  with  more 
caution  than  before,  we  peered  through 
an  opening  in  the  bushes,  and  there 
before  us  lay  the  tank,  a  silver  sheet  of 
water  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across. 
It  had  originally  been  much  bigger, 
probably  a  mile  or  so,  but  the  drought 
had  dried  it  up  and  a  long  stretch  of 
mud  and  turf  lay  between  us  and  the 
water's  edge,  making  approach  under 
cover  utterly  impossible. 

I  looked  for  the  rogue  and  was  begin- 
ning to  experience  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment, when  all  of  a  sudden  from  a 
clump  of  rushes  growing  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  brink  there  arose  an  ele- 
phant of  a  size  and  appearance  that  al- 
most took  my  breath  away.  He  had 
been  lying  down  on  his  side  and  now 
stood  up  facing  us,  revealing  his  full 
height.  He  certainly  seemed  gigantic, 
and  I  at  once  realized  that  I  had  my 
work  cut  out  for  me.  One  tusk  he  had, 
and  it  gleamed  white  and  polished  in 
the  sunlight  ;  the  other  was  apparently 
broken  off  short,  done,  I  dare  say,  in  the 
battle-royal  that  drove  him  a  wanderer 
from  the  herd.  After  watching  him  for 
a  short  time  I  determined  to  try  and 
reach  a  clump  of  tall  forest  which  The- 
van by  signs  indicated  was  the  place  the 
rogue  would  probably  make  for,  and  as 
the  wind  was  favorable  for  the  attempt, 
we  started  off,  keeping  well  away  from  the 
edge  of  the  bush.  Fortunately  we  struck 
a  deer-path  which  led  in  the  desired 
direction,  and  so  were  able  to  proceed 
with  comparative  ease.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  got  half-way  across  to  our 
destination  the  track  brought  us  pretty 
close  to  the  edge  again,  and  although 
we  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  rogue,  yet  we 
startled  a  couple  of  lapwings  which 
commenced  fluttering  round  and  round, 
uttering  their  plaintive  cries  to  attract 
us  away  from  what  was  probably  their 
nest.  A  smothered  exclamation  from 
Thevan  drew  my  attention  to  the  ele- 
phant, who,  although  a  long  way  off,  and 


splashing  itself  over  with  water,  had 
detected  the  alarm  of  the  birds,  and,  with 
cunning,  stood  watching  the  spot  to  de- 
tect the  cause  of  it.  We  did  not  move  ; 
we  almost  held  our  breath,  so  silently 
did  we  stand.  But  presently,  as  if  con- 
vinced that  some  foe  lay  hidden  there, 
it  marched  straight  for  the  clump  we 
were  making  for,  causing  the  water  to 
fly  into  spray  as  it  strode  along.  We, 
let  it  be  understood,  had  to  skirt  the  edge 
of  the  tank,  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  the  rogue 
went  in  a  straight  line,  and  consequently 
got  the  cover  long  before  we  could  hope 
to. intercept  him.  I  did  not  attempt  it, 
however,  but  thought  it  better  to  let 
him  alone  for  a  little  while  and  then  to 
take  up  his  trail  and  trust  to  luck.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  about  an  hour  we  resumed 
our  course  and  at  length  struck  the  point 
where  the  elephant  entered  the  jungle. 
I  looked  at  his  foot-prints.  Ye  gods  ! 
what  a  size  !  Stooping  down,  I  placed 
my  outstretched  hands  across  one  and 
estimated  it  to  be  twenty-one  inches 
across,  and  as  twice  the  circumference 
of  the  foot  is  the  height  of  the  beast,  I 
put  this  one  down  at  eleven  feet — no 
mean  size,  let  me  add. 

We  now  took  up  the  trail  and  cau- 
tiously followed  it,  keeping  a  watchful 
ear  for  the  slightest  sound.  The  cun- 
ning of  the  brute  was  at  once  apparent. 
After  entering  the  jungle  it  returned  to 
the  edge  of  the  bush  at  a  different  point 
to  see  if  the  object  of  his  alarm  should 
show  itself.  Our  wisdom  therefore  in 
remaining  hidden  for  so  long  was  ap- 
parent. After  waiting  some  little  while, 
the  beast  started  off  leisurely,  feeding 
as  it  went,  pulling  up  a  cardamom  plant 
here  or  a  tempting  bunch  of  bamboo 
there.  Steadily  and  silently  we  followed, 
expecting  to  come  up  with  it  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

The  jungle  was  very  thick,  but  not  as 
dense  and  thorny  as  before.  Huge  trees 
grew  up  around  us  and  a  mass  of  inter- 
lacing creepers  made  a  network  that 
rendered  everything  dim  and  indistinct. 
Thevan  was  leading,  his  body  bent,  look- 
ing for  the  foot-prints  ;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  unless  the  ground  is  quite 
soft  the  tread  of  an  elephant  scarcely 
leaves  an  impression,  and  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  forest  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
follow  it.  For  about  half  a  mile  the 
track  continued  in  a  pretty  straight  line; 
then,  to  my  surprise,  it  turned  sharp  off 
to  the  left.     This  struck  me  as  some- 
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\vhat  strange  and  I  placed  my  hand 
upon  Thevan's  shoulder  in  order  that  we 
might  halt  for  a  moment  to  take  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  He  turned  at  my 
touch,  and  as  he  did  so  I  saw  a  look  of 
terror  come  into  his  face,  as  he  started 
back,  gasping  '■'■  Arne !"  (The  elephant !) 
Looking  quickly  over  my  shoulder,  what 
did  I  see  but  an    enormous    head  and 


but  what  was  my  relief  to  see  the  dark 
mountain-like  form  rush  past  me  in  pur- 
suit of  Thevan.  Picking  myself  up  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  I  was  yet  too  late  for 
a  shot,  as  it  all  took  place  in  less  time 
than  I  could  tell  it,  and  the  distant  crash- 
ing of  the  underbrush  told  the  progress 
of  the  rogue.  I  felt  horribly  sick  at  the 
thought  of  the  fate  of  my  poor  compan- 
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trunk  towering  over  me  as  the  brute 
made  a  sudden  rush  forward.  It  had 
evidently  described  a  semicircle,  gone 
back  on  its  track,  having  discovered  it 
was  followed,  and  then  charged  down 
on  us.  As  quick  as  thought  I  made  a 
jump  to  one  side,  but  as  I  did  so  my  foot 
caught  in  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  and  I  fell 
almost  in  the  very  path  of  the  brute.  I 
instinctively  held  my  breath,  expecting 
to  be  crushed  under  its  ponderous  feet ; 


ion,  but  with  joy  beheld  him  slide  down  a 
neighboring  tree,  up  which  with  monkey- 
like agility  he  had  climbed. 

Feeling  now  on  our  mettle  and  deter- 
mined not  to  be  caught  tripping  again, 
we  resumed  our  way. 

I  know  full  well  that  I  owed  escape 
solely  to  the  fact  of  having  jumped  aside 
under  his  blind  eye  ;  had  it  been  the 
other — well,  I  should  probably  not  be 
telling  this  story. 
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On  we  went.  This  time  I  took  the 
lead,  keeping  well  on  the  qui  vivt\  as  in- 
deed we  both  were.  We  had  no  wish 
of  being  again  attacked  from  the  rear. 
For  some  distance,  as  long  as  the  rush 
of  the  rogue  had  lasted,  the  trail  was 
well  defined,  but  as  he  slackened  his 
space,  having  been  foiled  in  his  cunning 
attempt,  he  had  apparently  resumed  his 
stealthy  mode  of  progression  ;  and  I 
might  here  reinark  that  an  elephant  can 
go  through  the  densest  forest  with 
scarcely  a  sound  to  betray  its  where- 
abouts, far  less  indeed  than  an  ordi- 
nary white  man.  Steadily  we  advanced, 
peering  ahead  in  case  the  rogue  should 
be  waiting  for  us,  and  pausing  for  a  few 
minutes  at  intervals,  endeavoring  to 
catch  a  sound.  Presently,  after  about 
three  miles  of  this  work,  we  crossed  a 
little  bit  of  soft  ground  deeply  pitted 
by  the  prints  of  his  feet,  and  I  noticed 
with  pleasure  that  we  were  close  on  him, 
for  the  moisture  was  yet  trickling  into 
them.  Pointing  this  out  to  Thevan,  I 
went  on.  So  far  the  jungle  had  been 
composed  of  large  trees  with  light  un- 
derbrush, but  now  it  began  to  get  much 
more  scrubby  and  dense,  containing  a 
good  deal  of  rattan-canes,  whose  hooked 
tendrils  would  have  effectually  barred 
our  passage  only  for  the  fact  that  the 
way  had  been  cleared  for  us.  Occasion- 
ally we  would  cross  a  little  bit  of  turf, 
which  was  a  relief.  This  went  on  for 
some  little  while,  and  as  we  were  walk- 
ing pretty  fast  I  felt  sure  that  we  were 
not  far  off.  Suddenly  I  felt  my  arm 
clutched  by  Thevan  and,  stopping,  im- 
mediately saw  that  he  was  pointing  with 
the  other  hand  to  a  clump  of  tangled 
rattan  jungle  some  twenty-five  yards 
ahead  of  us.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  dis- 
cover what  he  had  seen — but  no  ;  I  could 
make  nothing  out.  I  shook  my  head,  and 
as  I  did  so  Thevan  with  his  arm  imi- 
tated the  action  of  the  beast's  trunk 
when  sensitively  seeking  anything.  I 
looked  again,  and  sure  enough  I  saw 
what  I  had  not  noticed  before — about 
a  couple  of  feet  of  the  trunk,  with  the 
little  finger-like  attachment,  projecting 
beyond  the  clump,  bent  in  our  direction, 
evidently  with  the  idea  of  getting  our 
wind,  the  body  of  the  owner  being  mean- 
while hidden  from  view.  His  tactics 
were  now  obvious.  He  had  stepped 
aside  from  his  straight  course,  and,  hid- 
den as  he  was,  would  have  charged 
straight  down  on  us  as  we  got  opposite 


him.  Fortunately,  in  the  dense  scrub 
there  was  no  breeze  moving,  and  as  we 
had  been  walking  with  catlike  softness, 
he  had  not  become  aware  of  our  pres- 
ence. We  could  not  go  on,  and  the 
only  thing  was  to  wait  until  he  had 
abandoned  his  position.  So  crouching 
behind  the  thick  leaves  of  a  clump  of 
cardamoms,  we  waited,  expecting  to  see 
him  move  off.  Presently  the  trunk  was 
withdrawn,  and  with  scarcely  a  rustle 
to  betray  his  progress,  he  retired  by  the 
rear,  carefully  keeping  out  of  sight  of 
his  own  trail.  We  understood  his  cun- 
ning and  smiled.  Evidently  he  was 
bent  on  showing  fight,  but  if  he  could 
he  did  not  intend  to  give  us  a  chance.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  to 
stick  to  him  until  I  could  get  him  into 
the  open. 

My  chance  of  success  I  knew  la}^  in 
the  forehead  shot.  There  are  only  two 
fatal  places  in  the  skull  of  the  elephant : 
one  in  the  forehead,  in  a  depression 
shaped  like  a  herald's  shield,  right  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  the  other  on  the 
temple,  between  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
One  of  these  I  determined  to  get,  and  I 
was  willing  to  wait  for  the  opportunity. 

I  could  see  from  the  position  of  the 
sun,  which  was  now  getting  low,  that 
we  were  working  back  towards  the  tank 
from  which  we  had  started,  and  this 
fact  lent  me  fresh  energy,  for  it  meant 
that  I  had  so  much  less  to  tramp  home- 
ward. The  rogue,  like  all  wild  animals, 
had  his  beat,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
wander  into  strange  country.  He  had 
evidently  reached  its  limit,  and  was 
now  heading  back.  Silently  we  kept 
on  the  trail,  walking  with  every  possi- 
ble caution,  with  eye  and  ear  on  the 
alert,  and  expecting  to  see  our  quarry 
every  moment.  Presently  we  could  see 
by  his  tracks  that  he  was  going  slower 
and  wavering  a  little  in  his  line  of 
march,  evidently  contemplating  a  halt. 
The  tension  on  my  nerves  was  intense. 

Presently  the  scrub  ended  and  a  few 
large  trees  gave  the  surroundings  a  park- 
like appearance,  and  with  a  more  exten- 
sive range  of  vision,  I  knew  we  should 
soon  come  within  sight  of  the  elephant. 
We  did  so  even  sooner  than  I  had  expect- 
ed. Turning  a  clump  of  prickly  tangle 
of  rattan  scrub,  we  came  into  full  view 
of  the  tank  where  we  had  first  sighted 
him.  Now,  once  more,  not  far  from 
where  we  first  stood,  we  beheld  the 
rogue,  ready  and  waiting  for  us. 
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What  a  magnificent  picture  he  made, 
standing"  on  a  little  rise,  with  his  trunk 
gTacefuUy  curved,  pointing  towards  tis 
to  get  our  wind,  his  ears  cocked  to 
catch  the  slightest  noise  !  As  we  came 
into  full  view  he  turned  his  head  a  little 
so  as  to  bring  his  one  eye  to  bear  fully 
iipon  us,  and  I  could  see  that  he  now 
disdained  to  fly  and  was  prepared  to  do 
battle.  I  knew  I  was  in  for  a  duel  now 
ci  la  mortc.  Who  was  to  be  the  victor  I 
could  not  say.  .  Quickly  stepping  clear 
of  the  scrub  so  as  to  be  free  of  all  im- 
pediments, I  stood  there  ready  for  him. 
He  was  about  fifty  yards  off  and  ready 
for  me.  For  about  a  minute  we  stood 
eyeing  one  another  ;  then  he  gradually 
approached  me,  reducing  the  distance 
by  about  ten  yards  ;  then  up  went  his 
trunk  and  with  a  shrill  scream  he 
charged  ! 

What  followed  seemed  like  a  brief 
dream.  I  remember  my  gun  was  np  to 
my  shoulder  in  an  instant,  pointing  to 
his  forehead,  and  I  wondered  how  I  was 
to  reach  the  fatal  spot  because  his  trunk 
was  up,  covering  it.  Just  as  he  was 
upon  me — so  close  that  I  almost  jumped 
aside — down  came  his  trunk  with  a  swish, 
revealing  the  depression  between  and 
above  the  line  of  the  eyes  I  sought.  In 
an  instant  I  covered  it  with  my  gun  and 
fired,  springing  clear  only  just  in  time. 


For  an  instant  I  thought  I  had  missed 
the  spot,  and  I  brought  my  gun  up  again 
for  another  shot  behind  the  ear.  "But 
it  was  unnecessar3^  Down  came  the 
mighty  mountain  of  flesh  onto  its  head, 
and  lay  there  silent  and  motionless,  ex- 
cept for  a  slight  convulsive  twitching  of 
the  tip  of  the  trunk. 

I  drew  a  long  breath,  for  I  knew  it  had 
been  touch  and  go.  I  gazed  on  the 
brute  as  it  lay  there,  and  almost  regret- 
ted what  I  had  done  ;  but  then  came  the 
feeling  of  pride  in  my  achievement,  and 
I  threw  up  my  cap  with  a  hurrah  ! 
Thevan,  who  had  kept  close  to-  me  all 
the  time,  grinned  his  approval,  and  after 
I  had  had  a  good  look  at  my  vanquished 
foe  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  rested  a  little 
while,  discussing  with  my  faithful  fol- 
lower the  incidents  of  the  chase.  On 
measuring  the  rogue  —  now  rogue  no 
longer — the  tape  reached  eleven  feet 
one  inch  from  heel  to  spine.  A  very 
fair  specimen,  as  any  one  will  admit  who 
is  conversant  with  these  things. 

Starting  homeward,  we  covered  the 
ground  between  us  and  the  village  in  a 
very  short  time,  where,  refreshed  with  a 
bath  and  a  hearty  meal,  I  sat  outside 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  listening  to 
the  tales  of  the  former  doings,  as  re- 
counted by  the  head-man  and  other  vil- 
lagers, of  the  Bintenna  rogue. 


SILENT  AND   MOTIONLESS."      {p.    171.) 
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BY    J.     N.     HALL,    M.D. 


^HE    wild  goose    is 
the    largest    and 
finest     of    the 
common  aquatic 
game    birds     of    the 
United  States.      The 
swan,  which  is  larger, 
is  found  over  limited 
areas,  appearing  here 
in  Colorado  occasion- 
all}',  but  the  goose  is 
found   in    alinost    all 
'^'  of    the     States    with 

^  __  i**"  greater    or    less    fre- 

—       ^  quency.      I  am  famil- 

■^^    ^  iar   with  four    varie- 

ties in  Colorado.  The  most  common 
is  the  Branta  Canadensis,  or  common 
Canada  goose,  a  widely,  distributed 
variety.  Next  in  frequency  here,  and 
first  in  this  regard  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  the  cackling  goose,  Hutchins' 
goose,  or  B.  Canadensis  Hutchinsit, 
much  resembling  the  former,  excepting 
that  its  bill  is  much  shorter,  and  its 
weight  but  six  pounds  on  the  average, 
that  of  the  Canadian  variety  being  ten 
to  eleven  pounds.  These  two  varieties 
are  so  much  alike  in  everything  but  size 
that  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  curator  of 
birds  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, terms  the  lesser  B.  Canadensis 
minima.  This  is  the  goose  which  occa- 
sionally "  tumbles  "  in  its  flight,  after 
the  manner  of  the  sand-hill  crane. 

Occasionally  we  see  a  few  white 
geese,  ordinarily  miscalled  "  brant "  by 
the  hunters — the  snow  goose,  or  Chen 
hyperboreas.  Its  primary  wing-feathers 
are  black,  the  contrast  with  the  bril- 
liant white  of  its  body  and  the  main 
portion  of  the  wings  giving  it  an  es- 
pecially brilliant  appearance  when  fly- 
ing. 

Lastly  we  have,  rarely,  the  only  true 
goose  found  in  North  America,  the  An- 
ser  albifrons  gatnbeli,  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  pink  bill  and  feet,  these 
portions  being  black  in  all  of  the  other 
varieties. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  he  once 
killed  here  what  he  has  heard  called  in 
Canada  the  Arctic  goose,  a  large  white- 


breasted  variety  weighing  about  six- 
teen pounds  when  full  grown,  I  am  un- 
able to  identify  this  bird,  and,  as  I  was 
unable  to  show  him  a  specimen,  Mr. 
Ridgway  could  afford  me  no  help.  I 
surmise  that  it  may  have  been  a  wan- 
dering specimen  of  Bernicla  leneopsis,  or 
B.  lencopareia.  It  certainly  is  extremely 
rare  in  this  region. 

Wild  geese  are  very  wary  and  diffi- 
cult to  approach.  They  may  be  shot 
occasionally  with  the  rifle  when  resting 
or  feeding,  but  not  commonly  with  the 
shotgun,  for  they  usually  alight  only 
where  they  can  command  an  unob- 
structed view  of  everything  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  have  often  tried  to 
crawl  up  to  a  flock,  but  only  twice  have 
I  succeeded  in  approaching  within  one 
hundred  yards,  although  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  if  they  would  alight  upon 
rough  ground. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  best  method  of 
shooting  them  in  this  region,  I  will  de- 
scribe a  typical  morning's  sport  with 
these  birds,  enjoyed  in  the  winter  of 
1890-91.  Many  of  the  geese  which  an- 
nually arrive  in  October  and  November, 
had  continued  their  flight  to  the  south- 
ward, but  plenty  remained  for  excellent 
shooting.  A  heavy  snow  had  fallen, 
with  a  severe  wind  following,  so  that 
the  ground  was  bare  in  places,  while 
near  every  little  obstruction  lay  a  deep 
drift.  The  wheat-stubble  was  thus 
comparatively  bare,  while  every  irrigat- 
ing ditch,  with  its  border  of  sunflowers, 
was  covered  by  a  heavy  drift.  As  the 
sun  rose  upon  a  sharp  winter's  morn- 
ing, I  had  my  twenty-five  decoy  geese 
set  upon  the  bare  stubble  at  a  place 
where  much  wheat  had  been  left  upon 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  harvest.  My 
pony  was  placed  well  out  of  sight  be- 
hind a  neighboring  hill,  while  twenty 
yards  from  the  decoys  I  was  sheltered 
in  a  pit  four  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  snow 
which  covered  the  irrigating  ditch. 
With  a  blanket  spread  upon  the  bottom 
and  a  "stall  "  dug  at  one  side  of  the  pit, 
and  lined  with  burlap,  to  protect  the 
guns  from  the  snow,  I  awaited  the 
game. 
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As  the  morning-  was  cold,  the  geese 
did  not  begin  to  fly  until  the  sun  shone 
brightly  where  they  sat  upon  the  bare 
sandbars  in  the  South  Platte  River,  a 
mile  to  the  southward.  About  8  a.  m. 
I  heard  the  familiar  "honk,"  "honk," 
and  soon  a  faint  black  line  just  above 
the  horizon  over  the  river  indicated 
that  the  geese  were  on  the  wing.     As 


field  which  I  had  selected,  and  the  past 
week  having  been  cold,  no  hunters  had 
disturbed  them.  I  therefore  felt  rea- 
sonably certain  of  some  sport  during 
the  morning.  Five  minutes  later  a 
black  line  appeared  again  to  the  south- 
ward, and  soon  three  or  four  geese  were 
heading  for  the  decoys.  The  closely 
choked  "  Parker  "  was  loaded  with  num- 


"a  passing  flock." 


they  approached  within  half  a  mile  it 
became  apparent  that  this  flock  was 
heading  too  far  to  the  westward  to 
reach  my  field,  probably  being  attracted 
to  some  other  spot  where  they  had  been 
feeding  without  disturbance  for  some 
days.  But  I  knew  that  thirty  or  forty 
small  flocks  had  been  feeding-    in  the 


ber  four  shot,  for  use  if  the  geese  came 
in  close  to  the  pit — within  forty  yards, 
say — while  the  other  gun,  a  cylinder 
bore,  was  charged  with  B.  B.  shot,  for 
use  at  a  greater  distance.  The  prime 
object,  however,  in  having  two  guns  on 
hand  was  that  I  might  be  able  to  fire  at 
the  second   flocks  that  so  often  follow 
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close  behind  the  first.     Both  guns  are 
rather  heavy   lo-gauge  breech-loaders, 
using  five  drams    of    powder    and    an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  shot.      As  the 
geese  swung  up  to  the  wind  it  became 
apparent  that  their  habitual  caution  was 
going  to  prevent  a  close  shot,  and  I  was 
prepared  with  the  gun  using  the  heavy 
shot.     They  passed  at  about  sixty  yards, 
and,  with  a  careful  aim  about  three  feet 
in  front  of   the  foremost  one,    I  fired. 
He  fell  instantly.     The  second  barrel 
carried  away  a  quill  from  number  two's 
wing,  but  he  went  off  otherwise  appar- 
ently  uninjured.     I    crouched    out    of 
sight  again,  for  a  single  goose  was  com- 
ing in  from  further  down  the  river.      A 
"  single  "  rarely  fails  to  decoy  in  close 
enough  for  a  shot,  and  both  guns  were 
ready    as    before.      This    bird    swung 
around   broadside-to   when  fifty  yards 
away,  and  I  tried  the  coarse  shot  on  him. 
At  the  first  barrel  he  dropped  one  foot 
down,  showing  that  the  leg  was  broken, 
and  a   few  feathers  floated  away ;   but 
he  still  flew  on,  turning  straight  away. 
The  second  barrel  broke  a  wing  and  he 
fell.     As  he  started  to  crawl  off  I   fin- 
ished him  with  a  load  of  small  shot. 

Next  came  a  flock  of  five.  They 
passed  about  forty  yards  away,  and, 
with  the  first  charge  of  the  small  shot 
I  dropped  the  leader,  but  missed  en- 
tirely with  the  second  barrel,  probably 
from  not  allowing  sufficiently  for  their 
headway.  Geese  fly  so  rapidly  that 
they  pass  over  a  considerable  distance 
while  the  shot  is  traveling  forty  yards, 
and  one  must  calculate  this  very  nicely 
to  strike  them  fairly.  However,  I  al- 
ways prefer  to  miss  entirely  than  to 
wound  a  bird  and  have  him  go  off  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  coyotes. 

Several  flocks  now  passed  over  to  the 
field  where  the  first  ones  had  pitched, 
and,  as  it  was  nine  o'clock,  I  began  to 
fear  that  they  might  not  come  in  great 
numbers  to  my  own  field.  I  gathered 
up  the  three  dead  ones  while  waiting, 
and  as  I  reached  the  pit  saw  a  small 
bunch  coming  from  the  river  straight 
on  and  flying  low.  By  rising  just  be- 
fore it  was  time  to  shoot,  I  turned  them 
slightly,  thus  getting  a  broadside  shot, 
which  is  infinitely  better  than  one 
"  head-on."  The  first  one  fell  thirty- 
five  yards  from  the  pit,  and  number 
two,  a  few  yards  ahead  of  him,  at  about 
the  same  distance,  for  they  were  cir- 
cling around  me. 


Two  clean  kills,  shooting  at  single 
birds,  made  me  feel  in  better  spirits. 
It  means  more  when  shooting  geese 
than  with  any  other  of  our  feathered 
game.  Their  feathers  are  almost  imper- 
meable from  the  front,  and  they  are 
able  to  carry  off  a  lot  of  shot.  I  have 
twice  struck  a  goose  in  the  heart  with 
a  B.  B.  shot  and  seen  him  go  on  for 
some  distance  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, when  his  gradual  fall  from  the 
flock,  from  the  loss  of  blood,  caused  me 
to  notice  him  closely.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  bird  fell  dead  four  hundred 
yards  from  me  ;  in  the  second,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  Investigation  showed 
that  neither  one  was  struck  excepting 
with  the  single  shot  in  the  heart. 
Generally  speaking,  the  goose  must  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  lead  or  he  will 
not  come  down,  provided  you  do  not 
break  a  wing  or  strike  the  head  or  neck. 
These  shots  are,  of  course,  decisive. 

The  lone  goose  left  in  this  flock  swung 
around  as  a  single  one  so  commonly 
does,  but,  as  he  passed  some  eighty 
yards  away,  I  was  unable  to  bring  him 
down  with  either  barrel.  After  making 
a  circuit  of  half  a  mile  or  so  he  afforded 
another  long  shot,  but  without  success, 
and  he  flew  back  to  the  river.  Three 
other  flocks  came  in  at  intervals  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  two  fell  from 
each  flock.  Five  of  the  six  lay  dead 
within  forty-five  yards  of  the  pit,  the 
sixth  one  some  two  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther, and  I  began  to  feel  proud  of  my 
morning's  shooting. 

But  my  humiliation  was  at  hand. 
Some  thirty  geese  suddenly  appeared 
over  a  little  hill  to  the  eastward,  in 
three  separate  bunches.  I  emptied  both 
guns  at  them  as  they  passed,  rather  high 
to  be  sure,  directly  overhead.  Although 
I  could  observe  no  immediate  effect, 
after  a  moment  one  began  to  fall,  and 
eventually  settled  over  half  a  mile  away. 
Noting  the  position,  I  waited  until  ready 
to  leave  before  looking  it  up.  Six  geese 
next  passed  in  line  about  eighty  5'ards 
from  the  pit,  and  I  tried  the  heav}'  shot 
upon  them.  One  "  kinked  "  its  neck  in 
response  to  the  second  barrel,  but  did 
not  fall.  As  this  is,  however,  a  pretty 
certain  sign  of  severe  injury,  I  noticed 
it  closely,  and,  after  settling  gradually, 
it  suddenly  tumbled  headlong  to  the 
ground,  falling  within  three  "hundred 
yards.  It  was,  as  is  usually  the  case 
after  such  a  course,  dead  when   picked 
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up,  having  bled  freely  from  a  wound  in 
the  neck  from  one  of  the  large  shot. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  was  obliged 
to  be  at  home  by  one,  I  started  for  the 
crippled  bird.  Taking  the  line  of  his 
flight,  I  eventually  found  him  sitting  by 
a  sage-brush  about  a  thousand  yards 
away.  Before  I  could  iinish  him,  he 
arose  and  flew  half  a  mile  further.  In 
following  him  up  I  flushed  and  bagged 
a  brace  of  grouse  and  finally   got  my 


goose.  I  got  one  more  goose  and  had 
a  chance  at  four  mallard,  but  in  my 
haste  some  snow  got  in  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  and  lost  me  the  shot.  The 
thirteen  geese  weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  pounds,  the  largest  twelve, 
the  smallest,  a  gosling,  but  seven  and  a 
half,  and  all  were  of  the  Canadian 
variety.  Roast  wild  goose  formed  a 
part  of  the  menu  upon  thirteen  tables 
in  town  that  week. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE    HOUNDS, 


BY  JAMES  B.UCKHAM. 


OH,  hark  how  it  swells  on  the  clear 
morning  air  ! 
"When   the    world   is    all   white 
with  the  frost  or  the  snow, 
And  away  o'er  the  slope  flies  the  fox  or 
the  hare. 
While  shoulder  to  shoulder  the  stream- 
ing dogs  go. 
All  hot  on  the  scent,  with  the  wrinkled 
necks  bent. 
And  the  dewlaps  aswdng,  and  the  ears 
sweeping  low  ! 


A  shot  —  and  a  leap  —  and  the  quarry 
swings  round. 
Look  yon  !  like  the  wind  it  is  mount- 
ing the  slope. 
And  the  hot-throated  beagles  are  nosing 
the  ground, 
And  crying  lost  scent,  like  a  soul  with- 
out hope. 
But   list !  —  a   new    strain  :    they    have 
found  it  again. 
Unknotted  the  trail,  like  the  snarl  of 
a  rope. 


Now  lost  in  the  hollow,  now  loud  on  the 
hill, 
Now  sweeping,  like  far,  muffled  bells, 
through  the  pines  ; 
Now  shifting,  and  turning,  and  sending 
a  thrill. 
Like  current  of  fire,  where  the  hunts- 
man reclines. 
His  form  crouching  low  on  the  carpet  of 
snow 
By   the   broken-down   wall    with    its 
tangle  of  vines. 


Away   and    away   goes    the  music    di- 
vine, 
As    clear    as  a  bugle,  as  sweet    as  a 
flute. 
It  leaps  in  the  blood,  like  the  madness 
of  wine 
That    white  -  ankled     maidens     have 
crushed  from  the  fruit. 
Its  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  the  echo  of 
time — 
The  old  Saxon  love  of  the  chase  and 
the  brute. 


Then  ho  !  for  the  field  when  the  Yule- 
tide  draws  on. 
And  boughs  of  the  wildwood   are  sil- 
vered with  frost. 
Slip  leash  from   old  Bugle,  and  Trailer, 
and  Don, 
And   start  the  w41d  pack  where   the 
quarry  has  crost. 
A  blue  winter  sky,  wath  the  hounds  in 
full  cry — 
There's   music   will  tune  you,    when 
life's  zest  is  lost ! 


ATHLETICS  IN  JAPAN. 


KY    JOHN    A.    MAC  PHAIL. 


ONE  who  knew  Japan  unsullied 
can  scarcely  suppress  a  cry  of 
pain  upon  his  second  visit — its 
delicacy,  its  gentleness,  its  in- 
genuousness are  fading  so  surely  and  so 
fast.  The  next  stone  to  be  cast  at  the 
unresisting  Japanese  is  to  describe  their 
outdoor  holiday-making.  It  is  strange 
how  this  feature  of  their  life  has  hitherto 
escaped  attention.  Until  the  incursion 
of  foreigners,  fifteen  years  ago,  from  all 
I  could  hear,  the  people  did  nothing  but 
play,  and  life  was  a  perpetual  holiday. 
Grown  men  indulged  in  sports  which  in 
the  West  are  given  over  to  infants  and 
sucklings  ;  girls,  dressed  in  their  best 
robes,  with  pow^dered  faces  and  painted 
lips,  played  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
in  the  streets,  crying  that  the  wind  be 
calm  and  their  shuttlecocks  fly  straight, 
whilst  the  boys  prayed  that  the  wind 
might  blow  and  obstruct  their  course. 
Every  month  the  "  feast  of  dolls"  was 
celebrated,  and  the  shops  gay  with 
images  to  be  used  and  handed  down  as 
heirlooms  in  the  family  ;  the  boys  had 
their  "  feast  of   flags,"   and  the   whole 


nation  purchased  toj^s  proper  to  the 
occasion  to  adorn  their  abodes,  all  of 
which  tended  to  frankness,  affection  and 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
sympathy  and  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  parents. 

Their  games  had  either  an  amusing, 
'  educational  or  hygienic  value,  and  often 
a  combination  of  all  three.  The  boys 
of  difl:erent  districts  marshaled  them- 
selves and  went  forth  with  flags  and 
drums  and  earthen  shields  in  mimic 
warfare,  while  other  games  required  a 
classical  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
were  valued  as  incentives  to  scholarship. 

When  snow  fell  the  event  was  proper- 
ly celebrated  and  images  of  mythical 
personages  were  moulded  —  Daruma, 
who  by  long  meditation  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  Geiho,  the  sage,  whose 
forehead  was  so  high  it  could  only  be 
reached  with  a  ladder. 

Whole  days  were  given  up  to  games 
of  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  shooting 
with  popguns,  races  on  stilts,  spinning 
tops,  flying  kites  ;  all  games  of  a  national 
character  in  which  religion  and  history 
was  curiously  interwoven.  But  these 
are  things  of  the  past,  as  much  as  last 
year's  snow  on  the  sacred  mountain,  and 
one  who  looks  to  find  a  nation  holiday- 
ing will  look  in  vain.  The  more  char- 
acteristic games  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  there  is  a  revival  of  wrestling,  fenc- 
ing and  running,  and  whole  days  are 
still  given  up  to  the  meeting. 

The  Japanese  are  the  only  eastert^. 
people  who  ever  indulge  in  outdoor  ath- 
letic sports.  The  Chinese,  with  a  lofty 
indifference,  despise  all  exercise,  and  in 
the  Trimetrical  classic,  the  primer  of  the 
schools,  all  play  is  branded  as  unprofit- 
able ;  the  Indians  are  too  indolent,  and 
the  races  of  the  Islands  have  not  intelli- 
gence enough  to  recognize  their  value. 

In  Japan  there  is  nothing  to  corre- 
spond with  amateur  and  professional. 
The  meeting  is  managed  and  the  con- 
testants are  engaged  by  one  person,  who 
pays  the  athletes  a  salary  of  two  yens  a 
day,  which  is  a  little  more  then  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  defrays  all  expenses  out 
of  the  gate-money.     Special  prizes   are 
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given  by  the  manager 
and  well  disposed  spec- 
tators, and  as  the  meet- 
ing- often  lasts  for  elev- 
en day's  and  the  ath- 
letes are  engaged  by 
the  year,  the  calling  is 
a  lucrative  one.  The 
company  gives  exhi- 
bitions at  the  differ- 
ent towns  and  makes 
a  tour  of  the  country 


twice  a  year. 
The  spot  chosen 
for  the  sport  at 
which  we  were 
spectators  was  a 
valley  in  a  semi- 
circle of  hills, 
the  sides  t  e  r  - 
raced  and  culti- 
vated down  to 
the  bottom  of 
the  ravines. 
Awnings  of  mats 
were    spread 

from  the  branches  of  huge  pomegranate 
trees  and  a  bamboo  railing  inclosed 
space  for  two  thousand  people.  A  stone 
wall  flanked  the  hill-side,  the  top  level 
with  the  next  terrace,  which  was  used 
apparently  as  a  private  box  by  the  peo- 
ple who  gave  the  site  for  the  games. 
On  this  high  ground  there  was  a  dress- 
ing room  for  the  athletes  from  which 
they  had  access  to  the  grounds  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  but  it  was  hard  to 
make  out  to  what  use  this  apartment 
was  put,  as  the  contestants  entered  it  as 
naked  as  when  they  came  out.  In  con- 
trast with  their  countrymen,  or  even  in 
comparison  with  Europeans,  these  ath- 
letes looked  giants.  By  actual  tests  they 
showed  an  average  height  of  a  little 
above  six  feet,  the  tallest  being  three 
inches  above  the  mark,  as  large  of  bone 
and  as  muscular  as  any  other  number 
of  athletes  whoever  went  into  the  field. 
In  age  they  ranged  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-one,  and  in  spite  of  their  size  and 
development  they  had  that  lightness  and 
litheness  peculiar  to  Asiatics.  Their 
costume  consisted  of  a  strip  of  blue  cot- 
ton cloth,  folded  until  it  was  about  four 
inches  wide,  wound  about  the  loins  four 
times,  drawn  between  the  thighs  and  fas- 


tened in  front.  The  hair  was  worn  long 
and  knotted  at  the  back,  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  an  unprincipled  adversary,  but 
one  never  yielded  to  under  any  circum- 
stances. They  regarded  the  whole  busi- 
ness as  a  piece  of  play  and  would  come 
up  smiling  from  a  fall,  their  naked 
brown  bodies  gleaming  in  the  sunlight 
as  they  gave  back  any  answer  to  the 
badinage  of  the  crowd. 

As  soon  as  we  approached  the  entrance, 
after  climbing  up  flight  after  flight  of 
aimless  stone  steps,  the  contests  were 
about  to  begin.  The  gate  was  opened 
without  the  formality  of  demanding 
tickets,  though  they  were  rigidly  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  case  of  native  visitors. 
The  highest  seats  in  the  place  were  set 
forth  and  when  all  was  in  progress  a 
fee  of  fifty  cents  each  was  requested  in 
a  deprecatory  fashion,  but  this  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  a  dollar  for  three, 
after  much  laughter  and  gesture  and 
expressions  of  mutual  goodwill.  Think 
of  cavilling  with  the  gatekeeper  at  an 
American  baseball  match  ! 

The  costumes  of  the  spectators  would 
satisfy  the  most 
capricious  stick- 
ler for  variety. 
The  ladies  were 
in  the  perfec- 
tion of  evening 
dress,  the  neplus 
ultra  in  fact, 
veritable  Eves 
before  fashions 
began  to  pre- 
vail. The  gen- 
tleman  who 
neglected  to  sell 
us  the  tickets, 
and   afterwards 


used  his  polite- 
ness as  collater- 
al, wore  a  white 
waistcoat  and  a 
girdle  about  the 
loins  ;  his  assist- 
ant replaced  the 
waistcoat  by  a 
net  undershirt. 
Some  added  to 
the  loin-cloth  a 
bit  of  decorative 
tattooing.  Those 
who  aspired  to 
something  elab- 
orate had   the 
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close-fitting  skirt,  white  stockings  reach- 
ing to  the  ankle,  with  a  separate  com- 
partment for  the  great  toe,  and  all  wore 
sandals. 

In  the  center  of  the  enclosure  was  a 
square  platform  two  feet  high  made  of 
bundles  of  matting  and  sand,  and  inside 
this  was  a  ring  fifteen  feet  across  with 
a  raised  border.  The  space  was  covered 
with  fine  sand,  and  salt  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  as  a  preven- 
tive of  bruising.  The  whole  enclosure 
was  roughly  floored  with  boards  and 
marked  off  into  pens  eight  feet  square 
with  bamboo  poles  six  inches  from  the 


arrayed  as  to  be  quite  beyond  compari- 
son either  with  Solomon  in  his  glory  or 
the  lilies  of  the  field.  His  garments 
were  such  as  no  one  had  hitherto  seen, 
and  on  his  back  was  embroidered  either 
a  landscape  or  an  inscription  from  a  tea 
chest.  He  lifted  up  his  voice  beyond 
the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  ear,  he  un- 
folded his  fan  with  infinite  grace  and 
with  the  decorum  of  any  medieval 
knight  made  an  announcement  that 
appeared  to  please  the  audience  mightily. 
The  referee  then  advanced  to  the 
center  of  the  ring.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
master  of  ceremony,  and,  when  an  im- 


"THEN   THEY    FACED    EACH    OTHER."      {p.  I^Q-) 


ground  and  securely  fastened  to  the 
corners.  Each  person,  or  party,  carried 
its  own  mat,  which  they  spread  out  and 
used  to  make  themselves  comfortable. 
Boys  brought  trays  laden  with  dishes 
of  lobster,  pine-apples,  sweets  and  con- 
diments, or  some  provident  sport  would 
produce  a  bottle,  into  which  he  would 
push  the  cork  with  the  handle  of  his  fan, 
and  distribute  its  contents  with  such 
hospitality,  that  it  seemed  to  be  by  di- 
rect intervention  of  some  humane  deity 
that  the  whole  audience,  European  and 
otherwise,  did  not  break  up  in  disorder. 
The  herald  stepped  into  the  arena. 
He  was  a  boy  apparently  of  twelve, 
though  he  might  have  been  forty,  thin 
of  limb  and  feature,  and  so  sumptuously 


proper  advantage  was  taken,  there  was 
in  his  gesture  of  dissent  a  mingling  of 
disgust,  despair  and  dignity.  Spreading 
out  his  fan  he  advanced  first  to  the  east 
and  then  to  the  west,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  ring  he  stood  erect  and 
announced  in  a  high,  thin  voice  the 
names  of  the  competitors  and  the  event 
about  to  be  contested.  Then  he  retired 
to  the  center,  and  turning  to  those  points 
of  the  compass  hitherto  neglected  he 
bowed  profoundly,  and  by  raising  his 
fan  to  the  forehead,  disclosed  the  depth 
of  his  humility  and  obligation  to  the 
auditors  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
received  his  announcement. 

The  athletes  numbered  thirty-two,  but 
though  a  programme  was  handed  round 
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their  names  were  not  intelligible.  They 
stretched  themselves  on  mats  around 
the  ring-  till  their  turn  came.  With  due 
formality  the  first  event  was  called — 
wrestling,  catch-as-catch-can.  The  wres- 
tlers named  by  the  herald  stepped  into 
the  center  and  smiled  at  each  other, 
then  turning-  round  each  bent  down  ancl 
took  a  straw  from  the  groimd  and  broke 
it  in  two  to  indicate  the  fate  of  his  ad- 
versary. Then  they  faced  each  other 
and  spreading  their  legs  far  apart 
stooped  down  to  the  earth,  raised  one 
foot  then  the  other  and  smote  •mightily 
on  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing the  hand  down  upon  the  knee. 
When  this  defiance  was  given  they  ap- 
proached each  other  and  sank  almost  on 
their  haunches  ready  to  spring,  and 
rubbed  their  hands  with  earth  to  pre- 
vent them  slipping  from  the  glistening 
body  of  the  opponent.  The  referee 
dropped  his  fan.  Something  was  unsatis- 
factory, and  this  model  for  all  referees 
considered  due  to  the  spectators  a  dep- 
recatory wave  of  the  hand,  a  gesture 
of  contempt  for  the  combatants,  despair- 
ing of  ever  accomplishing  anything 
when  dealing  with  such  ardent  athletes, 
and  of  apology  for  keeping  the  enthu- 
siasm so  long  pent  up.  The  second  time 
the  signal  was  properly 
comprehended.  The  men 
leaped  to  their  feet  and 
caught  each  other  by  the 
arms.  While  they  were 
straining  their  sinews  and 
swaying  from  side  to  side, 
the  referee  danced  around 
them  barking  out  "Aya  I " 
— "Take  care,  take  care." 
Once  they  lurched  against 
him  and  hustled  him  out 
of  their  way.  This  was 
full  of  humor  to  the  spec- 
tators and  gave  them  wild 
delight.  This  curious  re- 
lationship of  the  referee 
to  the  spectators  and  the 
performers  has  been  noted 
in   other    countries.      The  "the  me 

men  tugged  and  strained 
till  one,  seeing  his  chance, 
closed  with  his  opponent  and  they 
stood  locked  in  each  other's  embrace 
striving  for  a  fall  or  struggling  to 
force  each  other  to  the  rope,  as  one 
might  say.  Gradually  their  arms  worked 
downward  till  they  grasped  the  loin- 
cloths behind  and  attempted  to  lift  each 


other  off  the  feet;  this  being  ineffectual 
the  other  hand  was  inserted  under  the 
cloth  in  front.  Then  there  was  some 
magnificent  power  and  resource  dis- 
played, till  the  smaller,  after  a  feint  with 
the  knee  and  heel,  caught  his  opponent 
on  the  hip  and  brought  him  to  the  earth. 
The  victor  approached  the  edge  and 
bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  plau- 
dits he  received,  and  in  token  of  his 
prowess  repeated  the  strawbreaking  and 
stamping,  a  privilege  denied  to  the  van- 
quished. They  took  a  mouthful  of  water 
and  after  rinsing  the  mouth  ejected  it 
and  then  swallowed  a  little.  Attendants 
rubbed  them  down  with  tissue  paper, 
avoiding  spots  where  the  medicine  man 
had  affixed  a  dozen  wafers  in  math- 
ematical order  for  the  cure  of  some 
ailment   fancied    or  real.      The   signal 


LEAPED  TO  THEIR  FEET  AND  CAUGHT  EACH 
OTHER."  {p.  I7g.) 

was  given  again  in  silence  and  the  con- 
test was  renewed.  The  wrestler  was 
vanquished  the  second  time  and  his  op- 
ponent was  declared  the  winner  ;  best 
two  out  of  three. 

The  next  two  events  were  of  the  same 
kind   between    other    competitors    and 
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then  the  style  was  changed.  The  ref- 
eree placed  the  men  at  an  angle  foot  to 
foot,  the  left  hand  of  the  one  and  the 
right  hand  of  the  other  grasping  the 
loin-cloth  over  the  back,  the  other  hand 
being  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  oppo- 
nent's head.  This  position  was  not  long 
maintained,  though  the  hold  upon  the 
cloth  was  never 
relaxed.  They 
soon     embraced 


"THE   HOLD    ON    THE   LOIN-CLOTH    WAS    NEVER    RELAXED."      {p.   l8o.) 


and  it  was  a  contest  of  strength  and 
skill  till  one  was  forced  to  a  fall.  This 
form  was  also  repeated  three  times  till 
twelve  men  had  competed  and  six  were 
declared  winners. 

After  this  a  lighter  form  of  amuse- 
ment was  indulged  in  and  the  wrestlers 
became  actors.  Twelve  others  retired 
to  the  dressing-room  and  presently  de- 
scended the  ladder,  wearing  aprons  gor- 
geous with  the  embroidered  name  of 
each,  and  stood  around  the  ring.  This 
was  to  be  a  play.  The  leader  sang  — 
that  is,  if  an  imitation  of  the  bagpipes 
can  be  called  singing — he  was  answered 
by  a  second,  and  advancing  to  the  center, 
all  chanted  in  discord.  This  lasted  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  resem- 
bling a  minuet,  and  again  like  a  square 
dance.  Many  of  the  songs  were  topical 
and  seerned  to  be  much  relished,  though 
it  was  hard  for  a  foreigner  to  appreciate 
the  wit  or  humor. 


This  was  followed  by  feats  of  strength, 
and  one  huge  fellow  succeeded  in  car- 
rying a  weight  of  nine  hundred  pounds 
across  the  ring  without  the  use  of  straps 
or  any  accessories. 

Twelve  fresh  men  were  now  brought 
in,  and  they  performed  feats  of  tum- 
bling and  went  through  such  acrobatic 
performances  as  are  common  in  most 
gymnasiums. 

Then  came  the  final  series.  One  of 
the  six  winners  in  the  wrestling  contest 
took  his  stand  in  the  ring,  and  the  her- 
ald in  his  name  challenged  any  of  the 
other  five  to  combat.  One  of  them 
leaped  into  the 
arena,  but  he 
was  speedily 
forced  back,  and 
the  herald  step- 
p  i  n  g  forward, 
presented  the 
victor  with  a 
packet  contain- 
ing two  dollars, 
laid  upon  his 
outspread  fan. 
Again  the  chal- 
lenge was  given 
Another  c  o  m  - 
petitor  appear- 
ed, but  he  fared 
no  better  than 
his  companion, 
and  again  the 
victor  received 
a  prize.  But  the 
third  time  fate  was  against  him  ;  he 
went  down,  and  the  winner  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gift  in  the  name  of  a 
wealthy  spectator,  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  people.  This  one  was  not  long 
successful,  and  for  his  defeat  some 
American  gold  was  awarded.  These 
three  then  struggled  for  the  day's  su- 
premacy, and  the  champion  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  shower  of  silver  and 
copper  coins. 

When  a  moderate  calm  was  restored 
there  was  a  bout  with  the  quarter-staff. 
The  aspirants  for  honor  appeared  in 
full  costume  armed  with  heavy  bamboo 
staves  and  wearing  a  helmet  of  wood 
guarded  before  and  behind  with  iron 
chainwork.  On  their  hands  were  gaunt- 
lets of  jointed  steel,  with  chains  protect- 
ing the  arms  and  wrists.  The  combat 
was  serious  and  the  blows  of  the  hol- 
low bamboo  upon  the  armor  sounded 
above  the  shouts  of  the  onlookers.   They 
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A   BOUT   WITH    THE   QUARTER-STAFF."      {p.  l8o.) 


used  the  guards  common  in  the  single- 
stick exercise,  and  no  thrusts,  but  there 
were  more  heavy  blows  than  clever 
guarding.  This  lasted  for  ten  min- 
utes, but  no  record  was  kept  in  favor  of 
either,  it  being  apparently  a  fight  to  the 
finish,  and  the  bout  did  not  cease  till 
one  was  brought  to  the  ground. 

The  spectators  were  now  thoroughly 
alive  and  on  the  alert  for  any  form  of 
amusement.  A  deputation  with  humor 
in  its  eye  waited  upon  the  strangers  and 
asked  if  they  would  not  come  upon  the 


stage  and  either  do  battle  among  them- 
selves or  join  issue  with  the  victor  of 
the  day.  The  first  proposition  was  de- 
clined, but  one  of  the  party  was  not 
averse  to  a  contest  with  the  gloves. 
There  were  no  gloves,  and  a  sparring 
match  was  arranged.  Let  the  name  of 
the  valiant  one  go  unrecorded,  as  he 
might  be  disqualified  for  professional- 
ism ;  but  it  may  be  set  down  that  he 
brought  such  foreign  influence  to  bear 
as  will  enhance  the  esteem  of  American 
athletics  among  the  Japanese. 


SKATING     SONG. 


Ring,  ring', 

Sing,  good  steels,  sing  ; 
Cutting  the  cold,  crystal  breast  of  the 
river. 

Away  and  away, 
I  swing  and  I  sway. 
While  tenderer  houselings  shrink  and 
shiver. 


Away,  away, 
Swing,  sway. 
Keeping   the   course   of  the   curving 

river. 
Gray  is  the  day  and  the  sky  hangs 

low, 
Then  ho  !  for  the  skating  before  the 

snow.  AURILLA    FURBER. 
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CANADA,  of  all  countries  in  the 
world,  is  most  enjoyable  in  win- 
ter. The  spring  in  many  parts 
of  the  Dominion  is  a  delightful 
season.  June  is  a  superb  month.  Even 
during  the  yellow  monotony  of  the  dog- 
days  the  magnificent  lakes  and  water- 
ways, the  glorious  shadowy  forests  of 
the  country,  are  so  accessible  that  Ca- 
nucks manage  to  enjoy  life.  With 
autumn  begins  a  period,  of  indescribable 
beauty ;  a  season  of  gorgeously  painted 
foliage ;  of  wondrous  clear,  healthful 
atmosphere ;  of  mirror-like  waters  and 
cloudless,  steel-blue  skies.  It  is  a  season 
of  dreamy  content  and.  restfulness  ;  a 
windless  term,  when  nature  seems 
drowsily  resting  with  curtains  of  purple 
haze  close  drawn  about  her  couch.  Yet 
this  dreaminess  is  only  suggested,  for 
every  breath  is  a  tonic  inciting  vigorous 
exercise,  and  the  flaming  woods  are  but 
signals  beckoninsf  one  afield. 

Slowly  this  time  of  enchantment  dies  ; 
Kee- way-din  rouses  himself  from  his  lair 

For  other  articles  on  this  subject  see  "Canadian  Social  Life,"  in  Outing  for  December,  1885;  "Snow- 
shoeing  and  Tobogganing"  and  "A  Glimpse  at  Winter,"  January,  1887;  "Ice  Yachting,"  February,  1887; 
the  "Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Association,"  April,  1888,  and  "Snowshoeing,"  March,  1889. 
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in  the  far  Northland,  and  sends  his  chill- 
ing breath  in  warning  gusts  to  herald  his 
southward  journey.  Before  him  fly  clang- 
ing hosts  of  wildfowl,  and  soon  he  is 
heard  whining  outside  the  darkened  ga- 
bles and  rustling  amid  the  dying  foliage' 
and  growing  more  aggressive  day  by  day, 
until  he  roars  forth  his  message  in  rude 
November's  chilling  blast,  that  his  mon- 
arch, ^^'inter,  has  ascended  the  throne. 

Now  begins  the  much  talked  of  but 
imperfectly  understood  Canadian  winter. 
Gradually  a  spotless  covering  of  snow  is 
piled  upon  the  frozen  ground,  save  in 
the  path  of  the  Chinook  winds  in  the  far 
West  and  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  of 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Ontario.  These  regions  are  not 
favored  with  the  typical  Canadian  arti- 
cle ;  they  escape  the  steady  cold  and 
lasting  snow.  It  is  only  in  the  provinces 
of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  portions  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  and  in  Manitoba 
and  the  prairie  region  that  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient snowfall  (of  course  excepting  the 
western  mountains)  and  sufficiently  steady 
weather  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of 
winter  pastimes. 

One  must  turn  to  the  winter  recreations 
of  Canadians  both  to  see  the  people  at 
their  best  and  to  rightly  understand  what 
a  season  of  uninterrupted  jollity  the  much- 
maligned  Canadian  winter  really  is,  and 
no  place  in  Canada  offers  such  an  attrac- 
tive centre  as  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
city  in  the  Dominion — Montreal.  Blessed 
as  a  rule  with  a  plentiful  snowfall  and  a 
winter  climate  seldom  broken  by  exces- 
sive variations  of  temperature,  the  char- 
acteristic winter  games  and  sports  flourish 
here.  And  if  any  visitor,  no  matter  what 
his  nationality  may  be,  will  drop  his  pre- 
conceived notions  and  prejudice,  if  such 
exist,  dress  as  the  Montrealers  dress,  and 
enter  with  any  kind  of  earnestness  into 
their  amusements,  I  will  wager  that  one 
month's  experience  will  convince  him  that 
not  only  are  winter  sports  among  the 
most  healthful  and  enjoyable  of  all,  but 
that  winter  is  the  jolliest  season  of  the 
year. 

Leaving  out  racquets,  handball,  or 
games  played  under  cover  in  winter,  but 
not  necessarily  connected  with  ice  or 
snow,  the  principal  amusements  are  skat- 
ing, snowshoeing,  tobogganing,  curling,  ice 
yachting,  hockey  and  sleighing.  In  all  of 
these  save  ice  yachting  Montreal  can  truly 
claim  supremacy,  both  in  skill  and  mag-' 
nitude  of  interest.     The  palm  for  curling 


is  a  matter  of  vigorous  dispute,  for  To- 
ronto is  a  dangerous  rival  both  for  num- 
ber and  proficiency  of  players.  Owing  to 
natural  advantages  ice  yachting  flourishes 
best  in  the  Ontario  cities  of  Toronto  and 
Hamilton.  Both  these  places  have  broad 
bays  as  harbors  and  easy  access  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  frequent  thaws  and 
rains  favor  a  smooth  ice  surface  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  in  the  snowy  province  of 
Quebec. 

At  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  as  well  as  at 
a  number  of  the  less  important  river  and 
lake  towns,  ice  yachting  is  followed  with 
an  enthusiasm  perhaps  only  rivaled  dur- 
ing the  most  favorable  seasons  on  the 
famous  Hudson.  Keen  devotees  of  the 
sport  watch  every  change  of  weather  and 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  a 
spin  over  the  broad  icy  expanses  of  To- 
ronto and  Burlington  bays.  Regattas  are 
held  each  season,  many  private  matches 
are  sailed,  and  one  might  readily  find  a 
less  exciting  and  less  enjoyable  occupation 
than  whizzing  over  such  grand,  level  ice 
plains  with  white-winged  rivals  in  close 
pursuit,  at  a  speed  frequently  greater  than 
that  of  the  wind.  Glorious  sport  indeed, 
and  about  as  nearly  akin  to  flying  as  can 
well  be.  What  more  exhilarating  than  a 
sharply  cold  sunny  winter's  day,  a  flashing 
plain  extending  for  miles,  a  stiff  breeze 
blowing,  and  a  swift,  well  -  handled  ice 
yacht  bearing  one  in  bird-like  flights  hither 
and  thither  among  a  host  of  rival  craft  ? 
What  more  exciting  than  to  go  booming 
along  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  a  mile  in 
sixty  seconds  over  a  field  of  glass,  to  see 
a  broad  crack  filled  with  several  feet  of 
death-cold  water  extending  full  across  the 
course  ;  to  feel  the  ghostly  craft  bearing 
one  down  to  this  apparent  death  trap  at 
electric  speed,  and  then  to  clear  it  literally 
in  air  and  fling  it  behind  with  never  a 
rap  ?  Now  and  then  a  yacht  strikes  and 
goes  to  eternal  smash,  but  serious  acci- 
dents are  rare,  and  the  spice  of  danger 
ever  present  merely  adds  zest  to  the  sport. 

For  convenience  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  amusements  mentioned  may  be 
best  considered  as  presented  at  Montreal, 
though  each  and  all  flourish,  as  conditions 
allow,  in  every  centre,  great  or  small, 
from  Halifax  to  Winnipeg,  and  even  far- 
ther west  in  the  rising  towns  of  the  great 
plains. 

Dominion  square,  one  of  Montreal's 
most  beautiful  breathing  spots,  is  a  pomt 
of  great  attraction  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon.    It  is  on  this  square  that  the  ice 
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palaces  were  erected  when  the  celebrated 
Avinter  carnivals  were  held.  It  is  a  cen- 
tral point,  within  easy  access  of  the  best 
residential  and  business  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  a  rendezvous  for  several  clubs. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  during  the 
sleighing  season  the  Driving  Club's  meet 
takes  place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
square,  the  "drjve"  being  an  event  in 
which  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  city 
and  all  visitors  evince  the  greatest  in- 
terest. It  forms  a  goodly  show  of  excel- 
lent horse  flesh,  handsome  sleighs,  rich 
robes  and  furs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rank  and  fashion  represented.  Sleighs  of 
-every  style  and  pattern  popular  in  Mon- 
treal swell  the  pageant.  A  merry  blast 
of  a  horn  first  announces  the  arrival  of 
the  president's  imposing  four-in-hand, 
and  that  popular  official,  looking  very 
picturesque  in  scarlet  and  black,  tools 
his  spirited  team  in  masterly  style  down 
to  the  starting  point.  In  the  body  of  his 
sleigh  is  probably  a  quartette  of  society 
queens,  and  occupants  and  team  are  well 
described  by  that  turf  expression,  "breed- 
ing and  quality."  Another  and  another 
four-in-hand  falls  into  line,  and  then  from 
all  sides  appear  "  unicorns,"  tandems, 
doubles  and  singles,  most  of  the  horses 
high-bred,  showy  animals,  and  the  sleighs 
and  equipments  elegant  to  a  degree. 

Another  blast  of  the  horn  and  they 
move  off,  with  bells  jingling  and  trailing 
robes  swaying  over  the  snow,  forming  a 
charming  picture. 

A  drive  through  some  of  the  principal 
streets  at  a  brisk  pace  follows,  then  away 
they  go  to  some  rendezvous,  such  as 
the  "  Kennels,"  whence,  after  a  rest  and 
some  light  refreshment,  most  of  them 
jingle  back  to  the  Victoria  Skating  Rink, 
for  more  than  half  of  the  drivers  are  also 
skaters. 

Dominion  square  is  the  meeting  point 
for  many  of  the  snowshoers  when  a  long 
cross-country  tramp,  say  to  Lachine,  nine 
miles  distant,  is  on  the  tapis.  The  pic- 
turesque blanket  garb  has  many  wearers, 
there  being  a  dozen  or  more  clubs  in  the 
city,  ranging  in  membership  from  more 
than  five  hundred  downward. 

The  royal  purple  and  red  cross  of  St. 
George,  the  famous  old  tuque  bleue,  the 
green  of  the  Emeralds,  the  tartan  of 
Argyle,  the  blue  and  white  of  Le  Cana- 
dien,  and  many  others  are  worn  by  as 
handsome  and  stalwart  a  lot  of  young 
fellows  as  man  could  wish  to  see.  The 
St.  George's  club  house,  located  upon  the 


mountain  side,  and  the  unfailing  hospi- 
tality of  the  merrie  knights  of  the  red 
cross  are  known  far  and  wide. 

A  more  imposing  and  more  commo- 
dious structure  than  the  St.  George's 
snug  mountain  retreat  is  the  Athletic 
Club  house,  situated  behind  Montreal 
Mountain.  This  is  a  sort  of  general  ren- 
dezvous for  a  number  of  clubs,  for  snow- 
shoers and  drivers,  and  many  a  happy 
party  has  assembled  beneath  its  hospi- 
table roof.  The  oldest  established,  best 
known  and  hardest  working  of  all  the 
snowshoe  clubs,  the  Tuque  Bleue,  makes 
its  headquarters  at  the  Athletic  during 
outings,  the  city  quarters  being  the  hand- 
some stone  structure  of  the  Montreal 
Amateur  Athletic  Association  on  Mans- 
field street.  The  M.  A.  A.  A.  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  organizations  of  its 
nature  in  America.*  It  has  an  enormous 
membership,  and  as  it  encourages  every 
purely  amateur  sport,  and  has  affiliated 
most  of  the  leading  clubs  in  all  branches, 
it  is  a  strongly  representative  organiza- 
tion and  a  model  of  its  kind. 

While  a  ten  or  fifteen  mile  snowshoe 
tramp  by  day  yields  plenty  of  fun  and 
healthful  exercise,  it  cannot  compare 
with  the  popular  tramp  by  night  over  the 
mountain  to  either  of  the  club  houses 
mentioned.  A  glance  at  a  tramp  with 
the  Red  Cross  Knights  will  answer  pres- 
ent purpose.  A  moonlit  night,  clear, 
cold  and  sparkling  ;  an  air  like  iced  wine, 
two  feet  of  snow  on  the  level,  and  the 
forested  bulk  of  Mount  Royal  towering 
darkly  above.  For  night  tramps  the 
snowshoers  meet  at  the  foot  of  Peel 
street,  and  start  from  there  about  8 
o'clock.  It  is  cold  and  not  a  breath  of 
wind  is  stirring.  Three  or  four  sturdy 
figures  are  grouped  within  the  glare  of 
a  street  lamp.  They  wear  blanket  cos- 
tumes, purple  tuques,  sashes  and  stock- 
ings, and  on  the  left  breast  the  club 
badge,  a  purple  and  white  shield  with  red 
cross.  Singly,  by  twos  and  threes,  and  in 
small  parties  other  club  men  gather; 
pattering,  moccasined  feet  and  clacking 
shoes,  swung  upon  strong  backs,  sound 
from  all  directions. 

Some  join  the  group  on  Peel,  others 
pass  on  toward  McGill  College  gate,  for 
other  clubs  are  afoot  and  rival  badges 
show  as  wearers  pass  the  lamps.  Time  is 
up  and  shoes  are  donned  ;  laggards  may 
follow  as  best  they  can.  The  "  pace- 
maker," a  man  of  tireless  muscles  and  ut- 

*See  Outing  for  April,  1888. 
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terly  without  soul,  leads  the  way  and 
from  twenty  to  fifty  "knights"  follow  in 
Indian  file.  Last  of  all  is  the  "  whipper- 
in,"  a  man  of  experience  and  tender 
heart,  whose  duty  'tis  to  keep  the  coward 
to  the  track  and  see  that  none  escape  or 
are  lost,  or  fall  by  the  wayside.  Through 
the  snowy  woods  they  climb  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  dodging  like  spectres  amid  the 
weird  black  shadows  of  the  trees.  "  Click- 
clack,"  "creak-creak,"  sound  the  netted 
shoes  in  regular  cadence,  every  man  stick- 
ing to  his  work  and  holding  his  place  in 
the  long  line  as  best  he  may.  Crossing  an 
opening  in  the  woods  the  moon  strikes 
full  on  the  royal  purple  and  crimson  and 
snowy  blankets.  Beards  and  mustaches 
are  heavy  with  frost,  and  breath  shows 
like  steam  in  the  keen  night  air.  A 
charmingly  picturesque  band  of  stalwarts 
are  they  as  they  trudge  steadily  along. 

Far  below  the  moonlight  silvers  soaring 
spires  and  snowy  roofs,  and  the  countless 
lights  of  the  great  city  rival  the  sky  dia- 
monds overhead.  Now  they  enter  "  The 
Pines "  and  are  lost  to  view  in  a  mass 
of  velvet  shadows  that  defy  the  moon's 
power.  Emerging  again  lower  down  and 
in  sight  of  the  club  house's  tinted  win- 
dows the  pacemaker  breaks  into  a  run, 
and  with  cheers  and  shouts  the  line 
charges  down  hill  recklessly,  scattering 
the  dry  snow  in  clouds  as  they  come. 

The  driving  snow    wreaths  lift  a  moment  and 
no  more, 
And  through  the  scattered  drift  they  come,  a 
gallant  score, 
A   band  of    fearless    hearts,  well  ordered,    swift 
and  brave. 
Planning  with   reckless   arts  their   comrade's 
snowy  grave. 

For  the  final  burst  shows  weak  spots  up 
in  an  astonishing  fashion  ;  the  pace  has 
been  hot  for  the  last  mile,  and  the  care- 
less one,  or  novice  who  essays  to  run 
down  hill  on  shoes,  is  likely  to  bury  him- 
self, as  Pat  said,  "  up  to  the  ankles,  head 
furst,"  to  his  utter  discomfiture  and  the 
anguish  of  the  sorely  tried  "  whipper-in," 
who  has  to  place  the  fallen  on  their  feet 
again.  Finally  the  "pacemaker"  pulls 
up  breathless  at  the  club  -  house  steps. 
"All  up  ?"  he  shouts,  and  is  answered  by 
numbers,  "One!"  "Two!"  "Three!" — 
for  everyone  must  answer  as  though  on 
parade,  or  get  laughed  at  for  losing  place. 

Shoes  are  now  removed,  the  men  "  cool 
out  "  until  comfortable,  then  all  prepare 
for  an  evening's  fun  in  true  snowshoer's 
style. 

The  beautiful  club  house  is  admirably 


suited  to  its  purpose.  Its  spacious  ball- 
room will  accommodate  members  and  all 
probable  visitors,  and  in  it  the  trampers 
soon  assemble  with  numbers  who  have 
driven  over  from  the  city.  The  club 
pianist  takes  position  at  the  instrument, 
and  a  varied  program  of  songs,  recita- 
tions, dances,  etc.,  is  enjoyed. 

If,  as  generally  happens,  strangers  are 
present,  or  new  members  appear  for  the 
first  time,  the  "  bouncing  contingent  " 
seize  their  victims  and  toss  them  high 
aloft  amid  laughter  and  fun,  catching 
them  safely  in  strong  hands  at  each  de- 
scent. At  10:30  all  hands  join  in  singing 
the  national  anthem  and  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings close. 

The  park  toboggan  slide  on  Mount 
Royal  furnishes  a  vast  amount  of  fun 
and  excitement  of  another  sort  to  Mon- 
trealers  and  visitors.  This  pastime  of 
the  red  man  is  carried  on  upon  a  scale — 
a  sliding  scale,  if  you  will — that  is  not 
approached  elsewhere.  The  sport  is  fol- 
lowed day  and  night  whenever  the  slide  is- 
in  proper  condition,  and  it  may  frequent- 
ly be  enjoyed  for  weeks  with  hardly  an  in- 
terruption. It  is  a  most  fascinating  amuse- 
ment, and,  as  it  entails  plenty  of  walking 
exercise  and  never  lacks  excitement,  it 
well  deserves  its  popularity. 

One's  initial  trip  per  toboggan  occupies 
few  seconds,  but,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
it  may  leave  lasting  impressions.  A 
novice  will  never  forget  his  first  slide. 
You  are  a  visitor  in  Montreal,  and  of 
course  you  want  to  see  the  "  slide  "  and 
you  drive  to  it  forthwith  in  response  to  a 
hearty  invitation '  to  so  do.  You  finally 
reach  the  summit  of  the  great  slide.  Be- 
low, at  a  frightful  angle,  extend  the 
smooth  "chutes  ;  "  beyond  them  a  pol- 
ished course  of  icy  snow,  finally  lost  in  the 
vague  distance. 

Lovely  girls  and  robust  men,  all  clad  in 
blanket  garb  and  wearing  moccasins,  are 
around  you,  and  a  voice  asks  if  you  would 
like  to  try  it.  Bright  eyes  and  merry 
smiles  confuse  you  ;  sweet  voices  tinkle 
in  your  ears  and  lull  all  suspicions — the 
magic  of  the  novel  scene  creeps  over  you. 
These  are  but  the  preparations  for  a  cold- 
blooded sacrifice.  You  want  to  slide  ; 
you  drove  out,  by  invitation  from  a  man 
who  should  bear  you  no  ill  will,  to  the  crest 
on  purpose  to  slide,  and  you  signify  as 
much.  Later  on  you  may  wish  that  you 
had  not  signified  half  as  much,  but  you 
cannot  retreat  now,  and  are  led  to  the 
slaughter  forthwith 
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A   MILE  A   MINUTE    OVER    A   FIELD   OF   GLASS. 

A  queer  -  looking  contrivance,  with  a 
snub  nose  and  almost  as  flat  as  you  are, 
is  placed  in  position.  It  is  a  toboggan 
and  it  hath  a  devil.  In  obedience  to  di- 
rections you  squat  down  on  its  long,  flat 
cushion  and  tuck  in  your  feet.  Others 
get  on  behind  ;  a  voice  exclaims,  "  Hold 
on  tight,"  and  you  are  a  dead  man  ! 
You  give  one  mighty  convulsive  gasp  and 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  like  a  man 
shocked  by  electricity  ;  some  evil-minded 
brute  hit  you  over  the  head  with  a  club 
and  made  you  see  myriads  of  stars  and 
3-ou  fell  off  the  fool  toboggan  and  are 
whizzing  down  from  that  dizzy  height. 

Half  way  you  struck  a  stake  which 
pierced  your  chest  and  drove  its  point  up 
into  the  roof  of  your  mouth  ;  somebody 
tried  to  save  you  and  tore  away  half  your 
whiskers,  an  entire  ear  and  your  silk 
tile — and  you're  falling  still,  falling  to  a 
shattering  doom.  That's  all  right ;  the 
imaginary  stake  is  only  your  heart  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  your  mouth  ;  you  have 
lost  your  tile  and  one  ear  muff  tempo- 
rarily, and  the  zephyrs  sough  a  bit  freely 
through  your  hirsute  appendages,  but 
those  Canuck  savages  don't  want  to  kill 
you  and  are  only  laughing  cheerfully. 
You  have  fallen  10,000  feet  now  and  the 
final  crash  must  be  close  at  hand.  Any- 
thing would  be  welcome  that  hastens  the 
end. 

But    the    chaos    that    you    longed    for 


never  came.  Whiz-izz-whiz  !  You  grad- 
ually become  conscious  of  an  amazing 
bird-like  forward  flight  ;  the  sparks  pale 
from  your  frightened  eyes  ;  your  halted 
blood  surges  wildly  through  your  veins 
and  you  feel  a  sensation  of  glorious  exul- 
tation.    You  have  escaped  ! 

Your  hat  is  recovered  for  you,  with 
your  lost  ear  muff ;  you  manage  to  close 
your  mouth  again  ;  your  eyes  shrink 
back  into  their  normal  position,  and  you 
realize  that  you  have  undergone  a  mar- 
velous experience.  Somebody  asks  what 
you  think  of  it,  and  you  answer  vaguely  ; 

"  Fuff-fuff-fine  !  " 

Then  you  are  wild  to  make  another 
trip  and  begin  to  understand  wh)^  these 
people  prance  around  in  what  you  con- 
sidered to  be  bed  clothes,  and  why  they 
seem  to  find  such  keen  exhilaration  in  to- 
bogganing. It  is  certainly  rare  good  sport, 
and  while  an  accident  is  quite  possible  to 
inexperienced  sliders  serious  ones  seldom 
occur. 

Curling,  too,  has  its  devotees  in  plenty. 
An  astonishing  number  of  old,  middle- 
aged  and  young  Canadians  are  staunch 
supporters  of  Scotia's  roarin'  game.  From 
the  Atlantic  as  far  west  as  the  extreme 
temperate  region  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
every  city  and  town,  and  almost  every 
village,  has  its  earnest  curlers.  The  Scot- 
tish element  is   very    strong    among   the 
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successful  business  men  of  Canada,  and, 
naturally,  wherever  they  are  found  the 
"  besom  and  stane "  are  kept  busy  as 
long  as  ice  holds.  The  finest  curling 
rinks  in  Canada  are  in  the  city  of  Toron- 
to, but  Montreal  has  a  number  of  excel- 
lent ones,  and  every  city  or  large  town 
has  enough  good  and  well  -  covered  ice 
during  the  winter.  At  many  points,  as 
weather  permits,  rinks  are  prepared  on 
the  open  ice  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  a 
lively  open-air  match  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  Bonspiels  are  held  at 
all  principal  cities,  tankard  and  medal 
competitions,  inter-provincial 
ships  and  other  important 
played  off  each  season. 

While  such  cities  as  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Quebec,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  etc., 
have  each  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  curlers, 
one  of  the  best  quartettes  in  the  country 
at  present  playing  together  is  the  "  Fla- 
velle  Combination,"  from  the  little  town 
of  Lindsay,  Ont.  *At  Winnipeg  bonspiel 
not  long  since  the  Lindsay  men  made  a 
record  which  any  curling  club  in  the 
world  might  be  proud  to  claim.  Owing 
possibly  to  climatic  influences,  the  curlers 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  a  rule,  play 
with  "irons,"  while  the  majority  of  the 
players  in  Ontario  stick  to  the  granite. 

To  the  mere  spectator  a  curling  match 
is  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle,  the  most  puz- 


zling thing  of  all  being  what  causes  all 
the  excitement — the  noise  of  the  captains 
and  the  shouting.  It  may  even  seem 
ridiculous  to  see  usually  staid,  dignified, 
gray  -  headed  professional  and  business- 
men rushing  and  sliding  about  the  ice 
armed  with  brooms  and  madly  "  scop- 
ing "  a  bit  of  rock  or  iron  along  a  certain 
course  and  roaring,  cheering  and  bawling 
out  instructions,  triumph  or  defeat.  But 
despite  appearances  the  "  roarin'  game  " 
is  a  worthy  one  in  every  respect,  encour- 
aging good  fellowship,  good  health  and  a 
good  time  generally,  one  of  its  best  fea- 
tures being  that  it  can  be  played  by  men 
who  have  aged  beyond  the  purely  ath- 
letic limit.*  But  the  tyro  should  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  thinking  that  because 
veterans  play  it  the  game  is  too  slow  or 
lacks  hard  work  enough  for  a  young,  vig- 
orous man.  Let  him  "  soop  "  honestly, 
especially  if  under  a  genuine  old-fash- 
ioned skip,  and  if  he  doesn't  get  all  the 
exercise  he  can  attend  to  'twill  be  verra 
odd. 

Another  notable  feature  of  Montreal  is 
the  famous  Victoria  Skating  Rink,  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  popular  place  of  amusement 
in  the  city,  and  receives  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  Montreal's  financial  and  social 
towers  of  strength.  An  enormous  sheet 
of  ice  is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  brick 
building,  with  roomy  galleries  extending 
entirely  around  the  rink.  Beneath  these 
galleries,  raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
ice,  a  broad  promenade  extends,  and  it 
is  considered  quite  the  thing  in  Mon- 
treal to  take  a  stroll  around  this  prome- 
nade on  Saturday  afternoons.  Upon  such 
occasions  the  promenade  and  ice  and  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  galleries  are  filled 
comfortably  ;  but  when  a  fancy-dress  en- 
tertainment, or  an  important  skating  con- 
test, or  hockey  match  takes  place,  every 
corner  of  the  whole  spacious  rink,  save 
the  ice,  is  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

One  of  the  grand  fancy-dress  enter- 
tainments at  this  rink,  of  which  several 
are  held  each  winter,  presents  a  spectacle 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  outside  of 
Montreal.  Then  half  a  thousand  or  more 
skaters  gather  for  an  evening's  jollity. 
The  vast  arch  of  the  rink  is  gorgeous  with 
flags  of  all  nations,  banners,  streamers  and 
Chinese  lanterns,  and  the  whole  interior  is 
ablaze  with  electric  lamps.  Masks  are 
seldom   worn,   but   the   variety,    richness 

*  See  G.  E.  Gordon's  article  on  curling-  in  Outing  for 
Februarv.  i8qi. 
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and  beauty  of  the  costumes  are  astonish- 
ing. It  is  a  living  torrent  of  swaying, 
curving,  brilliantly  attired,  graceful  fig- 
ures, a  wealth  of  tinted  lights,  the  effect 
enhanced  by  the  reflections  from  the  care- 
fully prepared  surface  of  the  ice. 

The  skating,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  excel- 
lent. The  world's  champion  and  a  dozen 
amateurs  of  lesser  renown  swing  to  and 
fro,  tracing  out  beautiful  figures,  or  spin 
furiously,  like  so  many  human  pegtops, 
and  square  and  round  dances  are  gone 
through  with  an  ease,  grace  and  precision 
never  seen  on  a  waxed  floor.  The  poetry 
of  motion  and  the  ideal  dreamy  swing  of 
a  waltz  can  only  be  properly  illustrated 
upon  skates,  and  the  most  expert  gallant 
of  the  ballroom  may  see  here  twenty  or 
thrity  couples  waltzing  in  a  manner  the 
ballroom  never  saw. 

As  a  rule  the  gentlemen  skate  very  well, 
though  only  a  few  are  really  expert, 
judged  by  the  figure  -  skating  standard. 
In  plain  forward  and  backward  move- 
ments, rolls,  cross  rolls,  and  the  ordinary 
"vines,"  many  of  them  are  personifica- 
tions of  manly  grace.  But  rightly  the 
palm  for  good  skating  at  this  rink  belongs 
to  the  ladies.  The  Canadian  girl,  with 
her  tiny  feet  shod  with  flashing  steel, 
swings,  rolls  and  waltzes  with  a  careless 
ease  that  is  unrivaled.  The  properly 
regulated  sway  of  a  lady's  costume  of 
course  adds  greatly  to  the  graceful  effect ; 
but  not  counting  this  advantage  she  is 
still  superior  to  the  masculine  rival. 
Ladies  who  neglect  skating  might  well 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  no  game  or 
exercise  does  a  graceful  woman  show  to 
greater  advantage,'  and  in  none  other  is 
skill  more  appreciated  by  onlookers. 

In  addition  to  the  Victoria  there  are 
other  excellent  rinks  in  Montreal,  but 
none  approach  it  in  magnificence  of  en- 
tertainments or  in  popularity.  The  Mon- 
treal Amateur  Athletic  Association  last 
winter  tried  the  experiment  of  making  an 
open-air  rink  on  a  portion  of  their  beauti- 
ful grounds  in  Cote  Ste.  Antoine.  This 
proved  a  most  successful  venture  and  was 
largely  patronized  by  members.  The 
Lachine  Canal  occasionally  presents  a  fine 
stretch  of  faultless  ice  for  many  miles,  as 
does,  now  and  then,  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Needless  to  say,  Montrealers  take 
full  advantage  of  such  glorious  occa- 
sions. 

Another  skating  feature  high  in  favor 
with  muscular  Montreal  and  rapidly  at- 
taining   popularity  elsewhere   in  Canada 


is  hockey.  This  game  is  a  form  of  hurl- 
ing upon  skates  —  the  "shinny"  of  our 
boyhood's  days  improved  and  brought 
under  scientific  methods.  It  is  played 
enthusiastically  at  several  rinks  in  Mon- 
treal, including  the  Victoria.  Set  rules 
govern  all  contests,  and  championships 
are  decided  every  winter,  the  game  tak- 
ing the  place  of  lacrosse  during  the  cold 
term.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  lim- 
ited area  of  rinks  the  hockey  sticks  are 
lighter  than  the  "  shinnies "  which  we 
cut  in  our  youth  from  tree  or  shrub,  and 
the  old-fashioned  rubber  ball  is  replaced 
by  a  "  puck,"  a  flat  piece  of  rubber,  de- 
signed to  glide  easily  over  the  ice.  Few 
heavy  lifting  blows  are  struck,  the  puck 
seldom  rising  to  any  great  height  above 
the  ice. 

Hard  and  fast  rules  govern  fouls,  "  off- 
side," and  other  points,  and  the  goals  are 


SHARP   COLLISIONS    ARE    FREQUENT. 

like  miniature  lacrosse  goals,  /.  e.,  two 
short  poles  standing  upright  at  either  end 
of  the  rink,  defended,  as  in  lacrosse,  by  a 
goal  keeper.  Between  these  are  ranged 
the  opposing  teams,  each  man  playing  on 
an  opponent  as  closely  as  he  may.  The 
game  is  always  a  fast,  hard  struggle  of 
swift  skating,  close,  hard  checking  and 
lightning  dodging.  Only  strong  skaters 
and  players  of  unflinching  grit  can  excel 
in  it,  for  sharp  collisions  and  hard  falls 
are  necessarily  frequent,  and  the  man  who 
funks  will  most  assuredly  get  hurt.  Fairly 
judged,  hockey  is  one  of  the  best  winter 
sports,  as  it  encourages  muscular  and  lung 
development,  quick,  cool  judgment,  a  well- 
controlled  temper  and  honest,  manly  ri- 
valry, all  of  which  are  most  valuable  quali- 
ties and  virtues  much  to  be  desired  by 
everybody.  ed.  w.  sandys. 
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THE    SKATERS. 

FROM  the  wooded  shores  our  skates'  sharp  ring 
Comes  echoing  back  as  we  fly 
On  —  on  through  the  air  whose  mocking  kiss 
Stings  as  we  hurry  by. 


On  a  distant  bank  burns  a  glowing  log, 

Like  a  jewel  set  in  the  night  ; 
In  the  glare  of  the  ice  the  moon's  young  face 

Before  us  is  mirrored  bright. 

And  oh  !  to  quaff  the  air's  rich  wine. 
And  to  live  on  a  night  like  this — 

As  we  skim  along  o'er  the  frozen  stream- 
Is  to  taste  of  perfect  bliss. 

Grace  Yule. 


HUNTING   THE   MOOSE. 


BY    S.    R.    CLARKE. 


AMONG  the  great  game  of  North 
America  the  moose  easily  holds 
the  first  place.  Grand  in  his 
proportions,  shy  and  cunning  to  a  mar- 
velous degree,  his  pursuit  cannot  fail 
to  tempt  the  most  ambitious  sports- 
man. He  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  wapiti,  and  his  ordinary  stride  when 
walking  is  from  four  to  six  inches 
longer.  He  is  also  less  gregarious  in  his 
habits,  and  more  inclined  to  frequent 
inaccessible,  untrodden  forests.  He  is 
rarely  found  in  a  country  of  mixed  forest 
and  prairie,  so  favored  by  his  congener, 
the  American  elk.  It  is  noticeable  that 
where  moose  range,  the  ruffled  grouse 
is  numerous,  and  territory  suitable  to 
wapiti  always  contains  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse.  The  habitat  of  the  moose  gen- 
erally extends  farther  north  than  that 
of  the  wapiti.  The  latter  are  often  found 
in  the  proximity  of  settlements,  and  the 
ordinary  white-tailed  deer  seem  to  pre- 
fer a  sparsely  settled  country  rather  than 
an  unbroken  forest,  as  the  former  affords 
greater  protection  from  their  dreaded 
enemy,  the  wolf.  But  the  moose  has  no 
deadlier  enemy  than  man,  and  is  so  ex- 
tremely diffident  about  cultivating   his 


acquaintance  that  experienced  hunters 
never  light  a  fire  in  a  moose  yard.  In 
certain  conditions  of  wind  and  atmos- 
phere the  odor  of  the  smoke  will  alarm 
moose  a  mile  away. 

Though  standing  six  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders,  the  neck  and  body  of  the 
moose  are  short,  while  his  length  of  limb 
is  so  great  that  some  authorities  claim 
he  is  unable  to  browse  from  the  ground 
without  spreading  his  front  legs  and 
thus  lowering  his  body.  But  the  head  is 
long,  and  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
operation  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  without  assuming  any  unusual 
posture,  a  moose  can  feed  on  a  level 
with  his  feet.  At  all  events,  I  have 
seen  a  two-year-old  moose  in  captivity 
nibbling  naturally  from  young  maple 
shoots  lying  on  the  ground  in  his 
pen. 

Unlike  the  elk  or  deer,  a  moose  will 
not  return  to  the  locality  from  which  he 
has  been  driven  by  the  hunter,  and  when 
thoroughly  alarmed  will  travel  from  ten 
to  twenty  rniles  without  stopping.  The 
smaller  game  is  always  on  the  alert  when 
feeding,  looking  carefully  around  after 
each  cropping  of  herbage.    But  the  great 
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A  Ices  palmatus  does  not  fear  wolves  or 
hounds,  and  to  detect  his  human  enemy 
seems  to  depend  entirely  on  his  acute 
sense  of  smell  and  hearing-.  In  the 
summer  of  1S90,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  watching-  two 
fuU-gTOwn  moose  feeding-  in  the  Stur- 
o-eon  River  as  complacently  and  oblivi- 
ous of  danger  as  domestic  cattle.  No 
precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against 
possible  surprise.  The  animals  plunged 
their  gTeat  heads  under  water,  and  after 
securing  a  mouthful  of  juicy  herbage, 
munched  away  fearlessly.  We  left  them 
undisturbed,  and  they  finall}"  returned 
to  the  forest  without  observing  our  party. 
I  had  a  40-S2  Winchester  in  the  canoe  at 
the  time,  and  we  were  only  one  hundred 
yards  away. 

Dilettante  hunters  can  have  little 
success  in  following  this  wary  animal. 
Even  granting  that  one  is  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  woodcraft  and  of  the  animal's 
habits,  the  conditions  must  be  otherwise 
favorable  before  the  moose  can  be 
brought  down.  A  stormy  day,  with  a 
good  light,  tracking  snow,  a  fairly  un- 
dulating country,  reasonably  free  from 
underbrush,  are  almost  indispensable. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  good  guide. 


familiar  not  only  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  game,  but  also  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country.  I  am  not  dealing 
now  with  the  method  of  calling  moose  in 
the  rutting  season,  or  of  the  execrable 
practice  of  running  them  down  in  deep- 
crusted  snow.  The  latter  method  can- 
not, however,  be  adopted  in  Manitoba 
or  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada, 
as  owing  in  part  to  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  no  crust  forms.  But  Indians 
and  nomadic  hunters  everywhere  kill  a 
great  manj^  moose  in  the  summer  season 
in  the  water,  to  which  the  animals  resort 
partly  to  escape  the  flies  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  food.  While 
not  feeding  the  moose  is  accustomed  to 
lie  for  hours  in  the  water  with  only  his 
nostrils,  eyes  and  ears  above  the  surface. 
During  summer  he  feeds  chiefly  on 
the  roots  of  the  white  pond-lily  and  other 
aquatic  plants  and  grasses  which  are 
pulled  from  the  bottom.  If  the  water  is 
deep,  this  necessitates  the  complete  im- 
mersion of  the  head  for  half  a  minute  or 
so,  during  which  the  hunter  steals  for- 
ward in  his  canoe,  stopping  again  when 
the  head  is  raised.  But  the  water  ap- 
pears to  temporarily  deaden  the  olfac- 
tory and  auricular  nerves  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  in  this  position  he  easily  falls 
a  victim  to  the  skill  of  his 
destroyer. 

The  skin  of  the  moose  is 
thick,  the  hair  long  and  coarse, 
and  the  bones  large,  conse- 
quently a  rifle  of  heavy  cali- 
bre should  be  used.  But  the 
animal  is  not  very  tenacious 
of  life.  He  does  not  seem  to 
possess  the  vitality  of  the  deer, 
and  is  too  heavy  to  run  any 
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distance  with  a  broken  leg.  From  a  shot 
that  fairly  penetrates  the  body  a  moose 
will  collapse  much  quicker  than  the 
smaller  cervidse. 

The  village  of  Whitemouth,  in  Mani- 
toba, some  1,300  miles  west  of  Montreal, 
was  selected  as  the  starting  point  for  a 
moose  hunt  in  last  November.  The 
village  is  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  having  its  source  fifty  miles 
south  and  joining  the  Winnipeg  River 
sixteen  miles  north  of  the  village.  Here 
we  were  at  a  point  about  midway  be- 
tween the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  the  Brokenhead  River 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  country  extending 
indefinitely  north,  about  one  hundred 
miles  south  and  an  equal  distance  from 
east  to  west.  The  whole  region  is  still 
clad  in  rough,  rude  vestments.  Moose 
and  deer  are  plentiful,  ruffled  grouse 
and  sharp-tailed  grouse  abound.  Elk 
and  caribou  are  met  with  occasionally, 
besides  any  quantity  of  ducks  in  season. 
Engaging  a  competent  guide,  named 
Louis,  we  proceeded  some  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  river,  establishing  our 
permanent  camp  on  a  prettily  wooded 
bluff  on  its  banks.  With  high  hopes 
for  the  prospects  of  the  hunt  which  was 
to  begin  on  the  morrow  we  turned  in 
for  the  night.  Next  morning,  fully 
accoutred  in  hunting  paraphernalia,  we 
started  in  quest  of  moose.  A  Canadian 
lynx  unwisely  showed  himself  crossing 
the  ice  of  the  river  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  on  our  pressing  him  hard 
took  refuge  under  a  large  rock.  A 
bullet  from  my  45-90  Winchester 
brought  him  to  bay,  though  it  is  contrary 
to  rule  to  shoot  at  any  other  game 
when  moose  hunting.  Striking  across 
a  small  lake  numerous  signs  of  otter 
were  visible. 

On  taking  to  cover  again  we  luck- 
ily hit  the  fresh  trail  of  a  band  of  moose, 
though  we  were  only  an  hour  out  from 
camp.  One  of  the  animals  had  over- 
estimated his  powers  of  leaping  and  in 
attempting  to  ascend  a  steep  knoll  eight 
feet  high  he  had  slipped  back  against  a 
tree,  scraping  off  a  considerable  quantity 
of  hair.  The  trail  ultimately  led  across 
a  stream  and  on  the  ice,  which  was 
covered  with  snow,  we  counted  the  foot- 
prints of  five  animals,  but  none  of  them 
were  full  grown.  We  were  close  to  the 
game  and  presently  I  saw  moving 
rapidly  through  the  cover  what  appeared 
to  be  more  of  shadow  than  substance. 


The  swiftly-dissolving  silhouette,though 
in  outline  like  a  moose,  seemed  too 
ethereal  to  be  dosed  with  cold  lead. 
But  a  moment  after  I  caught  sight  of 
the  hind  quarters  of  another  moose  pro- 
jecting from  behind  a  tree.  Quick  work 
was  absolutely  necessary  as  the  band 
were  scattering.  The  impediments  in 
the  line  of  the  bullet's  flight  were  too 
great  or  the  aim  was  bad,  for  no  result 
followed  the  shot,  except  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  game  were  materially 
accelerated.  There  was  no  lack  of 
moose  in  these  woods,  for  striking  off  in 
another  direction  we  shortly  stumbled 
on  the  tracks  of  two  full  grown  animals 
and  with  the  guide  in  the  lead,  followed 
the  trail.  He  carried  the  lunch  basket 
while  I  bore  the  heavy  rifle  ready  to 
fire  on  a  moment's  notice.  We  had 
covered  probably  three  miles  at  a  rapid 
rate  when  Louis  suddenly  stepped  to 
the  left.  One  of  the  animals  was  in  full 
view  forty  yards  away.  They  had  been 
feeding  and  walking  along  leisurely 
and  as  we  came  near  a  sharp  puff  of 
wind  in  our  faces  smote  the  woods  and 
for  an  instant  threw  them  into  such 
wild  commotion  that  our  approach  was 
unobserved.  With  an  eager  anxious 
look  in  her  eyes  and  the  long  ears 
turned  sharply  in  our  direction  the 
moose,  a  cow,  hesitated  for  an  instant. 
Quickly  and  foolishly  she  wheeled  to 
run  at  right  angles  to  our  line  of  pro- 
gression. The  first  bullet  caught  her 
at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  shattering 
it  so  effectually  that  the  leg  dangled  a 
mere  incumbrance,  attached  only  by 
skin  and  sinew,  and  as  she  plunged 
to  escape,  the  disabled  member  swung 
round  and  the  point  of  the  hoof  actually 
described  a  portion  of  a  circle  in  the 
snow.  Before  the  next  jump  had  been 
made  the  second  bullet  penetrated  both 
lungs,  and  I  fired  two  other  shots  as 
she  lumbered  painfully  along.  The 
third  and  fourth  bullets  spent  their  force 
on  intervening  trees,  but  after  toiling 
about  fifty  yards  she  went  down. 
Without  thought  of  the  second  moose 
the  guide  proceeded  to  start  a  fire  and 
I  went  to  a  swamp  for  w^ater  in  order  to 
prepare  lunch.  We  then  bled  the  cow, 
removed  the  viscera,  filled  the  cavity 
with  snow  and  started  for  camp. 

We  had  gone  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  when  we  discovered  the  hoof- 
marks  of  the  other  moose,  a  large  bull. 
He  had  remained  for  some  time,  as  the 
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heat  of  his  feet  had  melted  the  snow  to 
the  ground,  but  before  we  came  up  he 
was  making-  his  best  paces  for  parts 
tmknown.  The  guide  thought  it  was 
the  smell  of  the  smoke  from  our  fire 
that  started  him.  He  certainly  did  not 
dally  with  the  matter,  but  annihilated 
space  in  a  very  business-like  manner. 
The  hoof-prints  were  large  and  far 
apart  and  the  snow  was  struck  with 
vicious  force  as  he  ran,  causing  it  to  fly 
in  all  directions.  Where  he  eventually 
crossed  a  small  stream  his  great  weight 
siuashed  the  ice  and  he  sank  to  the 
bottom  at  every  stride.  No  doubt  he 
was  a  rare  old  monarch.  The  same 
woods  harbored  others  of  his  kind,  for 
numerous  balsam  trees  were  almost 
wholly  uprooted  and  stripped  of  bark 
many  feet  from  their  bases  where  the 
itching  antlers  had  played  before  the 
October  frosts  had  hardened  and  fitted 
them  for  battles  with  sturdy  rivals. 

Our  hunt  had  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning, much  as  we  regretted  the  loss  of 
the  bull.  That  night,  near  the  fitful 
blaze  of  the  camp-fire,  with  the  old  trees 
standing  solemnly  by,  while  the  shad- 
ows danced  upon  their  swart  trunks, 
and  the  light  played  on  the  lone 
spaces  around,  we  turned  in  to  enjoy 
the  sweet  repose  of  the  moose  hunter. 
The  next  day  we  skinned  and  quartered 
the  moose,  which  lay  about  four  miles 
from  camp.  In  going  to  it  we  noticed 
two  otters  about  three  hundred  yards 
away,  but  failed  to  get  within  decent 
shooting  range.  To  fetch  an  otter  frol- 
icking on  the  ice  at  over  half  this  dis- 
tance is  rather  fine  work. 

Taking  another  direction  on  the  third 
day,  after  a  long  tramp  and  some  delay 
in  examining  the  dam,  dwelling-place 
and  food  supply  of  a  small  colony  of 
beaver,  we  arrived  at  length  at  the  feed- 
ing grounds,  or,  in  hunter's  parlance, 
"yard,"  of  a  number  of  moose.  We 
followed  their  wanderings  for  some 
time,  but  there  seemed  no  immediate 
prospect  of  coming  up  with  them.  As 
we  proceeded,  a  sound  unusual  in  the 
forest  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
guide.  I  had  frequently  listened  to  the 
whizzing  sound  made  by  a  band  of 
frightened  wapiti,  as  they  rushed 
awa)",  but  now  I  did  not  feel  satisfied 
there  was  any  game  afoot  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Louis  thought  he 
heard  something,  and  his  acute  ear  did 
not  deceive  him.     We  were  within  two 


hundred  yards  of  the  game,  and  the 
sound  was  the  rattling  of  hoofs,  the 
smashing  of  limbs  or  obstructions,  and 
the  general  commotion  made  by  the 
animals  in  their  flight.  The  guide 
thought  that  if  the  band  met  with  other 
moose  they  would  stop  ;  we  therefore 
kept  to  the  trail.  The  animals  trotted 
in  single  file.  Occasionally  the  path  of 
one  diverged  from  the  others,  but  as 
they  all  joined  again  I  inferred  that  the 
hindmost  animal,  noticing  a  turn  by  the 
leader,  had  tried  a  short  cut  to  keep  up. 
But  our  experience  verified  the  folly  of 
traveling  on  so  fresh  a  trail,  with  the 
game  alarmed.  It  kept  stretching  out, 
but  we  were  unable  to  find  the  particular 
end  of  it  with  which  the  moose  were 
connected.  Two  days  later,  after  tramp- 
ing the  woods  in  all  directions,  we  dis- 
turbed a  solitary  old  bull,  but  unfortu- 
nately without  getting  a  shot.  Though 
in  no  mood  to  undertake  the  Titanic 
task  of  running  him  down,  we  decided 
to  stay  with  him  for  three  days. 
Thoughts  of  his  palmated  antlers  stimu- 
lated our  desire  for  an  interview  with 
him.  It  was  useless  to  follow  directly 
on  the  trail,  as  his  long,  swinging  trot^ 
would  probably  carry  him  over  at  least 
ten  miles  of  woodland  before  he  stopped 
for  a  breathing  space.  We  therefore 
circled  away  to  leeward  and  again  hit 
the  trail  five  or  six  miles  from  where 
we  left  it.  On  examining  the  impres- 
sions in  the  snow  we  found  that  our 
much-coveted  quarry  was  still  going,, 
and  going  strong.  We  circled  once 
more  and  approached  the  trail  from  the 
lee  side  at  a  point  which  we  judged  to- 
be  at  least  ten  miles  from  where  the 
work  of  making  tracks  had  begun.  The 
animal  had  slowed  down  to  a  walk  and 
it  might  be  was  dangerously  near.  But 
night  was  coming  on  and  it  was  too  late 
to  attempt  a  shot.  We  retired  some 
distance  where  we  could  safely  light  a 
fire,  cook  supper  and  pass  the  night. 

Next  morning  work  was  resumed,, 
and  we  discovered  that  the  moose  had 
stopped  to  feed.  The  utmost  caution, 
now  became  necessary.  We  could  not 
follow  him  in  his  windings,  for  the  at- 
tention required  to  keep  the  trail  might 
be  fatal  to  our  chances.  Taking  a  di- 
rect line,  with  every  sense  on  the  alert 
and  scrutinizing  everything  in  view,  we 
passed  through  the  yard  without  obtain- 
ing a  sight  of  the  moose.  A  consulta- 
tion was  then  held.  If  he  had  not  slipped 
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away  unobserved,  he  was  probably  still 
in  the  yard  on  the  windward  side  of  our 
path,  and  in  all  probability  was  lying 
do\vn.  We  reversed  our  steps,  taking 
a  parallel  line  about  a  hundred  yards 
further  to  windward.  Proceeding  slow- 
ly and  wath  the  utmost  circumspection, 
we  at  length  saw  him  rise  hastily  from 
some  scrub  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
away.  There  \vas  no  doubt  he  had 
heard  or  scented  us,  and,  as  he  paused 
for  an  instant  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  danger  threatening,  he  gave 
•opportunity  for  a  steady  shot.  Evi- 
dently it  went  home,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance,  I  discerned  that  inde- 
scribable shrinking  always  noticeable 
when  a  bullet  strikes.  I  fired  again, 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared,  the  infu- 
riated moose  was  traveling  rapidly 
in  our  direction.  His  mane  stood  up, 
formidable,  dark  and  menacing.  The 
€yes  appeared  to  glare  with  a  savage 
fire,  heightened  by  the  peculiar  sinister 
dropping  of  his  enormous  ears.  The 
monster's  design,  evidently,  was  to 
charge  us,  and,  if  his  strength  had  not 
failed  before  coming  dangerously  near, 
the  result  might  have  been  uncertaiil. 
But  he  soon  staggered  and  fell  with  a 
crash,  smashing  some  rotten  limbs  ly- 
ing in  his  path,  and  sending  the  frag- 
ments high  into  the  air.  A  vision  of  the 
Cyclopean  dimensions  and  superlative 
fury  of  the  old  forest  king  burned  into 
my  memory,  and  it  was  partly  a  feeling 
of  admiration,  and  partly  awe  of  the  bull, 
that  temporarily  rooted  me  to  the  spot, 
notwithstanding  the  shouts  of  the  guide 
to  "shoot!  shoot!"  I  may  say  that, without 
personal  experience,  no  one  can  realize 
the  massive  proportions  or  imposing 
appearance  of  a  full-grown  bull  moose. 
Before  we  bled,  skinned  and  decapi- 


tated our  victim  night  had  come.  We 
made  a  temporary  camp,  supped,  slept, 
and  the  next  morning  commenced  to 
transport  the  trophies  of  the  chase. 

Taken  altogether,  the  hunt  was  most 
successful.  The  branch  of  the  river 
trending  towards  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
is  the  best,  as  the  country  around  is 
diversified  with  a  pleasing  interchange 
of  hill  and  vale.  There  are  fewer 
opportunities  for  sighting  game  on  a 
dead  level,  besides  the  range  of  vision 
is  limited.  The  woods  of  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest  Territories  are  almost 
entirely  second  growth;  there  is  no  brule 
or  heavy  fallen  timber  or  other  vexa- 
tious obstructions,  and  they  are  in  this 
respect  to  be  preferred  to  the  primeval 
forests  of  Eastern  Canada. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  moose 
is  not  a  gregarious  animal,  the  fact  that 
we  started  seven  the  first  day  of  the 
hunt  is  something  phenomenal  in  the 
history  of  the  pursuit  of  this  game.  In 
regard  to  the  other  band  met  with  on 
the  third  day,  sufficient  observations 
were  not  taken  at  starting  to  determine 
the  number,  but  there  must  have  been 
from  five  to  seven  animals,and  during  the 
hunt  we  probably  surprised  over  twenty 
moose.  After  the  third  day  most  of  the 
animals  had  been  alarmed  and  driven  to 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Even 
those  remaining  in  possession  of  the  old 
feeding  grounds  seemed  to  be  sensitive 
of  danger  and  difficult  to  approach. 
But  a  man  who  loves  the  enchanting 
woods  and  their  varied  forms  of  life  and 
scenery  is  never  deterred  by  hardship, 
disappointment  or  even  danger,  and 
ever  since  the  mighty  Hercules  slew 
the  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus  there 
have  been  enthusiastic  votaries  of  the 
chase. 
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Continued  from  November. 


WHEN  I  realized  that  I  was  actually 
lost  in  the  woods,  that  day  in 
August,  in  a  region  where  prob- 
ably no  living  person  except  my 
Avife  could  have  been  found  for  many 
miles,  it  was  startling.  I  did  not  fear 
that  i  would  not  find  my  way  out  and 
reach  camp  again,  but  I  did  fear  that  I 
could  not  do  so  that  night.  If  not,  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  my  wife  until  I 
did  reach  her  ?  And  if  by  any  chance 
a  sprain  or  other  slight  injury  should 
stop  my  search,  what  would  become  of 
her  ?  We  thought  that  we  were  on  Lake 
Seiganagah,  where  woodsmen  some- 
times passed.  Could  she  keep  up  her 
courage  to  stay  in  camp,  fishing  to  secure 
provisions,  possibly  for  many  weeks  be- 
fore anyone  came  ?  The  thoughts  that 
naturally  followed  were  not  encourag- 
ing. Evidently  the  only  thing  for  me 
was  to  get  out  of  there  at  once.  It  was 
no  use  to  consider  how  I  had  so  foolishly 
become  lost,  and  probably  no  one  else 
would  ever  be  able  to  see  why  in  the 
world  I  had  done  such  a  thing.  I 
knew  that  I  was  west  of  the  lake.  To 
get  back  to  it  I  must  go  east.  A  gleam 
of  sunlight  verified  my  compass,  and  I 
set  my  course  directly  east.  Mile  after 
mile  I  followed  it,  never  swerving  from 
that  line  for  fallen  tree  or  bog  or  rock. 
Every  step  I  took  with  care  for  fear  of 
being  caught  in  the  swamp,  or  spraining 
an  ankle,  but  with  all  my  care  I  hurried. 
Many  a  time  I  fell  flat  from  a  slippery, 
rotten  log.  Several  times  the  "muskeg," 
covered  with  moss,  broke  through  and 
plunged  me  into  the  marsh.  Once  I 
went  to  my  hips  in  a  bog-  thus  concealed. 
At  one  useless  little  spring  that  seemed 
to  flow  in  every  direction  from  the 
morass,  were  numberless  animal  tracks. 
Then  came  rising  ground,  and  I  climbed 
a  hundred  feet  high,  on  heaped  granite. 
A  flock  of  partridge  at  my  very  feet 
would  hardly  move  out  of  my  way.  They 
had  never  seen  a  man  before.  Suddenly 
I  came  upon  a  pond  of  less  than  a  hun- 
dred acres,  with  walls  all  around  it  of 
precipitous  granite  rocks,  at  least  forty 
feet  high.     I  marked  a  spot  on  the  oppo- 


site side,  and  then  circled  the  pond  and 
kept  to  my  course.  At  last  the  trees 
opened  before  me  and  I  saw  the  lake.  I 
was  far  above  it.  I  descended  the  cliff  to 
the  water  and  took  an  observation.  For 
hours  I  had  been  almost  famished  with 
thirst.  But  when  I  saw  the  water  at  my 
feet,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great 
that  I  did  not  even  think  of  drinking. 
There  was  no  beach  except  the  jagged 
rocks  that  had  fallen  from  the  cliffs 
,  above.  Along  these  I  crawled  north  for 
half  a  mile,  then  an  inlet  appeared.  I 
turned  down  to  it,  and  began  to  call.  In  an 
instant  came  an  answer,  and  ten  minutes 
later  my  wife  was  in  sight  paddling  the 
canoe  toward  me.  I  was  exhausted  from 
my  struggle  through  the  marsh  and  the 
rocks.  Mrs.  White  had,  of  course,  been 
frightened  at  my  long  absence,  espe- 
cially when  she  could  no  longer  hear  my 
calls,  but  she  had  not  thought  that  I  was 
really  lost,  but  only  believed  that  I  was 
still  hunting  the  trail.  Twice  she  had 
landed  to  look  for  me,  but  had  been 
stopped  by  the  swamp,  and  all  those 
hours  she  had  waited  alone  with  the 
canoe. 

Around  an  old  Indian  wigwam  we 
spread  our  tent,  for  I  was  too  tired 
to  put  it  up.  Camp  was  never  so 
welcome,  and  I  resolved  then  not  to 
make  any  such  searches  again. 

Thursday  we  were  coasting,  looking- 
for  the  trail,  when,  far  across  the  lake, 
we  saw  the  flash  of  canoe  paddles. 
Whoever  was  wielding  them,  Indian  or 
white,  could  tell  us  the  portage,  and  we 
started  to  meet  them.  A  Peterboro 
canoe  with  three  white  men  met  us. 
They  were  Mr.  Henry  Lloyd  Smyth,  of 
Boston,  and  his  two  guides,  Marks  and 
Herald.  Mr.  Smyth  was  a  wealthy  mine 
prospector  whom  I  had  met  at  Port 
Arthur  several  weeks  before.  He  had 
come  in  from  the  north,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Port  Arthur.  We  all  lunched 
together  and  enjoyed  our  meal.  Mrs. 
White  made  buckwheat  cakes  and  syrup 
for  a  relish,  and  then  Marks  kindly 
taught  her  how  to  make  "bannocks." 
We  told  them  nothing  of   my  wander- 
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ings  the  day  before,  nor  that  we  were 
then  uncertain  of  our  whereabouts.  But 
they  indicated  the  rppid  that  we  had  re- 
jected three  days  before  as  the  way  to 
Seiganagah.  Some  suppHes  were  added 
to  our  decreasing  store  from  their  ample 
■one  and  we  parted.  The  Tchemon 
carried  us  to  the  place  that  we  had  left 
to  search  for  the  right  one,  and  we 
camped  there.  Friday  a  portage  past 
that  rapid  and  another  past  Rock  of 
Seiganagah,  where  is  a  fall  of  five  feet, 
brought  us  at  last  really  to  Saisaginaga 
or  Seiganagah  Lake,  which  means  "  lake 
full  of  islands." 

This  was  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  that  we  had  seen.  The  lake  is  a 
large  one,  and  the  south  half  of  it  is 
simply  covered  with  small  and  large 
islands.  On  one,  as  we  passed,  we  saw 
a  white  flag  waving,  and  landing  found 
what  we  afterwards  learned  was  the 
^rave  of  an  Indian  chief.  Camp  that 
night  was  on  an  island  that  was  no  more 
than  a  heap  of  rough  stones  rising  to  a 
point  in  the  middle,  and  covered  with  a 
growth  of  pine-trees  nourished  in  the 
moss.  No  level  place  on  the  island  big 
enough  for  a  tent  could  be  found,  so  we 
drew  down  the  lower  boughs  of  a  great 
pine-tree,  and  spread  our  tent  over 
them,  with  the  trunk  for  a  center  pole. 
Next  day  a  severe  wind  and  rain  storm 
kept  us  on  shore,  and  almost  shook  the 
island.  In  the  night  I  woke,  to  find 
that  the  fire  which  we  thought  extin- 
guished, had  smouldered  in  the  moss 
and  was  now  overrunning  the  island.  I 
carried  water  for  a  long  while  before  it 
was  under  control,  and  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  we  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  tent  and  baggage,  get  into  the 
canoe,  and  take  to  the  lake,  stormy  as  it 
w^as. 

Seiganagah  was  the  lake  from  which 
v^e  had  been  told  we  would  never  es- 
cape. The  islands  that  were  to  bewilder 
us  failed  to  accomplish  that  work.  We 
set  our  course  Sunday  for  where  we 
knew  the  boundary  ran,  and  paddled 
straight  for  it.  Time  and  provisions 
would  permit  no  more  Sunday  rest. 
From  the  last  outlying  island,  to  shelter, 
where  the  lake  narrowed  again,  was  a 
long  four  miles.  The  sea  was  running 
very  high,  and  we  were  heavily  loaded. 
Mrs.  White  wanted  to  wait  for  calm 
w^eather,  I  felt  that  we  could  not  afford 
the  time,  and  we  made  the  voyage.  It 
was  a  hard  one.     We  both  paddled  in 


earnest,  and  went  through  by  tacking 
to  keep  out  of  the  trough,  or  we  would 
have  swamped  a  hundred  times.  For- 
tunately the  waves  were  coming  in 
great  rollers  twenty  feet  long,  and  the 
Tchemon  rode  like  a  duck.  As  it  was, 
when  shelter  was  reached,  we  bailed  a 
hundred  pounds  of  water  out  of  the  lit- 
tle craft.  At  the  end  of  Seiganagah  we 
camped,  and  in  the  morning  made  a 
short  dry  land  portage  to  Swamp  Lake. 
Seiganagah  is  the  eastern  lake  forming 
the  limit  of  Hunter's  Island.  Its  out- 
let is  north  through  Cache  Bay  to  Sei- 
ganagonse  Lake,  and  thence  by  Konepi- 
minanikok  Lake,  Sturgeon  Lake  and 
Maligne  River,  to  the  boundary  once 
more,  thus  carrying  the  flowing  water 
"through  the  several  lakes,  straits,  or 
streams  connecting  the  lakes  here  men- 
tioned," to  the  north  of  Hunter's  Island. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  original  inten- 
tion that  the  boundary  should  follow  the 
running  water.  But  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington names  Bass  Wood  Lake  as  part 
of  the  boundary,  and  unless  the  question 
is  reopened,  as  is  likely,  it  is  settled 
that  way.  From  Swamp  Lake  a  long 
portage  leads  to  Otter  Track  or  Cypress 
Lake.  The  trail  is  called  Swamp  Por- 
tage, and  has  been  considered  a  bad 
one,  but  we  did  not  find  it  so. 

Otter  Track  Lake  furnished  the  grand- 
est scenery  of  our  entire  trip,  though 
not  by  any  means  the  most  picturesque. 
It  is  another  great  chasm  like  Arrow 
Lake,  but  the  cliffs  extend  unbroken 
along  its  entire  length  and  are  very 
high.  In  places  the  lake  is  so  narrow 
that  the  bare  walls  of  rock  actually 
darken  it  at  the  water's  surface.  That 
night  we  could  find  no  beach  on  which 
to  camp,  nor  even  an  ordinary  slope. 
We  were  forced  to  clamber  up  a  steep 
wall  of  granite  to  a  spot  full  forty  feet 
above  the  lake  before  we  could  pitch 
our  tent.  The  canoe  was  drawn  half 
way  up  the  wall  and  suspended  to  a  tree, 
where  it  hung  all  night  almost  vertical. 
Tuesday  we  passed  Otter  Track  Lake, 
crossed  Little  Knife  Portage,  and 
reached  Mokomxani  Sagaigan  or  Knife 
Lake. 

A  month  before  this  time,  when  we 
were  talking  with  Mr.  Walter  Meadows 
at  the  Griffis  House,  near  White  Fish 
Lake,  he  had  made  a  proposition  to  us. 
It  was  that  we  should  join  a  plan  of  his. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  organized  a 
party  of  some  half-dozen  couples  from 
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St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  that  three 
or  four  weeks  after  our  start  they  were 
to  start  over  the  boundary  route  for 
Fort  Frances,  the  same  course  we  were 
to  take.  Half-breed  paddlers  and  cooks 
had  already  been  secured,  and  he  was 
to  be  the  head  of  the  party,  the  femi- 
nine members  of  which  were  to  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  being-  the  first  white 
women  ever  to  go  over  the  boundary 
route.  "We  had  seen  his  handsome  new 
Peterboro  canoe  a  week  before  at  Port 
Arthur. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Meadows,  "  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  join  our  party.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  wait  here,  camp 
down  at  Arrow  Lake,  where  we  will 
pass,  and  wait  for  us.  Then  you  will 
o-et  through  all  right.  Otherwise  it  is 
impossible  that  you  will  ever  get  through. 
I  don't  believe  that  it  is  possible  ever  to 
get  farther  than  South  Lake.  If  you 
should,  you  would  neither  find  your  way 
onward  nor  back.  If  you  ever  reach 
Lake  Seiganagah,  you  will  be  lost  among 
the  islands,  and  will  never  get  out." 

We  had  gone  on  with  our  journey, 
and  now  were  this  far  into  the  woods. 
We  would  not  have  been  surprised  any 
day  to  have  the  Meadows  party  over- 
take us  ;  we  had  for  a  time  been  travel- 
ing so  slowly,  and  camping  for  a  day  or 
more,  whenever  we  chose.  "•  We  had  felt 
little  occasion  to  hurry,  and  had  made 
little  effort  to  do  so.  ISTow,  when  we  got 
half  way  through  Little  Knife  Portage, 
we  found  recent  camps  and  partridge 
feathers,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  pos- 
sibly the  Meadows  party  had  passed  us 
during  our  Granite  River  experiences 
and  were  ahead.  But  they  were  not, 
nor  did  they  ever  come. 

Knife  Lake  is  a  long-  one,  very  irregu- 
lar and  very  beautiful.  Arms  of  it  extend 
for  several  miles  into  Minnesota.  In 
one  place  it  narrows  so  that  a  heavily- 
loaded  large  canoe  could  not  pass,  and 
a  portage  has  been  made  there.  We 
had  no  trouble  with  our  Tchemon. 

The  woods  around  Knife  Lake  are 
very  heavy,  large  pines  forming  the 
most  of  the  forest.  For  more  than  a 
week  we  had  been  hearing  wild  cats  or 
lynxes  around  our  tent  every  night,  and 
to  make  sure  that  they  came  no  nearer 
we  were  always  careful  in  selecting  a 
camp,  to  go  to  islands,  if  possible,  where 
we  knew  we  would  not  be  disturbed. 
They  were  very  numerous,  and  I  had  no 
desire  to  try  a  night  rifie  shot  among 


them.  We  were  driven  in  this  night 
by  a  sudden  storm,  and  I  had  great 
difficulty  to  make  a  landing.  But  we 
found  camp  near,  in  a  beautiful  clean 
grove  of  big  "  jack  pines."  The  wild- 
cats howled  that  night,  and  the  storm 
quenched  their  ardor,  for  the  rain  was 
heavy.  We  camped  here  all  the  follow- 
ing day.  Mrs.  White's  rheumatism  was 
growing  much  worse,  and  she  could 
not  travel.  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
replenish  our  larder,  by  this  time  need- 
ing it,  with  game,  mostly  squirrels,  here 
as  elsewhere  abundant.  Thursday  we 
reached  the  end  of  Knife  Lake.  Big 
Knife  Portage  really  consists  of  four 
portages  around  as  many  rapids,  with 
open  water  for  short  distances  between. 
All  the  portages  except  the  last  are 
long.  We  made  the  first  one  that  day, 
and  camped  at  the  end  of  it.  Friday  we 
made  the  three  other  portages  and 
reached  Carp  Lake,  then  paddled 
to  the  end  of  it.  Here  we  found 
a  beautiful  camp,  where  prospectors  or 
woodsmen  evidently  had  been  for  a 
long  time.  They  had  made  floors  of 
bark  where  their  tents  stood,  and  in 
many  ways  had  arranged  conveniences. 
In  the  morning  a  wet  trail  took  us  to 
Birch  or  Sucker  Lake,  and  we  paddled 
on  through  it  to  Prairie  Portage.  This 
portage  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  leads  to  Bass  Wood  Lake,  the 
old  Bois  Blanc  Lake  of  the  treaties. 
The  Indians  call  it  Bassiminani  or  Pas- 
seau  Minac  Sagaigan,  the  "  Lake  of  Dry 
Berries."  On  the  shore  of  this  lake,  the 
largest  yet  in  our  course,  we  camped. 

Our  condition  appeared  to  be  becom- 
ing serious.  Provisions  were  getting 
low,  and  Fort  Frances  was  yet  a  long 
distance  away.  Besides  that,  the  plague 
of  rheumatism  was  growing  worse,  and 
for  the  last  half-dozen  portages  Mrs. 
White  had  scarcely  been  able  to  drag 
herself  over  the  trails.  Every  step  was 
pain,  yet  she  kept  on  with  her  share  of 
the  work  and  bore  it  bravely.  What 
was  the  best  thing  to  do  ?  Thirty  miles 
southwest  of  us,  by  continuous  water- 
course and  a  few  portages,  was  Ely, 
Minnesota,  the  terminus  of  the  Duluth 
and  Iron  Range  Railway.  It  was 
twenty  miles  off  our  course,  but  we 
made  up  our  minds  to  run  in  there  for 
supplies.  For  a  long  time  we  had  been 
measuring  our  daily  allowance  of  pro- 
visions smaller  and  smaller,  and  by  this 
time  a  meal  left  us  still  hungry.     We 
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were  experiencing  actual  privation. 
Sunday  we  went  a  long  way  through 
Bass  Wood  Lake,  catching  a  good  string 
of  fish  that  we  welcomed.  Our  meals 
that  day  were  satisfying.  During  the 
afternoon  we  passed  an  abandoned  post 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the 
houses  now  inhabited  by  half-breeds 
and  Indians.  I  landed  to  see  if  any  one 
was  there,  but  the  proprietors  were  all 
awa}'.  I  found  a  neat  birch-bark  basket, 
which  I  appropriated.  That  night  we 
camped  on  the  east  side  of  Pine  Point, 
or  American  Point.  Our  decision  to  go 
to  Ely  allowed  more  generous  meals, 
and  we  feasted  on  fish  and  oatmeal,  and 
hot  bread  baked  before  the  fire. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  us,  and 
the  scene  looking  east  was  one  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Dozens  of  little  islands 
were  reflected  in  clear  water,  so  still 
that  the  impression  was  as  if  it  were 
painted.  The  reflections  were  perfect. 
By  this  time  these  northern  woods  were 
beginning  to  show  their  autumn  tints. 
Birch  and  poplar  and  oak  and  maple 
and  sumac  were  scattered  thickly  among 
the  pine  and  spruce  and  cedar.  Their 
colors  were  gorgeous.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  reaching  to  the  lower 
branches,  were  giant  ferns  of  luxuriant 
growth,  their  shades  just  as  gay.  All 
this  mass  of  illuminated  foliage  was  du- 
plicated in  the  reflection.  Gradually  a 
mist  rose  from  the  water  and  hid  the 
reflection.  Then,  as  the  cloud  came 
higher,  the  ferns  disappeared.  Low 
rocks  and  trees  faded  away,  and  at 
last  the  gorgeous  hues  were  all  hid- 
den by  the  enveloping  mist  and  dark- 
ness.    It  was  night. 

Monday  was  a  day  of  alternating  rain 
and  wind  and  pleasant  sunshine.  We 
were  often  delayed,  but  during  the  after- 
noon passed  the  boundary  where  we  had 
intended  to  follow,  and  turned  south  into 
the  United  States.  The  following  day 
we  passed  many  miles  of  water,  one 
portage,  and  reached  the  beginning  of 
another  long  one,  into  Fall  Lake.  In  the 
morning  we  made  this  portage,  and 
during  the  afternoon  paddled  to  the  end 
of  Fall  Lake.  By  this  time  Mrs.  White 
was  practically  helpless.  In  these  two 
days  we  had  decided,  after  much  argu- 
ment from  me,  that,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, Mrs.  White  should  go  home  by  rail 
from  Ely,  and  that  I  should  retrace  my 
course  to  the  boundary  after  replenish- 
ing supplies,  and   continue  on  to  Fort 


Frances  alone.  I  was  determined  to 
complete  the  trip,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  my  wife  to  attempt  it. 
When  we  reached  the  end  of  Fall  Lake 
that  night,  a  little  log  shanty  on  the 
bank  gladdened  our  eyes.  It  belonged 
to  two  Norwegians  who  were  at  Ely,  but 
they  had  left  it  in  the  care  of  a  hospit- 
able young  countryman  of  theirs,  who 
welcomed  us.  That  night  we  spread 
our  blankets  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
two  rooms  in  the  house,  and  slept  under 
a  roof  the  first  time  for  forty-five  nights. 
Thursday,  the  loth  of  September,  we 
crossed  the  mile  and  a  half  portage  that 
led  to  Long  Lake.  Here  we  secured 
quarters  at  a  farmhouse,  and  we  were 
done  with  camping  for  a  time.  For  a 
week  we  remained  here,  and  then  Mrs. 
White  was  able  to  go  to  Ely,  three  miles 
down  the  lake.  After  a  week  there  she 
was  to  go  home.  One  evening  at  the 
boat-house  I  saw  coming  down  the  lake, 
a  birch-bark  canoe,  in  it  a  white  man 
and  an  Indian.  To  my  surprise  I  learned 
when  they  landed  that  they  had  just 
come  from  Fort  Frances,  and  that  the 
guide  was  to  return  there.  He  was  an 
Iroquois  half-breed,  Frank  Adams  by 
name,  and  he  was  recommended  by  his 
companion  as  a  good  canoeman  and  a 
steady  fellow.  We  arranged  to  return 
to  Fort  Frances  together.  When  I  went 
to  the  hotel  and  told  my  wife,  she  de- 
cided that  if  she  was  well  enough  to 
travel  home,  she  was  well  enough  to  go 
to  Fort  Frances.  That  settled  it,  and  we 
provisioned  for  three. 

Frank  proved  as  good  as  his  reputa- 
tion after  we  got  him  out  of  town.  But 
he  inquired  what  day  it  was,  and  said, 
"Was  I  really  drunk  over  two  days?" 
I  had  to  paddle  him  out  to  the  farm- 
house and  keep  him  there  a  day  and 
night  before  he  was  steady  enough  to 
start.  But  he  proved  a  fine  woodsman, 
an  expert  canoeist  and  a  companionable 
fellow.  Frank  was  a  man  of  fifty  years, 
but  as  strong  as  most  young  inen.  He 
was  an  American,  having  been  born  in 
New  York.  After  service  through  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  in  a  New  York 
regiment,  he  came  to  Fort  Frances,  and 
had  been  there  for  twenty  years  work- 
ing as  a  guide  and  woodsman.  As  a  test 
of  his  strength  he  told  us  of  a  contest  at 
Rat  Portage,  which  we  afterwards  ver- 
ified there.  September  30,  1881,  a  noted 
packer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
came  to  Rat  Portage  from  the  far  North- 
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west,  and  boasted  of  the  weight  he  could 
carr)^  A  wager  was  made,  with  Frank 
to  defend  the  Rat  Portage  reputation. 
The  test  was  to  be  the  weight  carried 
from  a  steamboat,  down  a  gang  plank, 
across  a  sandy  beach  and .  up  a  little 
slope  to  the  warehouse.  The  men  on 
their  first  trip  each  carried  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  next  load  broke  down  the 
boaster,  while  Adams  reached  the  ware- 
house, carrying  on  his  back  a  barrel  of 
pork  and  seven  sacks  of  flour,  a  total 
weight  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.     This  was  our  companion. 

The  first  day  out  from  the  farmhouse, 
we  crossed  the  long  portage  to  Fall  Lake 


Bois  Blanc  Portage  and  cainped  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  Ely. 

Frank's  first  trip  through  Bass  AVood 
Lake  was  in  the  winter  of  1873,  when 
he  went  on  snow  shoes  from  Fort 
Frances  to  Duluth.  Returning  with  an 
Indian  companion,  they  were  lost  on 
Bass  Wood  Lake,  and  for  five  days  had 
no  food.  They  found  their  way  at  last 
when  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Post.  They  met  a  half-breed 
who  had  a  loaded  toboggan  and  a  dog 
team.  He  refused  them  food,  saying 
that  he  had  but  one  "bannock"  and  it 
would  not  be  enough  for  him  until  he 
reached  the  post.     He  refused  an  offer 
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and  paddled  to  the  south  side  of  it,  where 
we  got  a  picture  of  Cashawa  Falls,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
lake.  Then  down  to  the  end  of  Fall 
Lake  we  hurried.  From  this  point  our 
object  was  speed.  While  Mrs.  White 
and  I  were  alone,  we  had  camped  when 
we  chose,  and  made  little  effort  to  hur- 
ry. But  now  cold  weather  was  coming 
fast,  and  we  did  not  care  to  be  frozen  in. 
As  it  was,  we  had  several  flurries  of 
snow  before  we  reached  Fort  Frances. 
We  passed  the  portage  into  Bass  Wood 
Lake,  followed  those  waters  to  the 
boundary,  turned  west  along  the  course 
at  the  point  where  we  abandoned  it  two 
weeks  before,  and  in  the  evening  made 


of  five  dollars  for  half  of  it.  Then  while 
Frank  covered  the  prostrate  half-breed 
with  his  revolver,  his  companion  with 
an  axe  demolished  the  toboggan.  They 
found  an  ample  supply  of  bacon  and 
flour,  and  feasted  while  the  wretch  who 
would  have  starved  them  sneaked  away. 
The  following  day  several  miles 
paddling  and  several  portages  took  us 
through  Bass  Wood  River,  a  stream 
similiar  to  Granite  River  but  with  better 
marked  trails.  Here  we  saw  several 
canoes  of  Indians.  Bass  Wood  Falls, 
the  largest  of  the  cascades,  are  very 
beautiful.  A  long  paddle  through  Crook- 
ed Lake,  which  is  well  named,  and  at 
four  o'clock  we  reached  Curtain  Falls, 
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the  highest  and  most  picturesque  that 
we  saw.  After  a  hurried  hmchcon  that 
portage  was  made  and  we  went  throiigh 
Iron  Lake,  the  Little  Vermillion  Lake  of 
the  treaties.  Late  that  evening  we 
camped  near  its  extremity,  after  another 
day  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Saturday  in  Nequaquon  Lake,  or 
Lac  la  Croix,  we  were  twice  driven 
in  by  the  wind,  once  on  a  small  island 
of  rock,  and  again,  during  a  very  heavy 
blow,  on  Shortiss  Island.  Here  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bay  we  camped  till 
late  Simday  morning.  Then  we  tried 
it  agani  in  the  rough  water,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  reached  a  small 
island  at  the  end  of  the  narrows,  four 
miles  or  more  across  the  open  water 
from  the  Indian  village  at  the  Nameu- 
kan  River.  "We  saw  a  squall  coming, 
and  landed  just  in  time  to  escape  it. 
Windbound  there  until  eight  o'clock 
we  were  glad  of  the  appearance  of  a 
dozen  Indian  women  and  girls.  Two  of 
these  latter  took  our  dunnage  in  a  bark 
canoe,  and  with  that  relief  we  reached 
the  village  after  a  stormy  voyage. 

Photographs  were  one  object  of  our 
trip,  and  Indians  were  particularly  de- 
sired. But  our  weather  had  been  al- 
most constantly  dark  and  rainy  from  the 
time  that  w^e  first  began  to  meet  them. 
Here  at  the  village  it  was  no  exception. 


But  when  a  group  of  yoimg  fellows  with 
bows  and  arrows  gathered  around  Mrs. 
White  to  watch  her  cooking  operations 
next  morning,  I  risked  the  dark  clouds 
and  with  my  cainera  under  my  mackin- 
tosh cape  I  took  a  "  shot."  None  of  them 
noticed  it  tmtil  Frank  began  to  laugh, 
and  then  told  them  of  it.  They  were 
indignant,  and  the  leader  of  the  party 
demanded  payment.  He  threatened  to 
send  complaint  to  Queen  Victoria,  say- 
ing that  the  English-Canadian  govern- 
ment would  not  permit  Americans  to 
come  up  there  and  get  pictures  of  Cana- 
dian Indians. 

It  is  at  Lake  Nequaquon  that  the 
Dawson  road  reaches  the  botmdary. 
This  "road"  was  established  by  S.  J. 
Dawson  of  the  Canadian  government, 
about  1876,  and  was  in  use  some  ten 
5^ears.  It  consisted  of  a  water  route 
from  Port  Arthur  here,  by  the  Kamin- 
istiquia  river,  Dog  Lake,  Dog  River,  Sa- 
vanne  River,  Lac  des  Milles  Lacs,  Baril 
Lake,  Windigoostigwan  Lake,  Pickerel 
Lake,  Sturgeon  Lake  and  the  Maligne 
River.  Men  and  teams  were  kept  on  all 
the  portages  and  tugs  on  several  of  the 
lakes,  so  that  communication  to  Winni- 
peg was  comparatively  easy.  The  road 
was  abandoned  on  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway. 

To  be  continued. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  WHEEL  AND  CAMERA. 

BY    FRANK    G.    LENZ. 


MixxEAPOLis  TO  Miles  City. 

THE  accomplishment  of  the  task  of 
a  world  girdler  awheel  does  not 
permit  dalliance,  even  amongst 
the  most  cong-enial  of  compan- 
ions, or  of  a  surety  Minneapolis  and  its 
many  near-by  summer  attractions  would 
have'  held  me  a  willing  prisoner  for 
many  a  day.  Even  as  it  was  I  compro- 
mised twixt  inclination  and  necessity  by 
making  my  first  day  out  end  at  what 
is  really  only  one  of  its  fair  suburbs, 
famed  Lake  Minnetonka. 

The  nineteen  iniles  of  road  thither 
from  Minneapolis  was  rolling  and  excel- 
lent the  whole  way  and  was  enlivened 
by  the  companionship  of  half  a  dozen 
wheelmen,  among  whom  was  the  Chief 
Consul  of  the  Minnesota  L.  A.  W.,  A.  B. 
Choate,  and  Dr.  Clarence  Bachman. 

The  doctor  seemed  all  the  way  to  be 
pushing  his  wheel  hard,  and  on  reach- 
ing Excelsior  was  completely  exhausted 
and  worn  out.  Examining  his  wheel  he 
found  that  the  brake  was  set  partly  on 
the  tire,  thus  accounting  for  the  hard 
run.  After  supper  we  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent sail  on  one  of  the  yachts  which 
abound  here.  Many  steam  launches 
and  steamers  ply  this  lake,  which  has  a 
coast  line  of  250  miles.  As  a  resort  it 
is  the  "  Saratoga  "  -of  the  Northwest, 
boasting  of  three  large  hotels,  which 
house  many  tourists  from  all  over  the 
U.  S.  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

Next  morning  we  continued  on  west 
to  Waconia.  Passing  many  small  lakes 
near  Waconia  we  could  not  resist  a  good 
swim.  Here  the  wheelmen  all  left  me 
except  Mr.  Bird,  with  whom  I  continued 
on  over  a  rolling  country,  reaching  Nor- 
wood by  noon.  The  clay  roads  were  in 
excellent  condition.  Beyond  Norwood 
the  soil  was  black  and  rough  from  the 
recent  heavy  rains.  A  light  rain-storm 
came  up,  but  by  pushing  on  and  oc- 
casionally riding  the  railroad  ties,  we 
wheeled  through  Glencoe  to  Stewart, 
fifty-four  miles  for  the  day.  Now  on  all 
sides  was  prairie  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Large  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  corn 
and  barley  were  everywhere,  and  at  all 


the  small  towns  were  grain  elevators. 
Farmers  were  bringing  in  the  grain  for 
shipment  from  miles  around. 

Rain  prevented  an  early  morning 
start,  but  about  nine  o'clock  it  ceased. 
We  immediately  started  riding  the 
ties  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Railway  to 
Hector.  The  weather  cleared  and  in 
two  hours  the  black  roads  were  per- 
fectly dry  and  we  rode  briskly  through 
Bird  Island  and  Olivia.  Near  Renville, 
we  were  met  by  six  of  the  Renville  Bi- 
cycle Club  and  escorted  into  their  town, 
the  entire  populace  turning  out  to  wit- 
ness our  arrival.  Some  one  from  Bird 
Island  had  telegraphed  our  coming. 

After  refreshments  the  Renville 
wheelmen  escorted  us  to  Sacred  Heart, 
a  small  village.  From  here  we  pushed 
on  to  Granite  Falls,  lying  in  the  valley 
of  the  Minnesota  River,  large  rocks 
abounding  everywhere.  The  wheat, 
oats,  corn  and  barley  fields  were  fine. 

This  section  contains  mostly  Swedes, 
Norwegians  and  Danes,  very  industrioti-s 
and  honest  people.  Here  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  the  evening  the  Northern 
lights,  a  tremendous  circle  of  white 
lights  in  the  sky,  the  size  of  a  rainbow 
with  streaks  through  it. 

During  the  night  a  heavy  rain-storm 
broke  out,  making  the  black  prairie 
roads  impassable  for  wheeling  until  the 
valley  roads  running  into  Minnesota 
River  Valley  dried  considerably,  which, 
they  did  in  two  hours.  To  Montevideo' 
the  weather  was  fair,  but  there  another 
rain  drove  us  on  the  railroad  ties,  which 
were  good  enough  riding  through  Wat- 
son to  Milan.  From  here  to  Appleton 
we  struck  across  the  prairie  over  a  new 
road,  from  which  the  sods  were  not: 
worn  off,  making  excellent  riding. 

Again  it  rained  during  the  night,  and 
we  thought  we  were  not  going  to  have 
an  easy  ride  for  the  day,  but  the  sun 
soon  dried  the  roads  and  the  northern 
prairie  road  two  miles  out  of  Apple- 
ton  being  fairly:  dry  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  Ortonville,  by  way  of  Odessa, 
by  noon,  twenty-seven  miles.  At  some 
spots  along  the  prairie  huge  rocks  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  above  the  tall  grass, 
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which  reaches  to  the  height  of  three  to 
five  feet. 

One  curious  thing  I  noticed  to-day 
was  circles  of  dark  grass  longer  than 
the  ordinary  prairie  grass.  Some  of  the 
people  claim  them  to  be  buffalo  rings, 
where  the  buffaloes  circled  around  their 
calves  guarding  them.  Others  claim 
they  are  Indian  circles,  worn  by  dance 
and  horses,  heavy  grass  afterward  grow- 
ing up.  The  towns  are  mostly  small, 
the  population  runs  from  500  to  1,000, 
but  there  seem  to  be  thousands  to  ask 
questions.  I  am  heartily  weary  of  an- 
swering their  seemingly  silly  inquiries. 

Ortonville  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Big  Stone  Lake,  the  source  of  the 
Minnesota  River,  which  starts  from  here 
not  larger  than  a  small  creek.  Travers 
Lake  is  in  the  same  valley,  but  four 
miles  north.  These  two  lakes  could 
easily  be  connected,  and  the  great  lakes 
by  water  thereby  reached.  This  will 
probably  be  done  in  after  years. 

Taking  one  more  glimpse  of  Minne- 
sota, we  crossed  the  river  to  Big  Stone 
City,  now  a  decayed  village.  This  is  in 
South  Dakota.  Here  my  friend  Mr. 
Bird  bade  me  farewell,  having  accom- 
panied me  215  miles,  farther  than  any 
other  wheelman  so  far.  He  had  insisted 
on  carrying  my  camera.  The  bumping 
over  the  railroad  and  the  rough  roads  the 
last  three  and  a  half  days  actually  wore 
two  holes  through  the  skin  of  his  back, 
but  nevertheless  he  carried  it  to  the 
Dakota  line  without  surrender.  I  con- 
tinued west  two  miles,  then  chose  the 
south  road  to  Milbank.  Some  two  miles 
from  Milbank  I  could  see  huge  paddles 
describing  a  circle  in  the  air^  but  not 
until  I  came  close  did  I  see  that  it  was 
an  old-style  Dutch  windmill. 

The  rain-clouds  had  cleared  away 
during  the  night  and  once  again  the 
prairie  roads  were  rapidly  drying.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ross,  of  Milbank,  accompanied 
me  to  Twin  Brooks  ;  but  this  stretch 
being  low  prairie,  we  encountered  much 
mud  yet.  From  Twin  Brooks  the  prairie 
becomes  rolling  and  continues  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  about  700  feet  in  eighteen 
miles.  Most  of  the  grades  are  easy  to 
ride  but  others  are  very  steep.  At 
Marvin,  ten  miles  up,  one  can  look  back 
and  see  the  farmhouses  of  Minnesota. 
The  towns  of  Milbank  and  Wilmor  seem 
to  be  but  four  or  five  miles  away. 

The  gravel  bed  of  the  Hastings  and 
Dakota  Railroad  was  well  packed  here. 


Lifting  the  machine  on  the  ties  I  eas- 
ily reached  the  summit.  A  few  miles 
the  other  side,  a  fine  prairie  road 
turned  in  alongside  the  track,  and 
leaving  the  ties  I  was  soon  spinning 
along  through  Waubay  to  Webster,  my 
cyclometer  registering  just  fifty  miles 
for  the  day's  work. 

Near  Waubay  were  the  first  two  In- 
dian tepees  I  had  seen  on  the  prairie. 
Close  to  the  lake  quite  a  large  tribe 
have  their  reservation.  They  are  called 
Sissetons,  are  civilized  and  do  farming. 

The  weather  was  now  all  a  cycler 
could  wish  for — a  cool  breeze  was  blow- 
ing nearly  all  day  ;  and  continuing  over 
the  prairie  next  morning  from  Webster 
westward  through  Bristol  and  Ando- 
ver  to  Groton,  the  roads  were  hard  and 
smooth. 

The  prairie,  so  far,  had  been  mostly 
rolling,  making  sometimes  excellent 
coasting.  From  Groton  through  the 
James  Valley  is  almost  perfectly  level. 
I  could  see  Aberdeen  seven  miles  off, 
never  seeming  to  get  nearer  until 
within  two  miles  of  the  city.  Five  or 
six  Aberdeen  wheelmen  had  come  out 
the  South  Road  to  meet  me,  but  being 
advised  at  Groton  to  take  the  North 
Road  I  unfortunately  missed  them. 
Aberdeen  was  the  largest  town  visited 
since  leaving  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It 
has  about  one  hundred  wheelmen,  in- 
cluding twenty  lady  riders. 

From  Aberdeen  I  decided  to  wheel 
north  to  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  then  west- 
ward over  the  old  trail  to  Portland,  Ore. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Luck,  of  Aberdeen,  accom- 
panied me  out  of  the  city  a  few  miles. 
The  prairie  continued  level  to  Colum- 
bia and  Hector.  The  roads  were  per- 
fect to  within  a  few  miles  of  Hector, 
when  they  became  sandy.  At  Hecla, 
the  farmers  advised  me  to  take  the  road 
on  the  west  side  of  the  James  River,  and 
I  did  so.  To  opposite  Ludden  it  was 
good,  but  from  there  north  the  roads 
continually  came  to  vanishing  points, 
necessitating  striking  out  east  and  west 
several  times  to  reach  other  roads  run- 
ning north  to  Oakes. 

Reaching  Oakes  by  dark  my  cyclo- 
meter registered  seventy-three  miles. 
Had  I  continued  on  the  east  side  the 
distance  would  not  have  been  more 
than  sixty  miles. 

Seven  or  eight  of  the  wheelmen  from 
Oakes  accompanied  me  to  Grover,  nine 
miles.    The  roads  were  in  excellent  con- 
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dition  and  continued  so  to  La  Monre, 
but  from  there  up  the  Jamestown  River 
Valley  the  "  trail  "  \vas  often  almost  com- 
pletely covered  by  grass.  The  term 
"road  "  is  very  seldom  used  here,  every- 
body calling-  them  "trails,"  and  mere 
trails  they  are  at  times. 

"When  I  reached  Dickey  I  found  no 
place  to  stop  at  except  the  section  house. 
Such  structures  are  put  up  by  the  rail- 
road companies  to  board  their  em- 
ployes along  the  line.  From  Dickey 
to  Jamestown  there  is  no  trail  up  the 
valley,  so  I  started  over  the  "bluff"  the 
next  morning.  I  rode  ten  miles  west  and 
northwest  across  the  abandoned  country 
before  I  found  a  fair  road  running  north 
to  Jamestown.  Here  and  there  are  dwel- 
lings and  sod  shanties  vacated  four  and 
five  years  ago.  The  water  had  a  rather 
brackish  taste,  to  which  I  therefore 
generally  added  a  few  drops  of  Jamaica 
ginger  before  I  drank  it.  The  wheel- 
marks  in  the  road  were  so  deep  in  many 
places  that  the  pedals  of  my  machine 
would  strike,  throvving  the  wheel  and 
myself  many  times  into  the  tall  grass. 
At  last  reaching  the  edge  of  the  prairie, 
I  coasted  at  a  tremendous  speed  down 
into  Jamestown,  in  the  James  Valley. 

Jamestown,  375  miles  west  of  St. 
Paul,  is  principally  a  railroad  town.  It 
is  headquarters  of  the  Dakota  Division 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
the  substantial  character  of  the  buildings 
in  the  business  streets,  the  hotels  and 
schools  as  well  as  the  many  handsome 
residences  attract  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  and  impress  him.  There  are 
several  battlefields  in  the  vicinity  where 
fierce  conflicts  took  place  between  the 
United  States  troops  and  the  Sioux, 
among  them  "  Hawk'snest,"  where  Gen- 
eral Sibley  had  the  Sioux  corraled  at 
one  time.  There  are  some  twenty-five 
wheelmen  here. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  started 
Avest  from  here  at  nine  o'clock,  fol- 
lowing the  old  trail  up  the  hill  on  the 
prairie.  The  road  was  excellent  at 
the  start,  but  ere  seven  leagues  were 
passed  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
country  became  rolling,  with  water 
slews  on  all  sides,  which  could  only  be 
avoided  by  making  a  long  detour.  Every 
now  and  then  a  gopher  would  dart  off 
with  a  squeak  into  the  ground.  At 
other  times  the  wheel  would  drop  into 
a  badger's  hole  with  a  sickening  thump. 
These  animals  will  dig  their  holes  in  the 


hardest  part  of  the  road  and  make  an 
ugly  place  for  horses  and  vehicles  to  go 
into. 

From  Windsor,  merely  a  station  with 
store  and  dwelling-house,  the  road  to 
Medina  continued  poor.  Between  here 
and  Crystal  Springs  Station  is  a  chain 
of  alkali  lakes  which  emit  a  disagree- 
able odor.  The  ties  of  the  N.  P.  R.  R. 
I  found  sufficiently  ballasted  to  avoid 
going  around  these  lakes,  which  so 
swarmed  with  birds  that  I  wished  my- 
self more  than  once  on  a  gunning  ex- 
pedition. Near  Tappen  the  roads  are 
fair  again,  though  a  little  sandy,  and 
the  prairie  gets  level. 

Bismark,  a  hundred  miles  beyond 
Jamestown,  was  but  fifty-eight  miles 
away.  Determined  to  reach  there  that 
day,  I  started  at  eight  a.  m.  and  rode 
briskly  over  a  good  road  to  Dawson  and 
Steele.  To  Burleigh  the  road  was  very 
poor.  Parts  of  it  had  been  recently  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  were  consequently 
very  rutty.  The  balance  of  the  thirteen 
miles  to  Bismark  was  very  good.  The 
town  was  visible  six  miles  off  and  I  was 
glad  to  reach  it,  as  I  suffered  terribly 
with  the  mosquitoes.  The  nearer  I  got 
to  the  Missouri  River  the  worse  they 
got.  At  times  I  would  be  riding  care- 
fully on  the  ridge  between  the  wagon 
wheel-marks  on  the  road  when  these 
detestable  insects  would  fairly  cover 
my  hands,  face  and  arms.  Brushing 
them  off  usually  caused  me  to  lose  my 
balance.  It  was  fortunate  I  had  cor- 
duroy trousers  and  leggings.  The  mo- 
tion of  my  legs  seemed  to  strike  their 
fancy,  as  my  legs  were  literally  covered 
with  them.  How  it  did  cause  me  to 
smile  grimly  to  see  them  endeavoring 
to  reach  the  skin  !  I  should,  indeed, 
pity  a  wheelman  riding  through  here  in 
tights,  as  he  would  not  only  have  the 
mosquitoes  to  contend  with,  but  also 
the  wild-oat  needles,  so  plentiful  in  the 
prairie  grass,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
v/ork  their  way  into  the  skin. 

Bismark  is  the  capital  of  North  Da- 
kota, with  a  much  larger  population 
than  Jamestown.  Most  of  the  buildings 
in  these  western  towns  are  of  wood  ; 
the  long  dry  seasons  dry  them  out  thor- 
oughly, and  a  fire,  once  under  headway, 
is  seldom  subdued.  At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  while  there,  the  fire-bell  rang, 
and  almost  simultaneously  a  huge  flame 
lit  up  the  entire  town.  Although  they 
have  splendid  water-works  and  fire  de- 
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partment,  almost  an  entire  block  and 
twenty-two  horses  were  lost  in  the 
flames.  Geographically  Bismark's  lo- 
cation is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
any  city  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Situated  on  the  East  branch  of 
the  Missouri  River,  which  with  its  tribu- 
taries affords  2,000  miles  of  navigable 
water  northward  and  westward,  and 
about  the  same  extent  southeastward  to 
St.  Louis,  Bismark  is  therefore  sure  to 
remain  the  center  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation in  the  northwest.  Besides,  the 
United  States  Government  has  recog- 
nized its  importance  by  making  Bismark 
a  port  of  entry,  with  a  deputy  collector 
of  United  States  customs,  and  by  locat- 
ing there  the  United  States  Court,  land 
office,  and  various  other  government 
offices,  including  a  sig'nal  office,  also  a 
marine  hospital. 

Bismark  is  but  a  short  distance  down 
the  river  from  the  now  abandoned 
Fort  Lincoln,  where  General  Custer 
started  his  famous  march  in  1876  against 
the  Sioux,  under  Sitting  Bull.  The  Stand- 
ing Rock  Indian  Agency,  is  within  sixty 
miles,  where  stands  Fort  Yates,  garri- 
soned by  regular  United  States  troops. 
I  was  very  unfortunate  in  not  reaching 
here  a  few  days  sooner  to  enable  me  to 
witness  the  distribution  of  cattle  among 
the  Indians  by  the  government.  They 
are  said  to  come  in  all  manners  of  dress 
and  act  as  so  many  wild  schoolboys, 
hooting,  yelling,  and  speaking  in  pan- 
tomime. Very  few  of  them  can  speak 
English. 

Procuring  a  permit  from  Mr.  David- 
son, the  station  agent  at  Bismark,  to 
walk  the  great  bridge  over  the  Missouri, 
I  bumped  the  machine  over  the  other 
side,  where  the  track  was  filled  enough 
to  ride  nicely  to  Mandan.  The  bridge 
proper  consists  of  three  through  spaces, 
each  400  feet  in  length  between  centers 
of  end-pins,  and  there  are  two  approach 
spans  each  113  feet  long.  The  old 
government  trail  turns  north  on  the 
prairie  from  here,  while  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  goes  southwest  to  avoid 
hills.  The  road  is  good  enough,  being 
used  by  farmers,  who  are  mostly  Rus- 
sian Germans.  They  live  in  sod 
shanties  built  all  or  part  of  prairie  sod 
walls  two  or  three  feet  thick.  Lumber 
is  very  expensive,  the  sods  make  up 
a  cheap  dwelling-place  ;  the  roofs  con- 
sist of  poles  propped  up  by  braces  in- 
side on  which  are  heavy  layers  of  sods. 


These  Russians  came  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Bessarabia  to  avoid  military 
conscription,  and  though  they  came 
hither  with  scanty  purses,  they  are 
beginning  to  gather  a  modest  return 
for  their  labors. 

The  towns  now  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  farmers  live  five  and  ten  miles 
apart.  A  traveler  is  forced  to  go  without 
food  and  water  for  long  stretches.  My 
dinners  are  frequently  taken  at  these 
farmers' :  coffee,  potatoes  and  bread  is 
their  daily  diet  three  times  a  day.  This 
is  a  very  poor  class.  As  their  farms 
shall  produce  by  their  industriousness, 
sumptuous  living  will  begin.  The  wo- 
men make  a  curious  spectacle  in  short 
dresses  and  bare  feet.  The  soles  of 
their  feet  are  so  hard  they  are  less 
liable  to  puncture  than  my  pneumatic 
tire. 

Towards  evening  I  reached  New 
Salem,  where  there  is  good  hotel  accom- 
modation. I  always  prefer  reaching  an 
hotel  for  the  night  when  possible,  as  I 
find  it  far  from  comfortable  to  have 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects  for  com- 
pany during  the  night,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  at  farmhouses. 

The  time  west  of  Mandan  is  one 
hour  slower  than  east  of  the  Missouri 
River.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have 
had  to  change  my  time  since  leaving 
New  York  city. 

New  Salem  to  Hebron  was  my  next 
day's  run,  over  an  old  abandoned  stage- 
road  :  parts  of  it  barely  visible,  over 
very  hilly  prairie.  Here  and  there  in 
the  distance  were  conical-shaped  peaks, 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
there  by  human  hands.  They  are  called 
"buttes"  (pronounced  buhtes).  Only 
three  or  four  farmhouses  were  passed  in 
the  entire  distance  of  forty  miles.  Near 
one  of  these  the  farmer  was  cutting 
barley,  when  he  gave  a  terrible  cry  and 
came  tearing  across  the  field  towards 
me,  a  young  colt  limping  after.  The 
poor  beast  had  jumped  into  the  knives 
and  severed  the  ankle  through  to  the 
bone.  I  advised  shooting  the  colt,  but 
he  thought  not,  and  we  proceeded  to 
the  house  and  bandaged  it  up  with  axle- 
grease,  linen  and  shingles. 

The  old  stage-road  from  Hebron  west 
follows  the  N.  P.  Railroad  through  An- 
telope, Richardson,  Taylor  and  Glad- 
stone. Between  Antelope  and  Richard- 
son, five  and  one-half  miles,  I  had  quite 
a  race  with  three  men  on  a  hand-car  r 
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the  prairie  being  f airl}-  level  here,  I  out- 
distanced them  easily. 

Richardson  is  a  perfect  German  vil- 
lage. The  men  were  going  to  church  in 
their  queer  German  suits  and  caps  while 
the  women  dress  in  all  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. All  through  here  the  settlers  are 
Germans  or  Russian  Germans.  On 
wheeling  up  to  the  house  I  would  ask 
''  /labcii  sic  zvasscr  .c//  trinkcn''  whereupon 
I  would  be  smilingly  invited  in  to  par- 
take of  milk  and  bread.  They  have  no 
beer  here  :  North  and  South  Dakota  are 
prohibition  states. 

Gladstone  to  Dickenson  over  the  north 
road  is  again  hilly  prairie,  but  a  good 
trail.  Four  miles  from  town  I  was  over- 
joyed to  see  three  wheelmen  afar  off 
waiting  for  me.  The  telegraph  oper- 
ator at  Gladstone  had  wired  them  of  my 
cominsf. 


of  having  once  been  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  many  of  the  buttes  were  red 
and  black,  as  if  they  had  been  burning 
or  on  fire.  The  soil  is  of  a  soft  crum- 
bling nature,  of  great  variety  and  color, 
and  through  it  the  little  alkali  streams 
are  continually  washing,  making  deep 
ravines  and  gulches.  All  in  all,  this 
country  has  a  grotesque  appearance.  At 
Sully  Springs  section  house  I  procured 
lunch,  coffee,  and  good  water,  left  by  the 
locomotives  daily,  and  then  pushed  on 
to  Medora  for  the  night.  The  road  was 
not  bad,  and  it  was  quite  refreshing  to 
wheel  through  this  singular,  impressive 
and  rugged  section  ;  after  riding  700 
miles  of  prairie,  sometimes  rolling,  at 
others  perfectly  fiat,  and  nothing  but 
grass,  grass  everywhere.  The  Little 
Missouri  flows  through  characteristic 
Bad    Lands     scenery    by    the    village 
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There  are  only  four  wheelmen  and 
one  lady  rider  at  Dickenson.  It  is  a 
great  cattle  and  railroad  center. 

Taking  the  north  trail  out  of  Dicken- 
son next  morning,  I  found  very  few 
houses  along  the  way.  At  vSouth  Heart 
there  is  only  a  section  house  and  one  or 
two  dwellings.  Belfield,  the  next  place, 
is  but  a  small  hamlet.  From  here  west 
all  is  rolling  prairie  for  miles.  By  de- 
grees I  became  sensible  of  a  sort  of 
sulphurous  smell,  and  looking  ahead 
could  see  the  broken  hills  or  iDUttes  of 
the  renowned  Bad  Lands.  Anxious  to 
see  the  country  of  which  I  had  heard 
as  far  back  as  Wisconsin,  I  pushed  on 
faster,  and  a  strange,  weird  broken 
valley  greeted  my  gaze.  Hills,  peaks 
and  deep  ravines  gave  it  the  appearance 


of  Medora,  near  which  an  everlasting 
fire  of  lignite  throws  its  volcano-like 
rays  athwart  the  sky.  vSix  years  ago 
Medora  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
towns  in  the  West,  made  so  by  the  world- 
renowned  Marquis  de  Mores.  This  en- 
terprising Frenchman  erected  a  tremen- 
dous slaughter-house  and  many  build- 
ings and  his  own  residence  here.  But 
being  unable  to  compete  with  Chicago 
beef  houses  he  abandoned  all,  at  a  great 
loss,  and  returned  to  France  a  wiser  if 
not  a  wealthier  man.  Now  all  is  changed, 
although  all  the  buildings  still  stand 
there,  few  are  occupied. 

While  seated  in  the  parlor  of  the  hos- 
pitable Foley  family  in  the  evening,  re- 
lating some  of  my  experiences, three  full- 
dressed  cowboys,  with  pistols,  knives  and 
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spurs,  walked  in.  Imagine  my  surprise  to 
find  them  three  of  my  old  friends  from 
Pittsburg,  come  out  to  enjoy  two  or  three 
months  on  the  Custer  Trail  Ranch  of 
the  Eaton  Brothers.  They  invited  me 
to  spend  a  day  on  the  ranch  about  five 
miles  south  of  here,  on  the  trail  made  by 
General  Custer  in  1876,  when  he  marched 
to  his  last  battle  in  Montana.  With  two 
ladies,  and  the  Foley  Brothers  on  horse- 
back as  escorts,  we  crossed  over  two 
hills  south,  passing  around  a  cannon 
rock,  a  rock  mounted  on  a  small  peak 
having  the  appearance  of  a  cannon,  and 
reached  one  of  the  most  typical  ranches 
in  the  West.  Horses  and  cattle  were 
everywhere  in  the  valley  running 
loose.  Five  Pittsburg  boys  were  here  in 
all :  John  S.  and  James  K.  Clark,  Geo. 
H.  Flinn,  J.  L.  Graham  and  Charles 
Speer,  all  roughing  it  in  the  capacity  of 
cowboys  and  enjoying  themselves  gen- 
erally. I  thought  it  a  great  opportunity 
to  also  mount  a  horse,  but  when  the 
horse  ran  the  jolting  seemed  terrific, 
and  a  ride  up  the  valley  and  back,  ten 
miles,  was  enough  for  me.  The  pneu- 
matic was  a  thing  of  fairy-land  com- 
pared to  a  horse.  Deer  and  antelope  are 
not  as  abundant  as  in  former  years,  yet 
every  few  days  they  are  killed  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  ranch,  while  far- 
ther off  they  are  more  plenty. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
August  loth,  I  left  the  Custer  Trail 
Ranch,  with  the  good  wishes  of  all,  and 
returned  over  the  same  trail  to  Medora. 
The  Little  Missouri  is  only  a  foot  deep. 
Such  streams  I  usually  walk  through 
shoes  and  all  on ;  the  hot  sun  dries 
them  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  trail  up  the  ravine  past  the  once 
Marquis  de  Mores'  residence,  is  fair 
traveling  for  three  or  four  miles,  but 
soon  I  was  again  involved  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  Bad  Lands,  and  in  its  steep 
hills  and  deep  wash-outs,  crossing  the 
path  in  all  directions,  the  cyclometer 
naturally  registers  very  slowly.  From 
here  to  Andrews  section  house  is  the 
hardest  stretch  of  traveling  I  have  had 
in  Dakota  bad  lands.  And  to  add  to 
my  discomfiture,  when  at  last  I  reached 
Andrews  I  found  the  house  vacated. 
Looking  in  the  dug-out  cellar,  however, 
I  could  see  there  was  some  ice  in  saw- 
dust, and  with  this  and  malted  milk, 
which  I  fortunately  carried,  I  made  a 
meager  dinner.  I  footed  up  another 
long  hill,  when  to  my  surprise,  for  nearly 


eight  miles  to  Sentinel  Butte,  I  could 
see  it  was  rolling  prairie.  A  pleasant 
ending  to  the  thirty  miles  across  the 
famous  Dakota  bad  lands.  The  prairie 
to  Beach  Section  House  and  Mingus- 
ville,  Montana,  becomes  less  and  less 
hilly  and  I  was  well  pleased  to  reach 
the  State  of  Montana. 

The  prairie  here  for  miles  was  coal- 
black  ;  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  had 
dried  up  the  grass  and  the  sparks  from 
passing  engines  set  it  easily  on  fire. 
Mingusville,  although  but  a  small  ham- 
let, is  a  great  cattle-shipping  station. 

A  dim  trail  runs  west  of  Mingusville 
for  five  miles  when  it  completely  van- 
ishes. Another  road  six  miles  north, 
across  country,  runs  to  Glendive,  but  I 
decided  to  ride  the  railroad  ties  to 
Hodges  section  house.  From  here  west 
are  Montana  bad  lands,  a  desolate 
stretch,  but  not  so  picturesque  as  in 
Dakota. 

■  The  distance  between  section  houses 
is  mostly  ten  miles  ;  but  at  times,  when 
riding  is  poor,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  go 
even  this  distance  without  water.  This 
was  one  of  the  thirsty  stretches,  and 
when  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Allard  I  saw  an  east-bound  passenger 
train  slowly  pulling  up  the  grade.  Stand- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  track  I  motioned 
the  engineer  for  water,  held  my  cap  in 
hand  and  adroitly  received  the  con- 
tents of  a  can  full  of  water  as  the  train 
ran  by. 

A  poor  road  runs  from  Allard  to 
Glendive,  continually  running  through 
Glendive  Creek,  which  has  a  wonderful 
serpentine  course,  and  I  was  glad  to 
stay  on  the  railroad  ties  to  Glendive. 
This  is  another  town  of  the  N.  P.  R.  R. 
beautifully  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yellowstone  River. 

The  north  bank  from  Glendive,  along 
the  Yellowstone  River,  is  level  prairie, 
while  the  south  side  is  a  succession  of 
hills. 

Waiting  patiently  for  an  hour  on  an 
independent  ferryman,  I  crossed  at 
Glendive  to  the  north  side.  Here  was 
a  splendid  road. 

Along  the  first  eight  miles  were  nu- 
merous cattle  ranches,  but  the  next 
twenty  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
arrest  one's  attention.  When  two  miles 
below  Fallon,  the  road  runs  into  the 
river.  Here  was  a  grounded  ferry  flat, 
filled  with  water.  Shooting  my  re- 
volver, which  I  had  carried  loaded  since 
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leaving-  St.  Paul,  broug-ht  no  one  around, 
and,  seeing-  a  skiff  on  the  opposite  side, 
I  determined  to  swim  over  and  return 
with  the  skiff  for  my  wheel  and  clothes. 
Taking-  a  small  log-  for  help,  I  started 
out,  but  in  the  center  of  the  river  a 
tremendous  current  caught  me  and 
carried  me  to  a  sand-bar  a  half-mile 
below.  Forsaking  the  log-,  I  was  glad 
enough  to  swim  back.  The  Yellow- 
stone was  too  much  for  me,  although 
but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

Redressing,  I  started  up  the  bank  to 
a  spot  opposite  the  section  house,  w^hen 
once  more  I  started  shooting,  and  freely 
used  my  voice  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
my  lungs.  It  was  now  rapidly  getting 
dark,  and  the  chances  were  largely  in 
favor  of  my  having  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  air,  so,  filling  my  revolver  again,  I 
wasted  more  powder,  and  at  last  heard 
a  "hello,"  and  beheld  a  man  on  horse- 
back on  the  opposite  side.  I  had  no 
sooner  told  him  who  I  was  than  he  came 
over  in  a  skiff  and  ferried  the  wheel  and 
myself.  I  had  spent  just  three  hours  to 
get  across  the  Yellowstone  River.  The 
topography  of  the  two  sides  of  the  river 
here  reverse  :  on  the  north  side  are  the 
hills  and  the  south  side  is  flat. 

The  road  is  mostly  good  from  Fal- 
lon to  Terry,  Blatchford  and  Shirley. 
Towards  Dixon  it  is  again  hilly,  and 
rather  sandy,  but  the  last  nine  miles  to 
Miles  City  is  excellent.  The  road  mostly 
fenced  in,  I  felt  as  if  riding  between 
prison  walls,  after  my  many  days  on  the 


open  prairie,  where  turn-up  sod  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  fence.  Myriads  of 
cattle  pass  over  these  roads;  footprints  of 
horses,  cows  and  sheep  are  everywhere. 
Near  Miles  City  are  irrigating  ditches 
running  to  the  different  ranches  six 
and  seven  miles  away. 

My  wheel  had  now  run  3,083  miles 
since  leaving  Pittsburg,  without  once 
cleaning  the  bearings,  and,  the  oil-holes 
having-  become  stopped  up  with  dirt  and 
dust,  I  determined  to  give  all  parts  a 
thorough  overhauling  on  reaching  Miles 
City. 

The  "pneumatic  "  tires  had  been  only 
once  actually  punctured  since  leaving 
New  York — a  distance  of  2,628  miles — 
and  that  happened  in  this  wise  :  The 
cactus  plants  begin  to  get  rather  thick 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  bad  lands 
to  here.  I  had  so  much  confidence  in 
the  "  pneumatic  "  tires  that  I  recklessly 
ran  over  several  plants  near  this  city, 
thinking  the  needles  were  too  brittle  to 
puncture,  but  to  my  surprise  they  were 
as  stiff  as  steel,  and  both  wheels  became 
fiat  in  ten  minutes.  On  examining  the 
wheel  the  tire  was  full  of  needles,  some 
broken  off  short,  others  having  pene- 
trated the  inner  tube  :  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  carefully  draw  them  all  out  be- 
fore replacing  with  a  new  inner  tube. 
On  repairing  the  tubes  afterward  it  was 
very  difficult  indeed  to  find  the  tiny 
holes  made  by  these  needles.  I  now 
ride  very  cautiously  where  the  cactus 
grows. 
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DAISY    STEVENSON. 


Chapter  XLIX. 


BY  degrees  Harry  got  over  the  first 
shock  of  the  news  of  Clara  Hast- 
ing's  engagement.  He  had  writ- 
ten her  a  passionate  letter  of  fare- 
well and  received  a  cold,  formal  reply. 
It  was  all  over.  His  heart  was  crushed. 
Girls  were  no  longer  attractive.  He 
wished  there  was  a  first-class  war  going 
on  somewhere  in  the  world  where  he 
could  go,  and,  leading  a  charge  against 
great  odds,  be'handsomely  killed  ! 

His  mother  had  sympathized  with  him, 
and  with  the  greatest  tact,  never  ceas- 
ing to  praise  the  beautiful  girl,  of  whom 
she  had  had  but  a  glimpse  that  Easter 
Sunday  on  Fiftieth  street.  Gradually 
his  heart  had  healed  a  little.  It  was 
about  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from 
Grannis,  dated  Denver,  Col.,  and  saying 
he  had  found  some  traces  of  Ella,  and 
expected  shortly  to  start  for  California. 
The  disappointment  seemed  to  bring 
him  and  his  mother  closer  together  than 


ever  before.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
long  out  of  her  sight.  He  refused  half 
a  dozen  offers  of  local  New  York  nines 
to  pitch  games  for  them.  He  refused 
everything  and  stayed  quietly  at  home, 
smoking  a  long  brierwood  pipe,  heav- 
ing desperate  sighs  and  reading  Heine's 
poetry,  until  it  came  time  for  him  to 
take  them  up  to  Mount  Desert.  He 
had  been  hit  hard,  as  the  saying  is. 

The  summer  vacation  at  Bar  Harbor, 
passed  in  the  then  simplicity  and  jollity 
of  Rodick's  hotel,  was  a  pleasanter  one 
than  Harry  would  naturally  have  antici- 
pated. Mrs.  Chestleton  wisely  preferred 
the  hotel  to  taking  a  cottage — she  want- 
ed Harry  to  be  alone,  in  his  then  un- 
happy frame  of  mind,  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Bar  Harbor  was  not  fashionable, 
but  comfortable,  in  those  days.  Social 
requirements  were  relaxed.  Chaperons 
were  not  necessary.  The  young  people 
lived  in  a  beautiful  arcadia,  in  which 
good  behavior  was  a  matter  of  course. 

In  those  days,  gentle  reader,  it  was 
possible,  probable — nay,  polite  —  to  call 
for  one's  summer  girl  (hailing,  too,  from 
blue-blooded  Boston,  smart  Murray  Hill, 
or  Walnut  street  —  or  the  city  that  lies 
near  Druid  Park),  at,  say,  9  a.  m.,  with 
self,  horse  and  buckboard,  to  load  upon 
said  buckboard  said  girl,  to  drive  around 
the  island  (twenty-four  miles),  dining  at 
a  hotel  at  the  opposite  point,  near  South- 
west Harbor,  and  returning  in  the  moon- 
light along  about  9  or  10  o'clock  p.  m.! 

When  Daisy  Stevenson  came  to  Bar 
Harbor  she  readily  fell  into  its  accepted 
customs  with  spirit.  Harry  found  him- 
self thrown  with  her  in  sailing  parties, 
buckboard  parties  and  climbing  parties 
a  great  deal.  He  liked  her  because  she 
let  him  talk  about  Clara  by  the  hour 
and  never  forbade  him.  Doubtless  it 
bored  her,  for  she  never  esteemed 
Clara's  mental  gifts  very  highly,  and 
she  only  cared  for  people  of  brains.  She 
and  her  brother  had  a  fine  Indian  canoe, 
which,  after  a  while,  she  taught  Harry  to 
paddle  with  her  among  the  porcupines. 

Yes,  and  what  a  different  girl  she  was, 
too,  after  a  few  weeks  of  sun  and  sea  air 
and  exercise  !      She  became  positively 
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pretty  !  It  was  odd  what  comfort  the 
lad  took  in  being-  with  this  art-prize 
girl  ! 

With  Clara  it  had  always  been:  "  Do 
the  correct  thing,"  "What  does  society 
expect  ?  "  "  So  and  so  is  not  g-ood  form," 
etc. 

With  Daisy  it  was  always  some  top- 
ic outside  themselves.  She  had  read 
and  devoured  all  the  novels  that  were 
ever  written,  apparently.  George  Eliot's 
"  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  was  her  favorite. 
She  set  Harry  to  thinking-  and  reading. 
She  lent  him  "  Middlemarch."  Uncon- 
sciously she  became  a  summer  school  of 
philosophy  to  him. 

One  day  Harry  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion. It  was  the  last  week  in  August. 
He  had  resolutely  frowned  on  any  girl 
and  all  girls  except  Daisy,  so  far.  His 
heart  was  crushed  and  dead,  etc.  He 
preferred  foggy,  rain}^  days;  then  he 
retired  to  his  little  room  au  qimtrieine^ 
stretched  himself  on  his  corn-cob  bed, 
and  read  about  sweet  Dorothea  and 
Casaubon  and  the  disillusionment  of 
love. 

Those  days  of  the  first  disappointments 
in    love    how    a    lad 
takes  to  heart  !     And 
what  an  ass  he  makes 
of  himself  ! 

But    one    day     he  -r 

came  downstairs,  his 
finger  in  a  book  w^hich 
he  was  reading.  He 
looked  about  for  Miss 
Stevenson,  expecting 
her  to  appear  pleased 
at  his  coming,  and 
willing  to  go  canoe- 
ing in  her  canoe  with 
him,  as  usual. 

But,  lo  and  behold  ! 
she  had  gone  down  to 
the  wharf  with 
another  man — and  a 
Harvard  man  at  that 
— a  man  whom  she 
had  hitherto  shunned 
and  avoided  with  a 
marked  disdain  !  Did 
Daisy  Stevenson  ac- 
tually mean  to  take 
this  man  canoeing  ? 
Heaven  f  o  r  f  e  n  d  ! 
There  w^ere  plenty 
of  other  pretty  girls 
sitting  about  in  their 
cool,     white     dresses 


eyeing  him  respectfully  (the  distin- 
guished Yale  pitcher  was  considered  a 
great  swell),  and  eyeing  him  even  wist- 
fully. At  Rodick's,  that  season,  there 
were  exactly  four  girls  to  one  man. 

He  threw  his  book  on  a  table  and 
walked  away  gloomily  up  the  path  lead- 
ing toward  Bald  Mountain,  and  threw 
himself  under  a  tree  on  the  grass.  He 
could  not  understand  zvJiy  Daisy's  action 
affected  him  so.  Somehow  her  flat  de- 
fiance, as  he  pretended  to  think  it,  had 
driven  Clara's  image  entirely  out  of  his 
mind. 

But  Daisy  Stevenson,  with  her  keen 
insight  and  bright  mind,  saw  too  clearly 
that  he  never  would  really  come  to  love 
her  ;  that  it  was  rather  her  mental  en- 
dowment he  respected,  not  lier  he  loved. 
Gently,  nobly,  and  with  consummate 
tact,  the  girl,  in  their  daily  intercourse, 
repressed  her  own  feelings.  She  fought 
down  her  own  wishes,  her  own  love,  in 
those  pleasant  August  days.  How  will- 
ingly, if  she  had  allowed  herself  to  go, 
she  would  have  given  up  all  her  high 
hopes  and  ambitions  for  marriage  and 
quiet  life  with  this  kind,  sweet-natured 
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lad  !  It  was  her  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  she  concealed  it  from  every  one. 
She  even  led  Harry  to  believe  that  she 
did  not  care  for  him  in  the  least — in  tJiat 
way.  She  showed  him,  too,  that  in  his 
heart,  deep  down,  there  still  lay  the 
image  of  his  goddess  Clara.  One  day 
she  jestingly  said  :  "  Do  you  think,  in- 
deed, that  I,  with  my  pride,  will  ever 
consent  to  play  second  fiddle  ? " 

"  If  you  allude  to  a  certain  Miss  Hast- 
ings, her  image  has  gone  forever  !  "  he 
said,  calmly. 

"  Nonsense  !  How  you  would  start 
up,  flush  and  grow  pale  again,  as  people 
are  said  to  do  in  novels  but  never  do  in 
real  life,  if  Clara  should  suddenly  appear 
over  that  ledge  of  rocks  !   You  love  her  I " 

And  the  next  day  Daisy  and  her 
brother  left  for  a  trip  through  Canada, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Rome. 


Chapter  L. 

BY  the   end   of  the  summer  Harry 
was  again  amenable  to  reason  and 
returned  to  college.     The  choice 
of  rooms  for  junior  year  took  the 
lads  over  to  a  sunny,  cheerful,  ivy-cov- 
ered corner  of  Durfee. 

He  settled  down  to  the  quiet  and  re- 
pose of  winter  term,  and  for  a  time 
athletics  ceased  to  interest.  Harry  kept 
up  his  outside  reading  which  he  began 
during  the  summer,  and  Jack,  on  the 
highest  wave  of  popularity  in  college 
and  society  in  town,  went  in  for  having 
a  good  time.  Occasionally  Harry  would 
grudgingly  drop  his  books — Jack  called 
him  now  a  "  dignified  dig" — and  don 
his  dress  suit  for  a  dance,  but  he  had  no 
heart  in  it  and  looked  forward  to  the 
promenade  as  a  bore.  Jack  was  chair- 
man of  the  floor  committee,  and  Harry 
too  was  first  on  the  committee  and  then 
resigned.  Miss  Hastings,  who  was  in 
New  Haven  for  the  3^ear,  went  out  a 
great  deal,  and  she  and  Jack  (in  spite 
of  her  engagement)  were  great  cronies. 
The  handsome  fellow  was  so  profoundly 
insincere  that  every  girl  knew  that  he 
only  made  love  pour  aninscr  and  allowed 
him  many  privileges.  He  was  constant- 
ly receiving  scented  little  notes.  He 
went  into  private  theatricals  a  great 
deal  ;  he  was  the  delight  of  Phi  U  au- 
diences that  3^ear.  He  was  handsome, 
easy-mannered,  jolly,  all  things  to  all 
men — a  popular  hero,  and  he  loved  to 


tease  Harry  over  the  regular  letters  he 
received  on  thin  foreign  letter-paper, 
postmarked  '-Roma."  He  wrote  quaint 
little  poems  and  Vers  dc  Socictc  ior  the 
Record.  He  ran  down  to  New  York  for 
the  Arion  and  the  French  ball,  as  did  a 
dozen  of  Umpty-four.  It  annoyed  Harry 
to  see  the  numbers  of  photographs  Jack 
had  of  actresses  signed  "  Ever  thine — 
Adelle  "  or  "  Forever  yours — Florine." 
This  theatrical  nonsense — Lester  Wal- 
lack  had  actually  invited  him  to  see  a 
play  from  the  wings — angered  Harry. 
He  thought  it  was  all  Caswell's  influ- 
ence. Caswell  was  spending  a  treiuen- 
dous  amount  of  money  now  that  he  had 
passed  the  Charybdis  of  Soph.  Annuals, 
and  felt  assured  of  completing  his  col- 
lege course.  He  lost  two  thousand  dol- 
lars on  the  Saratoga  race,  which  he  won 
back  at  Thanksgiving,  in  New  York. 
He  kept  a  stylish  pair  of  horses  and 
drove  pretty  New  Haven  girls  out  tan- 
dem. He  was  a  greater  swell  in  a  sense 
than  Jack,  for  the  old  General  kept  his 
son  rather  short.  It  is  true  that  Caswell 
and  Jack  were  always  now  together. 
The  latter  absolutely  refused  to  train 
for  another  University  race ;  he  told 
Clark  he  had  earned  a  year's  rest,  and 
Clark  admitted  that  he  thought  so  too. 
Clark  himself  had  his  tremendous  am- 
bition yet  to  satisfy,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  a  long  season  of  training 
again  without  any  qualms.  His  enmity 
to  Harvard  and  his  wrath — equal  to 
that  Mrjvis  of  Achilles  of  which  old 
Homer  sang — at  their  crew  for  not  dar- 
ing to  go  ashore  and  be  walloped  were 
still  touching  to  behold  ! 

Harry's  room  in  Durfee,  looking  out 
on  the  new  quadrangle,  with  a  vista  of 
the  campus  and  the  library  building  in 
the  distance,  was  very  charming,  but  it 
did  not  quite  seem  like  being  in  college  ; 
it  was  so  quiet,  so  elegant  and  so  clois- 
ter-like !  Every  one  in  their  entry  seem- 
ed to  be  studious.  A  professor  roomed 
just  above  them.  Nevers,  who  now 
roomed  alone  again  two  flights  above 
them  (for  Grannis  was  still  away,  and 
Harry  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
found  Ella  or  not),  was  busily  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  his  essay  for 
the  Lit.  prize.  Even  Coles  was  working 
pretty  hard,  and  De  Koven  had  taken 
to  immuring  himself  in  his  elegantly 
furnished  Farnam  rooms  and  composing 
songs  on  his  piano  and  verses  for  re- 
jection by  the  magazines. 


HARRY'S   CAREER  AT   YALE. 
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Somehow  a  gxeat  seriousness  had 
suddenly  come  over  the  class  of  Umpty- 
four.  Dear  reader,  these  fellows  were 
now  no  longer  boys — they  had  become 
upper  classmen.  Life  at  college  was 
now  a  sei'ious  business.  No  more  riishes 
and  street  lights,  if  you  please  ! 

They  now  too  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  professor  who  had  the 
ability  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire 
to  understand  his  subject  —  political 
economy.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  be  actually  taught  something  in  the 
classroom.  Hitherto  it  had  been,  ap- 
parently, an  inspection,  an  examination 
with  questions  of  a  prying  nature  di- 
rected to  points  in  the  lesson,  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  flunk  and  catch 
them  unawares — minute  rules  as  to  the 
second  aorist,  a  dozen  questions  upon 
the  accent  of  the  article.  It  was  a  Yale 
professor  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  labo- 
rious toil,  brought  forth  a  work  upon  the 
'*  Greek  Noun,"  but  afterwards  sighed 
wearily  and  exclaimed  "  Oh,  that  I  had 
not  been  so  foolish  and  given  inyself 
such  wide  range — oh,  that  I  had  simply 
confined  myself  to  the  ablative!"  In  spite 
of  the  classroom,  and  with  the  encour- 
agement of  Prof.  Growler,  Harry's  intel- 
lectual life  had  really  begun  now  at  Yale. 

He  planned  out  his  day  methodically 
so  that  he  could  have  his  evenings  to 
himself  for  work.  He  sent  regrets  to 
everything  that  went  on  in  society, 
until  invitations  dropped  off.  He  did 
not  wish  to  meet  Clara  if  he  could  pre- 
vent it,  and  there  was  no  other  girl  he 
fancied,  especially  in  all  the  chariuing 
New  Haven  "  set."  He  counted  on  his 
weekly  letter  from  Rome.  This  sufficed 
him.  They  were  not  love  letters  —  far 
from  it.  Daisy  Stevenson  affected  to 
despise  love  as  much  as  she  did  religion 
or  any  other  "  emotion  "  which  disturb- 
ed the  perfect  use  of  one's  faculties. 

Jack  openly  revolted  against  Harry's 
becoming  a  "  dig."  As  for  Stamp,  the 
old  dog  had  grown  rather  sour  and  sol- 
emn after  the  last  boat  race  at  Saratoga 
Lake,  and  became  a  dig  and  recluse 
himself,  lying  for  hours  at  a  time  curled 
up  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  while 
Harry  read  Mill  and  smoked  a  long 
pipe,  until  at  one  of  the  wee  sma'  hours 
Jack  and  Caswell,  in  their  evening  dress, 
would  burst  in  upon  him  and  tell  of 
what  a  glorious  dance  they  had  been 
having  at  Miss  Mulford's,  or  the  Tal- 
man's,  or   elsewhere.     Clara    Hastings, 


although  engaged  to  Saxton  of  '6%, 
seemed  to  be  going  about  and  having  a 
ver}^  jolly  time  of  it.  Once  or  twice 
Harry  met  her  in  the  street,  bowed 
coldly  and  walked  rapidly  on.  Like 
many  sweet  young  women  who  had 
"  erred  "  by  breaking  hearts,  she  began 
now  to  pity  him.  From  the  way  she 
had  succeeded  in  Umpty-four  she  began 
to  believe  she  was  irresistible.  De 
Koven  was  her  latest  victim.  He  wrote 
her  many  pretty  poems  and  sent  her 
many  bouquets.  To  what  end  ?  Al- 
though he  did  keep  careful  copies  and 
sent  them  to  the  Lit.,  they  were  rejected 
promptly,  and  did  not  even  receive,  most 
of  them,  the  compliment  of  resting  a 
moment  in  Purgatory.*  The  glum  Sax- 
ton  of  '68  perhaps  smiled  over  some  of 
De  Koven's  efforts.  But  Jack  and  De 
Koven  got  even  with  him  by  speaking 
of  him  always  as  "the  sexton,"  and 
Clara's  marriage  as  her  "funeral." 

The  Puritan  estimate  of  a  lady,  which 
Clara  pretended  to  admire  so  greatly, 
but  which  she  hardly  put  herself  out  to 
conform  to,  frowned  upon  pleasure  in 
the  young,  and  persuaded  some  of  them 
to  suppress  their  youth,  deny  them- 
selves, take  solemn  "  views "  of  life, 
think  much  on  the  hereafter,  and  try 
always  to  be  "serious."  Clara  was 
hardly  of  this  kind.  Youth  comes  but 
once.  The  years  creep  on  fast  enough. 
Such  expressions  were  often  on  her 
pretty  lips. 

Clara  admired  Puritanism  and  bragged 
of  her  Puritan  ancestors,  yet  allowed 
herself  much  material  joy  and  many 
pleasures.  Daisy  scoffed  at  the  Puritans 
and  at  religion,  yet  in  her  heart  wore 
a  crown  of  thorns  and  denied  herself 
much.  Both  these  fine  girls  were  of 
New  England  stock.  Which  was  the 
truer  Puritan  ? 


*  The  revered  society  of  Chi  Delta  Theta,  which 
manages  the  Lit.,  has  (or  used  to  have^  three  places  to 
which  a  contribution  is  consigned  :  (i),  Heaven,  /.  <?.,  on 
the  table,  denoting  acceptance  ;  C2},  Purgatory,  under 
the  table  for  a  second  reading  ;  (3),  Hell,  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  sun  had  thrown  his  great  warm 
arms  far  over  the  drowsy  world 
and  was  waking  an  army  of 
dreamers  to  the  golden  delights 
of  a  perfect  autumn  morning,  when  my 
husband  and  I  returned  to  our  head- 
quarters at  the  farm-house  away  up  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  State. 

■  Readers  of  my  own  inquiring  sex  will 
never  guess  from  what  we  were  return- 
ing ;  for,  in  truth,  we  had  been  hunt- 
ing and  the  expedition  had  been  a 
success  in  more  ways  than  one ;  as, 
in  addition  to  a  plentitude  of  legiti- 
mate spoil,  we  brought  back  sharpened 
appetites,  exuberant  spirits,  and  delight- 
ful memories  of  an  interesting  early 
morning's  chase  after  small  and  agile 
game.  We  clamored  for  breakfast  and 
felt  about  ten  years  old,  when  in  reality 
we  were — well,  our  ages  do  not  matter, 
as  they  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
sport. 

To  many  previous  expeditions  of  a 
kindred  nature  do  I  give  the  credit  of 
my  robust  health  and  ability  to  accom- 
pany my  husband  during  his  longest 
jaunts  afield,  and  to  really  thoroughly 
enjoy  pleasures  which  too  few  American 
women  have  tasted.  As  a  child,  in  spite 
of  my  sex,  I  was  rarely  classed,  by  cen- 
suring neighbors,  as  a  girl.  But  to  the 
very  circumstances  of  my  earlier  years 
which  called  forth  this  well-remem- 
bered criticism,  I  owe  the  fact  that  I 
am,  in  later  life,  my  husband's  bon  com- 
rade instead  of  merely  his  housekeeper 
and  domestic  anchor  ;  for  in  that  free, 
wild  childhood,  mostly  spent  afield  with 
my  brothers  with  their  guns,  dogs  and 
rods,  I  imbibed  tastes  which  blended  at 
once  with  those  of  my  sport-loving  con- 
sort, and  which  possibly  had  much  to  do 
with  all  that  went  to  make  him  my  will- 
ing captive.     And,  let  me  whisper  it  to 


my  sisters,  there's  nothing  which  will 
so  surely  establish  you  as  your  husband's 
companion,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
as  an  interest  in  his  little  fads,  fancies, 
and  tastes,  his  sports  and  pleasures,  and 
an  inclination  to  participate  in  the  latter, 
provided  they  are  not  beyond  your 
physical  abilities. 

It  seems  timely,  just  here,  to  also  of- 
fer a  hint  to  those  of  my  sex  who  are 
enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  long 
tramps  as  "constitutionals,"  that  some 
definite  object,  fixed  upon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  tramp  across  country,  will 
double  the  pleasure,  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  percentage  in  the  matter  of 
benefit. 

Hunting  is  the  object  I  most  natur- 
ally advocate,  since  I  am  not  only  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  sport,  but  have 
long  enjoyed  its  undoubted  benefits  in 
conjunction  with  its  manifold  fascin- 
ations, and  especially  the  latter,  when 
our  expeditions  have  occurred,  as  did 
this  one,  in  the  early  morning.  Then, 
with  every  inhalation  you  absorb  new 
life  ;  with  every  glance  gather  in,  to 
mingle  with  past  garnerings,  such  pic- 
tures of  nature  as  time  can  never  efface 
There  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  listen- 
ing to  the  awakening  hymns  of  all  ani- 
mate creation  —  the  antithesis  of  the 
lullaby  that  but  a  few  short  hours  be- 
fore called  to  rest  beast  and  bird  and 
flower. 

In  the  purple  twilight  of  the  morning 
you  penetrate  the  unfolding  heart  of 
nature.  The  birds  are  rousing,  and 
now  and  then  you  catch  a  drowsy  little 
chirp,  almost  apologetic  in  its  intonation, 
as  if  it  were  intruding  upon  the  tremu- 
lous song  of  silence  floating  over  the 
sleeping  world.  The  dew  has  the 
softened  lustre  of  the  pearl,  and  awaits 
the  magic  of  the  coming  king  of  day  to 
transfuse  it  with  the  radiance  of  the 
diamond.      The  breath  of  the  flowers 
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mingles  in  the  moisture-laden  atmos- 
phere with  the  fragrance  of  fern  and 
foliage,  and  the  fresh,  earthy  odor  of 
the  parent  soil  ;  all  vegetation  stirs  and 
quivers  as  if  with .  delight  that  a  new 
day  is  born  ;  the  breeze  coquets  as  if  to 
woo  one  with  its  dainty  touches  to  a 
full  belief  that  he  who  sleeps  through 
the  priceless  hours  of  the  morning  twi- 
light loses  treasures  which  untold 
wealth  cannot  buy.  The  energetic 
sportsman  or  his  athletic  sister  should 
not  miss  this  harmony  of  nature  with 
which  the  excitement  of  the  chase  or 
the  exhilaration  of  a  constitutional  may 
trulv  blend  as  part  of  a  wondrous  sym- 
phony. 

But,  we  must  return  to  the  portals  of 
that  domain  presided  over  by  man's  best 
friend  —  a  good  cook — where  we  were 
laying  down  our  furry  trophies  of  the 
morning's  work.  The  picture  was  not 
a  bad  one  :  my  stalwart  better  half  in 
his  shooting  "  togs  "  of  brown-drab  cor- 
duroy, a  soft  brownish  colored  fore-and- 
aft  cap  and  leather-trimmed  canvas  leg- 
gings and  shoes  ;  I  in  a  special  invention 
of  my  own  in  the  way  of  a  costume — a 
creation  in  which  I  had  combined  utility 
and  picturesqueness,  comfort,  and  I  must 
confess,  a  little  masculine  dash;  and  I've 
often  wondered  if  the  comfort  were  not 
entirely  the  result  of  the  poaching  upon 
manly  preserves  in  some  of  the  details 
of  my  costume. 

In  case  there  may  be  some  other  wife 
who  might  also  wish  to  play  Diana  to 
her  husband's  Nimrod,  I  will  describe 
my  costume  : 

Its  fabric  was  a  twilled  flannel  of  a 
gray-brown  color — selected  because  it 
was  light  in  weight,  strong  as  to  tex- 
ture, and  of  a  color  which  rendered 
itself  inconspicuous  by  blending  very 
harmoniously  with  the  brown  of  the 
earth,  and  the  gray  of  the  rocks  and 
tree-trunks.  The  skirt  was  quite  narrow, 
as  it  extended  only  just  over  the  knee, 
and  was  easily  fitted  over  the  hips  by 
short  darts,  while  its  main  fullness  was 
centered  at  the  back.  It  buttoned  at 
one  side  its  full  length,  and  was  sewed 
to  an  underwaist  made  of  firm  drilling 
of  the  same  shade.  This  waist  had 
cords  in  the  seams  which  rendered  it  so 
firm  that,  while  it  in  no  way  restricted 
the  movements  of  the  body,  it  offered 
all  the  support  of  the  ordinary  corset, 
which  formed  no  part  of  my  shooting  at- 
tire.    Then  came  a  plain  shirt  blouse  of 


wash-silk  striped  with  brown.  This 
reached  only  a  trifle  below  the  waist, 
around  which  it  was  held  by  an  inserted 
rubber  band  ;  and  its  joining  with  the 
skirt  was  concealed  by  a  sash-belt  of 
gray-brown  silk  folded  as  flatly  as  possi- 
ble and  closing  at  the  back.  A  neck- 
tie of  the  s'ame  silk  was  tied  imder  the 
rolling  collar.  The  blouse  and  sash 
added  no  weight  or  clumsiness  to  the 
costume,  and  made  it  possible,  when 
heated  with  exercise,  to  throw  open  the 
short  Norfolk  jacket — almost  a  minia- 
ture copy  of  the  one  my  husband 
wore — and  still  present  a  neat  and 
rather  fetching  appearance.  The  jacket 
reached  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
most  rounding  part  of  the  hip,  and  was 
open  at  the  sides  of  its  skirt  and  loose- 
ly belted  after  a  very  manly  fashion. 
The  fronts  were  widely  faced  under- 
neath with  the  material,  but  no  lining 
was  added  to  the  jacket  ;  of  course 
there  was  another  important  portion  to 
this  costume,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
portions,  for  they  were  fashioned  like 
loose  knickerbockers  and  were  only 
long  enough  to  droop  from  their  moor- 
ings just  below  the  knees  over  the 
tops  of  a  pair  of  high  boots  of  por- 
poise hide,  which  in  an  embryo  state 
were  declared  by  the  man  who  made 
them  to  be  inventions  of  a  personage 
who  does  not  require  boots.  But  when 
the  shoemaker's  massive  brain  grasped 
the  idea  I  tried  to  convey  and  his  skillful 
hands  began  to  develop  my  ideal,  he 
showed  symptoms  of  self  -  importance 
and,  when  those  boots  were  done,  had  the 
assurance  to  tell  me  he  had  never  in- 
vented anything  so  complete  before  in 
the  way  of  a  hunting  boot  for  women  ! 
It  was  shaped  quite  closely  to  the  leg 
from  ankle  to  knee  or  thereabouts  ;  and 
at  that  altitude  was  held  unrestrict- 
edly yet  securely  in  place  by  a  lacing 
extending  a  few  inches  down  the  back 
from  the  top  just  over  the  swell  of  the 
calf.  This  arrangement  also  permit- 
ted the  easy  drawing  on  of  the  boots 
and  obviated  the  necessity  for  a  front 
lacing  except  over  the  instep,  where  an 
opening  was  made,  to  be  laced  as  tight- 
ly as  required  when  the  boot  was  being 
adjusted.  For  a  covering  for  the  head, 
nothing  is  better  than  a  Tam  O'Shanter, 
a  tweed  fore  and  aft  cap,  or  a  soft  felt 
hat  of  brown-gray,  like  my  favorite, 
which  I  can  pull  over  my  eyes  or  poise 
on  the  back   of  my  head  according  to 
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the  dictates  of  my  fancy  or  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  weather  and  lig-ht. 

To  my  husband's  taste  and  knowledge 
I  mnst  credit  important  accessories  in 
the  way  of  a  leather-bound,  duck  car- 
tridge-bag, and  a  linen-net  game-bag  ; 
and  to  his  generosity — always  prodigal 
— the  possession  of  a  lovely  six-and-a- 
half -pound  i6-gauge  double  breech- 
loader, with  topsnap  and  hammers. 
Like  some  friends,  the  longer  it  was 
mine  the  better  I  loved  it ;  and  I  had 
owned  it  for  quite  a  period  at  the  time 
of  this  particular  hunt  ;  and  as  a  friend 
I  leaned  on  it  as  I  stood  looking  down 
on  the  goodly  bag  of  squirrels  it  had 
slain  to  provide  me  with  sport,  health 
and  happiness. 

That  was  a  great  day  when,  with  a 
beaming,  happy  face,  my  husband 
walked  in  and  laid  at  my  feet,  with  a 
grandiloquent  bow,  an  offering  hidden 
from  view  by  a  covering  I  later  learned 
was  a  Victoria  case  ;  and  when  that  case 
was  opened,  disclosing  its  concealed 
treasure,  I  certainly  forgot  for  a  short 
time  that  I  was  possessed  of  anything 
approaching  dignity. 

It  is  immaterial  how  I  thanked  him  ; 
but  I  had  "  hankered  "  for  the  individual 
possession  of  a  gun  ever  since  that  long- 
gone  day  when  I  dragged  a  family  relic 
— an  old  Revolutionary  musket — from 
its  exaltation  on  the  wall  and  started  on 
an  expedition  of  my  own  accompanied 
by  a  pet  retriever. 

And  then  came  the  practice  out  in  a 
vacant  lot,  far  enough  away  from  any 
residence  to  be  perfectly  safe,  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  with  a  woman 
in  the  case  ;  for  since  that  juvenile  ex- 
periment with  the  ancient  musket,  when 
I  tripped  and  fell,  poking  the  retriever 
in  the  ribs  with  the  bayonet-attachment 
and  sending  him  yelping  to  the  house, 
I  had  done  little  in  the  way  of  practice 
with  firearms. 

Possibly  my  enthusiasm  and  eager- 
ness made  me  apt.  At  all  events,  it 
was  but  a  short  time  before,  in  contests 
with  my  tutor,  our  scores  M^ere  not  so 
widely  different. 

Then  came  camping-out  parties,  out- 
ings at  resorts  noted  for  good  hunting, 
and  finally  the  invitation  which  brought 
us  to  the  farm-house  mentioned,  and  the 
morning  hunt  for  squirrels,  of  which  I 
started  to  write. 

By  pre-arrangement  we  had  been 
called,    that   morning,    in.  time    to  get 


started  just  as  the  stars  began  to  show 
signs  of  paling.  Our  point  of  attack 
was  a  pasture  studded  with  hickory  nut 
trees  and  maples  standing  in  groups  of 
twos  and  threes.  Beyond  this  lot  was  a 
piece  of  light  woodland  fringed  with 
beech  and  an  occasional  yellow  or  black 
birch,  or  silvery  poplar,  ash  or  elm.  Here 
and  there  were  patches  of  hemlock,  and 
on  the  crest  of  the  slope  it  occupied, 
waved  the  plumy  foliage  of  hundreds 
of  stalwart  pines.  In  this  natural  strong- 
hold the  squirrels  found  a  most  attrac- 
tive shelter,  and  from  it  they  raided 
the  nut  trees  at  will. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  reach 
"  vSquirrel  Paradise,"  as  some  enthusias- 
tic Nimrod  of  the  past  had  named  this 
spot,  and  to  do  it  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  through  a  large  cornfield — another 
environment  which  gave  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  contributing  support  to  the 
furry  pirates. 

It  was  growing  light  as  we  reached 
the  boundary  line  of  the  field  and 
climbed  the  zig-zag  fence  of  rails  into 
a  smaller  meadow  which  still  inter- 
vened between  the  cornfield  and  the 
pasture.  We  were  walking  quietly 
along  when,  whir-r-r-r  !  and  two  brown 
shapes  buzzed  from  the  grass  almost  at 
our  feet  and  made  direct  for  the  wood- 
land. "  Partridges,  by  Jove  !  "  cried  my 
liege,  and  half  raised  his  rifle — a  32- 
caliber,  which  was  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Quickly  as  possible  I  raised  my  gun, 
having  only  time  to  cock  one  hammer. 
Covering  one  bird  carefully,  I  fired  and 
— missed  clean  !  and  could  have  sunk 
into  the  earth  out  of  sheer  wrathful  dis- 
appointment. 

Another  fence,  over  which,  as  before, 
my  husband  climbed  in  enviably-eavsy 
man-fashion,  I  as  nearly  like  him  as  imi- 
tation and  antagonistic  instinct  per- 
mitted, and  we  were  on  our  chosen 
ground  and  looking  up  into  the  leafy 
thrones  of  "  Squirrel's  Paradise."  Every- 
thing was  as  still  as  death,  save  the 
whisper  of  the  foliage. 

"  The  cunning  rascals,"  said  my  hus- 
band. "We'll  have  to  hide  and  wait." 
So  we  stole  softly  from  under  the  trees 
to  a  thicket  of  shrubs  near  by  where 
some  provident  hunter  had  laid  a  large 
flat  stone  for  a  seat,  for  just  such  an 
emergency.  Not  long  did  we  wait  be- 
fore a  squeaky  little  bark  greeted  our 
ears,  and  was  answered  by  a  volley  of 
continuous  similar  barks.     It  occurred 
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to  me  that  possibly  one  particular  house- 
hold in  "  Paradise  "  was  rousing-  and  pre- 
paring for  breakfast.  Presently  a  nut 
fell  with  a  sharp  patter  through  the 
leaves.  A  quick  chirp,  and  we  were  on 
our  feet,  for  we  knew  some  squirrel  had 
lost  a  portion  of  his  intended  breakfast 
and  would  probably  move  about,  forget- 
ful of  danger.  And  there  he  was, 
stretched  on  all  fours  on  a  branching- 
limb,  his  gray  feathery  tail  straightened 
out  behind  him  like  a  smoky  plume, 
while  his  piquant  little  head  was  droop- 
ing" over  the  limb,  and  his  bright  little 
eyes  were  glancing  here  and  there  as  if 
in  search  of  the  lost  tid-bit. 

]\Iy  lord  motioned  me  to  try  the  shot, 
and  I  remembered  I  had  promised  to 
"obey,"  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  that 
dainty  gray  head  in  range.  'Twas 
done  !  and  our  first  squirrel  fell  just 
where  the  morsel  that  had  proved  his 
undoing-  had  fallen.  There  was  a  scam- 
pering among-  the  leaves,  and  a  few 
scared  chatterings  were  heard,  but  so 
deft  were  the  agile  rogues  that  not 
even  the  whisk  of  a  bushy  tail  gave  "us 
tangible  evidence  that  there  were 
mourners  within  the  leafy  covert. 

Another  wait  and  soon  two  graceful 
shapes  appeared  from  somewhere 
among  the  branches  and  crept  cau- 
tiously along,  every  moment  or  two  sit- 
ting up  on  their  haunches  and  peering 
anxiously  about.  We  raised  our  wea- 
pons, and  with  the  crack  of  the  "  thirty- 
two  "  one  squirrel  fell,  and  in  an  instant 
my  victim  followed  suit. 

Just  then  two  hurrying  forms  seemed 
to  float  for  a  moment'in  the  air,  feet  and 
tails  spread  to  their  -utmost,  and  then 
over  the  short,  stubby  grass  with  long, 
half-galloping  jumps  sped  two  beauties. 
Leaving  our  dead  squirrels  where  they 
had  fallen  we  dashed  after  the  live  ones 
making  for  a  stalwart  maple  standing 
a  few  rods  away.  Scampering  up  the 
trunk  went  they,  and  we  neared  the  tree 
just  in  time  to  see  a  couple  of  gray 
flashes  A^anish  in  the  golden  and  red 
foliage,  and  then  there  was  deadly  quiet 
for  a  time. 

No  other  trees  were  very  near,  so  we 
determined  to  rest  from  our  rush  right 
here,  and  capture,  if  possible,  the  run- 
aways so  snugly  hidden  in  the  branches 
above.  Before  we  left  that  vicinity  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  a  man  doesn't 
always  tell  his  wife  everything,  espe- 
cially about  hunting,  and  that  she  isn't 


always  safe  from  practical  jokes  at  his 
hands  ;  and  I  further  concluded  that 
the  tricky  squirrel,  smart  as  he  is, 
might  add  to  his  own  intelligence. 

There  soon  sounded  a  rustle  from  the 
leaves,  and  a  phniip  squirrel  came  steal- 
ing down.  I  sprang  up,  ready  for  a 
shot,  when  the  little  rascal  whisked 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree- 
trunk.  At  a  sign  from  my  husband,  I 
sped  quickly  around  after  his  sciuirrel- 
ship  only  to  see  him  disappear  on  the 
side  I  had  just  left.  After  him  I  went 
again  and  just  as  he  paused  to  give  me 
a  wicked  look  from  his  bright  black 
eyes,  I  raised  my  gun,  when — dash  !  and 
the  bushy  tail  followed  the  gray  body 
as  it  flashed  out  of  sight  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree.  Thoroughly  excited,  I 
started  once  more  on  my  circular  chase, 
when  lo  !  a  sharp,  whip-like  crack 
sounded,  and  the  squirrel  rolled  down 
the  trunk  almost  to  my  feet.  My  imag- 
ined better-half  now  began  acting  in  a 
most  extraordinary  fashion.  He  doubled 
up  on  the  grass,  kicking  his  heels  in  the 
air  after  the  manner  of  men  when  they 
are  intensely  amused  and  have  nature's 
carpet  to  roll  upon.  A  little  nettled,  I 
forgot  the  squirrel  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  this  mirth,  feeling  in  my  bones, 
somehow,  that  I  was  its  object.  As 
soon  as  he  could,  he  remarked  in  tones 
pregnant  with  meaning — "Madam, 
always  let  the  other  fellow  chase  the 
squirrel  round  the  tree  !  "  A  remark 
which  I  have  never  forgotten,  as  the 
principle  of  it  applies  to  more  things  of 
this  life  than  sport.  He  further  ex- 
plained how,  in  such  emergencies,  the 
practised  hunter  stands  still  and  lets 
the  other  fellow  do  the  running,  since 
the  beastie  is  sure  to  come  within  range 
when  circling,  if  the  hunter  does  not 
follow  him.  The  philosophy  of  the 
argument  was  plain  at  once,  and  I  sat 
down,  half-exhausted  and  a  trifle  put 
out,  but  with  a  firm  determination  to 
pay  my  better-half  back  in  kindred,  if 
not  his  own  coin,  before  the  sport  was 
ended. 

"  There  he  comes  !  AVhy  don't  you 
shoot  ? " 

"  I'm  too  tired.  Take  him  yourself," 
I  replied  crossly. 

Up  went  the  rifle,  and  for  some 
reason,  I  too  got  my  gun  in  readiness. 
Crack  !  went  the  rifle  just  as  Mr.  Squir- 
rel made  a  leap  for  a  limb  nearer  the 
ground.     The  ball  sped  harmlessly  over 
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the  shape  sailing  through  the  air.  Bang  ! 
went  my  beauty,  and  from  a  curving 
flight  the  dainty  little  creature  dropped 
straight  to  earth — dead.  I'd  scored  one 
point  in  the  matter  of  revenge,  and  my 
glee  was  accentuated  by  an  explosion 
from  my  lord,  condensed  in  a  single 
word.  Not  much  more  was  said  re- 
garding my  capture  of  honors,  but  I 
thought  I  saw  a  triumphant  beam  in 
my  lord's  e3^e  as  he  glanced  at  me. 
After  all,  he  owned  and  had  trained  the 
winner,  and  he  was  too  good  a  sportsman 
not  to  appreciate  a  good  shot. 

After  a  little,  we  started  for  another 
cluster  of  nut  trees.  We  were  about  to 
cross  a  tiny  stream  when  a  cautionary 
"  sh-h-h  "  from  my  husband  warned  me 
to  be  careful.  A  short  distance  above 
us  was  a  jet  black  little  form  with  its 
nose  in  a  pool,  taking  a  morning  drink. 
He — of  course  it  was  he  since  he  sought 
an  early,  cooling  draught! — was  unaware 
of  our  presence  and  soon  sat  up,  curled 
his  bushy  tail  along  his  back  and  began 
washing  or  wiping  his  face  with  his 
dainty  ebon  paws.  It  was  a  pretty  sight, 
and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  kill  him,  but  as 
black  squirrels  were  quite  rare  in  that 
section  our  ambition  got  the  better  of  us, 
and  the  crack  of  the  rifle  ended  the 
toilet. 

"  He  must  have  a  mate  close  by,"  said 
my  husband,  and  so  we  waited  for  a 
time  but  she  came  not  to  seek  her  con- 
sort, nor  did  we  find  her  at  all.  But  in 
the  cluster  of  trees  which  we  next 
searched  we  scored  several  more  squir- 
rels, among  them  two  or  three  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color.  There  must  have 
been  a  nest  in  one  of  the  trees,  for  one 
or  two  of  our  victims  were  quite  young. 

We  finally  turned  homeward,  and 
when  we  reached  the  fringe  of  beech 
trees  and  had  rested  there  awhile,  I  spied 
something  moving  cautiously  through 
"  Paradise  "  on  tet-ra  fir  ma.  Every  mo- 
ment or  two  the  thing  sat  up,  looked 
around  and  then  sped  along  as  if  toward 
some  chosen  spot.  Taking  his  course  as 
a  guide,  we  saw,  not  far  from  where  we 
sat,  a  small  mound,  at  one  side  of  which 
the  earth  was  bare  of  grass  and  had  been 
rudely  scratched  aside. 

On  the  shape  came,  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  a  unerring  rifle  -  barrel  was 
following  his  course  in  line  with  his  head 
every  jump  he  made.  A  spiteful  report 
and  the  brown  body  leaped  into  the  air 
and  fell  prone — a  big  fat  woodchuck  that 


had  played  havoc  among  the  crops  and 
worried  the  farm-dog  to  the  very  verge 
of  distraction.  In  fact,  we  afterward 
learned  that  while  the  "  chuck  "  had  dug 
his  own  hole,  the  dog  had  helped  enlarge 
the  entrance  by  frantic  and  repeated 
attempts  to  invade  the  dwelling  of  the 
devastator  and  settle  matters   there. 

Well,  by  now  the  sun  was  making  his 
presence  felt,  and  we  knew  the  squirrels 
would  soon  be  safely  hidden  until  the 
evening  twilight,  and  so  we  rambled  on 
along  the  edge  of  the  woodland  in  a 
homeward  direction.  Suddenly,  once 
more  we  heard,  flutter!  dash  ! !  whir-r-r!!! 
and  our  partridges  were  again  started 
from  cover  and  were  winging  them- 
selves swiftly  away.  Taken  wholly  by 
surprise,  we  could  only  stare  after  them 
regretfully,  but  we  were  presently 
pleased  to  see  both  birds  pitch  down  not 
far  away.  My  husband  looked  at  me 
with  a  curiously  irresolute  expression, 
and  at  last  blurted  out :  "  Say,  old  girl, 
would — would  you  mind  trading  guns 
for  a  minute  ?   They  are  too  fast  for  you." 

The  wretch  !  I  of  course  yielded  as 
gracefully  as  possible  and  he  sneaked 
away  with  my  beloved  weapon.  As  he 
entered  the  cover  I'm  afraid  I  almost 
prayed  for  him  to  miss  with  both  bar- 
rels, but  soon  two  quick  reports  sounded 
as  the  brace  flushed  from  the  thicket 
and  both  birds  fluttered  to  earth — one 
dead,  one  badly  wounded  and  soon  put 
out  of  its  misery  and  -into  my  gamebag. 

Now,  my  husband  is  a  "crack  shot," 
and  this  had  been  a  bad  morning  for 
him,  but  it  did  my  sulky  heart  good  to 
see  the  blaze  of  triumph  in  his  eyes,  for 
unquestionably  he  had  scored  a  particu- 
larly neat  "double."  But  for  all  that,  I 
had  beaten  him  at  the  squirrels,  and 
perhaps  that  and  the  shot  he'd  just 
scored  made  him  say  patronizingly  : 

"  My  dear,  you've  had  remarkably 
good  luck  this  morning." 

"  Good  luck  !  "  said  I  indignantly.  "  I 
was  under  the  impression  it  was  good 
marksmanship — a  demonstration  of  the 
skill  acquired  under  your  tuition."  He 
made  no  response,  as  he  had  been  boast- 
ing only  the  day  before  what  wonders 
his  discipline  had  worked  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  so  we  trudged  on  toward 
home,  where  my  liege  was  soon  again 
telling  the  admiring  farm-hands  how, 
under  his  instructions,  his  wife  had  be- 
come a  splendid  shot — "  in  fact  almost 
as  good  as  himself." 
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AXY  singular  thing-s  have  come 
under  my  notice  during  an  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years  in  the 
tracing  of  criminals  and  the 
punishment  of  their  misdeeds,  but  I 
think  the  case  of  the  imfortunate  young 
fellow  whose  photograph  you  see  there 
is  the  most  remarkable." 

The  speaker,  a  grizzled  inspector  of 

police   of   the    city  of  N ,  tapped 

the  glass  covering  the  likeness  of  a 
handsome  man  of  not  more  than  thirty. 
The  face  was  that  of  a  person  of  refine- 
ment and  intelligence,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared for  the  next  words  which  fell 
from  my  companion's  lips. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  is  led  to  do 
wrong,  when  apparently  he  has  no 
reason  for  it,  as  was  the  case  with 
young  Marden,  whose  picture  that  is. 
We  are  not  surprised  when  a  man  steals 
because  fortune  has  not  given  him 
enough  to  live  on,  or  when  he  feels  that 
society  '  owes  him  a  living,'  as  the  say- 
ing is  ;  but  this  young  fellow  came  of 
one  of  the  best  families  in  the  State, 
and  never  wanted  for  a  thing  that 
money  could  buy,  yet  for  him  the  life  of 
a  criminal  possessed  a  fatal  attraction." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  subordinate,  who  saluted  and  pre- 
sented a  note.  Hastily  tearing  it  open, 
the  inspector  read  it,  and  turning  to 
me  said  :  "  An  appointment  down  town 
at  four.  I  have  just  time  to  make  it ; 
I'll  be  back  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
In  the  meantime  make  yourself  at 
home.  You'll  find  a  box  of  Havanas  in 
the  top  drawer — matches  there  ;  and 
here,  read  this — it's  a  sort  of  diary  that 
we  found  at  the  Marden  house  when  the 
end  of  the  5'oung  fellow's  career  came  ;" 
and,  thrusting  into  my  hand  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  loose  sheets  of  foolscap,  the  vet- 
eran hastily  quitted  the  room. 

I  had  plenty  of  leisure,  and  the  cozy 
little  office  at  headquarters  was  not  at 
all  an  unpleasant  place  in  which  to  pass 
time,  so,  taking  the  manuscript,  I  lighted 
one  of  my  friend's  cigars  and  seated  my- 
self in  his  revolving  chair,  prepared  to 
learn  the  history  of  the  young  fellow  of 
whom  we  had  been  speaking.     I  could 


not,  however,  put  his  face  from  my  mind, 
and,  rising,  I  strode  across  the  room  to 
where  the  photograph  hung  in  its  small 
oak  frame.  "  Surely,"  thought  I,  "  his 
was  never  intended  for  the  life  of  a 
criminal !  Men  of  that  class  show  evi- 
dences of  their  evil  lives  in  their  coun- 
tenances, but  here  is  one  whom  I  could 
not  think  to  find  in  a  place  of  this  sort." 
I  gazed  at  it  long  and  earnestly,  before 
resuming  my  chair,  and  then  took  up 
the  manuscript,  strongly  predisposed 
toward  the  writer. 

The  characters  were  firm  and  regular,, 
and  the  closely-written  sheets  were  as., 
legible  as  type.  They  bore  no  title,  and,, 
judging  from  their  general  appearance,, 
were  evidently  not  intended  to  become 
public  property.    They  read  as  follows  : 

"To-day  there  comes  over  me  a  pre- 
sentiment I  cannot  throw  off,  and  some- 
thing beyond  my  power  to  resist  bids 
me  set  down  here  the  history  of  my 
wasted  life. 

"  I  am  young — not  yet  thirty,  wealthy 
and — yes — and  handsome,  so  my  friends 
tell  me,  though  perhaps  their  judgment 
is  at  fault.  I  was  born  in  this  old  place, 
and  have  lived  here  most  of  my  life, 
since  my  father's  death  with  no  other 
companion  than  my  Scotch  collie  '  Mac* 
Two  old  and  tried  servants  of  my  fam- 
ily, Elias  the  butler  and  his  wife  Emily, 
manage  to  keep  things  in  order  about 
the  house  for  me,  and  yield  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  their  master's  some- 
what capricious  wishes.  My  numerous 
friends  often  wonder  that  I  have  never 
married,  but  not  having  met  my  ideal 
in  the  other  sex,  I  am  satisfied  to  wait, 
and,  indeed,  if  the  truth  v»'ere  told,  well 
contented  to  enjoy  so-called  single 
blessedness  for  some  years  to  come. 

"  I  fear  I  am  a  good  deal  of  a  hermit  in 
my  inclinations,  and  could  wish  that  I 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  boredom,  in 
which  dwell  so  many  of  those  who 
style  themselves  my  friends.  As  it  is,  I 
doubt  not  that  they  think  me  a  crank, 
but  I  regard  their  opinion  on  this  point 
rather  lightly.  I  find  entertainment 
in  the  companionship  of  Mac,  and  to- 
gether we  spend  many  hours  roaming 
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about  the  estate  in  fine  weather,  or  re- 
maining   in    my   old-fashioned    library 
when  the  elements   combine   to   make 
outdoor    life    disagreeable.       At    such 
seasons  it  is  my  pleasure  to  take  down 
from  the  shelves  such  of  the  old  vol-' 
umes  as  appeal  to  my  love  of  the  mys- 
terious   and    the    romantic,    while    old 
Mac  lies   stretched  at   my  feet  with  a 
satisfied   look    in    his    brown   eyes,    as 
though  that  was  the  one  spot   in   the 
world  in  wdiich  he  wished  to  be  at  that 
particular  moment.     Sometimes  I  find 
my  thoughts  wandering  into  the  land 
of    reverie    and    speculation,    and   Mac 
seems  to  know  just  what  I'm  scheming 
about,  for  he  appears  to  give  a  knowing 
wink,  as  though  congratulating  himself 
upon  being  his  master's  only  confidant. 
"  I  have  said  I  loved  mystery.     Ever 
since    childhood,    when   my   old  nurse 
poured   into  my  listening   ear   strange 
stories  of  brownies,  kelpies,  hobgoblins, 
elves  and  such  folk,  I  have  been  keenly 
alive  to  things  supernatural,  and,  as  I 
grew  to  the  impressionable  age  of  boy- 
hood, my  taste  for  literature  naturally 
fell  into  the  channels  one  might  expect 
from  such  antecedents.     Doubtless  my 
good   old   father  would   have   been   in 
despair  had  he  been  told  of  this  phase 
of  his  hopeful  son's  character,  but  he 
did  not  know.     My  mother  died  when  I 
was  a  small  child,  and  he  relied  implic- 
itly upon  the  judgment  and  good  sense 
of  old  nurse  to  look  after  my  mental 
and  physical  development,   merely   in- 
quiring into  the  plans  and  projects  af- 
fecting my  welfare.    My  voracious  appe- 
tite for  reading,  therefore,  satiated  itself 
with  stories  of  brigands  and  highway- 
men, freebooters  and  plunder,  detectives 
and  crime,  to  an  alarming  extent.    Poor 
old  nurse  was  but  a  sorry  scholar,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  books,  so, 
when  she  saw  me  leave  the  house  with 
a  volume  under  my  arm,  and  knew  that 
I  could  be  found  at  any  hour  thereafter 
lying  under  the  outspreading  branches 
of  the  majestic  trees  at  the  edge  of  the 
grove  near  the  house,  she  was  satisfied, 
and  went   about  her   other  duties,    im- 
doubtedly  feeling  that  her  charge  was 
fast  growing  to  be  an  adornment  to  the 
world  of  literature  and  wisdom  gener- 
ally. 

'*  As  years  passed,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  fit  myself  for  the  position  in 
society  which  the  wealth  and  standing 
of  my  father  assured  me,  and  I  was  ac- 


cordingly sent  to  a  university,  where  I 
made  rapid  progress,  and  from  which  I 
was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty  with 
fair  groundwork  on  which  to  lay  my 
future  career.  Then  followed  several 
years  spent  in  traveling,  in  company 
with  my  parent,  who  dearly  loved  to  go 
about,  and  we  visited  nearly  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  passing  our  time  judi- 
ciously in  such  places  as  took  our  fancy, 
and  naturally  I  saw  many  things  that  fed 
the  flame  of  my  earlier  thoughts,  modi- 
fied but  not  eradicated  by  a  broader  ex- 
perience. 

"  At  the  time  of  life  when  young  men 
tnost  need  the  counsel  of  their  parents 
I  was  left  an  orphan  and  sole  heir  to 
this  estate  and  the  immense  wealth  of 
my  father. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  an  oppres- 
sive day  in  July,  several  years  ago,  I 
was  seated  in  my  customary  easy  chair 
reading  the  daily  paper,  old  Mac,  as 
usual,  at  my  feet,  when  my  eye  fell  upon 
an  account  of  a  iDurglary  committed  in  a 
neighboring  city.  The  burglar  was  evi- 
dently a  blunderer,  at  least  so  I  thought, 
for  he  had  been  taken  almost  in  the 
act,  and  I  fell  to  mentally  criticising 
his  mistakes.  With  the  aid  of  the  news- 
paper description,  I  was  able  to  arrange 
the  crime  for  him  as  it  should  have  been 
carried  out,  and  so  sure  was  I  of  the  suc- 
cess of  my  method  that  I  conceived  the 
ridiculous  idea  of  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion, 'just  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
my  theory,'  I  said  to  myself.  I  laughed 
aloud  at  the  utter  absurdity  of  a  wealthy 
and  independent  man  like  me  becoming 
a  housebreaker,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
the  ethical  side  of  the  matter  did  not 
then  present  itself  to  my  mind,  or,  if 
so,  with  little  emphasis,  and  I  looked 
upon  the  thing  as  a  monstrously  good 
joke. 

"  As  I  pondered  over  it,  the  scheme 
seemed  more  and  more  feasible,  and 
presently  I  had  evolved  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign which  promised  much  diversion. 
To  be  sure  there  was  an  element  of 
danger  in  it,  but  I  liked  it  rather  bet- 
ter  on  that  account. 

"  With  men  of  my  temperament, 
action  follows  promptly  upon  the  con- 
ception of  an  idea,  and  I  at  once  wrote  to 
a  firm  of  safe-makers  in  a  distant  city, 
who  were  familiar  to  me,  asking  them  to 

send   a  representative  to    N for 

consultation.     It  was  my  intention,  as 
part   of  my   scheme,  to  have   an   iron 
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vault  constructed  below  ground,  and  in 
due  time  I  arranged  the  preliminaries  to 
my  entire  satisfaction. 

"  To  the  vault  builders  I  was  simply 
a  man  of  evident  wealth,  requiring 
a  place  of  security  in  which  to  keep 
valuables,  and  my  request  that  the 
matter  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
was  to  them  a  most  natural  one.  I 
did  not  wish  even  my  good  servants 
to  be  informed  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion to  the  house,  and  to  insure  their 
ig-norance  on  this  point  I  gave  them 
permission  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks- 
to  a  relative  living  at  some  distance.  I 
told  them  I  expected  to  have  some  slight 
improvements  made,  and  until  these 
were  completed  woiild  take  up  my  resi- 
dence at  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  city. 
The  simple-hearted  old  people  were  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  given  them 
for  an  outing,  and  were  soon  on  their 
way. 

"  To  keep  the  existence  of  the  vault 
from  the  knowledge  of  my  somewhat 
inquisitive  neighbors  was  a  matter  of 
more  difficulty,  but  this,  too,  was  ac- 
complished by  having  the  metal  plates 
brought  to  the  house  in  boxes,  while 
the  bricks  and  other  material  would  as 
well  have  suggested  any  ordinary  ma- 
son work  and  excited  little  comment. 

"  So  quickly  and  well  did  the  builders 
perform  their  work  that  my  vault  was 
completed  and  ready  for  inspection 
Avithin  a  little  more  than  ten  days. 
The  interior  is  provided  with  several 
tiers  of  strong  boxes,  each  in  itself  as 
secure  as  it  could  be  made,  while  the 
vault  is  a  model  of  its  kind  and  thor- 
oughly burglar  proof,  as  I  spared  no 
expense  to  have  it  made  so.  Its  dimen- 
sions inside  are  about  six  feet  each 
way,  which  gives  ample  space  for  a 
person  to  stand  within  it  comfortably. 
The  room  in  which  it  is  built  is  just 
enough  larger  than  the  vault  to  admit 
of  the  door  of  the  latter  opening  freely, 
W'hile  it  is  in  turn  closed  by  a  door, 
somewhat  less  secure  than  that  of  the 
vault,  but  calculated  to  act  as  a  safe- 
guard in  case  of  necessity.  To  conceal 
the  approach  to  the  vault,  the  bookcase 
on  the  north  side  of  the  room  has  been 
arranged  to  swing  on  invisible  hinges, 
and  is  fastened  by  a  spring-lock  from 
behind,  which  is  released  by  a  wire  con- 
ducted to  another  part  of  the  library. 
Leading  from  the  entrance  thus  pro- 
vided is  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  which 


ends  abruptly  at  the  door  of  the  vault- 
room.  As  I  look  back  upon  this  stage 
of  my  new  career,  I  remember  the  feel- 
ing of  intense  satisfaction  which  I  had 
at  the  successful  issue  of  this  step  — 
there  were  the  burglar  and  his  hiding- 
place  and  it  only  remained  to  provide 
something  to  hide. 

"With  the  return  of  Elias  and  Emily 
our  little  household  resumed  its  former 
quiet  routine,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, but  not  so  with  their  master ; 
having  taken  the  first  step  on  his  down- 
ward career,  he  was  impatient  to  take 
the  next,  and  to  that  end  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  kind  of  a  disguise. 
A  rusty  old  suit  of  my  father's  (wicked 
perversion  of  its  former  character), 
together  with  an  old  slouch  hat,  served 
very  well  for  this  purpose,  but  to  obtain 
the  needed  tools  with  which  to  ply  my 
nefarious  craft,  without  attracting  at- 
tention, was  a  source  of  considerable 
anxiety  to  me,  and,  indeed,  the  danger 
of  discovery  seemed  so  great  that  I 
finally  determined  to  make  them  myself. 
A  taste  for  mechanics  when  I  was  a 
lad  had  resulted  in  a  workshop  being 
fitted  up  on  the  place,  and  this  still 
remained  as  I  left  it  years  ago.  To 
convert  an  old  crow-bar  into  a  very  re- 
spectable *  jiminy'  (if  such  an  instru- 
ment is  ever  respectable),  was  an  easy 
matter,  and  as  I  had  not  contemplated 
attacking  safes,  I  did  not  provide  a 
very  exteiisive  outfit  beyond  this.  As 
I  write,  the  incongruity  of  my  position 
comes  to  me,  and  I  see  myself  as  I  would 
appear  to  the  world  at  large,  were  they 
aware  that  the  talented  man  of  wealth, 
Ernest  Marden,  was  a  common,  or  rather 
an  uncommon,  housebreaker. 

"  Having  settled  upon  the  country 
which  I  deemed  most  promising  as  a 
field  of  operations,  I  informed  my  serv- 
ants of  my  intention  to  be  absent  for  a 
week  or  so,  which  was  nothing  unusual, 
as  it  is  my  habit  to  come  and  go  as 
my  somewhat  eccentric  fancy  prompts, 
and,  with  grip  in  hand  I  found  myself 
toward  dusk  in  a  town  of  considerable 
size,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  here,  where 
I  obtained  lodgings  at  an  inn  of  mod- 
erate charges.  As  the  time  approached 
for  my  first  attempt  at  burglary,  I  felt 
my  courage  oozing  through  my  finger- 
tips, and  realized  that  my  whole  scheme 
would  be  a  fiasco  unless  I  summoned 
my  former  confidence  ;  but  with  the 
coming  of  darkness  all  my  old  spirit  of 
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recklessness  and  bravado  returned,  and, 
having-  dropped  my  valise  from  my  win- 
dow, I  silently  quitted  my  room,  fully 
equipped  for  the  work  before  me. 

"  I  directed  my  steps  through  unfre- 
quented streets  to  a  handsome  residence 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  I 
had  been  told  by  one  of  the  towns- 
people, in  reply  to  an  off-hand  question, 
was  the  property  of  a  wealthy  family 
who  were  then  absent  for  the  summer 
season.  I  was  also  told  that  the  only 
persons  in  charge  of  the  place,  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner,  were  two  or  three 
female  servants  and  an  old  butler. 

"  A  brisk  walk  brought  me  to  the 
hedge  surrounding  the  grounds,  which 
I  readily  recognized  from  my  inform- 
ant's description,  and,  peering-  over,  I 
could  see  the  house — a  fine  old  place 
surrounded  by  stately  elms,  as  near  as  I 
could  judge  in  the  darkness.  An  oil 
lamp  at  the  carriage  entrance  threw 
out  the  only  light  visible  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and,  as  if  to  further 
aid  me,  the  dark  vv^ind-clouds  scurrying 
across  the  sky  made  the  blackness  more 
profound,  while  the  muttering  thunder 
in  the  distance  gave  promise  of  a  storm. 
Every  condition  seemed  favorable  to  a 
successful  termination  of  my  venture 

" '  Just  such  a  night  as  I  could  have 
wished,'  I  murmured  to  myself,  and, 
pulling  my  hat  down  so  as  to  somewhat 
disguise  my  features,  I  grasped  my 
valise  firmly,  and,  leaping  lightly  over 
the  hedge,  paused  for  a  further  inspec- 
tion of  the  place,  which  showed  me  that 
the  house  was  about  fifty  yards  back 
from  the  road,  and  was  surrounded  by 
many  shrubs  and  plants. 

"  I  carefully  began  a  circuit  of  inspec- 
tion to  make  sure  of  leaving  no  source 
of  danger  between  me  and  my  base  of 
operations,  and  it  was  well  I  did  so,  for  at 
the  rear  I  came  upon  a  large  dog  asleep 
in  front  of  his  kennel.  So  still  did  he 
lie  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
stone  image,  but  his  presence  was  most 
unwelcome  at  that  particular  time  and 
place.  He  seemed  a  fine  fellow,  and  I 
was  loath  to  do  so,  but  I  knew  it  was 
necessary  to  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  giving-  an  alarm,  so  I  grasped  my 
jimmy  and  approached  him  as  noise- 
lessly as  a  panther.  To  raise  the  ter- 
rible weapon  with  both  hands  and  bring- 
it  down  on  his  head  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  knew 
what  killed  him,  for  the   blow   caused 


the  heavy  bar  to  crush  through  his 
skull,  and  he  uttered  not  a  sound,  a  con- 
vulsive quivering  of  his  body  being  all 
that  denoted  it  to  have  possessed  life  a 
moment  before. 

"  Quickly  recovering  my  balance,  for 
I  had  been  well-nigh  overthrown  by  the 
sudden  termination  of  the  stroke,  I 
hastily  withdrew  to  the  protection  of  a 
large  bush  and  awaited  developments. 
The  wind  moaning  in  the  trees  about 
the  mansion,  coupled  with  a  feeling  of 
repulsion  at  the  deed  I  had  just  com- 
mitted, gave  me  the  '  creevils '  (as  old 
nurse  was  wont  to  term  the  uncanny 
feeling-  produced  on  her  nerves  by  any- 
thing unnatural  in  her  vicinity),  but  the 
fast  flying  moments  warned  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"  Banishing  the  uneasiness  which  had 
begun  to  steal  into  my  mind,  I  crept  to 
the  nearest  window  and  peeped  m.  A 
chance  flash  of  lightning-  illuminated 
the  interior,  and  showed  me  that  I  was 
at  a  favorable  point  for  entrance,  so  I 
inserted  the  jaw  of  my  jimmy  under  the 
sash,  the  blinds  being  open,  and  cau- 
tiously forced  it  upward.  Slowly  it 
rose,  with  a  crunching  sound,  the  screws 
of  the  old-fashioned  catch  giving  way 
under  the  strain,  and  presently  I  had 
an  opening  wide  enough  to  put  my  arm 
through.  I  waited  a  few  minutes  to  see 
if  the  slight  noise  had  aroused  any  of 
the  inmates,  but,  all  remaining  as  silent 
as  before,  I  raised  the  window  and 
stealthily  entered.  My  heart  thrilled 
with  a  new  and  strange  emotion  as  I  re- 
alized that  I  was  actually  committing  an 
unlawful  act,  and,  feeling-  the  danger  of 
my  position  if  discovered,  I  panted  with 
excitement  till  it  seemed  to  my  sensitive 
nerves  that  I  would  surely  betray  my 
presence.  But  I  grew  calmer,  and  with 
careful  tread  began  an  inspection  of  the 
rooms.  That  in  which  I  stood  seemed 
to  be  the  library,  while  beyond  was  the 
dining-room,  the  drawing-room  being 
located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wide 
hall,  the  linen-covered  furniture  within  it 
standing-  out  in  ghostly  prominence  as 
the  constantly  recurring  flashes  of  light- 
ning chased  the  darkness  from  the  rooms 
for  an  instant.  Without,  the  storm  was 
now  at  its  height,  and  the  thunder 
crashed  and  rumbled  so  incessantly  that 
I  doubt  not  I  could  have  upset  a  table 
with  very  little  danger  of  the  sound 
reaching  the  dull  ears  of  the  persons 
sleeping  above.     A  strong  odor  of  wine 
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pervaded  the  dinino-.room,  and  I  saw  by 
the  remains  of  a  feast  that  the  servants 
ninst  have  been  caroiisino-  earlier  in  the 
night,  and  the  empty  bottles  and  glasses, 
soiled  table,  and  generally  untidy  ap- 
pearance of  everything  encouraged  me 
to  look  for  little  interruption  in  my 
work,  as  far  as  the  revellers  were  con- 
cerned, and  so  it  proved  ;  for  although 
I  spent  an  hour  or  more  rummaging 
the  rooms  for  booty,  nothing  occurred 
to  cause  me  any  alarm,  and  I  left  by 
the  open  window,  having  secured  a 
French  clock,  several  fine  bisque  pieces, 
which  I  wrapped  in  heavy  linen  nap- 
kins from  the  buffet,  some  small  articles 
of  table  silver,  and  such  other  things 
of  value  as  I  could  stow  into  my  valise 
without  arousing  suspicion,  and  was 
altogether  quite  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  my  maiden  effort. 

"  I  reached  my  lodgings  without  at- 
tracting attention,  though  feeling  wet 
and  uncomfortable  from  the  still  falling 
rain,  and  the  next  day  left  town  at  an 
early  hour,  once  more  attired  in  my  ex- 
pensive clothes,  and  not  at  all  a  sus- 
picious-looking individual.  Arrived  at 
home,  and  having  bathed  and  attired 
myself  in  a  lounging  suit,  I  called  Elias 
and  instructed  him  not  to  permit  any  one 
to  disturb  me,  and  entered  my  library, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  with  the 
idea  of  spending  an  afternoon  with  my 
books. 

"  I  was  highly  elated  at  the  unbounded 
success  which  attended  my  first  ad- 
venture, and  truly  a  burglar  could  not 
have  been  more  favored  had  his  patron 
saint  arranged  his  affairs  for  him.  I 
swung  the  book-case  concealing  the 
secret  stairw^ay,  and,  drawing  it  into 
place  behind  me,  descended  to  the  vault. 
Here  I  opened  one  of  the  small  strong 
boxes  and  deposited  my  ill-gotten  prop- 
erty, pasting  upon  the  outside  of  the 
door  a  paper  bearing  the  date  of  the 
burglary,  name  of  the  place,  and  a  brief 
list  of  my  trophies. 

"  When  I  returned  to  my  easy  chair, 
with  all  traces  of  my  late  expedition 
removed  from  sight,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
keen  enjoyment.  That  I  had  proved 
my  theory  to  be  correct,  and  given  an 
exhibition  of  my  skill  (perhaps  I  should 
say  my  good  fortune),  was  patent,  and 
I  resolved  to  try  again. 

"The  newspapers  of  the  following 
morning  contained  a  graphic  account  of 
the  crime,  and  announced  that  a  tramp. 


who  had  been  seen  about  the  place  the 
previous  day  and  could  give  no  satisfac- 
tor)'  explanation  of  his  presence,  was  in 
custody  on  suspicion  of  having  commit- 
ted it.  I  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of 
fraternal  sympathy  for  the  poor  wretch, 
but  eased  my  conscience  (for  I  still  had 
one),  with  the  thought  that  he  was  prob- 
ably where  he  belonged.  One  thing  that 
caused  me  huge  delight  was  the  fact 
that  the  owner  of  the  house  was  reported 
to  be  a  Mr.  Scarborough,  who  I  remem- 
bered, with  a  start,  was  my  father's  for- 
mer law  partner  !  The  idea  was  so  inex- 
pressibly funny  that  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  drop  him  a  line  stating  that 
I  had  knowledge  of  the  thief,  who  could 
be  persuaded  to  return  the  stolen  prop- 
erty if  assured  of  immunity  from  prose- 
cution, but  a  realization  of  the  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  I  should  place 
myself  warned  me  not  to  attempt  it. 
Dignified  old  Judge  Scarborough  !  How 
amazed  he  would  have  been  to  have 
learned  that  the  son  of  his  old  friend  had 
called  to  see  him  in  his  absence,  and 
feloniously  abstracted  some  of  his  goods 
and  chattels  ! 

"  As  time  passed  I  added  to  the  prop- 
erty in  my  vault,  choosing  as  the  scenes 
of  my  exploits  the  houses  of  wealthy 
persons  who  were  away  from  home, 
until  six  of  the  boxes  were  filled  and 
labeled,  and  the  newspapers  teemed 
with  reports  of  mysterious  burglaries, 
no  clue  to  the  perpetrators  being  dis- 
covered. I  remember  the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation which  weighed  down  my  soul 
upon  reading  in  one  of  these  accounts  : 
'  The  burglar  is  evidently  a  novice,  as  he 
took  articles  of  small  value,  passing  over 
property  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  he 
secured.'  I  allowed  sufficient  time. to 
elapse  for  the  occupants  of  that  house  to 
be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security,  then  I 
went  and  removed  the  more  valuable 
property  that  I  had  overlooked  on  my 
first  visit.  I  think  those  people  will  be 
more  reticent  when  talking  to  press  re- 
porters in  future. 

"  Flushed  with  success,  in  an  evil  mo- 
ment I  attempted  an  entrance  into  a 
house  in  this  city  and  made  a  signal 
failure  of  it.  Indeed,  I  nearly  met  my 
Waterloo  there,  though  I  managed  to 
escape  detection  by  a  fortunate  train  of 
circumstances.  This  led  to  unusual  ac- 
tivity among  the  local  police,  and  an 
abandonment  of  any  more  attempts  in 
my   immediate    neighborhood ;    but   to 
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make  sui^e  that  no  suspicion  could  rest 
upon  me,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  com- 
:nit  a  cautious  robbery  of  my  own  house, 
by  which  I  lost  considerable  property, 
the  difference  between  me  and  my  other 
victims  being  that  /  knew  where  to  find 
mine.  As  a  further  precaution,  I  em- 
ployed a  detective  to  trace  the  perpetra- 
tor of  this  last  impudent  theft,  but  so 
well  had  I  managed  that  he  was  final- 
ly compelled  to  admit  himself  baffled, 
though  he  said  he  strongly  suspected 
my  butler.  I  could  hardly  maintain  a 
straight  face  at  this  remarkable  conclu- 
sion of  my  efforts  to  hide  my  tracks,  but 
I  managed  to  conceal  my  amusement 
and,  with  an  affected  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment, paid  the  detective's  fee,  and  he 
retired,  rather  crestfallen  at  his  failure. 

After  his  departure  I  did  not  make 
another  attempt  for  several  weeks,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  not  until  ten  days  ago 
that  I  renewed  my  ill-favored  pastime. 
This  last  burglary  has  been  the  inost 
profitable  of  all,  and  box  number  seven 
contains  property  of  great  value.  Among 
other  things,  there  reposes  within  it  a 
masterpiece  of  the  jeweler's  art  in  the 
form  of  a  Swiss  watch  of  priceless  worth. 
I  rather  pitied  the  owner  for  its  loss 
but  kept  it  with  the  idea  that  I  might  be 
encouraging  the  jeweler's  trade  by  so 
doing. 

"  One  by  one  my " 

Here  the  strange  narrative  of  young 
Marden  abruptly  terminated,  and  though 
I  searched  for  further  documents  bear- 
ing upon  his  case,  I  could  find  no  more, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  inspector,  who 
I  thought  could  probably  throw  more 
light  on  his  subsequent  history.  In  the 
mean  time  I  read  the  story  again  and 
again,  with  added  interest,  and  found 
myself  hesitating  between  amazement 
at  the  direction  taken  by  the  genius  of 
the  young  fellow  and  admiration  at  the 
skillful  way  in  which  he  had  escaped 
detection.  One  thing  which  puzzled  me 
a  good  deal  was  the  fact  that  the  in- 
spector had  spoken  of  him  as  being 
"  unfortunate,"  whereas,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  appeared  to  have  been 
anything  but  that.  But  my  musings 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  arrival  of 
the  old  man,  who,  seeing  me  still  occu- 
pied with  the  manuscript,  surmised  what 
I  had  in  mind. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "what  do  you 
think  of  him  ?  " 


"  I  hardly  know,"  I  answered.  "  It  is 
most  disappointing  to  find  the  manu- 
script incomplete.  I  wish  he  had  fin- 
ished it  instead  of  stopping  so  abruptly. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  more  about 
him  ?  You  spoke  of  him  as  being  '  un- 
fortunate ' — what  did  you  mean.'  " 

"  Certainly,  I  can  tell  you  what  our 
investigation  disclosed,  though  it  was 
by  the  merest  accident.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  Marden  speaks  of  his  dog 
Mac.  Well,  the  brute  was  the  unwit- 
ting cause  of  his  unhappy  master's  death, 
and  the  way  it  happened  was  this  : 
those  papers  which  you  have  in  your 
hand  I  found  scattered  about  the  floor 
of  the  vault-room.  His  statement  that 
the  police  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
person  who  committed  the  robberies  is 
quite  true,  for  I  was  captain  of  this  pre- 
cinct then,  and  confess  I  was  never  more 
puzzled  and  chagrined  in  my  life.  One 
day,  when  the  mysterious  crimes  were 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  I  was 
seated  at  my  desk  writing,  when  a  note 
was  brought  to  me  by  the  sergeant  on 
duty.  It  was  evidently  written  by  an 
illiterate  person,  or  one  unaccustomed 
to  handling  a  pen,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Ernest  Marden  had  been  absent  from 
home  for  such  a  long  time  that  it  was 
feared  something  had  happened  to  him. 
The  note  was  signed  by  '  Elias  Comer- 
ford,'  who  proved  to  be  the  butler  of 
whom  the  manuscript  speaks.  I  thought 
little  of  the  matter  then,  as  mysterious 
disappearances  are  quite  common  occur- 
rences, the  missing  persons  generally 
turning  up  all  right,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  same  thing  was  true  in 
this  case,  especially  as  I  knew  young 
Marden  was  somewhat  eccentric  about 
his  traveling.  But  nothing  was  heard 
of  him,  and  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
the  family  servants  up  at  the  homestead 
I  sent  an  agent  there  to  look  into  the 
matter.  He  returned  after  an  absence 
of  two  or  three  hours,  wearing  a  most 
perplexed  look  on  his  face,  and  asked 
me  to  go  back  with  him,  as  he  could  not 
account  for  the  queer  actions  of  young 
Marden's  dog. 

"  I  found  Mac  stretched  out  at  full 
length  in  front  of  a  book-case  in  the 
library,  growling  savagely.  At  first  I 
supposed  him  mad,  and  ordered  my 
assistant  to  shoot  him  where  he  lay,  but 
the  old  butler  pleaded  so  hard,  and 
seemed  so  confident  that  that  was  not 
the  trouble,  that  I   countermanded  the 
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order  and  tried  to  coax  the  dog  from  his 
position.  I  used  every  means  known 
to  me,  but  without  success,  and 
then  I  noticed  that  once  in  a  while 
he  would  stop  growling-  and  sniff 
under  the  case,  the  bottom  of  which 
he  had  gnawed  in  a  dozen  places. 
Now,  I  knew  very  well  that  an  intel- 
ligent dog  would  not  act  that  way  with- 
out cause,  assuming  that  he  was  not 
mad,  so  I  fearlessly  crossed  the  room 
and  made  a  hasty  examination.  At  this 
the  dog  showed  every  sign  of  delight, 
rimning  about  me  and  sniffing  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  I  called  John,  my 
man,  to  my  assistance,  and  we  exerted 
our  united  efforts  to  move  the  case,  but 
it  would  not  budge.  Then  I  told  him 
to  get  something  with  which  to  pry  it 
out,  and  he  presently  returned  with  an 
iron  bar,  which  we  inserted  in  the  nar- 
row opening-  behind  it.  In  response  to 
the  pull  which  we  gave,  it  swung  out- 
wardly with  a  crash,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  the  snapping  of  the  lock,  and, 
to  our  surprise,  moved  off  to  one  side 
without  upsetting.  Then  we  saw  the 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  vault,  down 
which  the  dog  bounded  like  a  flash.  I 
followed  him  as  fast  as  possible,  but 
quickly  repented  my  rashness,  for  I  came 
into  collision  with  the  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps.  I  opened  this,  but  could 
see  nothing  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the 
vault.  Calling  to  John  to  procure  a 
candle,  I  retreated  to  the  steps  and 
waited  for  the  light.  Meanwhile  the 
dog  had  entered  the  vault-room  and 
presently  there  carne  from  him  a  howl 
that  made  my  hair  rise  on  my  head  in 
spite  of  myself.  I  was  mighty  glad  to 
get  the  light  which  John  held,  and  draw- 
ing my  revolver,  cautiously  entered  the 
mysterious  chamber.  The  dog  was 
crouched  in  front  of  the  vault-door,  with 
his  muzzle  raised,  emitting  the  most 
blood-curdling  howls. 

"I  finally  succeeded  in  dislodging 
him,  and  opening  the  door  carefully,  by 
means  of  the  combination  knob,  I  beheld 
a  startling  sight.  Crouched  in  a  corner, 
his  form  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
vras  all  that  remained  of  Ernest  Marden. 
The  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin,  the 
clenched  hands  and  terrible  appearance 


of  the  face,  told  me  the  story  as  plainly 
as  though  the  dead  man  was  speaking 
to  me  in  life.  By  his  side  we  found 
this  ;"and  going  to  a  cabinet  containing 
various  articles  collected  in  the  course 
of  his  professional  life,  the  inspector 
brought  me  an  ordinary  linen  cuff,  on 
which  were  still  discernible  the  straggled 
lines  made  in  the  dark  by  a  lead-pencil. 
They  were  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
manuscript  I  had  just  read,  and  were  in 
truth  a  message  from  the  dead.  With 
straining  sight  I  read  : 

"August  14th,  i88y.  When  this  is 
found  I  shall  be  beyond  hope  of  life. 
While  standing  before  the  boxes'  above 
vie,  I  heard  Mac  coming  dozvn  the  steps, 
and  too  late  it  flashed  tJirough  my  mind 
that  I  had  not  dra%v?i  the  bookcase  into 
place,  intending  to  retiirn  at  once.  The 
poor  fellow  could  see  nothing  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  before  I  could  prevent  it  he 
struck  the  door  of  the  vault,  which  was 
closed  behind  me.  To  my  horror  I  find 
that  the  far  lias  thrown  the  bolts  fust 
eno2igh  to  cause  them  to  catch  in  the 
sockets,  and  I  am  caugJit  as  a  rat  in  a 
trap.  Bitterly  do  I  regret  the  folly  of  the 
past  feiv  years  of  my  life,  and  yet  I  can- 
not but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my 
punishment.  I  desire  that  if  my  body  is 
found  it  shall  be  buried  beside  those  of 
my  parents ;  my  attorney  has  instruc- 
tions as  to  my  estate. 

"  /  am  calm  now,  but  it  is  the  calmness 
of  utter  despair,  for  I  do  not  hope  for 
rescue  from  my  strange  tomb.  I  can  live 
but  another  day  in  this  confined  space, 
and  already  the  zveakness  of  dissolution  is 
stealing  upon  me.     Farewell. 

"  Ernest  Marden." 

The  terrible  document  fell  from  my 
nerveless  hand,  and  I  stared  at  the  in- 
spector in  speechless  horror.  When  I 
recovered  myself  I  managed  to  gasp  : 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  the  end  of 
this  fearful  tale  !  " 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  tell  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  stolen  property  was  all 
sent  back  to  the  rightful  owners  by  the 
help  of  the  labels  on  the  boxes.  I  have 
always  thought  poor  Marden  intended 
to  return  it  at  some  time.  Certainly  he 
did  not  need  more  wealth  who  was  so 
rich  himself.". 


AID  a  Brazilian  friend : 
"You  are  goings  to 
^  Cuyaba,  eh?  Then 
don't  fail  to  eat  pacii!" 
It  is  the  finest  fish  in  the  world,  either 
for  eating;  or  for  sport ;  at  least  I  know 
of  no  finer,  and  I  have  traveled  and 
fished  a  bit  in  my  time.  In  form  the 
pacu  is  something  like  a  black  bass,  but 
the  color  is  silvery  white,  only  darken- 
ing a  little  above.  The  average  length 
may  be  twenty-two  inches  and  the 
weight  three  or  four  pounds,  but  in- 
dividuals go  considerably  above  that. 
The  mouth  is  armed  with  rows  of  large, 
blunt  teeth,  fitted  for  crushing  the  hard 
fruits  on  which  the  fish  feeds.  The  pacii 
will  never  touch  animal  bait,  and  the 
g'audiest  fly  or  shiner  would  be  thrown 
away  on  it.  But  it  is  just  this  habit 
which  makes  pacii  fishing  such  clean 
and  satisfactory  sport ;  with  your  fruit 
"bait  and  a  proper  allowance  of  cau- 
tion you  are  tolerably  sure  to  get  the 
fish  you  want,  and  certain  that  you 
will  not  be  bothered  with  the  fifty  in- 
ferior kinds  which  care  only  for  a 
squirming  worm  or  a  bit  of  salt  meat. 

Paciis  swarm  in  the  Upper  Paraguay 
and  its  tributaries.  While  walking  on  a 
high  bank  over  the  Cuyaba  River  I  have 
seen,  perhaps,  five  thousand  of  the 
beauties  together,  a  glorious  sight  in 
the  clear  water;  every  fish  with  its  head 
up  stream  and  holding  its  place  against 
the  current  with  a  just  perceptible 
flicker  of  the  tail.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  best  region  to  try  for  them. 
The  pacii  is  essentially  a  modest  fish 
and  averse  to  all  familiarity;  so  if  you 
float  down  the  stream  in  a  canoe  or  stand 
close  to  the  water,  you  will  see  the  whole 
shoal  make  way  for  you  respectfull}^ 
without   any    fuss    or   flurry,    but   just 


keeping  out  of  reach,  and  perfectly  ob- 
livious to  your  allurements.  Most  of 
those  that  come  to  the  Cuyaba  markets 
are  caught  in  fish  traps  or  shot  by  the 
Indians  with  arrows — an  art,  I  believe, 
which  no  white  man  has  ever  acquired. 

The  Cuyaba  is  too  clear  and  shallow 
for  successful  pacii  fishing,  and  the  clay 
banks  afford  no  shelter.  Real  sport 
with  the  line  can  only  be  had  about  the 
swamp  regions,  especially  on  the  Para- 
guay above  the  mouth  of  the  Sao  Lour- 
engo. 

And  here  let  me  give  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice to  young  sportsmen.  If  they  want 
to  feel  the  true  excitement  of  fishing, 
or  hunting  for  that  matter,  let  them 
get  as  far  as  possible  away  from  civili- 
zation and  leave  all  potted  meats  and 
such  like  dainties  where  they  leave 
"store  clothes."  Take  plenty  of  hard 
biscuits,  or  of  mandioca  meal  if  in  South 
America ;  take  coffee  and  sugar,  salt, 
tobacco  and  a  light  camping  outfit,  and 
depend  on  rod  or  gun  for  all  other  food. 
If  they  fish  for  their  dinner,  they  will 
enjoy  the  sport  a  thousand  times  more; 
and  the  fish,  spitted  over  the  fire,  Avill 
waft  such  fragrance  as  uninitiated  nos- 
trils never  dreamed  of. 

The  Upper  Paraguay  cannot  be  called 
a  settled  region.  There  is,  or  was,  an 
old  Englishman  up  there — a  man  named 
William  Jones,  who  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  about  these  rivers,  and  was  lo- 
cated with  his  family  on  the  most  for- 
lorn stock  farm  that  I  ever  saw.  It 
took  us  two  full  days  to  reach  this  place 
from  the  nearest  settlement,  canoeing- 
through  the  channels;  and  we  staid 
there  a  week,  sleeping  in  what  was  left 
of  a  thatched  hut,  and  living  mainly  on 
pumpkins,  eked  oiit  with  mandioca  meal 
and  such  game  as  we  shot  ourselves.  I 
am  tolerably  certain  that  the  mosquitoes 
sucked  more  blood  out  of  us  than  we 
made  on  our  meagre  fare.     Anyway,  we 
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grew  supernaturally  pale  and  thin.  My 
wife  was  with  ns,  and  she  has  seen 
something  of  rough  life  during  our 
travels  ;  but  she  always  looks  back  with 
peculiar  horror  on  this  place,  and  con- 
demns the  hospitality  of  j\Ir.  William 
Jones  as  a  bitter  mocker}'.  We  came 
by  invitation,  and  had  expected  to  wait 
until  the  next  monthly  steamer  passed; 
but  a  week  of  it  was  quite  enough.  In 
despair,  I  hired  an  old  leak}'  dugout 
canoe  from  our  host,  and  by  good  luck 
a  famil}'  of  Guato  Indians,  passing  that 
way,  engaged  with  us  as  paddlers  to  the 
Sao  Lurengo  settlements. 

Our  adventures  on  that  trip  would  be 
worth  the  telling,  but  it  is  enough  to 
sa}'  here  that  it  was  a  thorough  enjoy- 
ment from  first  to  last,  and  that  the  be- 
ginning of  our  voyage  was  the  end  of 
our  short  commons.  Besides  the  large 
canoe  —  an  unwieldly  thing,  forty  feet 
long  —  we  had  a  light  dugout,  well- 
adapted  for  fishing  or  shooting.  Bert 
and  I  used  to  take  this  craft  and  paddle 
ahead  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  we  never 
failed  of  hooking  a  fish  or  bringing 
down  a  curassow  before  the  others 
came  up. 

The  Paraguay  is  a  "black  water" 
river — clear  enough,  but  with  a  dark 
tinge  that  favors  the  fisherman;  and  the 
forest  skirting  it  almost  everywhere 
throws  deep  shadows  along  the  banks. 
Such  shadowy  spots  are  the  chosen  feed- 
ing-places of  the  pacu,  but  even  there 
they  are  very  shy,  and  every  bit  of  your 
skill  and  caution  is  required  if  you  ex- 
pect to  succeed.  The  secret  is  to  imi- 
tate natural  appearances  and  sounds  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  rod  is  a  slender 
stick,  not  more  than  five  feet  long  ;  the 
line  is  of  tucinn  fibre,  ver}^  fine,  but  as 
strong  as  silk  and  almost  exactl}'  the 
color  of  the  water ;  the  bait,  a  hard, 
marble-like  fruit  of  the  same  tiicuiii 
palm,  which  grows  plentifully  about  the 
swamps.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  fix 
this  fruit  on  the  hook  without  splitting 
it,  and  some  art  is  required  to  arrange 
it  in  just  the  right  way,  so  that  it  will 
neither  cap  the  hook  nor  leave  it  too 
much  exposed.  Your  tackle  being  ad- 
justed, the  canoe  is  simply  allowed  to 
float  down  under  the  shadows,  one  man 
sitting  in  the  stern  to  guide  it  with  a 
paddle,  but  taking  care  not  to  stir  the 
water.  In  this  way  the  craft  becomes 
a  mere  log,  floating  down  the  stream  as 
hundreds  of    others   do,   and  there   is 


nothing  to  alarm  the  pacu.  The  fisher- 
man crouches  in  the  bow  tmtil  the 
canoe  floats  by  some  favorable  spot-; 
best  where  a  great  tree  spreads  its 
branches  over  the  deep  water. 

Now  is  the  supreme  moment.  Send 
your  line  out  with  a  back-handed  fling, 
so  that  the  fruit  bait  just  splashes  the 
water,  and  withdraw  it  instantly.  Re- 
peat this  two  or  three  times  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  falling  fruit.  Again — and  up  flashes 
the  silver  with  a  clear  leap  of  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  surface  !  When  he  does 
yield  to  your  allurements  the  pacii  is  in 
earnest  about  it ;  only  by  rare  chance 
he  misses  the  mark,  and  then  he  will 
often  leap  two  or  three  times  until  he 
strikes  it. 

If  that  strike  doesn't  send  your  pulse 
up  fifty  beats,  you  are  no  sportsman  ; 
and  you  have  the  gamiest  kind  of  fish  on 
your  hook.  I  did,  once  or  twice,  suc- 
ceed in  jerking  my  pacu  aboard  without 
letting  it  touch  the  water ;  but  as  a 
rule  it  gets  the  line  in,  and  then  you 
have  an  antagonist  worthy  of  your 
skill.  Certainly  a  twenty  pound  salmon 
will  pull  harder,  but  with  him  you  have 
all  the  advantage  of  pliant  rod  and  reel 
and  strong  line.  With  the  pacii  you 
have  only  a  bit  of  stick  and  a  thread  of 
a  line  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  And  "  if 
'twere  done,  when  'twere  done  'twere 
well  'twere  done  quickly  !"  I  give  you 
ten  seconds  to  secure  the  fish  and  no 
more ;  indulge  him  beyond  that  and 
he  is  sure  to  twist  the  line  under  a  root 
or  snap  it  with  a  jerk,  maybe  depositing 
you  in  the  water,  for  these  canoes  seem 
contrived  with  the  express  purpose  of 
spilling  you  ;  they  roll  like  logs,  and 
an  incautious  backward  movement  will 
very  commonly  send  you  into  the  river. 
To  be  sure,  the  sousing  is  very  pleasant 
in  this  climate,  but  it's  not  so  agreeable 
to  wring  out  your  shirt  under  a  fire  of 
sarcasm  and  then  to  think  ruefull}-  of 
your  lost  fish  while  you  splice  on  another 
hook. 

How  vividly  I  remember  those  scenes  ! 
— the  river  flowing  deep  under  the 
shadows,  the  bright  patches  of  grass  on 
the  other  side,  with  masses  of  flowering 
vines  beyond,  and,  over  all,  the  rugged 
peaks  of  the  Dourados  Mountains. 
Ever}/'  sense  is  keenly  alert.  If  the 
bushes  sway  ever  so  little,  your  eye 
searches  among  them  for  a  jacii,  or  may 
be  a  shining  black  curassow — prince  of 
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game  birds.  If  there  is  a  splash,  the 
steersman  digs  his  paddle  in  and  sends 
tis  flying  ahead  for  the  stag  or  jaguar 
that  may  be  swimming  across.  Oftenest 
these  things  come  to  nothing,  but  they 
are  disappointinents  without  a  sting, 
for  they  always  leave  new  hopes  behind; 
and  the  pacus  will  console  you  for  any- 
thing. I  have  hooked  six  within  the 
half- hour,  and  one  of  them  weighing 
five  pounds — no  mean  sport  considering 
how  wary  they  are. 

We  used  to  stop  before  mid- day  by 
some  wooded  bank.  At  that  hour  the 
mosquitoes  were  not  very  troublesome, 
and  we  could  lounge  about  under  the 
trees  in  comfort.  The  fish  we  simply 
cleaned,  split  open,  rubbed  with  salt 
and  broiled  on  a  stick  before  the  fire — 
and  if  there  is  any  better  dish  than 
broiled  pacu  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  it. 
For  change  we  had  the  birds ;  there 
was  plenty  of  mandioca  meal  and  rice, 
with  a  stray  package  of  biscuit  and 
fragrant  coffee  at  the  end  ;  what  epi- 
cure could  ask  for  more  ? 

My  wife  and  I  often  sat  apart  to 
watch  the  scene  ;  the  sparkling  fire  ; 
the  half-naked  Guatds  squatted  around 
it ;  Bert  in  his  hunter's  rig  cleaning 
his  gun  or  filling  shells;  the  frame  of 


green  branches,  and  the  sparkling  river. 
At  night  it  was  not  so  pleasant,  for 
the  Paraguayan  mosquitos  are  legion  ; 
but  we  had  nets  to  throw  over  our 
hammocks,  and,  once  stowed  away,  we 
could  sleep  in  peace. 

Some  naturalists,  with  more  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  than  of  life,  have 
treated  the  pacii  as  a  carnivorous  fish, 
simply  because  it  is  related  to  those 
blood-thirsty  cannibals,  the  serrasalmos 
— called  by  the  Brazilians  piranhas.  I 
have  reason  to  remember  these  latter; 
one  of  them  bit  a  chunk  out  of  my 
great  toe.  They  are  fairly  good  eating, 
but  fishing  for  them  is  not  sport — it  is 
butchery.  Where  the  piranhas  abound, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  bait  your  hook 
with  any  kind  of  meat  and  thrash  the 
water  vigorously  with  your  pole  before 
dropping  the  line  in.  The  fish  imagine, 
I  suppose,  that  it  is  some  unfortunate 
bather,  and  they  rush  to  the  sound, 
clashing  so  about  the  hook  that  they 
often  bite  each  other.  When  this  hap- 
pens the  wounded  fish  is  sure  to  be  set 
upon  and  devoured  by  the  rest.  You 
can  catch  fifty  piranhas  in  an  hour, 
and  five  hundred  of  them  aren't  worth 
a  single  civilized  pacu,  either  for  sport 
or  food. 
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BY    JOHN    HEARD,    JR. 
Concluded. 


III. 


ATHERTON'S  Aunt  Lizzie  was  a 
delightful  little  lady  who  smiled 
upon  Washington  society  as  out 
of  an  old  family  portrait.  Life 
had  laid  its  hand  upon  her  gently. 
Early  married  and  widowed  a  year 
later  by  a  chance  shot  fired  during 
the  Mexican  war,  she  had  accepted 
her  widowhood  along  with  an  ample 
fortune  as  a  monition  from  beyond,  re- 
minding her  that  the  goods  of  the  world 
are  given  us  but  as  a  compensation  for 
inevitable  ills,  and  that  life  is  but  a 
compromise.  The  possibility  "of  a  second 
marriage  she  never  accepted  at  all.  Her 
Portland  vase  was  broken  ;  she  knew 
that  there  was  but  one  in  the  world  and 
forbore  to  seek  a   substitute.     Women 


who  disliked  her  were  apt  to  dwell  upon 
the  worldly  side  of  her  character,  an 
imputation  her  friends  indignantly  re- 
jected. Yet  it  were  but  fairness  to 
acknowledge  that  each  was  right.  Mrs. 
Randolph  never  forgot,  even  in  her 
sleep,  that  she  was  a  Carter  of  Carterton, 
and  though  her  manner  of  reminding- 
one  of  this  fact  was  delightfully  delicate 
and  ingenious,  the  fact  itself  was  alwaA'S 
established  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
doubt.  She  admired  (in  the  abstract) 
all  the  virtues  to  which  man,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  woman  too,  is  an  accred- 
ited heir  ;  she  approved  of  romance  and 
idealism  —  in  literature.  Yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  in  matters  touching  the 
life  around  her,  she  appreciated  certain 
forms  of  realism.  That  Romeo  loved 
Juliet,   and   was   loved   by   her,  was   a 
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source  of  perennial  delio-ht  to  the  dear 
old  lady ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
was  equally  delig-hted  to  prove  that  a 
Montague  could  not  possibly  mate  with 
a  Capulet.  Her  admiration  for  Napo- 
leon, the  great  Napoleon  of  course, 
amounted  to  a  worship,  and  yet  she 
could  never  deny  herself  the  pleasure 
of  quoting-  ]\I.  de  Talleyrand's  epigram 
about  the  "  silk  stocking  stuffed  with 
mud  "  ;  and  her  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  ]\Ir.  Grant  was  onl)^  equalled 
by  her  regret  that  their  grandfathers 
were  not  people  her  g'rand father  would 
have  been  likely  to  meet,  which,  of 
course,  was  all  very  wrong;  and  very 
shallow.  In  a  word,  this  dear  old  lady 
was,  if  3'ou  like,  quite  a  narrow-minded 
madam  of  the  "  olden  school  long-  ago  "  ; 
not  b)"  any  means  an  exceptional  char- 
acter ;  not  by  any  means  an  admirable 
woman  ;  but,  as  old  women  of  that  espe- 
cial period  go,  —  she  was  a  very  charm- 
ing one,  of  the  kind  that  knew  that  most 
lost  of  lost  arts  .  .  .  that  of  growing  old. 
But,  with  all  her  Dresden-China  dainti- 
ness, it  were  a  fool's  errand  to  trifle  with 
her.  On  one  occasion,  and  very  much 
to  that  worthy's  amazement,  she  had 
showm  an  overzealous  archbishop  the 
door,  so  precisely,  so  unmistakably,  that 
during  his  exit  the  reverend  prelate's 
robes  never  even  touched  the  doorposts. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  she  dropped  Atherton's  first  letter 
of  appeal  into  the  waste-basket,  and  re- 
sumed her  tapestry  work  without  other 
comment  than  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
At  dinner  that  day,  the  subject  of  the 
letter  suddenly  occurring  to  her  mind, 
she  remarked,  (quite  irrelevantly),  to 
her  companion,  that  the  Athertons  were 
ver}^  queer  people.  "Very  good,  but 
very  impractical,  my  dear  !  —  And  you 
have  seen,  ]\Iiss  Tott}^,"  she  added,  with 
some  little  anxiety,  "  that  our  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Christian  Ugandas  has  been 
sufficiently  liberal  this  month  1  It  has  ? 
Well,  now.  Miss  Tott}-,  I  am  glad  of 
that !  The  salvation  of  those  savages 
is  a  noble  work  —  an  important  and  a 
noble  work  !  " 

Poor  little  Acolita  !  Be  sure  that  had 
your  claim  to  a  better  life  been  properly 
introduced  by  some  clerical  gentleman, 
instead  of  by  that  engineering  nephew 
of  the  old  lady's,  it  would  at  once  have 
been  recognized.  But  there  are  many 
doings  of  Fate  and  Providence  that  are 
not  explained  in  our  philosoph}'. 


A  few  weeks  later  the  old  lady  re- 
ceived a  dispatch,  as  follows  : 

"  Arthur  Atherton  seriously  wounded, 
send  out  some  one  to  take  care  of  him," 
and  this  time  she  forgot  even  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  Ugandas.  Ar- 
thur was  her  sister's  only  son,  an  orphan, 
and,  as  she  had  no  children  of  her  own, 
Mrs.  Randolph  lavished  upon  him  the 
treasures  of  maternal  love  which  every 
true  w'oman  yearns  to  lavish  upon  some 
other  human  being,  however  unworthy. 
To  be  sure,  Arthur  had  not  chosen  the 
career  she  would  have  preferred, — and 
why  a  rich,  well  educated  young  fellow 
of  good  address  should  prefer  engineer- 
ing drudgery  in  the  Territories,  to  the 
easy  course  of  a  diplomat's  life  in 
Europe,  she  could  not  and  would  not 
comprehend. 

She  read  the  dispatch  over  and  over, 
and  clasped  her  little  hands  together. 
"John,"  she  said  to  the  butler,  who  was 
standing  respectfully  before  her,  "  you 
must  fetch  my  glasses.  I  — "  and  she 
gasped  a  little — "  I  can't  quite  make  this 
out.  I  think  I  left  them  in  the  dining- 
room." 

The  old  servant  understood  that  the 
dispatch  had  brought  trouble,  and  that 
his  dear  old  mistress  wished  to  be  alone 
— for  her  glasses  were  on  her  nose  at 
the  time,  and  he  knew  there  was  always 
a  second  pair  in  the  work-basket,  so  he 
merely  bowed  and  stepped  out  into  the 
hall.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  she 
rang  for  him. 

"John,"  the  old  lady  began,  smooth- 
ing the  little  yellow  sheet  of  paper  on 
her  knee,  "  I  have  found  my  glasses,  sO' 
you  need  not  look  for  them  any  further. 
Now,  John,  I  wish  you  to  step  down  to 
the  railroad  office  and  buy  three  tickets 
to  a  place  called  Panduro  ;  yes,  that  is- 
the  name,"  and  she  spelled  it  for  him. 
"  It  is  in  New  Mexico.  I  suppose  there 
must  be  a  daily  train,  so  we  will  start  to- 
morrow, Melanie  and  you  and  myself. 
You  must  see  about  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  before  you  go  out  tell  her  to 
pack  my  things.  Just  a  few  tea-dresses 
— we  shall  not  go  out  much.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur has  been  seriously  wounded,  so  you 
had  better  take  the  large  medicine  chest 
with  us.  You  can  find  out  at  the  office 
which  is  the  best  hotel,  and  telegraph  at 
once  for  rooms  ;  just  a  parlor  and  bed- 
room, as  usual.  Then  you  inust  answer 
this  telegram  ;  simply  say  that  I  am 
coming  and  start  to-morrow.  Now  bring 
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me  my  check-book.  There,  that  should 
be  sufficient.  Don't  let  me  have  to  men- 
tion anything-  again.  I —  I —  I  wish  not 
to  have  to  speak  of  this  again  to-day." 

John  returned  from  the  railroad  office 
in  a  state  of  great  perturbation.  He 
had  discovered  about  the  town  of  Pan- 
duro  a  great  many  things  that  were  not 
to  his  liking,  and  he  wondered  to  him- 
self whether  it  were  right  to  allow  his 
mistress  to  start  out  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  facts,  for  this  extemporized  rail- 
road camp  in  the  desert.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  held  a  long  consultation  with 
Melanie. 

"  ^lonsieur  Jann,"the  intelligent  lady 
answered,"  You  tell  me  Monsieur  Arthur 
he  is  blesse\  hurt,  very  gravely.  Madame  ; 
tell  you  she  go  zaire  ;  you  know  Madame, 
she  says  she  go —  she  go  !  Voila  tout ! 
Zat  is  all.  It  vill  be  terrible,  ze  Indians 
and  ze  assassins  and  ze  desert  and  ze 
sleeping  car !  But  vat  you  vant  ?  If 
madame  go,  ve  must  go  equally.  Zaire 
is  some  people  vould  say  no,  refuse,  give 
zair  demission.  Zat!  but  not  all  ;  I  am  of 
zose  zat  go  vaire  zair  mistress  go." 

"Well,  Mademoiselle  Maylany,"  John 
replied,  "  I  believe  you  are  right.  But 
I  wish " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Jann,"  the  vivacious 
Frenchwoman  interrupted,  sharply,  "  in 
zis  world  ve  must  vish  zat  vat  ve  can 
get  or  be  satisfied  vith  zat  vat  ve  have 
already,"  which  John  allowed  was  very 
true,  but  very  unsatisfactory.  However, 
as  he  changed  his  jacket  for  a  dress-coat, 
he  determined  to  make  one  more  effort, 
and,  although  it  was  yet  a  little  early, 
he  glided  into  the  sitting-room,  and, 
while  busy  with  the  lamp,  observed  his 
mistress  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

Quite  rigid  and  straight,  in  her  high- 
backed  chair,  the  little  old  lady  sat  be- 
fore the  fireplace,  her  hands  clasped 
tightly  over  her  knees,  gazing  into  the 
glow  of  the  grate.  The  disturbing  tele- 
g^ram  had  fallen  on  to  the  footstool,  and 
one  little  Louis  XV  heel  pinned  it  firm- 
ly in  place.  As  the  lamp-light  fell  on  her 
face  John  marked  the  stern,  set  expres- 
sion of  the  delicate  features  and  the  firm 
resolve  of  the  thin  mouth. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  speak 
to  her,"  he  said  to  himself.     "  She'd  go 

to well,  anywhere if  she'd  made 

up  her  mind  to  it." 

And  so,  with  many  bundles  and  many 
nnisgivings,  they  started  for  the  West  on 
the  following  afternoon. 


A  few  days  later,  Aytoun  paced  up 
and  down  the  boarding  in  front  of  the 
shed,  euphoniously  termed  the  station, 
awaiting  the  tank  train  to  which  Mrs. 
Randolph's  private  car  was  coupled.  As 
it  slowed  up  by  the  switch  he  swung 
himself  on  to  the  platform  of  the  Pull- 
man and  went  in. 

"  Mrs.  Randolph  ?"  he  asked,  raising 
his  helmet  and  bowing  awkardly — "  My 
name  is  Aytoun." 

The  little  lady  looked  up  at  him  sharp- 
ly, and  recognized  the  gentleman  under 
his  rough  exterior.  "  You  are  a  good 
man,  I  can  trust  you,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. Then  aloud.  "And  how  is  my 
boy,  Mr.  Aytoun?" 

"The  doctor  says  he  is  out  of  danger 
now  ;  but  he  is  still  a  little  delirious  at 
times,  and  very  weak.  It  would  be  well 
not  to  startle  him  at  first." 

"  Is  your  doctor  a  good  one  ?  " 

"  He  served  through  the  war  on  the 
reb ,  on  the  Southern  side,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph." "  Then  he  must  know  all  about 
wounds,"  she  answered.  "  Our  poor 
boys  received  their  full  pay  in  them,  if 
they  did  get  little  else.  But  aren't  we 
going  any  farther  ?  I  don't  see  why 
these  western  stations  are  always  placed 
so  far  from  the  towns  that  you  can  see 
nothing,  even  of  the  church  steeple.  I 
have  been  noticing  that  for  the  last  two 
days." 

There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  Aytoun's 
eye  as  he  answered  :  "  But  that  is  all 
there  is  of  the  town  of  Panduro — just 
what  you  see  before  you." 

Mrs.  Randolph  was  gazing  aghast  at 
the  uncouth  agglomeration  of  tents  and 
cabins  among  which  the  brown  railroad 
buildings,  with  their  spreading  fly-roofs, 
stood  out  prominently,  surrounded  by  a 
thin  fringe  of  sickly  cottonwoods. 

"  Do  you  inean  to  tell  me  seriously, 
Mr.  Aytoun,  that  this  is  a  Town  ?  That 
this  is  the  kind  of  place  Arthur  prefers 
to  home  ?  That  you  live  here  ?  Why, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  little  nigger  settle- 
ment ! "  she  exclaimed  with  ludicrous 
incredulity. 

Aytoun  smiled.  "  The  star  of  civiliza- 
tion, madame,  seems  content  to  wander 
this  way,  so  I  suppose  we  have  no  right 
to  complain." 

The  old  lady  broke  into  a  shrill  little 
laugh.  ■ "  Why,  Mr.  Aytoun,  do  3'ou 
know  what  I  have  done,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  actually  telegraphed  for  an  apart- 
ment, with  parlor  and  bath-room,  at  the 
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most  respectable  hotel.  I  have  engaged 
a  landau  and  pair  for  a  month,  and  re- 
quested that  the  coachman  be  dressed 
in  blue  livery.  I  wanted  him  colored — 
not  Irish  —  really,  I  don't  know  how 
many  other  things  of  the  same  sort  my 
butler  has  ordered.  Why,  my  goodness 
gracious  !  To  think  that  such  a  thing- 
could  happen  to  me  in  my  own  country  ! 
The  operator  must  have  thought  me 
crazy  !  " 

"  He  was  puzzled,  I  must  admit,  mad- 
am," Aytoun  replied,  "  and  you  must 
not  take  it  ill  of  us  if  we  did  laugh  a 
little  at  3'our  exactions.  Here  are  your 
telegrams.  You  ,  see,"  he  added,  apolo- 
geticall}^  "  I  have  charge  of  that  branch 
of  the  service." 

"Then  tear  them  up  at  once,  Mr. 
Aytoun,  and  never  talk  to  me  again  of 
foolish  old  women  or  I  shall  have  to  con- 
sider the  allusion  a  personal  one.  Now, 
tell  me  what  to  do.  I  am  a  little  older 
now  than  I  was  in  war  times,  but  for  all 
that  I  shall  not  complain." 

Nor  did  she  complain  once  during  the 
long  and  dismal  weeks  she  spent  in 
camp.  She  insisted  upon  sleeping  in 
the  old  adobe  house  where  Atherton 
lay,  and  nursed  him  very  competently 
through  his  illness  and  convalescence. 
Aytoun  had  told  her  the  whole  story, 
and  Mrs.  Randolph  cordially  disliked  the 
large-eyed,  silent  little  girl,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  boy's  trouble. 
Yet,  if  at  first  she  felt  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy  for  this  little  waif  of  the 
desert,  she  was  too  whole-hearted  not 
to  be  grateful  for  the  ever- vigilant  care, 
the  tender  devotion,  of  the  child  to  the 
wounded  man.  She  never  spoke  to  her, 
and  Acolita,  awed  by  the  primness,  the 
refinement,  the  daintiness  of  apparel,  of 
the  older  woman,  was  afraid  to  address 
her.  The  girl  gazed  wonderingly  at  the 
ivory-lacquered  fans,  at  the  gold-headed 
smelling  bottles,  at  the  rich,  dark  silks 
and  beautiful  laces,  and  in  her  own  wild 
little  imagination  she  built  wonderful 
palaces  in  gorgeous  landscapes  for  the 
"  sefiora  de  por  alia.  "  But  as  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  resources  of  civilization, 
her  palaces  were  built  of  nature's  ma- 
terials, of  sunshine  and  gayly-colored 
clouds,  of  azure-tinted  mountains  placed 
side  by  side  and  roofed  in  by  the  star- 
shot  sky.  She  laid  the  floors  with  car- 
pets of  fresh  young  grass  spangled  with 
a  multitude  of  flowers  such  as  cover  the 
hillsides  in  the  short  springtime.    About 


the  mountain-walls  she  hung  moon's  and 
wandering  stars,  and  behind  all  she  im- 
agined a  glorious  setting  sun,  flooding 
the  whole  enchanting  region  with  a  tide 
of  crimson. 

And  while  she  wove  these  fancies  to- 
gether she  sat  on  the  floor  watching 
Atherton  with  a  cat-like  patience  and 
pertinacity.  When  he  dozed  she  stared 
at  Mrs.  Randolph,  followed  every  move- 
ment of  the  servants,  and  listened  to 
the  old  lady  as  she  read  from  her  prayer- 
book  in  an  audible  whisper.  And  it 
puzzled  her  to  hear  her  speak  with  rev- 
erence the  same  words  the  rough  men 
in  the  camp  below  often  used  in  such  a 
different  way,  for  to  her  such  expres- 
sions as  "  God  be  with  you,"  or  "  God 
bless  you  "  were  mere  forms  of  speech 
to  be  used  on  certain  occasions  like  any 
other  words.  One  morning  her  curiosity 
overcame  her  diffidence  and  she  asked, 
as  Mrs.  Randolph  put  down  the  book  : 

"  Is  that  God  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
you  are  always  reading  of,  the  same 
fellows  the  men  talk  about  when  they 
swear  at  one  another  ?  " 

"  Fellows  !  Why  my  goodness  gra- 
cious, child  !  "  the  old  lady  gasped,  rais- 
ing her  hands  in  horror.  But  before 
she  could  proceed  any  farther  a  low 
laugh  from  the  bed  interrupted  her,  and 
forgetting  her  indignation  she  sprang 
up  and  took  the  young  man's  hands  in 
both  her  own.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  seemed  to  understand  clearly  what 
happened  around  him. 

"You  see,  auntie,"  he  said,  "here  is 
a  soul  to  save  and  a  convert  to  make. 
Won't  you  take  her  home  with  you  ? 
If  you  had  done  so  when  I  first  wrote, 
all  this  would  not  have  happened." 

"  My  darling  boy,  "  the  little  old  lady 
cried  out  rather  hysterically — for  until 
this  moment  she  had  never  realized  that 
Arthur's  mishap  could  in  any  way  be 
attributed  to  her  neglect. — "  I  shall  make 
her  my  own  daughter.  Come  here, 
child,  and  let  me  look  at  you  ;  give  me 
a  kiss — there — and  let  the  past  be  for- 
gotten. Arthur,"  she  went  on,  a  mo- 
ment later,  as  she  held  the  girl  before 
her  at  arm's  length,  "if  she's  one-half 
as  bright  as  she's  good-looking,  there 
will  be  a  sensation  when  she  comes  out." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  after 
Atherton  had  recovered  and  resumed 
his  duties,  Acolita  went  back  to  Wa.sh- 
ington  with  Mrs.  Randolph,  John  and 
Melanie. 
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IV 


One  afternoon,  six  years  later,  Chief- 
Engineer  Atherton  was  lying  on  his 
tariiiia  in  camp,  down  in  Mexico.  It 
was  the  hour  of  the  siesta  and  all  was 
quiet  around  him.  On  a  chair  by  the 
bedside  the  last  mail  lay,  imopened, 
between  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  small 
decanter  of  brandy.  The  rainy  season 
had  begun,  so  work  was  slack,  and  as  he 
was  in  the  country  of  "  to-morrow  "  he 
felt  that  there  was  no  hurry  about  any- 
thing. As  he  smoked  his  damp  cigar 
and  listlessly  watched  a  lizard  basking 
in  a  ray  of  sunshine  that  cut  through  a 
joint  in  the  shutter,  the  picture  of  the 
camp  at  Panduro  rose  before  him  very 
distinct  in  all  its  barren  ugliness.  He 
remembered  the  night  of  the  old  man's 
death  ;  the  scene  in  the  drafting  room  ; 
his  trouble  with  Hull.  He  remembered 
the  queer  girl  Acolita,  whom  he  was 
determined  to  save,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  a  whole  gallery  of  her  pictures 
Avere  suddenly  opened  before  him.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  could  recall  every 
attitude  in  which  he  had  ever  seen  her 
from  that  first  night  when  he  had  told 
her  of  Panduro's  death  down  to  the  last 
time,  when  he  had  been  introduced  to  a 
pretty,  dark-eyed,  gypsy-looking  girl, 
three  years  ago,  in  his  aunt's  parlor  in 
Washington. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Atherton 
had  of  late  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  his  Mignon,  as  he  playfully  called 
her.  He  was  not  inclined  to  be  senti- 
inental,  and  yet  the  idea  that  their  lives 
w^ere  in  some  sense  interwoven  haunted 
him  at  odd  times,  when  work  was  light 
and  he  had  leisure  to  allow  his  mind 
the  particular  kind  of  wandering  we  call 
dreaming.  Many  and  many  a  time  he 
had  discovered  hinaself  mentally  apolo- 
gizing for  her  shortcomings  to  some 
inner  judge  ;  or  eulogizing  her  charac- 
ter ;  or  again,  pleading  for  her  against 
himself,  and  sometim.es  the  discovery 
amused,  at  others  it  annoyed  him. 
When  Acolita  "  came  out "  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph had  sent  him  a  long  description 
of  her  triumph  and  an  extract  from  a 
gossipy  society  weekly,  to  which  inane 
sheet  he  at  once  subscribed,  much  to  his 
own  amazement.  Indeed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  that  separated  them,  he 
was  remarkably  well  informed  of  her 
doings  and  social  successes. 

"  Well  !  "  he  said  aloud  to  himself  as 


he  reviewed  the  situation.  "  I  suppose 
the  amount  of  it  is  that  I  am  in  love 
with  the  girl,  and  if  that  is  all  love 
amounts  to,"  he  added  meditatively,  "  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  old  cjmic  Le 
Rochefoucauld  is  right  about  it."  He 
threw  awa}^  his  half-smoked  cigar,  sat 
up  and  lighted  another,  then  took  a  turn 
around  the  room  and  looked  at  the 
thermometer. 

"  Ninety-four,"  he  said,  "  and  only 
three  o'clock.  Let  us  see  what  the  papers 
have  to  say !"  and  throwing  himself 
back  on  the  bed  he  stripped  the  cover 
from  the  first  package  within  reach.  It 
was  the  Gad-Fly,  a  weekly  journal  of 
Washington  life  and  society.  The  pol- 
itics did  not  interest  him,  so  he  jumped 
at  once  to  the  personal  column  and  sat 
bolt  upright  as  he  read  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"Although  we  are  not  authorized  to 
state  the  fact  officially,  it  is  very  gener- 
ally rumored  that  the  beautiful  and  witty 
Miss  Acolita  Randolph  has  at  last  suc- 
cumbed to  the  entreaties  of  the  Hon. 
Ellsworth  Sansimere,  the  handsome  and 
popular  representative  for  .  .  ." 

Atherton  read  no  further,  but  flinging 
down  the  paper  he  paced  the  brick  floor 
of  his  room  for  a  few  minutes.  "  There's 
no  doubt  about  it  now  !"  he  said  with  a 
little  short  laugh,  "  I  aj)i  in  love  with 
her !"  The  conclusion  was  rather  a 
startling  one  and  he  sat  down  to  think 
over  the  situation.  But  his  life  had,  of  late, 
been  one  entirely  of  action,  and  the  little 
thinking  in  which  he  pretended  to  in- 
dulge, made  him  but  the  more  impatient 
to  do  something  at  once. 

"  If  I  am  in  love  with  Acolita,"  he  said 
to  himself — "  and  that  seems  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  we  call  a  'fact,' 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  make  her  love 
me,  whether  she  is  engaged  to  that  other 
man  or  not.  That  means  going  home  at 
once.  If  she  says  710  out  and  out,  I  shall 
have  to  come  back  to  cuts  and  ditches. 
If  she  is  doubtful  and  doesn't  send  me 
about  my  business  right  off,  '  I'll  fight  it 
out  on  that  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.' 
I  shouldn't  be  of  much  use  here  in  this 
state  of  mind,  so  I  might  as  well  go 
to-da}^  If  she  says  yes — if  Acolita 
says  5^es,"  and  he  smiled  as  he  re- 
peated the  pleasant  words,  "  why  I  sup- 
pose she  will  have  more  to  say  about  the 
future  than  I  shall.  If  she  says  yes  " — 
His  eye  fell  upon  the  clock  and  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  cry  of  surprise, 
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flung  some  necessaries  into  a  bag  and 
ran  out  of  the  house. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  standing, 
panting,  on  the  platform  of  the  rear  car, 
and  six  days  afterwards  he  rang  the  bell 
of  his  aunt's  house  in  Washington. 

"  Send  John  to  me  at  once,"  he  called 
to  the  astonished  darky  who  opened 
the  door. 

"  For  the  lan's  sake.  Master  Arthur  !  " 
the  old  butler  exclaimed,  as  he  entered. 

"That'll  do,  John,"  Atherton  inter- 
rupted shortly,  "  Go  up-stairs  at  once  and 
tell  Miss  Acolita  that  I  wish  to  see  her 
alone ;  and  John,  I  don't  wish  my  aunt 
to  know  that  I  am  here  imtil — until  I 
tell  her  so  myself." 

"  The  ladies  are  going  out  to  dinner. 
Master  Arthur,  and  they  are  both  dress- 
ing, sir  ;  but  I'll  tell  Miss  Randolph." 

To  Atherton  the  next  few  minutes 
seemed  hours.  After  a  while  he  went 
to  the  window  and  began  drumming 
nervously  on  the  window-panes,  to  the 
evident  astonishment  of  the  passers-by. 
While  he  was  standing  there  Acolita 
came  down  and  paused  for  a  moment  in 
the  doorway,  holding  the  portiere  aside. 
She  had  noticed  the  small  bag  in  the 
hall  outside,  and  the  rough  corduroy 
suit,  the  high-laced  cowboy  boots,  the 
battered  pith  helmet  flung  down  on  the 
carpet  before  the  fireplace — all  told  her 
in  what  a  perturbed  state  of  mind  Arthur 
had  arrived.  For  the  space  of  a  few 
thoughts  her  eyes  rested  upon  his  manly 
figure  and  grew  very  soft  and  tender. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  drew  her  eyelids  to- 
gether and  stepped  forward.  He  heard 
the  rustle  of  her  dress  and  turned. 

"  Acolita  !  "  he  cried,  running  towards 
her,  and  stumbling  over  the  chairs  in 
his  way.     "  Acolita,  tell  me,  is  it  true  ? " 

The  girl  smiled,  a  little  bitterly  per- 
haps— and,  ignoring  his  question,  said  in 
a  matter  of  fact  way  which  she  em- 
phasized unnecessaril}^, 

"  Why,  it  is  Mr.  Atherton  !  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.  Won't  you  take  a  seat  ? " 
He  caught  his  breath  quickly  once  or 
twice,  as  does  a  man  when  suddenly  del- 
uged with  cold  water,  and  stopped  in 
his  rush  forward.  The  artificiality  of 
her  attitude  annoyed  and  irritated,  him  ; 
in  the  excited,  nervous  state  in  which 
he  was,  he  lost  all  command  over  him- 
self and  clenched  his  fists.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  to  him  now,  and  he 
nerved  himself  to  conquer.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  felt  the  wild,  intoxicating  com- 


bativeness  he  had  first  experienced 
astride  of  a  bronco,  and,  without  fully 
realizing  what  he  was  doing,  he  walked 
up  to  her  and  grasped  her  wrist. 

"  Are  you  really  engaged  ?  "  he  asked, 
hoarsely,  and  bending  forward  towards 
her.  "Tell  me,  tell  me  quickly.  For 
heaven's  sake,  Acolita,  don't  play  with 
me  now.  You  see  how  I  have  come. 
You  see  I  am  nearly  crazy.  Tell  me  at 
once  —  is  it  true  ?" 

With  a  cry  she  wrenched  her  hand 
away  and"  sprang  backwards.  "  How 
dare  you  ? "  she  cried,  holding  her 
chafed  wrist  toward  him,  and  leaning 
against  a  table  with  the  lithe  grace  of  a 
panther  about  to  spring.  "  Arthur  Ath- 
erton, how  dare  you  touch  me  in  that 
way.  You  coward — yott  coivard !  Ah, 
sangre  de  Dios.'"  she  continued,  vehe- 
mently, as  the  hot  Spanish  blood,  now 
whipped  to  anger,  overcame  her  self- 
control.  "How  I  hate  you! — how  I 
despise  you  !  I  have  hated  you  from 
the  first,  Arthur  Atherton  ;  hated  you 
ever  since  that  first  evening  when  you 
treated  me  like  a  little  wild-cat  that 
must' be  soothed.  Since  that  day  when 
you  drove  me  out  of  the  engineer's  room 
at  Panduro's.  You  were  too  good  for 
me  then !  You  would  not  notice  the 
little  girl  that  was  ready  to  worship 
you  !  For  fear  of  what  ?  For  fear  of 
compromising  yourself  and  your  great 
dignity  !  What  was  a  human  heart  in 
comparison  to  that  ?  You  left  me  alone 
out  in  the  street  looking  in  at  your  win- 
dow, seeking,  imploring,  begging  for  a 
single  word  of  kindness,  for  a  smile,  for 
the  slightest  recognition  from  you.  I 
was  so  lonely,  so  forlorn,  I  yearned  so 
for  a  crumb  of  love.  And  what  did  you 
do  ?  You  went  away  and  left  me  among 
a  crowd  of  cowards  and  brutes.  Be- 
cause you  had  written  a  single  letter 
you  thought  you  had  done  your  duty — 
and  the  letter  miscarried.  Is  that  duty? 
Is  that  charity  ?  Is  that  manliness  ? 
Are  all  men  like  you? — careless,  self- 
indulgent,  selfish  brutes  ?  God  forbid  ! 
There  must  be  some  that  are  kind,  some 
that  are  generous,  good  to  the  oppressed, 
who  love  the  poor  and  humble.  My 
God  !  I  pray  thee  show  me  such  a  man 
and  I  will  kneel  before  him,  worship 
him,  be  his  slave  !  But  you,  Arthur 
Atherton — your  very  name  burns  my 
tongue —  ah  !  " — 

In  her  passionate  invective  she  stopped 
short  and  gasped  for  breath.     Perhaps 
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the  sight  of  his  dejection,  of  his  humil- 
ity, stemmed  the  angry  flood  that  was 
to  come.  She  saw  him  sink  back  into  a 
chair,  and  cover  his  face  with  his  hands  ; 
the  tremor  that  shook  his  frame  made 
her  start  painfully,  and  she  stood  for  a 
moment  silent,  gazing  at  the  wreck  be- 
fore her.  A  sacl  little  smile  flitted  over 
her  face,  and  the  soft,  yearning,  pas- 
sionate look  again  came  into  her  ej^es. 
With  a  little  cry  she  sat  down  before 
the  piano,  and  running  her  flngers  over 
the  keys,  she  sang  in  a  weirdly  exultant 
voice,  that  vibrated  throughout  the 
whole  house  : 

L'amour  est  enfant  de  Boheme 
Qui  n'a  jamais  connu  de  loi ; 
Si  tu  ne  m'aimes  pas  —  je  t'aime  ! 
Si  je  t'aime  —  prends  garde  a  toi  ! 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  and  stood  be- 
fore him,  tender,  penitent  with  swelling 
tears  in  her  upturned  eyes. 

"Si  tu  ne  m'aimes  pas  —  je  t'aime," 
she  whispered,  hesitating  a  little,  flush- 
ing to  the  very  lace  on  her  low-cut  gown; 
and,  as  Atherton  sprang  forward,  half 
incredulous,  afraid  to  believe  the  happy 
truth,  the  girl  suddenly  broke  down  and 
sobbed  hysterically  as  he  drew  her  to 
him. 

"  Forget,  Arthur ;  forgive  all  I  have 
said,  my  love,  my  darling  !  The  torrent 
was  pent  up  so  long  —  so  long!  And 
when  the  dam  broke,  dear,  the  first  wa- 
ters were  angry,  and  troubled,  and  wild 
with  the  loose  fragments  of  the  barrier 
they  had  burst  asunder.  But  now  it  is 
all  quiet,  and  love  and  peace." 

And  Arthur  forgave  her  ;  but  though 
his  lips  moved,  his  answer  was  not 
expressed  in  words. 

A  little  later  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  aunt's  room,  and,  after  kissing  the 
little  old  lady,  he  told  her  bluntly,  hur- 
riedly, what  had  happened  and  how 
happy  he  was. 

"  Dear,  dear  Arthur  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
playing  with  her  rings,  "you  bewilder 


me  !  Now  tell  me  that  story  over  again^ 
quietly,  just  as  though  we  were  sitting 
at  home  by  the  fire,  you  and  I,  and  there 
were  no  cyclone  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  our  little  desert." 

And  Atherton,  being  a  man,  never 
understood  that  the  cyclone  had  struck 
their  little  desert,  and  that  his  aunt  was 
merely  trying  to  gain  time  and  com- 
pose herself. 

"Your  grandmother,  Arthur,"  she 
piped  after  a  while,  in  a  thin,  used-up 
little  voice,  "  was  a  Carter  of  Carterton. 
Now,  can  you  mention  any  of  Acolita's 
ancestors  ? " 

"  I  can  vouch  for  Eve,  Aunt  Lizzie  !  " 
he  answered,  laughing.  The  old  lady 
smiled  and  said  :  "  That  is  a  fair  pedi- 
gree, Arthur,  and  one  that  is  recognized 
in  our  family.  A  daughter  of  Eve  should 
make  a  good  wife,  especially  in  adver- 
sity." Then  she  added,  more  seriously: 
"  You  are  only  a  man,  Arthur,  and  men 
are  slow  to  understand.  If  you  had 
had  a  woman's  insight  you  would  have 
known,  long  ago,  that  I  fashioned  that 
child  to  be  a  wife  to  you.  Have  I  done 
it  well  ?  " 

"  But,  Auntie  dear,  why  on  earth 
should  you  pretend   to    object,  then?" 

"  You  silly  boy,"  she  replied,  tapping 
him  lightly  on  the  cheek  with  her  fan, 
"  have  you  forgotten  all  your  family 
prejudices  ?  or  did  you  never  learn  that 
sometimes  (and  generally  when  we  like 
it  least)  noblesse  oblige  ?  " 

"Well,  Aunt  'Lizzie"  he  answered,  "I 
suppose  that  is  all  right  according  to 
your  theories  ;  but,  if  I  am  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  noblesse  in  this  case,  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  very  much  oblige." 

And,  as  a  woman  always  has  the  last 
word,  she  caught  him  up  at  once. 
"  Oblige,  did  you  say  ? — obligate  !  Then 
let  the  song  of  your  married  life  be 
written  to  an  obligato  —  in  hearts." 

Which  may  not  have  been  very  good 
music,  but  resulted  in  perfect  harmony. 
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FROM  the  year  iSSi  onward  the 
history  of  the  Guard  is  mainly  one 
of  summer  encampments,  riot 
drills,  target  practice,  the  regular 
armory  drills  and  the  annual  inspec- 
tions followed  in  regular  order. 

In  1SS5  Maj.-Gen.  Gersham  Mott  sud- 
denly died  and  was  succeeded  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Joseph  W.  Plume,  commander  of  the 
First  Brigade,  who  still  holds  the  office. 

The  military  funeral  of  General  Grant 
in  New  York  City,  August  8,  1885, 
afforded  the  State  an  opportunity  for 
the  first  time  of  a  full  display  of  the 
entire  Division,  which  turned  out  with  a 
total  strength  of  2,874  men  from  an 
aggregate  of  3,537.  The  prompt  assem- 
bling of  the  entire  command,  the  per- 
fect uniformity  of  dress,  their  good 
conduct  and  steady  discipline  were  noted 
by  the  press,  by  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially bv  the  military  men  present. 

In  1886,  1887,  1888,  only  the  regular 
duties  were  performed,  including  the 
annual  encampments.  The  force  had 
increased  to  4,035  ;  some  companies  had 
been  disbanded  or  consolidated  with 
others,  but  the  changes  were  local  and 
had  no  permanent  effect  on  the  force  as 
a  whole. 

In    1889    the    Division    had    another 


chance  to  come  together  at  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  Washington's  in- 
auguration, held  in  New  York  City 
April  30th.  The  New  Jersey  contingent 
was  expected  to  be  in  line  at  9:45  a.m. 
on  that  day  ;  the  entire  command  was 
rendezvoused,  crossed  the  river  and  was 
in  line  promptly  on  time.  After  the 
parade  they  returned  across  the  river 
and  were  all  at  home  that  night.  This 
speaks  volumes  for  the  military  reputa- 
tion of  the  Division  commander,  and  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment of  the  vState. 

The  organization  of  the  National 
Guard  of  ISTew  Jersey  by  law  shall  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  60  companies  of 
infantry  (to  be  organized  with  regi- 
ments and  battal- 
ions), 2  Gatling 
g  u  n  companies, 
the  whole  to  be 
organized  into  two 
brigades  and  com- 
prised in  one  Di- 
vision. There  is 
a  proviso  in  the 
law  that  each 
county  in  the  vState 
shall  be  entitled 
to    at    least    one      lt.-col.  s.  v.  s.  muzzy. 
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compan}^  Two  additional  companies 
(Gatling  gun),  of  not  less  than  two  com- 
missioned officers  and  twenty-five  en- 
listed men,  may  be  organized  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  commander-in-chief 
(who  is  the  Governor).  The  staff  of  the 
commander-in-chief  is  as  follows  : 

I  adjutant-general,  i  quartermaster- 
general,  who  acts  also  as  commissary- 
general,  paymaster-general  and  chief 
of  ordnance ;  i  surgeon-general,  i  in- 
spector-general,  I   inspector-general   of 


OFFICERS   OF  THE  GUARD. 


rifle  practice,  i  judge-advocate  general, 
I  assistant  adjutant-general,  4  aides-de- 
camp  (the  commander-in-chief  may  ap- 
point 6  additional  aids  with  same  rank), 
I  deputy  adjutant-general  (the  com- 
mander-in-chief m.ay  ajDpoint  3  deputy 
quartermaster-generals,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  may  also  ap- 
point 2  assistant  inspector-generals  of 
rifle  practice,  with  the  rank  of  colonel), 
I  major-general  of  division,  with  a  staff 
as  follows  :  i  assistant  adjutant-general, 
.1  inspector,  i  surgeon,  i  paymaster,  i 
quartermaster,  i  judge-advocate,  i  chief 
of  artillery,  3  aides-de-camp,  i  standard- 
bearer  and  I  bugler,  who  shall  also 
rank  as  sergeants.  There  shall  be  i 
brigadier-general  to  each  brigade,  with 
a  staff  as  follows  :  i  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  I  inspector,  i  surgeon,  i  quar- 
termaster, I  paymaster,  i  judge-advo- 
cate, I  engineer  (who  shall  also  be  signal 
officer),  2  aides-de-camp,  i  standard- 
bearer  and  I  bugler  (sergeants)  and  i 
hospital  steward. 

Each  regiment  shall  be  officered   as 


follows  :  I  colonel,  i  lieutenant-colonel, 
I  major,  i  adjutant,  i  quartermaster  and 
I  paymaster  (each  Avith  rank  of  first 
lieutenant,  to  be  promoted  to  rank  of 
captain  after  five  years'  service),  i  sur- 
geon, I  assistant  surgeon,  i  chaplain,  i 
judge  -  advocate,  i  inspector  of  rifle 
practice,  i  sergeant-major,  i  quarter- 
master-sergeant, I  commissary-sergeant, 
I  hospital  steward,  i  principal  musician, 
I  color-sergeant,  and  2  general  guides 
and  I  bugler  (each  a  sergeant). 

To  each  battalion:  i  major, 
wnth  staff  as  above.  To  each 
battalion  of  three  or  more  com- 
panies the  commander-in-chief 
may  also  commission  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. To  each  infantry 
company :  i  captain,  i  first  and 
second  lieutenants  and  not  less 
than  50  nor  more  than  80  en- 
listed inen,  from  whom  are 
selected  i  first  sergeant,  4  ser- 
geants, 5  corporals  and  2  inu- 
sicians. 

Whenever  a  howitzer  or  Gat- 
ling  gun   shall  be  attached  to 
any  regiment  or  battalion  by 
the  major-general  of   division, 
a    gun     detachment     to    take 
charge  of  the  same  shall  be  or- 
ganized,   to  consist   of    I    first 
lieutenant    (who   is    promoted 
captain    after   five    years'   ser- 
vice), I  sergeant,  i  corporal  and  16  pri- 
vates ;  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  regimental  or  battalion  commander. 
The  pay  of  officers  and  men  per  day, 
when  on  duty,  is  as  follows  :    Brigadier- 
generals,  $6  ;    commanding   officers   of 
regiments  or  battalions,  $5  ;  field  officers 
below  rank  of  colonel  (except  regiment 
or  battalion  commanders),  %\  ;  captains, 
adjutants     and      officers      commanding 
companies,  $3  ;    to  officers  below  rank 
of    captain    (except   as   above),    $2.50 ; 
first   sergeants    and    non-commissioned 
staff,    $2  ;    company   sergeants,    $1.75  ; 
corporals,  privates  and  musicians,  $1.50. 
Rations  and  forage  are  furnished  as 
per  regulations. 

All  mounted  officers  and  all  members 
of  any  troop  or  battery,  mounted  and 
equipped,  shall  be  paid  $2  per  day  for 
each  horse  actually  used  by  them. 

The  brigades  composing  the  diiasion 
of  the  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey 
go  into  camp,  upon  the  State  ground,  at 
Sea  Girt,  on  alternate  years. 

For  the  year  1891  the  First  Brigade, 
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commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Dudley  S. 
Steele,  since  deceased,  had  its  encani  la- 
ment composed  as  follows  :  First  Regi- 
ment, Col.  Edward  A.  Campbell,  com- 
manding- ;  Second  Regiment,  Lieut.  Col. 
Charles  Erlenkotter  ;  Fourth  Regiment, 
Col.  P.  Farmer  Wanscr  ;  Fifth  Regiment, 
Col.  Levi  R.  Barnard  ;  First  Battalion, 
Lieut.  Col.  S.  V.  S.  ^Nluzzy ;  Second 
Battalion,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Vreeland  Moore; 
Third  Battalion,  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  H. 
Snyder;  Gatling-Gun  Company  "A," 
Capt.  J.  ]^Lidison  Drake.* 

Total  number  in  cami:i,  1,698,  being 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
strength  of  the  command. 

The  camp  was  pitched  by  the  quarter- 
master's department,  as  was  usual,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  troops,  who  were 
well  quartered  and  fed,  with  few,  if 
any,  expressions  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  work  done  during  this  encamp- 
ment (I  quote  from  Gen.  Steele's  report) 
"was  of  the  usual  character,  and  the 
progress  made  quite  satisf actor}"." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
Lieut,  (now  Captain)  Robert  London, 
Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  visit 
the  encampment  and  report 
thereon.  He  made  a  most  care- 
ful examination  of  the  organi- 
zation, discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  First  Brigade,  and  "  by 
his  courteous  manner,  careful 
and  conscientious  study  of  the 
details  of  the  workings  of  our 
force,  produced  a  very  favor- 
able impression  upon  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Guard." 
(Adjutant-General's  Report, 
1891.) 

I  quote  a  few  pertinent  para- 
graphs from  Capt.  London's  re- 
port to  the  ins^Dector-general  of 
the  army,  words  full  of  mean- 
ing and  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tive militia  (in  some  vStates 
called  the  Xational  Guard,  in 
others  Volunteers)  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
L'nion — North  as  well  as  South, 
East  as  w^ell  as  West.  "It  is  as 
true  now  as  it  has  ever   been 


that  in  case  of  need  the  LTnited  States 
must  look  to  the  INlilitia  of  the  several 
States  to  maintain  its  honor.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  levies  of  the 
different  States  must  be  united  into  an 
harmonious  whole  before  they  can  be 
used  effectively.  The  time  consumed 
in  this  blending  process  may  be  of  vital 
moment,  and  reasonable  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  make  it  as  short  as 
possible. 

"  The  control  of  the  Militia  is  prop- 
erly in  the  hands  of  the  States,  and  it 
should  remain  there  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  seems  possible  to  devise  at  Washing- 
ton some  scheme,  which,  respecting  the 
rights  and  sentiments  of  the  States, 
might  lead  to  a  uniformity  in  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  the  different  States,  in 
uniform,  equipment  and  armaiuent.  *  *'  * 

"  To  the  extent  that  it  would  receive 
the  benefit,  a  large  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  support  of  the  National  Gu.ard 
should  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

"  The  target  practice  has  been  system- 
atized, and  has  been  brought  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  is  limited  only  by 
the  amount  of  ammunition  expended. 
The  range,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
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*  Since  ■wTiting  the  above  the  authorities  have  determined  to  re-organize  the  First  Brigade.  It  will  now 
consist  of  three  regiments  of  three  battalions  each  ;  naturally  there  will  be  a  number  of  officers  retired — prob- 
ably about  twenty-five  (field,  regimental,  staff  and  line;.  Four  or  five  of  the  companies  will  be  disbanded. 
These  changes  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  discipline  or  efficiency  of  the  service— rather  the  contrary.  This  is 
the  first  move  under  the  nev.'  drill  regulations— regiments  to  consist  of  three  battalions  of  four  companies  each, 
each  battalion  to  be  commanded  by  a  major.  Congress,  should  follow  the  example  of  ZsTew  Jersey  and  re- 
organize the  infantry  of  the  regular  army. 
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sardy  waste,  covered  with  scrub-pine  and 
cedar,  is  now  a  beautiful,  grassy  plain, 
fitted  with  all  necessary  conveniences 
and  appliances.  The  practice  is  had 
almost  entirely  after  the  close  of  the  en- 
catnpment,  and  is  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  of  the  troops  dur- 
ing its  continuance.  The  object  being 
to  enable  each  member  of  the  National 
Guard  to  acquire  a  fair  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  his  rifle,  at  a  moderate  cost  to 
the  State,  the  system  adopted  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  administered 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  ni}^  opinion,  the  arms,  am.munition, 
equipments  and  clothing  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States. 

Again  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  House  Bill  7,318,  5 2d  Con- 
gress, ist  session,  and  the  report  of  Mr. 
Cutting,  which  accompanies  it. 

To  maintain  an  effective  militia  needs 
the  fostering  care  of  government,  and 
laws  and  systems  of  universal  applica- 
tion are  necessary  to  insure  its  efficien- 
cy. This  duty  of  course  rests  with  Con- 
gress, but  public  sentiment  must  first  be 
Toused  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
The  riots  of  1877  showed  the  need  ;  but 
so  much  has  been  done  since  by  the 
States  themselves  to  improve  the  militia 
that  public  opinion  seems  to  say  :  "  Let 
well  enough  alone  ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  Government  meddle  with  our 
private  affairs."  It  forgets  the  lessons 
taught  at  the  first  Bull  Run. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote 
sparingly  from  the  excellent  report  of 
Gen.  William  S.  Stryker,  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  1880: 

"  *  *  *  At  the  same  time  we  wel- 
come any  plans  which  will  improve  the 
National  Guard  of  this  State,  and  make 
it  assimilate  in  all  that  is  excellent 
with  the  force  of  other  States,  and  with 
the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  with  plea- 
sure we  note  that  the  authorities  of 
the  War  Department  have  the  disposi- 
tion to  aid  in  raising  the  military  force 
of  the  several  States  to  the  same  high 
standard  as  the  regular  army.  They 
may  confidently  expect  our  co-opera- 
tion." 


Before  closing  this  short  paper  on  the 
National  Guard  of  New  Jersey,  I  wish  to 
invite  special  attention  to  two  innova- 
tions, and  of  such  far-reaching  results 
that  I  wonder  they  have  not  been  more 
generally  adopted  : 

To  each  regiment  is  attached  a  how- 
itzer platoon  —  the  howitzer  to  be  used  in 
the  stead  of  a  Gatling-gun  —  so  that  in 
case  of  riot  a  luob  may  not  protect  it- 
self behind  a  barricade  or  stone  wall, 
and  defy  the  infantry  to  dislodge  it 
until  the  arrival  of  artillery.  This  how- 
itzer can  be  readily  taken  apart,  placed 
in  a  canvas  bag,  made  for  the  purpose, 
and,  if  necessary,  be  carried  by  four  men 
to  the  top  of  a  commanding  building, 
bridge  or  other  structure,  and  thence 
pour  forth  its  messengers  of  death. 

To  each  regiment  is  also  attached  a 
light  wagon,  in  which  is  packed  a  long 
ladder  in  sections,  rope  with  hooks  at 
one  end,  lanterns,  axes,  etc.  Now,  in 
case  a  small  turning  force  is  necessary, 
and  time  cannot  be  taken  to  go  round  a 
whole  square  or  block,  the  sections  of 
ladder  may  be  used  to  scale  back  fences. 
In  case  a  building  needs  to  be  entered 
from  the  rear  or  side,  the  sections  of 
ladder  soon  make  a  whole,  up  which  the 
men  can  climb.  They  carry  the  ropes 
with  them  and  pull  up  heavy  ammuni- 
tion, the  howitzer,  or  whatever  is 
necessary.  In  case  a  mob  has  secured 
the  lighting  plant  of  a  city,  the  lanterns 
will  provide,  so  far  as  the  regiment  is 
concerned. 

This  wagon  can  be  pulled  by  two  or 
more  men,  is  light  and  handy  and  par- 
ticularly useful,  in  my  opinion,  for  citi- 
zen soldiery. 

There  is  one  thing  lacking  in  the 
Guard,  and  that  is  the  bicycle,  for  the 
use  of  messengers,  patrols,  etc.  This 
necessary  and  useful  machine  will  soon, 
I  trust,  be  adopted  by  the  army  and  by 
the  several  States.  Its  use  by  the 
National  Guard  of  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  by  the  armies  of  Europe,  has  shown 
its  utility. 

The  military  force  of  New  Jersey  is 
certainly  in  such  a  condition  to-day  that 
the  response  to  a  call  for  any  duty 
would  be  instantaneous  and  effective. 


Painted  for  OuTiNG  by  Simon.  (See  article  "On  the  Wrong  Side  of  the  Snow  Ridge.") 
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N  that  part  of  Second 
Avenue,   not   far   be- 
low Fourteenth  Street, 
which  of  late  has  be- 
coine   the   local   prey 
of    shabby   boarding- 
houses  and  occasional 
tawdry     beer-taverns 
as    well,    there    stood 
several  years  ago  the  state- 
ly old  mansion  of  the  Van 
%^.^  i  Twillers.     Here  one  of  the 

^  ^  -  sweetest  young  maids  in 
the  whole  metropolis  had 
been  born  and  reared. 
Her  name  was  Lina  Van  Twil- 
ler,  shortened  from  Evangeline, 
though  now,  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  she  would  sometimes  won- 
der that  anything  so  worthy  and 
flippant  as  an  actual  nickname  had  ever 
been  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  two 
austere  guardians. 

These  were  a  brother  and  sister  of  her 
late  father,  to  whom  she  had  been  con- 
fided as  a  very  young  orphan  and  heiress 
longer  ago  than  she  could  at  all  clearly 
recollect.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Arcula- 
rius  Van  Twiller  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Cornelia,  had  striven  with  zeal  if  not  dis- 
cretion to  protect  the  child  of  their  de- 
ceased kinsman.  They  were  both  as 
gaunt  and  gray  as  Lina  was  blooming 
and  blonde.  They  had  made  the  girl's 
life  quite  loveless  and  joyless,  though 
mutually  convinced  that  they  had  bless- 
ed her  by  the  fondest  and  most  duteous 
regard.  Once  upon  a  time  they  had  both 
been  5'outhful  themselves  (though  you 
would  scarcely  have  suspected  it  from 
their  present  grimness,  dryness  and  sal- 


lowness),  but  now  they  had  wholly  for- 
gotten that  long-past  period.  Aging 
gracelessly  and  harshly  while  Lina  grew 
up  into  girlhood,  they  had  frowned  upon 
all  the  rapid  and  marked  social  changes 
in  the  city  of  their  birth  as  though  these 
were  symptoms  of  decay  rather  than 
progress. 

Everything  and  everybody  not  strict- 
ly of  Knickerbocker  stock  they  frown- 
ed upon,  it  seemed  to  poor  Lina,  as 
either  trivial  or  wicked.  The  girl  often 
thought  that  they  would  have  prevented 
the  occasional  visits  of  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Simeon  Gansevoort,  and  his  daughter, 
Rosalie,  if  such  a  step  had  not  been  one 
fraught  with  barbarism  ;  for  Mr.  Ganse- 
voort was  her  mother's  only  brother,  and 
came,  besides,  of  an  early  English  line- 
age that  these  Second  Avenue  kinsfolk 
were  bound  to  respect.  Thrilling  Lina 
with  envy,  Rosalie  Gansevoort  would 
bring  her  Parisian  bonnets  and  gowns 
into  the  prim,  antiquated  rooms  of  the 
drowsy  old  house,  and  send  her  silvery 
laughter  pealing  through  the  heavy  ma- 
hogany doorways  and  along  the  dark- 
ened, slim-banistered  halls.  Her  father 
would  sometimes  come  with  her — a  care- 
less, graceful  man,  with  that  foreign  air 
which  the  American  gets  after  years  of 
residence  abroad.  He  pitied  his  young 
niece,  just  as  Rosalie  pitied  her,  and 
while  stroking  his  long  yellow  mustache 
with  one  white  hand,  he  would  often 
furtively  watch  her  and  think  how  pretty 
she  was,  and  how  like  her  dead  mother, 
and  wonder  w^hat  on  earth  he  could  do 
to  get  her  out  of  this  damp  old  hole  of  a 
house  and  away  from  these  two  wrinkled 
old  dragons,  Arcularius  and  Cornelia. 


This  story  has  been  dramatized  by  the  author  and  he  reserves  all  rights. 
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Of  course  he  could  do  nothing.  Miss 
Cornelia  had  a  way  of  staring-  at  his 
dark-eyed  and  damask-cheeked  daugh- 
ter as  though  she  considered  both  her 
garb  and  her  manners  iniquitous,  while 
Van  Twiller  gave  strong  signs  of  shar- 
ing these  hostile  views.  His  occasional 
visits  both  bored  and  amused  Ganse- 
voort.  It  chanced  that  one  afternoon 
the  latter  made  bold  enough  to  say  : 

"  Now  that  Lina  has  got  to  be  nine- 
teen, she  really  should  take  her  proper 
place  in  society." 

Miss  Cornelia  and  her  brother  ex- 
changed a  swift, 
meaning  glance. 
Lina  and  her  cousin, 
Rosalie,  were  seat- 
ed at  some  distance 
away,  conversing  in 
low  tones.  With  a 
perfunctory  and  sol- 
emn air  the  hosts  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Ganse- 
voort  had  received 
them,  here  in  this 
large,  gloomy  draw- 
ing-room, not  one  of 
whose  details  of  ap- 
pointment had  been 
altered  for  at  least 
two  decades.  Van 
Twiller  gave  aharsh 
little  cough,  and 
stroked  his  sharp, 
clean  -  shaven  chin 
sullenly. 

"  Not  at  all,  Sim- 
eon," he  dissent- 
ed. "  Evangeline's 
guardian  will  not 
permit  her  to  mix 
among  the  pell-mell 
masses  of  modern 
New  York  society." 

"No,    indeed!" 
abetted  Miss  Cornelia, 
phasis. 

Faintly  smiling,  Gansevoort  leaned 
back  in  the  hard-bottomed  little  cloth 
armchair,  which  he  had  selected  as  the 
most  comfortable  that  the  room  con- 
tained. 

"  Good  heavens,  my  dear  friends  !"he 
murmured,  "  what  if  New  YorYisn't  the 
same  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago  ?  Must 
the  town  stop  growing  because  you  want 
to  stay  small  ?  Can't  we  have  any  Cen- 
tral Park  because  you  once  preferred 
Bowling    Green  ?       Must   we   suppress 


with 


crisp 


Fifth  Avenue  because  you  were  boill  in 
Second  ?  I  suppose  you're  both  pre- 
pared to  call  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  a 
crime,  eh,  and  the  Riverside  Drive  an 
outrage  ?" 

This  was  good-humoredly  said,  but  it 
made  the  brother  and  sister  each  draw 
themselves  up  with  irate  stiffness. 

"  If  you  forget  your  old  Dutch  birth 
and  connections,"  Miss  Cornelia  tartly 
sniffed,  "  we,  Simeon,  do  not !  " 

"  Right,  sister,"  muttered  Van  Twiller. 
His  hard,  small  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  Gansevoort's  bland  face  and  list- 
less figure  as  he 
continued  :  "  We 
haven't  spent  years 
and  years  in  foreign 
countries,  ignoring 
our  own! " 

Gansevoort  laugh- 
ed a  mellow  laugh. 
"  Better  do  that, 
surely,"  he  said, 
"than  live  down 
here,  out  of  the 
world  altogether, 
like  two  hermit- 
crabs.  .  .  .  But  in 
the  name  of  all  that 
is  sensible,  what  are 
vou  going  to  do 
with  Lina?  She's 
'  worth  a  clear  mil- 
lion if  she's  worth 
a  dime.  You  don't 
mean  that,  with 
her  good  looks  and 
gay  spirits,  you'll 
go  on  dressing  her 
like  a  dowdy  and 
not  letting  her  see 
any  male  creature 
except  the  plumber 
and  gas-fitter !  It's 
only  human,  3"0U 
that  she  should  marry 


VAN   TWILLER. 


know,  to    think 
somebody." 

And  then  Gansevoort,  whose  sense  of 
humor  was  nothing  if  not  keen,  recalled 
the  celibacy  and  spinsterhood  of  his  two 
present  auditors,  and  almost  broke  into 
a  shout  of  that  buoyant  laughter  which 
his  best  friends  relished  for  its  rare, 
spontaneous  outflow.  While  he  was 
decorously  controlling  himself  he  heard 
the  crisp  tones  of  Miss  Cornelia  to  this 
effect  : 

"We  hope  to  arrange  an  excellent 
marriage  for  Evangeline  ;  but  not  until 
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she  is  about  tliii^ty  years  of  age.  We've 
a  good  while  to  consider  the  matter, 
Simeon,  and  that  seems  to  ns  ample 
time." 

"But  during-  those  3'ears,"  politely 
suggested  Gansevoort,  "your  charming- 
niece  utay  have  concluded  to  make  her 
own  selection/' 

The  Van  Twillers  took  no  notice  of 
this   remark ,    perhaps    it   appealed   to 
them  in  the  light  of  too  piteous  a  flip- 
pancy.  Arcularius,  following  the  thread 
of     his     sister's 
avowal  for  a  mo- 
ment,  now    an- 
swered : 

"Yes,  Corne- 
lia is  quite  right. 

And  at  this  par-  ^  . 

ticular  period 
we're  concerned 
with  the  paint- 
ing of  that  por- 
trait mentioned 
in  her  father's 
will." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  re- 
member," said 
Gansevoort, 
"  your  brother 
and  my  brother- 
in-law,  poor  old 
eccentric  Bar- 
tholomew! stip- 
ulated that  his 
child  should 
have  her  por- 
trait painted  be- 
fore she  reached 
the  age  of  twen- 
ty." 

"A  most  ab- 
surd proviso, 
too'  "  grumbled 
Miss  Cornelia. 

"  Oh,  entire- 
ly!" assented  her  brother;  "and  with 
such  a  spice  of  bitterness  in  it !  'Before 
the  age  of  twenty,' ran  the  words  of  that 
special  paragraph  in  Bartholomew's  will, 
'  I  wish  that  my  child  shall  have  added 
her  portrait,  executed  by  the  most  prom- 
inent portrait- painter  of  her  native  city, 
to  the  several  remarkably  ugly  ones 
which  I  bequeath  her.'  It's  to  be  hoped 
Bartholomew  had  forgotten,  at  the  time 
of  inserting  this  clause,  that  Cornelia's 
and  mine  were  among  the  canvases  thus 
referred  to." 

These  final  words  were  spoken  with 


great  sourness,  and  their  general  mean- 
ing struck  Gansevoort  as  so  thoroughly 
droll  that  he  felt  the  danger  of  giving 
at  any  moment  a  sacrilegious  roar  of 
laughter.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he 
made  the  effort  composedly  to  ask: 

"  And  pray,  have  you  secured  your 
portrait-pamter  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Van  Twiller.  "  We've 
engaged  a  gentleman  who  appears  to 
be  the  reigning  metropolitan  success  in 
that  hue      His  name  is  Maturin  Meade 

Do  you  know 
about  him?" 

"Oh,      I've 
heard,"      said 
^        •'  Gansevoort. 

"He  has  the  in- 
dorsement of 
Paris,  where  he 
studied  for  sev- 
eral years.  Ev- 
erybody says 
he's  done  very 
admirable  work. 
And  has  Lina 
given  him  any 
sittings  yet  ? " 

M  eanwhile 
Lina  herself,  in 
low-toned,  inno- 
cent babble  to 
Rosalie,  was  de- 
claring :  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Meade  is 
just  too  lovely ! 
He's  dark  and 
tall,  with  a  silky 
black  mustache, 
and  eyes  like 
diamonds  !  " 

"  My  dear," 
said  Rosalie, 
"you're  in  love 
with  your  por- 
trait-painter." 
"In  love!  Oh,  Rosalie!"  At  this 
point  Lina  had  crimsoned  and  was 
drooping  her  gaze.  Then,  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  bashful  candor,  she  went  on  :  "I 
must  tell  you  everything.  It's  all  hap- 
pened so  suddenly.  We  went  to  visit  him 
at  his  studio,  you  know,  and  I — I  couldn't 
help  liking  him  ever  so  much  before  he'd 
spoken  ten  words  to  us.  Then,  after- 
ward, he  came  here  to  —  to  make  pre- 
liminary sketches  of  me." 

"  Preliminary  sketches!  "  repeated  Ro- 
salie, with  her  most  wordly  air.  She 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  and  fashion 
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for  a  girl  of  her  age.  She  was  the  idol 
of  her  patrician  but  somewhat  Bohe- 
mian father,  had  lived  abroad  with  him 
durmg  most  of  her  motherless  child- 
hood, and  from  her  birth  till  now  had 
been  permitted  by  him  to  do  almost 
precisely  what  her  capricious  nature 
pleased.  Perhaps  Gansevoort  would 
never  have  indulged  her  as  he  did  if  he 
had  not  reposed  in  her  the  most  secure 
confidence.  Only  one  tendency  in  her 
gave  him  the  least  uneasiness,  and  that 
was  her  fondness  for  music  and  musical 
people.  But  this  anxiety,  as  he  some- 
times gayly  conceded,  was,  after  all,  a 
kind  of  prejudiced  "fad."  Two  of  his 
near  feminine  relations  had  had  the  same 
musical  passion,  and  they  had  both  mar- 
ried musicians,  and  married  very  badly 
indeed.  One  was  a  divorced  wife,  living 
on  her  kin,  and  one  had  gone  to  her 
grave,  declared  Rumor,  with  a  broken 
heart.  More  than  once  Gansevoort  had 
raised  a  warning  forefinger  and  said  to 
Rosalie  in  his  most  earnest  way,  which 
certain  folk  were  apt  to  think  even  then 
half  jestful :  "  My  dear  girl,  I  shall 
never  oppose  your  marrying  any  fellow 
you  really  care  for,  provided  he's  a  gen- 
tleman and  not  cursed  with  stupid  vices. 
But  remember  one  thing,  please,  he 
must  not  be  a  professional  musician, 
singer,  player,  music  teacher,  or  any- 
thing resembling  it.  If  you  should  fall 
in  love  that  way,  Rose,  I'll  disinherit 
you,  dear,  as  sure  as  you're  born.  Old 
Capulet  in  the  play  will  be  a  lamb  of 
mercy  compared  with  me  !  " 

But  Rosalie,  though  perhaps  the 
timid  and  impulsive  confession  that  her 
cousin  had  just  begun  may  have  re- 
minded her,  for  certain  reasons,  of  this 
familiar  parental  monition,  now  showed 
every  sign  of  being  solely  absorbed  by 
Lina's  forthcoming  little  history.  "  Pre- 
liminary sketches,  my  dear  !  "  she  again 
repeated.  "But  that  isn't  at  all  the 
style  adopted  by  portrait-painters.  I 
had  my  picture  done  in  Paris,  you  know, 
by  a  famous  French  artist ;  so  I'm  con- 
versant with  the  usual  method.  Why 
didn't  you  sit  for  him  in  his  studio  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to,"  hastened  Lina, 
in  her  eager  semitone.  "  But  he  comes 
here  now — he's  been  four  or  five  times — 
just  to  sketch  me  as  well  as  he  can,  until 
his  wrist  gets  well." 

"  Until  his  wrist  gets  well  !  "  echoed 
Rosalie,  with  great  suddenness  and  an 
odd,  startled  look.     "  How  strange  !  " 


"  Why  strange  ? "  queried  Lina. 

"  Oh,  nothing.     Go  on." 

"  He  sprained  it,  or  bruised  it,  or 
something,  only  a  little  while  before  we 
first  met,  and  he  can't  do  any  really 
serious  work  on  that  account." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !     Well  ? " 

"  And — and  so  he  comes  here  with  his 
portfolio  in  the  mornings,  Rosalie,"  con- 
tinued Lina,  with  her  blue  eyes  spark- 
ling and  her  color  still  very  tell-tale. 
"  Either  uncle  or  aunt  is  always  in  the 
room  —  well,  not  always.  One  or  the 
other  has  left  us  alone  for  a  few  min- 
utes, now  and  then.  And  you  can't 
think  what  those  few  minutes  have 
meant  to  us  !  Oh,  Rcse,  he — he  loves 
me  and  I  love  him  !  He's  told  me  so, 
and  I — I've  told  liiiii  so,  and  I'll  never 
marry  anybody  else — no,  not  if  they  try 
to  make  my  life  even  duller  and  less 
like  other  girls'  than  they've  tried  for 
years  !  I — I  don't  zvant  to  run  azvay, 
Rose  !  That  seems  so  dreadful,  doesn't 
it?  But  I'm  sure  that  if  dear  Matu- 
rin  should 'tell  them  of  our  attachment 
they'd  scowl  and  scream  'no,' just  be- 
cause he  isn't  a  Knickerbocker  and  enor- 
mously rich.  Oh,  but  they  forget  I'm 
of  age  and  my  own  mistress  !  I  mean 
to  show  them  that  pretty  plainly  when 
the  time  comes  !  " 

"And  when  will  the  time  come, 
Lina  ?  "  asked  Rosalie.  This  access  of 
pluck  and  resolve,  in  a  spirit  usually  so 
yielding,  filled  her  both  with  admiration 
and  surprise. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know," 
quavered  Lina,  more  dramatically  than 
as  if  in  fear.  "  But  it  can't  be  far  off ! 
Everything  depends  on  hi7)i.  He  means 
to  have  made  up  his  mind,  once  and  for 
all,  by  the  next  time  we  meet." 

This  answer  struck  Rosalie  as  cer- 
tainly a  somewhat  vague  one.  She 
could  not  then  pursue  the  subject,  how- 
ever ;  for  her  father  suddenly  drew 
near,  calling  out  in  his  mellow,  indolent 
voice  : 

"  Rose,  you  vixen  !  where  are  you  ? 
It's  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  we're  both 
engaged  to  dine  out  this  evening. 
Come,  now  —  no  more  love-secrets  be- 
tween you  and  Lina  !  " 

Just  as  Miss  Cornelia  gave  an  audible 
gasp  at  this  daring  pleasantrj^,  Lina 
bent  toward  her  cousin  and  said  in 
swift,  faint  tones  : 

"  Promise  me  you'll  not  breathe  all 
this  to  a  livinof  soul !  " 
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"  Of  course  I  promise,"  Rosalie  acqui- 
esced. 

The  pathetic  little  tale  told  by  Lina 
haunted  her  cousin  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  She  would  in  any  case  have 
keenly  sympathized  with  her  close- 
guarded  young-  relation  ;  but  now  Lina's 
pretty  confidences  dwelt  in  her  mind, 
interblended  with  thoughts  regarding 
the  semblance  between  their  two  sep- 
arate fates.  "What  has  put  you  into 
such  a  sober  humor  ? "  asked  her  father, 
as  they  strolled  up  toward  Stuyvesant 
Square  in  the  wintry  but  sunny  weather. 
And  then,  as  the  girl  gave  some  sort  of 
vagnie  reply,  he  proceeded  :  "  Oh,  the 
stagnation  and  somberness  of  that  Van 


"  Lydia  !  "  at  length  exclaimed  her 
young  mistress,  with  unwonted  tremors 
of  voice,  "  I — I  hardly  feel  in  spirits  to 
go  at  all  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must,  Miss  Rosalie  ! " 
came  the  solemn  and  rather  curt  re- 
sponse. "  It's  a  dinner,  3^ou  know,  and 
there's  no  avoiding  it  at  tJiis  late  hour." 

Rosalie  turned  and  surveyed  the 
speaker  with  troubled  eyes.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  "  she  questioned. 
"  You  seem — funny,  somehow." 

"  I  don't  feel  at  all  funny,"  returned 
Lydia,  with  a  solemnity  that  held  vol- 
umes of  dignity. 

"  Oh,  Lydia  !  "  cried  Rosalie,  throwing 
both  arms  about  her  old  servant's  neck. 


love!    oh,  Rosalie!"    {p.  24^.) 


Twiller  household  are  enough  to  depress 
a  butterfly  !  Poor  little  Lina  !  my  heart 
aches  for  her." 

On  reaching  the  handsome  Madison 
Avenue  home  where  she  and  her  father 
now  dwelt,  Rosalie  found  that  she  had 
but  scant  time  to  dress  for  the  dinner  at 
which  she  was  soon  expected  to  appear. 

With  a  nervous  sigh  she  gave  herself 
into  the  hands  of  an  elderly  servant,  a 
gray-haired  and  placid-faced  English 
woman,  named  Lydia,  who  had  been  her 
nurse  ever  since  she  was  a  child,  and 
who  now  played  the  part  of  her  maid- 
servant, though  with  a  freedom  rare  in 
even  an  adherent  so  trusted. 


"I'm  miserable!  And  one  great  reason 
is  because  I've — I've  been  keeping  some- 
thing from  you  ! " 

Lydia,  who  would  have  died  for  her 
master's  only  child,  and  who  was  in  all 
ways  the  essence  of  fidelity,  now  shook 
her  head  with  a  really  repelling  air. 

"  I've  known  it  all  along,"  she  said, 
showing  a  coldness  that  her  hearer  well 
understood  as  only  a  certain  phase  of 
affection.  "  Don't  you  suppose  I  haven't 
noticed,  please.  And  it's  about  that 
gentleman  with  the  yellow  beard  that's 
been  coming  here  lately  in  the  morn- 
ings—  in  the  mornings,"  continued 
Lydia,  with   awful  gloom,   "  when   you 
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was  dead  sure,  Miss  Rosalie,  that  your 
father  had  gone  out  and  wouldn't  be 
back  till  lunch-time." 

"  Yes — that's  right,"  returned  Rosalie, 
drawing  her  old  nurse  to  a  side  of  the 
bed,   where  they    both    presently    sat. 


while  she  held  one  of  Lydia's  hands  be- 
tween both  her  own.  "  It  is  about  Mr. 
Lorrimore  Lynn.  He's  a  great  com- 
poser, Lydia — or  at  least  a  very  cele- 
brated one.  I  mean  he  makes  music  ;  he 
writes  things  that  are  played  at  concerts." 
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"And  you  met  him  at  one  of  those 
concerts?"  asked  Lydia.  "I've  heard 
yonr  father  sa}-  that  he  wished  you  didn't 
care  so  much  for  going  to  'em.  He'd 
rather  you  wouldn't  be  so  fond " 

"  Of  music  ? — yes,  I  imderstand,  Lydia. 
But  I  shall  always  adore  it.  Music  is  in 
me,  and  there's  no  changing  a  person's 
taste.  But  oh,  Lydia,  it  isn't  that.  It's 
my  horrible  conduct.  I've  been  doing 
what  I  should  despise  in  any  other  girl, 
if  she  had  done  it." 

"  Alercy  !  "  fell  frightenedly  from  her 
companion.     "  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  This,  Lydia.  Sometime  ago  I  went 
to  an  afternoon  Duisicalc — it  was  at  Mrs. 
Ashburton's — where  I  heard  a  composi- 
tion played  (something  they  call  a  sonata, 
but  which  I  might  explain  to  you  for- 
ever and  not  make  your  dear,  stupid  old 
head  any  the  wiser  about  it)  that  de- 
lighted me  immensely.  I  kept  thinking 
of  it  and  humming  scraps  of  it  to  myself 
for  days  afterwards,  and  all  the  time 
thinking  how  I'd  like  to  meet  the  man 
who  composed  it." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Rosalie  !  " 

"  Hush  !  you  haven't  heard  anything 
so  terrible  yet,  Lydia  !  .  .  .  Well  I  got 
the  sonata,  and  played  it  here  at  home, 
and  liked  it  more  than  ever.  At  the 
music-shop  where  I  bought  it  they  told 
me  its  author,  Mr.  Lorrimore  Lynn,  was 
a  young  man,  and  very  good-looking. 
So  one  day,  Lydia,  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
him  a  letter." 

"  Gracious  ! " 

"  Why,  tJiat  wasn't  anything  much  to 
do  !  Celebrities  like  Mr.  Lynn  receive 
letters  every  day  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
But  I  went  farther,  Lydia.     I " 

"Farther!" 

"Yes,  I — I  sent  him  my  photograph 
along  with  the  letter.  It  was  a  very 
cordial  letter,  and — and  it  shyly  but 
rather  plainly  hinted  that  I'd  be  at 
home  between  eleven  and  one  the  next 
morning ;  that's  the  time,  you  know, 
when  papa's  never  at  home.  And 
horrible  as  it  all  was,  Lydia,  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it  if  papa  hadn't  always  so 
detested  the  idea  of  my  knowing  gentle- 
men who  are  musical  —  young  gentle- 
men, of  course.  But  oh,  it's  been  horri- 
bly fast  in  me  ! — I  admit  that." 

"  Fast !  "  shivered  poor  Lydia.  "  You'd 
better  find  some  new  word.  That  don't 
mean  half  enough." 

"  Still,"  Rosalie  persisted,  with  plain- 
tive stubbornness  and  a  forlornly  self- 


defensive  look,  "  I'd  have  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  all  to  papa  days  ago  if  I 
hadn't  been  so  afraid  he'd  part  us.  For 
we're  engaged,  Lydia  —  yes,  actually! 
He's  just  as  clever  as  he  is  handsome, 
and  the  most  perfectly  well-bred  person 
I've  ever  met.  His  family  are  Phila- 
delphians,  and  he's  never  cared  to  go 
out  much  in  New  York,  but  he  could  go 
anyivhcre  if  he  chose." 

"  I  wish  he'd  go  back  home  !  "  fumed 
Lydia. 

"  Come,  now,  get  me  my  dinner-gown, 
or  I  shall  be  terribly  late  for  the  Arm- 
strongs'," exclaimed  Rosalie,,  rising. 
"And  you  mustn't  be  angry  at  me,  Lydia 
— you  inustn't  !  "  With  a  sudden  access 
of  willful  hauteur  she  pursued :  "  It 
won't  do  the  slightest  good,  and  if  you 
tell  papa  you'll  only  make  matters  worse. 
I  think  you've  received  my  story  very 
coldly,  considering  that  you've  known 
me  since  I  was  a  baby,  and  might  be 
supposed''  (here  Rosalie  drew  herself  up 
with  a  grand  demeanor  of  rebuke)  "to 
— to  sympathize  with  me  in  my  troubles." 

"  Oh,  I  do  !  I  do,  Miss  Rosalie  !  "  cried 
Lydia  ;  and  then  the  girl  found  herself 
suddenly  enfolded  in  her  nurse's  arms, 
patted  on  the  shoulder,  called  pet  names, 
and  even  quietly  wept  over. 

Touched  to  the  soul,  Rosalie  soon 
said  :  "  It  isn't  so  very  bad,  after  all,  is 
it  ?  You  surely  don't  think  I'm  a  des- 
perate case  ?  " 

"  Not,"  trembled  the  reply  of  Lydia, 
"  if  you'll  tell  your  father  everything, 
and  tell  him  at  once  !  Promise  me  you'll 
do  so  !    Promise  me,  promise  me  !  " 

"  I'd  like  immensely  to  do  so,"  falter- 
ed Rosalie.  "  But,  oh,  Lydia,  how  if  he 
should  say " 

"  Never  mind,  darling,  what  you're 
afraid  he  might  say.  Tell  him  to-night, 
after  you  get  home.  Throw  yourself  on 
his  mercy — on  his  love  !  " 

Rosalie  started,  and  while  drawing 
backward,  scanned  the  sweet,  plain, 
faded  face.  There  glowed  to  her,  in 
that  moment,  new  revelations  of  an  in- 
finite devotion  and  tenderness. 

"  I — I  believe  I  will  do  it,"  she  said, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

But  Lydia,  instantly  drawing  forth  a 
handkerchief,  began  to  wipe  her  young 
idol's  eyes.  "  Oh,  oh,  this  will  never 
do ! "  she  scolded,  though  with  tones  that 
were  the  droll  opposite  of  reprimand. 
"  You'll  never  be  fit  to  dine  out  if  you 
don't  stop  crying  right  straight  away  !  "■ 
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A  little  later  Rosalie  went  to  join  her 
fellow-guests  at  dinner  ;  and  during  this 
same  hour,  as  it  chanced,  her  chosen 
suitor,  sauntering  along  the  upper  part 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  not  far  from  the  apart- 
ments which-  he  occupied  in  company 
with  a  treasured  friend,  looked  at  the 
crystal-blue  sky,  in  which  hung,  above 
the  dark  housetops,  a  full  winter-moon, 
pale  as  a  globular  fragment  of  ice,  and 
felt  himself  preyed  upon  by  the  dreari- 
est and  most  remorseful  thoughts. 

As  the  silvery  dusk  smote  his  face 
3^ou  could  see  both  its  beauty  and  man- 
liness. If  it  had  weak  touches  of  feature 
these  were  none  the  less  winsome,  and 
liis  blonde  beard  and  large,  soft  eyes 
gave  his  appearance  an  accent  both 
amiable  and  picturesque. 

The  evening  air  had  a  keen  tang  of 
cold  in  it.  But  he  forgot  to  note  this  ; 
"he  was  remembering  something  that 
chilled  him  a  great  deal  more.  If  his 
reflections  could  have  been  translated 
into  definite  language  they  would  have 
sounded  thus  : 

"  One  morning,  not  very  long  ago,  I 
opened  a  letter  of  my  friend  and  fellow- 
lodger,  Lorrimore  Lynn,  by  mistake. 
I,  Maturin  Meade,  surely  a  gentleman 
hitherto,  though  perhaps  a  rather  infe- 
rior portrait-painter,  did  this.  Well, 
what  followed  ?  The  letter  began  '  My 
dear  sir,'  and  I  had  read  but  a  few  lines 
when  I  came  to  the  words,  '  your  ex- 
quisite Twilight  Sonata  has  so  captivated 
me  that  I  play  it  through  at  least  five 
times  every  day.'  At  that  point  some- 
thing stiff  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
page  I  had  perused  dropped  upon  the 
floor.  Already  I  had  seen  my  mistake, 
and  was  full  of  the  most  apologetic  feel- 
ing toward  Lorrimore.  But  the  some- 
thing that  had  dropped  proved  to  be  the 
photograph  of  a  beautiful  young  girl. 
I  have  seen  many  beautiful  young  girls 
— Heaven  knows  the  world  is  full  of 
them  !  —  but  I  had  somehow  never  felt 
any  living  one  stir  me  to  the  soul  as 
did  this  cotmterfeit  presentment.  And 
soon,  moved  by  what  all  sinners  like 
myself  would  term,  no  doubt,  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  I  gave  way  to  the 
most  absurd  jealousy  of  Lorrimore. 
Almost  before  I  had  realized  the  full 
knavery  of  the  act,  I  had  destroyed  this 
letter  addressed  to  him,  and  determined, 
while  retaining  the  photogTaph,  to  pre- 
sent myself  on  the  following  day  at  the 
address   given   by  its   original.      Once 


having  plunged  into  such  a  base  course 
of  deceit,  I  found  it  a  fearfully  easy  one 

to  pursue And  so  the  visit  was  paid 

next  day,  and  she  for  whom  that  picture 
had  been  taken  proved  that  it  had  slan- 
dered her  actual  charms.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  our  first  meeting,  our  first  talk 
together  !  Every  minute  a  confession  of 
the  truth  trembled  upon  my  tongue,  and 
yet  the  honesty  and  candor  of  her  love- 
liness turned  me  into  a  coward.  I  felt 
that  if  I  told  her  I  was  Maturin  Meade, 
an  artist,  and  that  I  merely  lived  in 
the  same  suite  of  apartments  with  Lor- 
rimore Lynn,  composer  of  her  adored 
Twilight  Sonata,  she  would  rise  indig- 
nantly and  drive  me  from  her  presence 
with  scorn.  During  that  first  visit  she 
implored  me  to  play  her  the  Sonata  ; 
she  even  plucked  me  by  the  sleeve  and 
tried  to  draw  me  toward  the  open  piano 
near  at  hand.  And  I,  who  scarcely 
know  one  note  from  another,  what  could 
I  do  but  sink  deeper  yet  in  the  mire  of 
base  deception  ?  I  therefore  told  her 
(and  with  how  keen  a  thrill  of  self-dis- 
gust !)  that  I  had  recently  sprained  my 
left  wrist  in  a  way  that  prevented  me 
from  even  touching  the  piano.  And 
a  little  later  came  her  disclosure  con- 
cerning her  father's  prejudice  against 
her  knowing  musicians.  This,  I  well 
remember,  gave  me  a  kind  of  comfort. 
She,  too,  was  dealing  in  deception, 
after  all.  . . .  And  so  the  weeks  have 
been  gliding  on,  and  now  the  end 
has  come.  I  worship  her,  and  she  has 
sworn  to  me  a  hundred  times  that  she 
will  never  marry  any  one  but  myself. 
And  I — miserable  coward  that  I  am  ! — 
should  at  once  go  to  her  father  and  tell 
him  all.  And  yet —  and  yet,  I  dare  not ! 
It  is  not  so  much  dread  of  Mr.  Ganse- 
voort's  wrath  ;  it  is  the  thought  of  her 
contempt  as  well.  And  then  the  confes- 
sional duty  which  I  owe  to  Lorrimore — 
that  friend  of  friends  !  Ah,  it's  with  him 
that  I  should  begin.  And  yet — the  mor- 
tification !  If  there  is  one  thing  he  values 
above  all  others  it  is  personal  honor  ; 
and  the  next  is  his  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser. He  will  never  forgive  me  for 
having  soiled  one  and  tampered  with 
the  other.  Still,  I  must  speak  to  him 
— I  must  have  it  all  out  with  him  this 
very  night !  " 

His  final  determination  had  not  a 
stimulating  effect  on  Maturin  Meade's 
appetite.  He  partook  of  a  very  delicate 
and   solitary   dinner  in   the   cafe  of   an 
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hotel  not  far  from  his  own  apartments. 
When  it  is  chronicled  that  he  quaffed  a 
small  bottle  of  Burg-undy,  sliglit  other 
details  of  his  repast  need  to  be  mention- 
ed. Quitting  the  restaurant,  he  repaired 
to  one  of  the  larg-e  and  lofty  apartment 
houses  which  face  on  Central  Park. 
The  steam- heated  hall  made  him  utter 
a  sig'h  of  displeasure  ;  it  was  so  stifling, 
so  American  in  its  prodigality  of  high 
temperature,  after  the  crisp  and  nip- 
ping refreshment  of  the  moonlit  air  out- 
side !  He  asked  the  neat,  alert  youth 
who  managed  the  elevator  whether  Mr. 
Lynn  had  returned  yet,  and  was  answer- 
ed in  the  negative  while  they  flew  up 
together  past  the  ornate  gratings  that 
served  as  portals  to  the  various  land- 
ings of  the  stone-floored,  fireproof  halls. 
Presently  he  entered  the  suite  of  rooms 
which  for  more  than  a  year  past  he  and 
Lorrimore  Lynn  had  mutually  occupied. 
His  own  studio  came  first,  a  chamber 
opulent  in-  choice  tapestries,  rugs  and 
curios,  which  he  had  picked  up  during 
a  long  residence  abroad.  He  glanced, 
while  sinking  into  an  armchair  and 
taking  the  first  puff  of  a  new-lighted 
cigarette,  at  his  draped  easel,  where 
stood  a  canvas  on  which  he  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  paint  for  many  days.  Lor- 
rimore, it  now  occurred  to  him,  had  not 
only  done  very  little  playing  of  late,  but 
had  seemed  oddly  depressed.  There, 
just  a  step  away,  was  his  music -room, 
with  its  two  pianos,  its  pretty  Louis 
Quatorze  decorations,  and  its  bronze 
tripod  in  one  corner,  holding  cards  to 
teas,  receptions,  dances.  Why  did  Lor- 
rimore pay  no  heed,  nowadays,  to  these 
polite  social  advances  ?  Assuredly  he 
went  nowhere,  for  had  not  he  himself 
languidly  admitted  as  much  not  long 
ago?'  Could  it  be  possible  that  Lorri- 
more was  also  unhappily  in  love  ?  If 
this  were  true,  his  own  forthcoming 
declaration  would  prove  easier  by  far. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Lorrimore 
came  quietly  into  the  room.  He  threw 
off  his  overcoat  without  a  word,  and  lit 
a  cigarette  at  the  glass  chimney  of  the 
rose-shaded  lamp  only  a  few  inches 
from  his  friend's  elbow.  His  dark  face, 
with  its  large,  wide-apart  eyes,  dreamy 
and  yet  radiant,  like  those  of  many 
music-lovers,  wore  an  anxious  and 
melancholy  look.  As  he  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  at  Maturin,  their  gaze  met, 
and  for  some  reason  the  contact  seem- 
ed to  embarrass  them  both.     Lorrimore 


moved  toward  the  fireplace,  on  whose 
lustrous  andirons  lay  two  or  three  half- 
consumed  logs,  and  seizing  the  poker 
from  a  near  stand,  wrought  a  ruddy 
blaze  with  a  few  sharp  thrusts  of  it. 
Then,  as  if  the  sound  thus  made  had 
not  served  adequately  to  break  the 
oppressive  silence,  he  half-turned,  ad- 
dressing his  companion. 

"  You've  dined,  I  suppose,  Maturin  ? " 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer.  "Have 
you? " 

"  Yes." 

More  silence.  "  How,"  thought  Mat- 
urin Meade,  "  shall  I  tell  him  of  my 
abominable  treachery  ?  I  must  begin — 
somehow." 

Lorrimore  Lynn  slowly  strolled  from 
the  fireplace  to  the  big  lamp-lit  table, 
beside  which  his  friend  was  seated. 

He  opened  at  random  one  of  the  many 
books  that  were  scattered  about  it,  and 
while  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  this,  heard  a  voice  within  his  brain, 
as  it  were,  commanding,  monitory,  in- 
flexibly stern.  "Open  your  heart,"  en- 
joined the  voice,  "and  confess  every- 
thing !  It  is  true  that  Maturin  Meade  is 
the  soul  of  honor,  and  may  never  for- 
give you  when  he  learns  that  you  have 
dared  to  assume  his  name  and  to  pose 
before  Lina  Van  Twiller  and  her  two 
old  guardians  as  artist  and  portrait- 
painter.  It  is  time  you  got  yourself  out 
of  this  hateful  snarl,  and  though  Mat- 
urin values  his  fame  in  art  beyond  any- 
thing except  his  repute  as  a  perfect 
gentleman,  your  right  course  is  to  com- 
mence by  first  imploring  his  pardon,  and 
then  seeking  his  counsel." 

There  happened  to  be  another  easy- 
chair  a  few  paces  from  that  which  Mat- 
urin occupied.  Lorrimore  left  off  fin- 
gering the  leaves  of  the  book  he  had 
opened,  and  while  sending  forth  a  great 
cloud  of  cigarette-smoke,  sought  it  and 
sank  within  its  depths.  As  he  did  so  a 
mournful  memory  crossed  him  of  how  of- 
ten in  previous  months  they  two  had  sat 
here,  side  by  side  in  these  very  chairs,  and 
talked  together  of  their  separate  artistic 
dreams,  accomplishments,  hopes,  and 
their  former  residence  in  foreign  lands. 

"I  must  speak  now,"  said  Lorrimore 
to,  himself. 

And  precisely  at  the  same  moment 
Maturin  was  saying  to  his  own  thoughts  : 

"  Here  is  my  opportunity.  I  have  no 
further  excuse  for  delay.  Come  what 
will,  I  must  speak  now  !  " 


To  be  completed  in  our  next. 
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HE  sport-loving 
people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada 
are  quick  to  appre- 
ciate and  adopt  any 
new  game  which 
demands  skill  and 
courage  in  its  par- 
ticipants, and  at  the 
same  time  is  attrac- 
tive to  spectators. 
Such  games  as  football,  baseball  and 
lacrosse  combine  all  these  features  ad- 
mirably, and  to  this  fact  must  chiefly 
be  attributed  their  growing  popularit}^ 
What  the  young  men  of  to-day  want  is 
a  game  wherein  such  valuable  manly 
qualities  as  pluck,  strength,  agility  and 
good  judgment  can  be  shown  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  and  what  the  specta- 
tors want  is  a  game  that  has  dash  and 
excitement  connected  with  it,  is  lively 
from  start  to  finish,  and  does  not 
necessitate  a  too  great  consumption 
of  busy  folks'  time  in  the  watching 
of  it. 

Such  a  game  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  national  winter  game  of  Canada — 
ice  hockey — and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  if  climatic  conditions  allowed,  it 
would  speedily  become  the  leading 
winter  pastime  in  New  York. 

Hockey  is  a  skating  game,  there- 
fore few  Americans,  comparatively 
speaking,  can  indulge  in  it.  Where 
mild  winters  prevail  it  cannot  flourish, 
and  except  in  the  most  northerly  States 
of  the  Union,  it  could  never  attain  such 
a  popularity  as  it  has  already  found  in 
Canada.  There  every  town  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  skating-rink 
now  possesses  at  least  one  club,  while 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  can  number 
several,  Montreal,  the  center  of  the 
game,  and  where  the  championship  of 
Canada  —  for  that  matter,  of  the  world 
as  well — is  now  held,  boasts  the  greater 
number.  The  members  comprise  as 
fine  specimens  of  manhood  as  the  ath- 
letic world  can  produce. 

The  name  "hockey"  is  not  an  un- 
familiar one,  having  been  applied  in 
England  for  years  to  a  game  somewhat 
resembling  "  shinny,"  and  to  which  the 
modern  game  can  claim  a  resemblance 
only  through  the  fact  that  sticks  are 


made  use  of  in  propelling  an  object 
towards  and  through  a  given  goal. 

Unlike  its  namesake,  the  Canadian 
game  requires  truly  skillful  players 
as  its  exponents,  and  when  properly 
pla3^ed  combines  science,  fast  skating 
and  grace.  No  game  is  stronger  in  fix- 
ing the  attention  of  the  onlookers.  The 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  formation  and 
glancing  of  varied  colors  are  very 
pleasing  as  the  gayly  costumed  players 
pass  and  repass  the  "  puck  "  from  end  to 
end  of  the  rink  with  the  speed  and  ac- 
curacy of  a  lacrosse  ball. 

In  Canada  the  championship  matches 
are  played,  and  clubs  almost  invariably 
practice  in  covered  rinks. 

The  rink  contains  a  sheet  of  ice  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  eighty  or  one  hundred 
in  width,  no  especial  dimensions  being 
stipulated  in  the  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Hockey  Association  of  Canada. 

Seven  players  constitute  a  side — their 
endeavor  being,  with  the  aid  of  regu- 
lation hockey-sticks,  to  pass  the  puck 
through  their  adversaries'  goal. 

A  few  words  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe both  the  puck  and  the  stick,  the 
principal  adjuncts  of  the  game. 

The  puck  is  circular  in  shape,  of  vul- 
canized rubber,  one  inch  in  thickness, 
with  a  diameter  of  three  inches. 

The  stick  is  made  of  hard  wood  — 
generally  ash  or  hickory — steamed,  and 
then  bent  to  form  the  blade,  that  the 
grain  may  run  lengthwise,  insuring  the 
utmost  possible  strength.  It  should 
have  a  thickness  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  The  blade,  or  base  of  the 
stick  —  that  part  which  rests  upon  the 
ice — is  about  one  foot  in  length  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  width.  The  handle, 
which  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  leaves  the  base  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  and  is  about 
the  thickness  of  the  middle  part  of 
an  ordinary  billiard  cue,  enabling  the 
player  to  manipulate  it  with  one  hand 
when  necessary.  These  are  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  stick  having  been 
found  to  best  fit  the  requirements  of 
the  expert ;  the  only  rule  laid  down  by 
the  association  in  reference  to  its  manu- 
facture being  that  the  stick  shall  in  no 
part  be  more  than  three  inches  wide. 
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The  skate  differs  somewhat  from  the 
ordinary  blade  or  fig-ure  skate,  being 
slight!}^  higher  than  either  of  these,  that 
greater  leverage  may  be  obtained.  It 
rests  almost  flat  upon  the  ice,  taking 
thereby  a  strong-  grip,  and  imparting- 
speed  and  steadiness  to  the  player.  It 
is  screwed  to  the  boot,  which  is  made 
especially  strong-  to  stand  the  strain. 

The  rules  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  laid  down  in  football,  the  princi- 
pal one  being  that  a  player  must  al- 
ways be  "  on  side,"  /.  e.,  never  playing  in 
advance  of  the  puck  ;  consequently  he 
cannot  take  the  puck  on  a  pass  from  a 
player  of  his  own  side  unless  he  be 
behind  him  when  the  pass  is  made  ; 
neither  can  he,  in  the  same  way,  touch 
the  puck  when  a  "lift"  or  "  shoot  "  has 
been  made  from  the  stick  of  a  player  on 
his  own  side. 

A  player,  if  he  happens  to  be  out  of 
play  or  offside,  however,  is  put  onside 
inimediately  upon  a  player  of  the  oppos- 
ing team  touching-  the  puck. 

The  goal-posts  are  placed  six  feet 
apart,  at  the  ends  of  the  rink,  and  are 
four  feet  high.  They  are  held  in  posi- 
tion by  being  sunk  in  holes  made  in  the 
ice. 

A  wooden  wall,  generally  about  two 
feet  in  height,  borders  the  ice.  From 
this  the  puck  readily  rebounds,  and  it 
becomes  a  material  factor  in  the  sci- 
ence of  the  game,  as  a  skillful  player, 
when  closely  checked,  often  baffles  his 
opponents  by  driving  the  puck  against 
the  wall,  and  by  allowing  for  the  re- 
bound, securing  possession  again  at  an 
unexpected  point. 


The  puck  may  be  intercepted,  but 
must  not  be  carried  or  knocked  forward 
by  any  part  of  the  skate  or  person. 

The  team  is  made  up  as  follows  :  Four 
forwards — one  on  each  wing  and  two 
center  men — a  cover-point,  a  point,  and 
a  goal-keeper.  The  three  latter  men 
take  their  positions  from  the  forwards 
and  maintain  a  distance  of  several  yards 
apart,  the  cover-point  behind  the  center 
forward  and  the  point  in  same  relation 
to  his  cover  man. 

It  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  forwards  to 
keep  "  on  the  puck  " — in  the  lingo  of  the 
hockey  fraternity — never  allowing  the 
opposing  team  to  remain  in  undisputed 
possession  for  an  instant.  They  must 
move  down  the  ice  in  a  body,  always 
ready  to  support  one  another  by  being 
in  a  position  to  receive  a  pass,  shoot  at 
goal  or  assist  a  fellow-player  who  is  over- 
taxed ;  working  like  bees  to  keep  the 
puck  near  the  goal  in  their  opponents' 
territory,  and  to  eventually  score  a  game. 

The  position  of  cover-point  is  the  most 
important  on  the  ice  and  a  difficult  one 
to  fill.     The  player  is  both  on  the  offen- 
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sive  and  the  defensive,  and  must  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  check  a  player 
or  return  the  puck  ;  or  when  he  has 
come  into  possession  of  it,  and  a  favor- 
able opportunity  occurs,  to  dart  through 
the  line  of  opposing  forwards  in  the  hope 
of  a  shot  at  goal. 

The  point  should  be  a  tower  of 
strength  in  both  checking  and  lifting. 
He  is  purely  a  defensive  player,  and  must 
allow  no  man  to  pass  him  ;  while  at  lift- 
ing he  should  be  an  adept,  always  return- 
ing the  puck,  if  possible,  over  the  heads 
of  the  players,  thus  preventing  a  clear 
shot  at  goal,  or  demoralizing  an  oppo- 
nent's aim. 

The  goal-keeper  takes  position  a  few 
inches  in  advance  of  the  goal-posts,  and 
when  the  goal  is  threatened  brings  his 
feet  together  in  the  shape  of  a  broad 
wedge,  covering  as  much  ground  as 
possible  between  the  posts.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  kneel  upon  the  ice.  He  must 
be  exceedingly  quick  with  his  hands, 
nimble  on  his  skates,  and  have  a  good 
eye  ;  prepared  to  ward  off  the  puck  with 
his  stick,  catch  it  in  his  hands  or  inter- 
cept it  with  his  skates.     He  must  never 


leave  his  goal  except  under  stress  at  the 
most  urgent  necessity. 

The  captain  should  be  a  man  chosen 
through  his  experience  as  a  player  and 
for  his  quickness  of  judgment.  He  must 
have  the  team  under  perfect  control  and 
enjoy  the  complete  confidence  of  his 
men  to  secure  the  best  results.  He  must 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  all  the  prac- 
tice games  of  his  club,  taking  care  that 
the  men  are  practiced  in  the  positions 
they  are  to  occupy  in  matches,  coach- 
ing them,  and  noting  any  weak  point, 
that  it  may  be  strengthened  at  once. 

In  a  match  the  teams  play  two  half- 
hours,  changing  ends  at  half-time  after 
a  rest  of  ten  minutes.  Umpires  take  a 
position  behind  each  goal,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  decide  when  a  game  has  been 
scored. 

A  referee  is  chosen  by  mutual  con- 
sent, or  is  appointed  by  the  association. 
He  sees  that  the  rules  governing  the 
game  are  enforced,  and  carries  a  shrill 
whistle,  which  is  blown  when  a  foul  play 
has  been  made.  Such  a  signal  stops  the 
game,  and  the  puck  must  be  "  faced  " 
where  the  foul  occurred.     The  referee 
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has  power  to  rule  off  a  player  for  per- 
sistent fouling-  or  unnecessarily  rough 
play.  When  the  game  is  called  the 
puck  is  "  faced  "  by  being  placed  between 
the  center  forward  of  each  team,  in  the 
center  of  the  ice,  who  simultaneously 
strike  the  ice,  then  each  other's  sticks 
three  times.  After  the  sticks  have  met 
the  third  time,  the  puck  is  in  play. 

The  game  is  started  by  a  "  face  "  and 
wages  fast  and  furious ;  the  players 
dart  to  and  fro,  here  checking,  there 
shooting,  putting-  forth  the  greatest  ef- 
forts to  preserve  their  goal  from  dan- 
ger, or  to  carry  the  stronghold  of  their 
opponents.  The  puck  is  passed  from 
plaver  to  player  and  from  end  to  end  of 
the"  rink,  until  a  shout  is  heard  ;  the  um- 
pire's hand  is  raised  ;  the  puck  glides 
slowly,  unmolested,  over  the  ice,  leav- 
ing a  dark  wake  in  the  pulverized  ice 
that  has  been  ground  into  snow  by  the 
blades  of  steel ;  up  go  the  sticks  of  the 
winning  side.     A  game  has  been  scored. 

To  witness  a  championship  match  is 
to  at  once  appreciate  hockey.  The 
speed  attained  by  the  players,  the 
clever  dodging,  the  grace  with  which 
they  elude  their  antagonists,  the  sharp 
checking,  the  long  "lifts,"  the  lightning 
"  shoots  "  and  the  combined  and  clever 
team-play  must  go  straight  to  the  heart 
of  every  onlooker,  whose  admiration 
can  never  fail  to  be  excited  by  the  great 
exhibition  of  skill,  strength  and  daring. 
It  is  not  without  its  dangers.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  players  move  about 
the  ice,  the  hard,  close  checking,  and 
chance  knocks  from  the  flying  puck 
often  inflict  a  nasty  fall  or  bruise.  Hap- 
pily the  effects  are  seldom  more  than 
temporary  in  their  results. 

The  "  lift "  and  the  "  shoot  "  can  only 
be  acquired  after  many  attempts,  and 
although  they  both  appear  simple  in 
execution  to  the  inexperienced,  they 
are  most  difficult  in  practice.  In  a 
"  lift  "  the  puck  often  attains  the  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  passing  over  the 
heads  of  a  whole  team. 

It  should  never  rise  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ice  in  shooting,  and  accuracy 
in  aim  is  a  prime  factor  to  effective  play. 
This  mode  of  attack  is  telling,  and  dis- 
astrous to  the  best  of  goal-keepers. 

In  lifting  the  puck  the  stick  must  be 
held  firmly  ;  the  player  stands  with  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  the  puck  is  re- 
quired to  go,  and  with  a  quick,  scooping 
motion  the  desired  rise  is  given. 


PucK. 


In  a  ''shoot "the  player  faces  the 
direction  in  which  the  puck  is  to  travel ; 
and  drawing  it  quickly  towards  him 
from  his  right  front — if  he  be  a  right- 
handed  player — and  making  it  describe 
a  semicircle,  he  throws  it  strongly  for- 
ward, at  the  same  time  giving  the  stick 
a  slight  upward  motion. 

Played  in  the  home  of  the  game,  hock- 
ey never  fails  to  draw  large  numbers  of 
enthusiasts  to  important  matches  ;  and 
these  spectators  give  the  game  their 
undivided  attention,  filling  the  air  with 
cries  of  encouragement  and  applause 
as  a  player  or  team  shows  particularly 
brilliant  pieces  of  play  or  strategy. 

The  matches  are  witnessed  by  crowds 
of  enthusiastic  spectators  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  classes,  from  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General  and  his  house- 
hold, down  to  the  small  boy  on  the 
rink's  roof,  who  risks  everything  from 
the  dangers  of  pneumonia  to  the  police- 
man's baton,  that  he  may  be  competent 
to  discuss  the  game  played. 

Ladies  have  proved  themselves  ardent 
admirers  of  hockey.  Large  numbers  of 
them  attend  every  important  match, 
and  more  than  once  teams  composed  of 
some  of  Canada's  fairest  buds  have 
played  the  game,  and  played  it  well. 

Hockey  is  not  so  fatiguing  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  game  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.  A  man  playing  carefully  in 
his  appointed  position  is  seldom  subject 
to  prolonged  attack.  He  either  loses 
the  puck  altogether  or  passes  it  to  a 
supporter,  thus  giving  himself  frequent 
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breathing  spells.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
known  where  he  is  to  be  found  when 
a  pass  is  contemplated,  a  man  to  be 
checked,  the  puck  to  be  returned,  or 
team-play  is  necessary. 

The  Canadian  season  of  1892  was  a 
most  successful  one.  The  clubs  are 
grouped  in  two  unions,  viz.,  the  Ontario 


and  Quebec,  the  latter  the  more  prom- 
inent, inasmuch  as  the  stronger  clubs 
and  the  one  at  present  holding  the 
championship  of  Canada  are  affiliated 
with  it.  Its  matches  were  played  under 
the  "challenge  system,"  by  the  rules  of 
which  the  holders  of  the  championship 
are  bound  to  accept  any  challenge  from 
a  club  in  the  union  within  seven  days 
of  its  receipt,  otherwise  they  lose  the 
game  by  default. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Montreal  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Association  team,  hereto- 
fore invincible,  lost  the  title  of  cham- 
pions to  the  Ottawas,  but  regained 
it  at  the  end  of  the  season,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  latter,  who  had  defended 
the  flags  through  many  a  contest. 

The  Quebec  City  Club  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  this  union,  while  Scott,  one 
^  of  its  members,  is  claimed  by  many  to 
be  the  cleverest  player  of  to-day  ;  but 
every  leading  club  has  its  pet  for  whom 
they  claim  this  especial  distinction — 
the  Ottawas,  a  Kirby  or  a  Young,  and 
in  Montreal  such  names  as  Hodgson, 
Cameron  and  Low,  become  by-words 
in  the  athletic  community,  soon  after 
the  thermometer  first  registers  the 
freezing-point. 

The  Ontario  Union  comprises  clubs 
that  have  been  organized  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  consequently  is  not  as 
prominent  as  the  Quebec  ;  but  some  of 


its  clubs  have  already  made  a  name 
for  themselves,  notably  that  of  Osgoode 
Hall,  Toronto,  which  promises  to  make 
a  hard  fight  for  first  place  before  another 
season  passes. 

The  matches  of  this  union  were 
played  in  series. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  the  progress 
of  the  game  is  the  number  of  junior 
clubs  in  existence  and  being  organized, 
whose  members  are  wonderfully  clever 
on  their  skates,  and  whose  greatest 
ambition  is  to  take  a  place  in  the  senior 
ranks  as  soon  as  strength  and  weight 
will  permit.  The  players  are  purely 
amateur,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
charge  of  professionalism  having  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  executive. 

Cricket  and  curling  are,  I  believe, 
the  only  two  games  over  which  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  struggle  for  inter- 
national honors.  Why  should  not  Hock- 
ey make  a  third  ?  There  are  many 
cities  in  the  border  States  having  suffi- 
cient ice  during  the  winter  months  to 
make  this  scheme  feasible. 

St.  Paul  has  already  proved  a  rival  to 
Montreal,  with  its  carnival  of  winter 
festivities  ;  but  the  game  has  not  as  yet 
been  domiciled  there. 

The  season  of  1893  promises  fair  to 
surpass  all  previous  ones,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  game  which  has  become 
so  popular  in  Canada  may  find  admir- 
ers and  participants  across  the  line,  and 
in  the  near  future  we  will  find  Ameri- 
can clubs  competitors  for  the  hockey 
championship  of  the  world. 


JANUARY. 
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f.fhl^^X  nOWN  the  old  cathedral's  gloomy  aisle 
•-','  A  ^^j"*      A  white  procession  solemn  pass. 

~^"'-'     The  gray  old  priest  intones  the  mass — 
:      !.>£  fragrant  incense  clouds  rise  up  the 
"Viar  Avhile. 

High  in  the  belfry  clangs  the  brazen  bell  ; 
Its  harsh  and  vibrant,  dreary  monotone 
Proclaims  to  earth  below  one  more  year 
gone. 


Far  out  upon  the  night  its  hoarse  notes  swell. 
The  organ  softly,  sweetly,  sends  its  voice 
Over  the  multitude  below.     "  Let  peace 
Rest  on  the  earth  !     Let  all  rejoice  ! 
Let  all  foul  strife  and  fierce  contention  cease.  " 
So  speaks   the  aged   priest:    "There   will   be 

then 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  good  will  toward  men." 
Frederic  CouRBifeRE. 


SOME  FAMOUS 


y^ 


fROFESSOR   TYNDALL 

has  pronounced  the 
Weisshorn  a  more  diffi- 
cult mountain  to  climb 
than  Monte  Rosa.  Although 
Monte  Rosa  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  higher,  and  its  ter- 
rible "Kamm"(or  arete)  is 
always  dangerous,  Tyndall  places  it 
considerably  lower  than  the  Weisshorn 
in  the  scale  of  difficulty.  And  he 
is  a  good  authority,  since  he  was  not 
only  the  first  man  that  ever  gained 
the  summit  of  the  Weisshorn,  but  was 
also  the  first  and  probably  the  only 
one  that  has  reached  the  "  Hochste 
Spitze "  of  the  Rosa  without  a  guide 
and  absolutely  alone.  But  Professor 
Tyndall  was  an  exceptional  mountain- 
eer, a  man  whose  nerves  were  as 
tough  as  his  muscles,  whose  courage 
and  energy  never  faltered  in  the  most 
terrible  danger,  whose  experience  was 
great  and  varied,  and  whose  equipment 
pre-eminently  business-like.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  latter  trait,  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  he  made  his  solitary 
ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 


with  one  ham  sandwich  and  a  demi-bou- 
teille  of  tea. 

But  to  return  to  the  Weisshorn,  and 
the  first  ascent  made  of  it  by  Tyndall. 
On  the  1 8th  of  August,  1861,  and  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Tyndall,  to- 
gether with  his  guide,  Johann  Benen, 
whom  he  first  picked  up  at  the  ^ggisch- 
horn  in  1858,  and  another  man,  named 
Wenger,  left  the  little  hotel  at  Randa, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Visp,  between  San 
Niklaus  and  Zermatt,  and  slowly  made 
their  way  up  the  slopes  of  the  opposite 
mountain.  A  few  hours  brought  them 
to  a  spot  where  a  projecting  rock 
formed  a  meager  roof,  and  under  this 
they  prepared  to  spend  the  night,  Tyn- 
dall sleeping  in  a  couple  of  sacks  brought 
for  the  purpose,  with  his  head  upon  a 
knapsack. 

On  the  first  flash  of  dawn,  at  3:30  a.  m., 
the  party  having  taken  coffee,  recom- 
menced the  ascent.  From  the  spur  on 
which  they  had  bivouacked  they  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  mountain.  The  Weiss- 
horn sprang  from  the  abutting  spurs  in 
a  pyramidal  shape,  having  three  faces, 
each  edge    being   a  particularly    sharp 
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GLACIER    (near    VIEW). 


arete.  Tyndall  chose  the  eastern  arete, 
which  was  approached  by  a  deep  snow- 
filled  couloir,  traversed  near  the  top 
by  a  wide  bergsrapd.  Up  the  frozen 
snow  of  this  couloir  they  went,  cutting 
steps  every  few  inches  and  crossing  the 
crevasse  without  a  rope.  They  then 
diverged  to  the  rocks  of  the  arete,  which 
were  found  to  be  treacherous  and  broken 
up  into  almost  every  possible  variety  of 
form.  To  surround  these  required  con- 
siderable labor,  and  the  climbers  had 
to  bend  and  twist  and  turn  and  stretch 
their  bodies  continually  in  the  endeavor 
to  ascend  or  circumvent  the  huge  crags 
.and  hollows.  This  went  on  for  two 
;hours,  when  a  halt  was  called. 

Starting  afresh,  the  ridge  became  nar- 
rower, and  the  precipices  on  each  side 
more  steep.  Suddenly,  when  the  arete 
had  become  a  mere  narrow  wall,  the 
rocks  on  either  side  broke  away,  leaving 
this  wall  surmounted  by  another  of  snow 


about  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  de- 
creasing in  thickness  upward  till  it  cul- 
minated in  a  knife-like  edge.  The  man 
of  science  was  for  the  moment  at  a  loss, 
but  the  son  of  the  Alps  surmounted  the 
difficulty  by  employing  one  of  the  forces 
of  nature — that  of  regelation — on  which 
practice,  and  not  learning,  had  brought 
him  to  rely.  Patting  and  squeezing  the 
snow  with  his  foot  before  resting  his 
weight  upon  it,  Benen  slowly  crossed. 
Even  after  he  had  pressed  it  down,  the 
space  to  stand  on  was  not  more  than  a 
hand's-breadth,  while  right  and  left  the 
precipices  were  appallingly  sheer.  Tyn- 
dall and  Wenger  followed  him,  one  at  a 
time,  and  each  making  use  of  the  same 
method.  Practice  had  taught  Benen 
what  Tyndall  knew  in  theory — that  the 
broken  particles  of  snow  immediately 
froze  together  again,  and  made  a  far 
stronger  substance  than  had  previously 
existed.      At    innumerable   points  this 
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reg-elation  takes  place,  and  what  was  a 
few  moments  before  a  mass  of  powder 
becomes  a  semi-solid. 

Passing"  on,  the  rocks  became  more 
rotten,  and  the  greatest  care  had  to  be 
taken.  Even  then  large  masses  were 
occasionally  dislodged,  which,  leaping 
down,  loosened  others  and  again  others, 
till  a  whole  avalanche  of  rock  thundered 
down  on  to  the  ice-iields  four  thousand 
feet  below. 


At  last  the  great  pyramid  of  silver 
that  flung  itself  upon  the  blueness  of 
the  sky  came  once  more  into  view  and 
seemed  clearly  within  reach.  Pushing 
on  rapidly,  they  came  to  the  end  of  the 
arete  on  which  they  had  been  so  long, 
and  then  worked  their  way  up  a  huge 
prism  of  granite,  capped  by  a  knife- 
edged  peak  of  snow.  The  snow  ran  to 
a  point,  and  the  point  was  the  summit 
of  the  Weisshorn.     The  feelings  of  the 
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THE     LYSKAMM. 


party  on  placing-  this  beneath  their  feet 
must   be  described  in  Tyndall's  words  : 

"  The  long-pent  feelings  of  my  two 
guides  found  vent  in  a  wild  and  reiter- 
ated cheer.  Benen  shook  his  arms  in 
the  air  and  shouted  as  a  Valaisian,  while 
Wenger  chimed  in  with  the  shriller  yell 
of  the  Oberland.     Ag^ain  and  again  the 

roar  of  triumph  was  sent  down 

Benen  wished  to  leave  some  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  our  success  on  the 
summit.  He  deplored  having  no  flag  ; 
but  as  a  substitute  it  was  proposed  that 
he  should  knock  the  head  off  his  axe, 
use  the  handle  as  a  flagstaff,  and  sur- 
mount it  by  a  red  pocket-handkerchief. 
This  was  done,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sequently the  extempore  banner  was 
seen  flapping  in  the  wind." 

The  effect  of  the  scene  upon  Profes- 
sor Tyndall  must  have  been  intense  to 
have  caused  him  to  neglect  his  usual 
scientific  observations.  Every  other 
mountain  that  he  has  climbed  has  been 


employed  by  him  to  illustrate  or  empha- 
size some  scientific  truth  or  theory;  but 
to  the  knowledge  and  perception  of  the 
scientist  he  always  added  the  ardor  and 
vigor  of  one  who  "  clasps  the  crags  with 
hooked  hands." 

The  ascent  had  taken  ten  hours  from 
the  bivouac  the  preceding  night,  and  the 
party  were  unable  to  remain  long  on 
the  summit,  as  it  was  necessary  to  clear 
the  mountain  before  sundown.  The 
arete  was  soon  forsaken,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  descent  made  chiefly  by  the 
ice-filled  couloirs  on  the  mountain-face. 
It  proved  to  be  dangerous  work,  as  av- 
alanches of  rock  were  continually  fall- 
ing near  them,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  follow  the  arete  was 
the  safer  course  to  pursue.  But  still 
they  went  down,  dropping  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  glissading  over  rock  debris 
worn  to  powder,  cutting  steps  down  ice- 
slopes,  and  working  round  the  edge  of 
precipices,  here  having  to  skirt  across 
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the  mountain-face  and  there  having  to 
re-ascend  for  some  distance  before  able 
to  descend  again,  dodging-  dangerous 
gullies,  creeping  round  cornices  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  finally  reaching 
the  glaciers  in  safety  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting.  From  there  to  the  lower  pine- 
clad  slopes — the  real  Alps — and  down 
again  into  the  valley  of  the  Visp  and  on 
to  Randa,  was  easy  walking  but,  owing 
to  the  darkness,  disaoreeable 


Zwillinge  and  Breithorn,  it  asserts  it- 
self, when  seen  from  the  Gorner  Grat, 
as  only  inferior  to  Monte  Rosa.  At  the 
head  of  that  vast  glacier  of  Gorner, 
which  winds  among  the  mightiest  of 
peaks  in  its  twelve-mile  course  to  the 
valley  of  Zermatt,  there  stands  the  Lys- 
kamm  and  Monte  Rosa — twin  giants — 
preventing  the  summer  breezes  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  from  approaching 
near    enough    to     destroy    the    frozen 


THE  WEISSHORN. 


II. 


The  Lyskamm,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  14,889  feet,  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  mountains  in  the  High  Alps. 
Attached  on  the  east  side  to  Monte 
Rosa  by  the  Lyskamm  Joch,  and  on  the 
west  side  to  the  mountain  masses  of  the 


beauty  of  that  world  of  untainted  snow. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Lyskamm  to  Monte 
Rosa,  which  is  only  about  300  feet  its 
superior  in  height,  may  perhaps  account 
for  its  being  so  much  less  popular,  but 
to  the  Alpine  climber  who  appreciates 
not  only  actual  height,  but  also  difficul- 
ties of  ascent  and  ultimate  view,  there 
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is  hardly  a  mountain  in  the  Zermatt 
region  that  presents  more  varied  attrac- 
tions than  the  Lyskamm. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1S61 — the 
very  day  that  Tyndall  had  conquered  the 
Weisshorn — a  party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  late  Rev.  John  Frederick 
Hardy,  of  Cambridge  University,  and 
composed  of  Professor  Ramsay  and 
seven  others,  together  with  Pierre 
Perren,  Cachat,  Herr,  Lochmatter,  and 
Stephen  Taugwald  as  guides,  started 
to  conquer  the  virgin  peak  of  the  Lys- 
kamm from  that  auberge  beloved  of 
mountaineers — Seiler's  Inn,  on  the  Rif- 
fel  Berg. 

At  1 :4o  A.  M.,  under  a  brilliant  moon, 
the  party  started  from  the  Riffel,  and 
wound  along  that  well-known  narrow 
track  on  the  face  of  the  steep  ridge  that 
rises  from  the  Gorner  Glacier  and  cul- 
minates in  the  Gorner  Grat.  In  about 
an  hour's  time  they  reached  the  glacier, 
and  crossing  it  obliquely,  arrived  at  the 
large  rock-cliff  at  the  foot  of  the  Rosa 
— the  "Auf  der  Platte  " — at  4:15  a.m.  At 
this  spot  the  huge  Monte  Rosa  and 
Grenz  glaciers  meet  and  mingle  with 
the  Gorner  Glacier.  From  the  Lys  Col, 
seven  thousand  feet  above,  the  Grenz 
pours  down  wave  upon  wave  of  alter- 
nate hummock  and  crevasse,  forming  a 
noble  and  most  difficult  division  between 
the  sheer  precipices  of  Monte  Rosa  and 
the  snow-clad  cliffs  of  the  Lyskamm. 

Up  the  glacier  they  had  to  go,  and 
the  party  being  too  large  for  one  rope, 
was  split  into  two  divisions,  Perren, 
Hardy,  Ramsay  and  four  others  form- 
ing the  first. 

The  weather  was  fine,  the  sun  not  too 
hot,  and  the  wind  in  the  right  direction. 
Everything  pointed  to  the  probability 
of  success.  The  snow  lying  on  the 
glacier  was  in  excellent  condition,  but 
the  crevasses  were  so  numerous  as  to 
make  progress  slow.  In  and  out,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  long  line  of 
climbers,  in  Indian  file,  steadily  pushed 
their  way  upward  for  the  first  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
right,  made  straight  up  a  stiff  snow- 
slope  in  the  direction  of  the  summit. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  ascent  of  the  arete 
was  begun,  Pierre  Perren  leading  the 
way.  The  arete  was,  as  is  usual,  very 
irregular,  now  being  simply  an  edge 
with  sheer  precipices  on  either  hand, 
and  now  widening  out  till  they  were 
able  to  walk  iip  it  without  great  diffi- 


culty. But  the  ascent  was  trying,  and 
at  several  places  the  clinometer  showed 
the  angle  of  ascent  to  be  thirty-six  de- 
grees, and  the  incline  of  the  slopes  each 
side  to  be  fifty-two. 

After  being  on  the  arete  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  during  which  the  climbing 
had  been  hard,  they  reached  a  small 
plateau,  whence  they  were  able  to  see 
the  simimit.  The  work  before  them 
was  difficult  enough,  but  victory  seemed 
close  at  hand.  Step  by  step,  hand  over 
hand,  a  sudden  slip,  and  as  sudden  a 
check  by  the  rope,  then  a  pause  for  a 
few  moments'  rest,  then  again  upward, 
and  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
summit  steadily  grew  less  and  less.  At 
last  the  snow  ceased,  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  a  narrow  and  very  steep 
slope  of  ice.  Every  footstep  had  to  be 
made  with  the  ice-axe,  and  every  foot 
had  to  be  planted  in  it.  The  air  was  in- 
tensely cold,  but  fortunately  there  was 
little  wind.  The  summit  was  very  near  ; 
hearts  beat  high,  and  the  axe  descended 
with  a  swifter  swing,  and  the  feet  of  the 
climbers  kept  time  to  the  axe.  The 
supreme  moment  had  come  ;  but  I  will 
describe  it  in  the  words  that  Mr.  Hardy 
used  in  narrating  it  to  me  : 

"  Pierre  Perren  was  ahead,  when  sud- 
denly he  turned  and  called  to  me : 
'  Herr  Hardy  !  would  you  like  to  be  the 
first  to  set  foot  on  the  top  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  by  all  means,  Peter,'  and  in 
another  minute  Peter  stood  aside,  hat 
in  hand,  and  I  passed  him  and  found 
myself  upon  the  summit,  the  first  man 
that  has  ever  trodden  its  eternal  snows, 
and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ! 

"  When  all  stood  upon  the  top  the 
excitement  was  intense.  Shouts  of  tri- 
umph and  mutual  congratulations  gave 
way  to  a  German  hymn,  and  then  *  God 
save  the  Queen  !'  " 

After  remaining  on  the  summit  near- 
ly an  hour  the  descent  of  the  arete  was 
commenced.  This  was  the  most  peril- 
ous part  of  the  expedition.  Face  to 
the  snow,  hand  under  hand,  looking 
through  their  legs  for  the  footholds 
below,  sudden  slips,  ominous  pauses, 
the  deep  voices  of  the  guides  uttering 
words  of  caution  and  direction,  the 
chip  of  the  ice-axe,  the  deep  plunge  of 
its  staff,  at  one  time  "  arretez,"  at  an- 
other "  en  avant,"  quickly  spoken — and 
this  describes  briefly  the  descent  of  the 
arete,   which  occupied  two    long  hours 
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of  mental  and  bodily  strain.  The  rest 
of  the  way  was  down  the  steep  snow- 
slope  —  in  the  old  steps  —  on  to  the 
o-lacier  and  thence  to  the  "  Aiif  der 
Platte,"  which  they  reached  at  4:30  — 
fonr  hours  from  the  summit ;  then  on 
ag^ain  —  alono^  the  Gorner  Glacier,  past 
the  Riffel  Berg-,  and  down  to  Zermatt 
by  nine  o'clock  that  evening. 

There  the)^  found  welcome  and  wine 
and  warm  congratulations. 

III. 

The  monarch  of  European  mountains, 
and  the  highest  point  of  that  incom- 
parable range  which  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Chamounix,  is  not  an  isolated 
peak  like  the  Matterhorn,  but  simply 
the  loftiest  point  of  the  stupendous 
chain  of  snow-clad  domes  and  splintered 
aiguilles  that  together  form  the  moun- 
tain-mass of  Mont  Blanc. 

Viewed  from  the  Flegere,  an  emi- 
nence on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley, 
about  two  hours'  walk  from  Chamounix, 
and  perhaps  the  best  point  of  view  of 
the  entire  range,  the  scene  is  wonderful. 
Immediately  before  you  there  sweeps 
down  the  world-famed  Mer  de  Glace, 
called  in  its  lower  regions  the  Glacier 
des  Bois,  while  at  its  head  tower  the  prec- 
ipices of  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  and  on 
the  left  the  rocky  aiguilles  Verk  and  du 
Dra.  On  the  right,  to  the  south,  aiguille 
succeeds  aiguille  in  rapid  and  imposing 
sequence,  each  more  jagged  and  more 
lofty  than  the  last ;  and  then,  rearing 
his  white  head  above  them  all,  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc,  still  farther  away  ; 
but  part  of  the  same  stupendous  chain, 
is  the  Dome  du  Goiiter,  bearing  a  won- 
derful resemblance  to  the  higher  sum- 
mit, and  itself  over  15,000  feet  in  height; 
and  then  more  aiguilles  and  snow-slopes, 
till  the  eye  can  see  no  farther. 

From  Chamounix,  which  is  annually 
visited  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple, the  view  is  too  confined  ;  Mont 
Blanc  towers  too  directly  overhead,  and 
is  too  much  in  perspective  for  the  dis- 
tances to  be  appreciated.  One  must  re- 
tire from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and 
then  climb  some  two  or  three  thousand 
feet  before  the  eye  is  enabled  to  grasp 
the  greatness  before  it.  Then  it  is, 
when  that  great  dome  far  off  against 
the  sky  rises  above  the  glittering  pinna- 
cles around  it,  above  the  Aiguilles  du 


Midi,  du  Goiiter,  and  du  Plan — above  the 
descending  yet  frozen  waters  of  glacier 
after  glacier  till  well-nigh  a  score  can 
be  counted  on  the  hand — above  all  that 
world  of  ice  and  snow  and  rock  and 
pine-clad  slopes — then  it  is  that  the  maj- 
esty of  it  compels  homage,  and  the  en- 
chantment that  has  lured  so  many  to  its 
dangers  allures  again. 

The  ascent  made  in  1858  by  Sir  Alfred 
Wills,  later  a  judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  but  then  simply  a  rising  bar- 
rister, in  company  with  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  has  been  selected  on  the  dual  merit 
of  its  being  famous  for  the  exceptional 
difficulties  overcome  upon  that  occasion 
by  two  men  whose  names  are  as  "house- 
hold words." 

The  chief  object  of  this  ascent  was  to 
place  upon  the  summit  a  minimum  ther- 
mometer, in  order  to  ascertain  the  low- 
est winter  temper- 
ature at  that  great 
elevation.  The 
idea  was  Auguste 
Balmat's  —  the  fa- 
mous guide  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered to  his  credit 
that  he  led  and 
guided  the  par- 
ty to  the  sum- 
mit and  back 
again  in 
safety 
am  i  d 
great 
diffi- 
culty 

ana  ^^^  late  professor  tyndall. 

severe 

suffering  on  his  own  part,  and  posi- 
tively refused  to  receive  the  slightest 
remuneration  in  return.  Balmat  had 
contemplated  this  expedition  in  the 
previous  year,  but  had  been  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  project.  In  the 
following  winter  Professor  Tyndall 
had  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Royal 
Society  for  purchasing  first-rate  in- 
struments, and,  on  arriving  at  Cha- 
mounix in  the  September  0^1858,  pro- 
posed to  Balmat  to  make  the  ascent  and 
deposit  the  thermometers  on  the  sum- 
mit. Balmat  was  at  the  time  acting  as 
Mr.  Wills'  guide,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  the  great  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  and  the  later  famed  judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice — both  ex- 
cellent mountaineers — joined  hands  to- 
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gether  and   agreed  to  assist  Balmat  in 
carrying  out  his  design. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1858,  the 
party  sallied  forth  from,  the  cabane  of 
the  Grands  Mulets,  where  the  evening 
and  night  are  always  spent  before  the 
ascent  of  the  summit,  and  where,  accord- 
ingly, Wills  and  his  party  had  passed 
the  night.  It  was  here  that  Wills  and 
Tyndall,  simultaneously  and  independ- 
ently, made  the  discovery  of  the  comet. 

Climbing  at  once  became  serious. 
Crevasse  after  crevasse — some  of  enor- 
mous size  and  requiring  great  care  in 
crossing — yawned  across  the  path,  which 
ascends  at  a  steep  angle  and  makes 
much  of  the  climbing  hand-over-hand 
work.  Before  long  they  had  reached 
the  Petit  Plateau,  a  vast  hollow  at 
the  base  of  the  Dome,  where  the  view 
of  the  pleasant  vale  of  Chamounix  is 
lost,  and  with  it  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  bind  one  to  the  inhabited  world. 
Vast  seracs,  or  ice-cliffs,  tower  overhead, 
and  in  fine  weather  the  sky  gleams 
through  their  broken  masses  a  deep 
dark-blue.  Across  the  snow-plain  of 
the  Petit  Plateau,  threading  in  and  out 
of  the  remains  of  former  ice  avalanches, 
the  party,  with  Balmat  at  their  head, 
ascended  the  succession  of  vast  snow- 
banks, each  separated  from  the  next  by 
wide  and  long  crevasses  of  profound 
depth,  that  lead  to  the  Grand  Plateau. 
At  this  point,  nearly  13,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  they  arrived  about  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  and  having  taken 
three  hours  from  the  Grand  Mulets. 
The  weather  was  still  fine  and  the  air 
dry  and  crisp,  but  it  was  soon  to  change. 
On  the  farther  side  of  the  Grand  Pla- 
teau are  some  rocks,  and  between  them 
and  the  base  of  the  Monts  Maudits  the 
Corridor  commences.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  ascent, 
torn  asunder,  as  it  is,  by  innumerable 
.  crevasses  ;  and  it  frequently  proves  an 
insurmountable  difficulty.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  it  was  successfully 
scaled,  and  the  foot  of  the  Mur  de  la 
Cote  reached,  where  the  party  found 
themselves  in  a  dense  mass  of  unriven 
cloud.  This  is  the  first  point  from 
which  the  view  of  the  Italian  side  is 
obtained,  but  over  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
an  impenetrable  veil  was  drawn.  From 
that  moment  the  summit  itself  was  lost, 
and  they  never  saw  it  again  till  it  was 
below  their  feet. 


The  Mur  de  la  Cote  is  a  slope  of  ice  of 
great  steepness,  having  an  angle  of  at 
least  forty-five  degrees.  There  are  two 
sides,  of  which  that  toward  Italy  is  the 
steeper.  When  soft  snow  is  not  l}' ing 
on  it  the  ascent  is  terribly  laborious, 
and  steps  have  to  be  cut  the  whole  way 
up  to  the  top,  some  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  above.  A  slip  would  be  fatal  on 
either  side,  and  the  footholds  of  the 
guides  are  so  insecure  that  they  could 
not  check  a  falling  body.  It  was  there- 
fore remarkably  fortunate  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  snow  w^as  so  soft  and 
deep  that  not  a  single  step  had  to  be 
cut.  Had  it  been  otherwise  it  is  hardly 
likely,  in  the  gloom  of  that  snow-drift- 
ing cloud  and  frozen  mist,  and  in  the 
ever-increasing  fury  of  the  icy  blasts, 
that  even  the  rigor  and  pluck  of  such 
mountaineers  as  Tyndall,  Wills  and 
Balmat  would  have  prevented  their 
failing  in  the  attempt.  As  they  as- 
cended higher  and  higher,  passing  from 
the  Mur  to  the  Calotte  amid  the  re- 
doubled rage  of  the  storm,  they  found 
their  breath  much  affected  by  the 
height  and  violent  wind,  but  still  they 
kept  on,  and  at  last  discovered  from  the 
slope  terminating  that  they  were  stand- 
ing on  the  summit.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  view — nothing  but  an  impene- 
trable veil  of  frozen  cloud.  The  weather 
had  grown  from  bad  to  worse ;  the  mist 
whirled  round  them  more  thickly,  drifts 
of  powdered  snow  swept  past  them,  bit- 
ter blasts  of  almost  freezing  air  burst 
upon  them  from  every  side,  and  the 
deadliest  cold  struck  through  their 
bodies  and  seemed  to  paralyze  the  ac- 
tion of  their  hearts.  It  was  half -past 
nine,  but  of  the  warm  sun  that  was  il- 
lumining the  sultry  valleys  far  below, 
not  a  glimmer  was  discernible. 

After  an  hour  had  passed  away  in 
scientific  experiments  by  the  professor, 
he  became  alarmed  at  the  frozen  appear- 
ance of  the  party,  and  proposed  an  imme- 
diate descent.  The  faces  of  the  men  had 
become  almost  black,  and  their  features 
were  shrunk  and  shriveled  like  those  of 
aged  men.  Their  clothes  and  hair  — 
even  their  very  eyelashes  —  were  stiff 
and  straight  with  ice.  They  packed  up 
in  silence  and  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  summit. 

Not  a  single  trace  of  their  ascent  re- 
mained— all  had  been  obliterated  by  the 
swirling  snow.  Peril  gathered  closely 
round  them,   and  danger    lay  in  their 
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footsteps,  but  the  -unerring  sagacity  of 
Balmat  led  them  safely  down  the  ter- 
rible side  of  the  Calotte.  And  here,  to 
make  matters  worse,  Balmat  discovered 
that  his  hands  were  frost-bitten.  He 
began  to  rnb  them  vigorously  with 
snow,  and  finding  them  unaffected  by 
this  usual  remedy,  begged  Wills  and 
Tyndall  to  hit  them  as  hard  as  the)^ 
could. 

"  Strike,  strike  hard,"  he  said  ;  "  do 
not  fear — hard,  iiard  !  " 

Taking  off  their  heavy,  fingerless 
gloves,  they  struck  his  senseless  hands 
with  all  their  might,  until  Wills,  over- 
come with  fatigue  in  that  rarefied  at- 
mosphere, fell  back  exhausted  upon  the 
snow.  Then  brandy  and  liqueur  were 
rubbed  into  them,  and  after  half  an  hour 
feeling  began  to  return.  But  with  it 
came  agony.  Balmat,  despite  his  great 
strength  and  heroic  courage,  stamped 
and  writhed  about  upon  the  snow  ;  his 
face  contracted  and  quivered  with  pain, 
and  his  nostrils  were  distended  with 
spasmodic  gasps.  Every  few  minutes 
he  would  exclaim,  "  Helas  !  Je  souffre, 
je  souffre  !  "  For  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  they  waited  in  the  howling  of  that 
wind  and  the  drifting  of  the  snow,  al- 
most helpless  spectators  of  Balmat's 
agony.  Then  slowly  and  cautiously 
they  descended  the  Mur  de  la  Cote. 
They  had  to  exercise  the  greatest  care, 
for  in  places  the  deep  snow  had  been 
swept  off  by  the  wind,  and  the  ice  be- 
neath laid  bare. 

At  last,  when  half-way  down  the  Cor- 
ridor, they  passed  out  of  the  worst  of 
the  storm,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Grand 
Plateau  they  left  its  arctic  bitterness 
behind  and  —  such  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  mountain  climbing — came  almost  in 
a  moment  into  a  semi-tropical  climate. 
The  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun  poured 
down  upon  them,  and  the  glitter  and 
heat  radiating  from  the  snow  became 
almost  unbearable.  But  the  contrast, 
severe  as  it  was,  was  hailed  with  de- 
light, and  they  hurried  down  with 
lightened  hearts  to  the  Grand  Mulcts, 
arriving  there  before  three  p.  m.,  after 
an  absence  of  over  thirteen  hours. 

Balmat's  hands  were  very  painful  the 
whole  way  back,  and  it  was  many  weeks 
before  they  entirely  recovered,  and  even 
then  with  the  loss  of  several  nails.  Yet 
he  never  complained,  only  saying  that 
if  he  lost  the  use  of  them  altogether  he 
would  be  glad  it  had  been  in  the  service 


of  science.  Fortunately  no  such  mis- 
fortune was  to  befall  him,  and  such  was 
his  courage  and  his  pluck  that  exactly 
one  week  after  they  had  shivered  in  the 
howling  fury  of  that  storm  upon  Mont 
Blanc  he  and  Alfred  Wills  stood  to- 
gether upon  the  "  Hochste  Spitze "  of 
Monte  Rosa  ! 


IV. 

The  first  ascent  of  the  Finsteraarhorn 
by  members  of  the  English  Alpine  Club 
may  be  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
"  famous  ascents  "  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  phrase.  The  Finsteraarhorn  is  a 
terrible  mountain,  as  rugged  as  it  is 
steep,  with  escarpments  and  precipices 
as  sheer  as  they  are  lofty.  As  the  mon- 
arch of  the  Oberland,  it  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  its  supreme  position ;  and^ 
consequently,  the  greatest  interest  and 
excitement  were  felt  in  the  Alpine  world 
when,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the 
summit  was  reached,  for  the  second 
time  in  its  history,  by  a  party  of  experi- 
enced climbers.  This  party  consisted  of 
Hardy  and  Kennedy,  the  two  Mathews 
and  Ellis  ;  Johann  Jaun,  who  was  the 
guide  to  Herr  Solger  in  1841  ;  Simonde, 
Jean  Baptiste  Croz,  and  two  other 
guides,  a  servant  of  Kennedy's,  and  a 
porter  —  twelve  in  all. 

They  left  the  ^ggischhorn  Hotel  at 
2:30  p.  M.,  August  12,  1857,  and  round- 
ing the  brow  of  the  ^ggischhorn,  skirt- 
ed the  shores  of  the  Marjelen  See,  and 
got  on  to  the  great  Aletsch  Glacier.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  glacier,  which  is  fifteen 
miles  long  and  the  largest  on  the  Alps,, 
they  arrived  about  sundown  at  the  cavity 
in  the  rocky  base  of  the  Faulberg,  where 
is  now  erected  the  Concordia  Hut,  and 
here  they  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  resting-place  commands  one  of 
the  very  finest  views  in  the  Alps.  You 
look  upon  the  confluence  of  three  huge 
glaciers,  which,  having  united,  roll 
downward  in  a  grand  semicircular 
sweep,  under  the  name  of  the  Aletsch 
Glacier,  until  they  suddenly  break  off  in 
a  terrific  ice-fall  and  give  birth  to  a  leap- 
ing torrent  at  the  foot  of  the  Bel  Alp. 
Mr.  Hardy  once  told  me  that  he  named 
the  scene  of  that  great  confluence  "  The 
Place  de  la  Concorde  of  Nature,"  and 
he  was  certainly  felicitous  in  his 
choice.  Wherever  you  turn,  there  rises 
a  lofty  dome  and  spreads  a  noble  road. 
Monch,   the    Jungfrau,   the    Eiger,   the 
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Viescherhorner  and  a  dozen  other  spires 
and  domes  of  splintered  rock  or  endur- 
ing snow,  and  from  their  slopes  descend 
the  frozen  waters  of  many  glaciers. 

At  2:30  on  the  following  morning  the 
party  left  the  Concordia  Hut,  and  shap- 
ing their  course  about  due  east,  in  a 
couple  of  hours  the  Finsteraarhorn  came 
into  view  from  summit  to  base  ;  but  the 
base  was  some  hundreds  of  feet  below. 
On  reaching  the  foot  they  breakfasted, 
and  then  started  again  —  this  time  right 
up  the  monarch  himself,  "  For  the  next 
two  hours,"  saA's  Hard}^,  "we  are  climb- 
ing up  a  wall  of  rock  which  seems 
almost  vertical.  Now  hand  over  hand  ; 
now  getting  well  into  a  corner,  and 
bringing  our  backs  into  play  after  the 
fashion  of  chimney-sweeps  ;  now  com- 
ing to  some  awkward  place,  where  the 
tallest  man  must  go  first,  for  his  arms 
alone  are  long  enough  to  feel  the  way, 
and  choosing  some  safe  ledge,  must 
stretch  down  thence  a  helping  hand  to 
his  shorter  brethren,  who  occasionally, 
too,  are  thankful  for  a  shove  behind  ; 
now,  completely  baffled  by  some  mon- 
strous crag,  we  are  driven  to  take  to  the 
hard  snow  at  the  side  and  ascend  by 
sharp,  short  zigzags,  which,  without  the 
confidence-inspiring  rope,  are  not  alto- 
gether pleasant ;  then  back  again  to  the 
rocks,  and  holding  on  like  grim  death, 
or  taking  advantage  of  some  small  — 
very  small — plateau  for  a  moment's  de- 
lay, while  we  wipe  the  streaming  sweat 
from  our  faces  ;  on  again,  with  a  cry  to 
those  below  to  look  out,  for  the  stones 
iDeneath  our  feet  are  giving  way  and 
crushing  downwards,  till  at  last  our  ad- 
vanced guard  gives  notice  that  we  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  that  a 
_great  slope  of  snow  stretches  upward 
before  us  as  far  as  we  can  see." 

At  9:15  they  reached  the  knife-like 
edge  known  as  the  Strahlgrat.  It  is 
here  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  Fins- 
kraar  Glacier,  with  its  wonderful  basin 
5,000  feet  below,  comes  into  view.  Up 
to  this  point  the  scene  is  superb  in  every 
direction  save  to  the  eastward,  which  is 
barred  by  the  mountain  till  the  Strahl- 
grat is  reached.  Here,  also,  the  arete 
commences,  only  to  terminate  in  the 
summit.     And  here   a  guide   and   Mr. 


Kennedy's  servant  were  left  behind, 
and  the  party  were  unroped  ;  Auguste 
Simond,  who  was  leading,  deciding  that 
"ici  chacun  pour  lui-meme." 

The  truth  is  that  the  arete  is  so  nar- 
row and  slippery,  and  the  precipices  on 
either  hand  so  sheer,  that  if  but  one 
slipped  he  would  drag  the  others  from 
their  hold.  The  precipice  on  the  eastern 
side  is  some  5,000  feet  in  height,  and  on 
the  western  side  a  snow-slope,  having 
an  incline  of  nearly  seventy  degrees, 
stretches  away  for  a  longer  distance  still. 
The  arete  itself  is  only  wide  enough  for 
one  at  a  time,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
covered  by  snow  curling  over  from  the 
western  side  and  overhanging  the  prec- 
ipice. It  was  at  this  arete  that  they 
went,  proceeding  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  testing  the  foothold  with  the 
stock  before  trusting  to  it.  Several  times 
the  stock  pierced  the  snow  and  left  a 
hole  through  which  the  glaciers  could 
be  seen  thousands  and  thousands  of  feet 
below.  As  they  approached  the  summit 
the  arete  became  steeper  and  more  dan- 
gerously narrow,  and  they  had  to  crawl 
on  hands  and  knees  for  some  distance. 
Indeed,  the  whole  way  up  the  arete  the 
hands  were  as  much  used  as  the  feet. 
At  last  the  angle  of  ascent  suddenly  les- 
sened, to  increase  to  still  greater  steep- 
ness a  few  yards  farther  on,  and  the  next 
minute  they  were  on  the  summit. 

This  was  small,  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle and  rather  flat ;  and  in  the  center 
was  the  "  Mann,"  or  cairn  of  stones  that 
had  been  made  by  Solger  and  Jaun  in 
1841.  To  clamber  to  the  top  of  this  was 
but  a  moment's  work  for  Hardy,  and, 
hat  in  hand,  he  started  and  led  a  trium- 
phant chorus  of  cheers.  They  sat  down 
to  rest  and  take  in  the  vast  magnificence 
of  the  view.  This  is  beyond  description  ; 
one  can  better  imagine  what  splendor 
is  encompassed  in  a  panorama  some 
three  hundred  miles  in  circumference, 
and  in  which  not  one  single  trace  of 
green  can  be  discovered  —  nothing  but 
the  black  rock  and  glaring  snow  of 
mountain  peaks  and  passes,  hacking  and 
hewing  the  horizon  into  an  infinity  of 
form. 

Arthur  Montefiore,  F.R.G.S. 
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ARDLY  daylight, 
yet  Ben's  build- 
ing a  fire  rouses 
me.  He  scrapes 
away  the  ashes  and  blows  steadily  upon 
the  coals  until  the  fat  lightwood  splin- 
ters ignite,  sputtering  at  first  like  the 
wet  wick  of  a  lighted  candle.  Then, 
as  the  blazing  pine-knots  illumine  the 
room  with  a  ruddy  glow,  he  sweeps 
the  hearth  and  betakes  himself  to 
the  blacking-brush  ;  the  low,  rubbing 
sound,  chiming  in  with  the  fire's  sub- 
dued roar,  lulls  me  back  to  sleep. 

The  dropping  of  a  boot  again  rouses 
me  (one  of  Ben's  premeditated  accidents, 
no  doubt),  and  with  a  yawn  I  turn  over. 

"  Cap'n,"  he  says,  as  he  catches  my 
eye,  "  ole  Belle  done  got  nine  puppies 
down  yonder  at  de  hoss  lot." 

"The  mischief  she  has  !  "  I  exclaim, 
affecting  surprise. 

"  Yassir,  she  is,"  he  asserts,  grinning. 
"  I'd  er  tole  you  'bout  it  las'  night," 
he  continues  apologetically,  "  but  when 
you  come  I  wus  done  gone  over  ter  lin- 
ker Billy  Sikes'  t'er  quiltin'." 

"  Yes,"  I  say,  "  and  left  me  to  put  up 
the  horses." 

"Nawsir,  I  didn',"  deprecatingly.  "I 
done  fix'  de  feed,  an'  mammy  promis' 
ter  make  Unker  Wash  tak'um.  We  didn' 


know  fer  sho  you'd  come  las'  night,"  he 
explains,  twisting  about  uneasily. 

Ben's  drawling  tone  would  do  credit 
to  the  veriest  swell  of  upper  tendom. 
He  is  my  factotum,  house-servant,  stud- 
groom  and  kennel-manager,  and  his 
mother  housekeeper  and  cook.  His  skin 
is  the  color  of  old  mahogan57-,  his  teeth 
sound  as  billiard  balls,  and  his  eyes  look 
like  "  chinkapins  floating  in  milk."  That 
isn't  a  very  good  simile,  either,  for  Ben's 
eyes  are  much  larger  than  chinkapins  ; 
still  it  will  do.  Living  in  a  city,  he  ought 
to  make  his  fortune  as  a  bootblack  ;  can 
hook  up  and  drive  a  team  equal  to  sl 
trained  coachman,  is  a  fair  groom,  and 
can  accomplish  that  most  difficult  of 
feats  —  saddle  a  horse  correctly.  The 
saddle-cloth  is  never  put  on  wrinkled  or 
awry,  the  curb-chain  and  throat-latch 
are  always  just  right,  and  underneath 
the  head-stall  the  foretop  and  mane  are 
invariably  well  smoothed  out. 

"  I  kan  buckle  dat  gyirth  no  tighter," 
he  is  wont  to  say,  "  wi'  dat  hoss  right 
out  de  stable  ;  when  yo'  go  er  piece  hit 
better  be  tuck  up  some." 

In  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, Ben  is  a  judge  of  weather — seem- 
ingly by  intuition  —  and  he  knows  the 
"  usin'  groun' "  of  every  covey  of  birds- 
on  the  place. 
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''Well,"  I  say,  g-etting  out  of  bed, 
"  and  how  do  yoii  know  that  Belle  has 
pups  ? " 

"  Kase  I  seed  'um,"  he  replies,  chnck- 
ling.  "  She  didn'  eonie  when  I  fed  de 
dogs  las'  jMonday  night,  do  I  call'd  'er 
an'  call'd  'er  ;  an'  she  did'n'  come  twel 
mos'  Chuesday  dinner-time.  I  seed  she 
had  puppies  som'ers,  so  I  foller'd  'er, 
an'  when  she  went  onder  de  little  co'n 
crib,  I  crawled  onder  dare  too,  an'  seed 
"um." 

"  j\Iost  on  'um  jes  like  dat  doguvZeke 
Simmons,"  he  adds  after  a  short  pause, 
obse^^'ing  me  closel}^  to  note  the  effect 
of  this  last  announcement. 

''  Well,  what  of  it  ?"  I  ask.  "  Isn't  Rat- 
tler a  good  dog  and  a  well-bred  hound  ? " 

Ben  knows  that  he  is  ;  so  his  only  re- 
ph'-  is  that  inexpressive,  single  utterance, 
— a  half-laugh,  half -grunt — which  young 
negroes  make  when  puzzled  for  an  an- 
swer : 

"  Un-hunh  !  " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Rattler  ?  "  I 
insist,  for  I  know  the  boy's  dislike  to 
the  dog  ;  a  dislike  founded  on  his  race's 
prejudice  to  what  they  term  "po'  white 
folks,"  my  friendship  with  Zeke  being 
the  one  thorn  in  Ben's  flesh. 

"  Nuthin'  de  matter  wid  'im,"  he  re- 
plies, "  only  he  sich  er  onfrien'ly  dog  ; 
he  so  selfish  he  won'  hunt  none  ef  he 
fin'  out  you  lookin'  at  'im,  an  he'd  ruther 
run  b}'  hisse'f  'an  wid  de  pack  eny  time. 
An'  when  he  do  run  wid  'um,  he  won' 
open  lessen  he  in  de  lead — ^lie  dat  stub- 
bo'n." 

"  Yes,"  I  say,  "  and  he's  oftenerin  the 
lead  than  elsewhere,  isn't  he  ?  and  he  can 
catch  a  fox  by  himself,  too,  can't  he  ? " 

As  Ben  can't  deny  this,  he  again  utters 
his  meaningless  guttural. 

After  breakfast,  while  enjoying  my 
first  pipe  by  the  sitting-room  fire,  he 
comes  in  with  the  pups. 

"  Dare  dey  is,  sir,"  he  says,  placing 
them  from  a  large  basket  onto  the  floor, 
whence  they  immediately  commence  to 
squirm  about  and  whine.  This  brings 
old  Belle  to  the  door,  where  she  stands 
regarding  us  with  half-abashed  anxiety. 

"  Da'  ain'  but  one  runt  in  de  crowd," 
says  Ben,  "  an'  she  de  spit  immige  uv  'er 
mammy.  You  gwin'  keep  'er,  ain't  you, 
Cap'n?"  His  tone  has  in  it  a  pleading 
little  short  of  pathos. 

"And  this  fellow,"  I  say,  ignoring  his 
question,  "  is  the  '  spit  immige  '  of  his 
daddy." 


Ben  regards  the  pup  with  an  ominous 
frown. 

"  He  won'  eben  whine  when  he  yer 
pinched,"  he  says,  in  a  tone  expressive 
of  his  contempt  for  the  pup's  showing 
so  early  so  marked  a  characterism  of  his 
sire.  "  Looker  dare,  sir!"  holding  him  u.p 
by  the  loose  skin  about  the  neck  and  ears. 

He  is  a  little  brown  fellow,  as  are  most 
of  the  others,  and  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles his  sire,  who  is  of  that  peculiar 
color — a  blending  of  black  hairs  with  the 
rich  yellow  tan  —  which  gives  to  a  dog 
a  smutty  appearance.  He  has  a  narrow 
white  blaze  in  the  face,  and  the  tips  of 
his  toes  are  white  also. 

"Take  them  out,"  I  order,  "and  if 
you  see  Zeke  to-day,  you  can  tell  him 
about  them." 

"  He  already  knows  it,"  replies  Ben  ; 
"  he  come  over  yistidday  ebenin'  an'  lef ' 
wo'd  dat  ole  buck  done  come  back  in  de 
ma'sh.  He  say  he  seed  his  tracks  in  de 
peafiel',  and  soon's  yo'  come,  yo'  better 
les'  go  kill  'im  'fo'  dem  Rollins  boys 
fin'  it  out  and  run  'im  off  erg'in." 

"  All  right,"  I  answer,  "  saddle  Toby  ; 

I'll  go  to-day." 

***** 

Zeke  Simmons  owns  a  little  tract  of 
sandhill  land  a  few  miles  back  in  the 
pines,  and  his  chief  business  is  turpentine 
getting,  though  he  is  a  farmer,  too,  on  a 
small  scale.  A  mere  boy,  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  and  for  four  years  did 
the  full  duty  of  a  man,  reaching  home 
after  the  war  to  find  his  old  parents  in 
a  most  distressed  condition.  Their  little 
sandhill  farm  had  produced  but  a  small 
crop  the  previous  season,  and  what  had 
not  been  consumed  before  the  armies 
came  was  then  swept  away.  But  Zeke 
soon  put  the  pot  to  boiling.  Under  the 
directions  of  his  father  he  split  the 
lightwood  and  made  a  small  tar-kiln, 
often  going  to  bed  hungry  till  the  tar 
was  safely  sold  ;  but  Zeke  did  not  mind 
being  hungry — he  was  used  to  it — half 
as  much  as  he  did  the  increasing  infirm- 
ity of  his  parents.  Then  he  "  cornered  " 
the  old  "boxes"  in  the  pines,  and 
"  chipped "  with  a  vengeance  till  they 
ran  full  of  turpentine.  His  first  "  dip- 
ping "  brought  a  snug  sum  of  money,  for 
it  sold  at  a  high  figure  then,  and  once 
more  peace  and  plenty  reigned  in  the 
Simmons  cabin.  Indeed,  in  a  very  short 
while  the  Simmonses  were  in  easier  cir- 
cumstances than  possibly  ever  before, 
for  the  woods  on  the  little  place  of  some 
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two  or  three  hundred  acres,  were  chock- 
full  of  lightwood,  and  the  pines  ran  tur- 
pentine at  each  chipping  as  if  anxious 
to  make  up  for  their  four  years'  idleness. 

Zeke  chipped  the  pines  and  aided  his 
father  in  the  work  of  making  barrels  to 
hold  the  dip ;'  he  also  looked  after  the 
hired  boy,  who,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  did 
all  the  hauling.  Later  he  purchased  a 
mule.     He  also  did  most  of  the  dipping. 

One  after  another  the  old  folks  died, 
leaving  Zeke  sole  heir  to  all  the  prop- 
erty ;  not  a  very  valuable  one,  to  be 
sure,  still  it  made  him  independent, 
and  really  much  better  off  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  former  fellow-soldiers  ;  for 
Zeke's  property  was  free  from  encum- 
brance. I  gave  the  boy  every  encour- 
agement, and  as  a  consequence  there 
existed  between  us  a  bond  of  friendship, 
the  strength  of  which  I  was  little  con- 
scious of  at  the  time.  And  this  bond 
was  further  strengthened  by  our  mutual 
fondness  for  sport. 

At  Appomattox,  Zeke  was  one  of  the 
three  left  of  his  company  to  surrender  ; 
all  the  rest  had  been  either  killed  or 
captured.  With  a  stout  wooden  staff, 
and  a  haversack  full  of  General  Grant's 
rations,  he  commenced  his  homeward 
march ;  but  before  clearing  the  army- 
covered  district  he  made  a  new  acquaint- 
ance. His  party  had  stopped  for  lunch 
by  the  wayside,  when  an  old  female 
hound  joined  them.  She  seemed  utterly 
lost  and  miserable.  Zeke  threw  her  the 
remains  of  his  lunch,  and  without  giving 
her  a  further  thought  resumed  his  march ; 
but  she  followed  him  on,  and  that  night 
shared  his  camp-fire.  He  had  not  the 
heart,  he  said,  to  drive  her  away,  so 
she  accompanied  him  home.  She  was 
a  fine-looking  old  black- and-tan,  with 
every  appearance  of  good  breeding. 
She  had  the  wide,  bushy  thighs  and  hairy 
half-tail  of  the  true  foxhound,  with  body 
and  foreparts  to  correspond  ;  the  long, 
arched  neck ;  high,  pointed  forehead, 
well-placed  ears,  and  muzzle,  whose 
profile  reminded  one  of  an  old  doe,  pro- 
nounced her  an  aristocrat  among  canines. 

In  a  few  weeks  she  had  pups  and 
died ;  Zeke  selected  the  best  one,  and 
managed  to  raise  it  by  compelling  a 
nanny-goat  to  yield  up  to  it,  daily,  a 
portion  of  her  well-filled  udder. 

"That's  a  fine  pup  of  Zeke's,"  I  said  to 
the  Major  one  day  when  we  all  three 
met  at  the  turpentine  distillery,  the  pup 
following  Zeke. 


"  By  George,  he's  a  rattler  !  "  replied 
the  Major.  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
thigh  and  loin  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Zeke,  pleased  enough  at 
the  admiration,  "  I  been  pesterin'  mer- 
se'f  what  ter  name  'im,  but  the  Major's 
struck  it  t'er  '  T' — I'll  call  'im  Rattler." 

It's  a  cunning  old  buck  we  expect  to 
hunt.  Usually  the  sound  of  a  horn  or 
the  babbling  of  a  hound  sends  him  steal- 
ing out  of  the  drive  before  the  stands 
can  be  filled.  Again,  he  varies  this  by 
remaining  in  his  bed  till  the  pack  liter- 
ally surrounds  him,  or  passes  by  ;  then 
springing  up,  he  dashes  back  —  some- 
times through  their  very  midst — to  leave 
the  drive  by  a  totally  unexpected  run. 
Great  caution,  I  know,  is  necessary  to 
circumvent  him,  and  to  this  end  I  re- 
solve— leaving  my  own  pack  at  home — 
to  depend  alone  upon  Zeke  Simmons' 
Rattler. 

Although  not  deficient  in  nose,  for  on 
occasion  he  will  cry  as  cold  a  trail  as 
any  hound,  Zeke's  dog  has  a  self-taught 
habit,  and  one  he  has  often  turned  to 
advantage — of  silently  hunting  till  game 
is  found.  With  him  alone,  I  argue,  we 
shall  most  likely  surprise  the  buck  in 
his  bed  ;  besides,  with  only  a  single  pur- 
suer he  will  be  less  apt  to  bolt  at  once 
for  the  river. 

While  assisting  Ben  to  confine  the 
pack,  he  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to 
accompany  me. 

"What  is  there  for  you  to  ride?"  I 
ask.    "  Tinker's  lame." 

"  Shillin'  in  de  stable,  sir;  Unker  Billy 
grubbin'  up  dat  piece  er  new  groun'." 

Shilling  is  a  diminutive  plow-horse  of 
the  wire-grass  breed.  Uncle  Billy  claims 
him,  works  him  and  pets  him.  He  is 
an  active  little  bundle  of  sinew  and  mus- 
cle, tough,  and  sometimes  as  stubborn 
as  a  mule.  As  he  and  Ben  rarely  agree, 
I  am  sure  of  some  amusement  in  the 
woods. 

"All  right,"  I  assent ;  "  saddle  him  and 
come  on." 

Zeke  is  expecting  me,  so  no  time  is 
lost  in  getting  to  the  woods.  "  Cap'n," 
he  says,  as  we  ride  slowly  through  the 
pines,  "  you  better  stan'  on  t'other  side 
the  ma'sh  this  mornin'.  The  lower  stan's 
the  bes';  an'bysendin'  Ben  ter  the  upper 
one  wi'  the  bosses,  you  mighty  apt  ter  git 
er  shoot  at  the  ole  feller." 

"  But  suppose  he  comes  out  on  this 
side,  as  he  has  usually  done  ? " 
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"  I  don'  b'lieve  he'll  tiy  it  — they  been 
shootin'  at  'im  so  much  over  hyur  ;  be- 
sides, the  win'  ain'  right  —  but  ef  he  do, 
I'll  see'  ef  I  kan  stop  'im." 

The  drive  is  one  of  the  large  poco- 
sons  so  common  to  the  lower  pine  coun- 
try. Lake-like  in  formation,  in  autumn 
it  is  usually  sufficiently  dry  to  aflford  an 
excellent  retreat  for  game.  Its  growth 
is  a  low  thick  tangle  of  bush  and  vine, 
so  giiarled  and  knotted  and  interlocked 
that  it  seems  utterly  impenetrable  ;  yet 
a  buck  with  the  widest  branching  an- 
tlers slips  throi:gh  it  at  good  speed  with 
scarcely  the  ruffle  of  a  leaf.  This  body 
of  low-gTOwing  bush  makes  a  great 
opening  in  the  pine-woods,  and  to 
me,  standing-  near  its  margin,  the  out- 
stretched fiat-topped  surface  looks  like  a 
grassy  plain.  On  the  far  side  the  even 
top-line  of  the  pines  shows  blue-green 
against  the  sky — a  relief  to  the  eye  from 
the  dazzling  rays  of  the  autumn  sunlight 
that  lies  shimmering  between. 

The  velds  of  Mashonaland  must,  I 
think,  somewhat  resemble  this.  Here 
and  there  in  the  marsh  a  young  rosemary, 
sticking  its  small  dark  top  from  out  the 
bush,  suggests  the  grotesque  head-dress 
of  an  African  chief,  the  sun's  glint  on  a 
breeze-stirred  bay-leaf  a  flash  from  the 
point  of  his  spear. 

As  I  stand  thus  playing  with  fancy,  I 
hear  the  hound.  He  is  trailing,  and  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  cries  freely. 

Surely,  I  think,  the  buck  will  never 
stand  that ;  if  he  pursue  his  usual  tactics 
he  is  already  up  and  away.  I  must  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  and  be  ready,  lest  he 
come  stealing  by." 

The  hound  is  quite  a  distance  off.  At 
first  his  voice  is  like  the  tinkle  of  a  bell. 
Then  at  intervals  it  floats  out,  clear  and 
penetrating  as  a  bugle's  call,  yet  soft  as 
an  echo  from  dreamland.  Nearer  and 
nearer  he  gradually  works  in  my  direc- 
tion, until  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
separates  us.  Finally  his  cry  ceases, 
and  for  what  seems  an  age  nothing 
breaks  the  deep  stillness.  Suddenly  he 
bursts  into  full  cry  —  a  cry  that  makes 
the  heart  leap  and  sends  the  warm  blood 
surging  through  the  veins  ;  a  cry  intel- 
ligible to  the  sportsman  as  spoken  words. 
It  tells  as  plainly  as  print,  of  the  quick 
flight  of  game,  started  from  its  lair  by 
the  dog's  instinctive,  eager  persever- 
ance. Down  through  the  center  of  the 
marsh  the  hound  rushes  in  pursuit,  pour- 
ing out  at  each  jump  wave  after  wave 


of  melody,  which  rolls  and  trills  and 
quivers  and  seems  colored  with  the 
translucent  richness  of  amber  ;  melody 
with  the  crystal  ring  in  it  of  a  half-filled 
cut-glass  goblet  when  you  rub  the  rim 
with  a  wet  finger ;  melody  in  which 
flashings  of  silver  seem  mingled  with 
mellow  gleams  of  gold. 

Ah,  Zeke  is  wrong,  after  all !  The  buck 
makes  for  the  other  side.  No,  by  all 
that's  glorious,  he  turns !  for  the  dog 
comes  back  like  a  tornado. 

The  upper  stand  is  threatened,  but 
again  he  turns  ;  and  in  the  very  center 
of  the  marsh  runs  the  circle  of  a  great 
big  "  O."  I  brush  up  my  hat-brim  and 
tighten  my  grasp  on  the  gun,  a  muzzle- 
loader — for  'tis  before  we  are  able  to  buy 
breech-loaders.  Will  he  come  out  this 
time  ?  No  ;  he  again  threatens  the  up- 
per stand,  dodges  like  a  fox  in  front  of 
it,  and,  by  George  !  here  he  is,  almost 
upon  me. 

Steady  now.  What  a  magnificent  head 
of  horns  !  He  leaves  the  brush  with  a 
bound  and  stops  short  to  listen.  The 
motion  I  make  in  throwing  up  my  gun 
discovers  me,  and  with  another  bound 
he  is  off.  I  am  dead  on  him,  I  think, 
and  pull  the  trigger. 

"  Bang ! " 

At  the  gun's  crack  he  stumbles,  lowers 
his  tail  and  almost  falls  ;  but  immediate- 
ly recovering,  swiftly  skims  the  ground 
in  the  low,  shrinking,  squatting  attitude 
so  peculiar  to  every  living  thing  fleeing 
an  impending  blow. 

''  Bang  "  again  !  but  he  straightens  up 
and  keeps  on. 

Rattler  comes  flying  out  in  hot  pur- 
suit just  as  Ben  dashes  up  with  the 
horses. 

"  Did  you  hit  'im,  sir  ?  "  is  the  boy's 
eager  inquiry. 

*'  I  think  so,"  is  my  reply,  and  mount- 
ing, ride  rapidly  after  the  hound.  Strain- 
ing through  the  pines,  I  hear  a  blunder- 
ing behind,  and  glance  back  to  see  Shil- 
ling's heels  in  the  air  with  Ben  rolling 
over  and  over  on  the  wire  grass.  Just 
then  Toby  rises  at  a  log,  on  the  far 
side  of  which  I  discover,  while  in  mid- 
air, a  cavernous-looking  clayhole.  Toby 
sees  it,  too,  and  I  feel  the  quiver  of  a 
new  link  loosened  as  he  springs. 

He  lands  safely,  though,  and  with  a 
defiant  snort  dashes  on. 

As  I  overtake  the  hound  the  chase 
leads  into  another  marsh  ;  here  Ben  re- 
joins me,  none  the  worse  for  his  fall, 
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and  we  spin  around  the  edge  to  the 
right.  But,  alas  !  we  are  wrong,  for  as 
we  pull  up  to  listen,  the  hound,  running 
hard,  is  bearing  off  to  the  left.  Back 
we  speed  ;  the  brown  pine-straw  which 
carpets  the  sandy  soil  giving  to  the  foot- 
falls of  the  horses  a  deadened,  muffled 
sound,  to  find  the  chase  once  more  in 
the  open  pine-woods.  It  leads  toward 
a  mill-pond.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  we  swiftly  follow,  to  see  the 
wounded  buck  leap  into  the  shallow 
water  with  the  hound  close  at  his  heels. 

The  deer  turns  upon  the  hound  in 
about  three  feet  of  water,  and  with  a 
lick  from  his  antlers  sends  him  out  of 
sight  beneath.  A  little  fyst,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  turpentine  laborer  at  work 
near  by,  bounds  down  to  the  pond,  go- 
ing pluckily  to  the  hound's  assistance. 
Together  the  two  dogs  renew  the  attack; 
and  as  the  buck  turns  to  fight  off  the 
smaller  dog,  the  hound  makes  a  dash  at 
his  throat.  Impeded  by  the  water,  the 
buck  meets  him  with  a  vicious  stab,  the 
long,  sharp  prongs  striking  the  good  dog 
fair  in  the  chest. 

Dismounting,  I  hurriedly  commence 
to  reload.  As  I  do  so,  the  laborer  runs 
up,  followed  by  Zeke  on  his  mule  ;  they 
both  plunge  into  the  pond  to  join  in  the 
fight,  but  before  either  can  be  of  assist- 
ance, the  hound,  making  another  dash, 
fastens  his  fangs  in  the  buck's  throat. 

The  struggling  animals  churn  the 
black-looking  water  into  a  white  foam  ; 
Zeke  in  vain  tries  to  shoot ;  but  the  work 
is  done  by  the  negro  laborer,  who  de- 
livers with  his  long-handled,  iron-bladed, 
assagai-looking  dipper  a  couple  of  swift 
strokes  upon  the  buck's  head. 

When  the  deer  is  dead  the  hound 
comes  out.  After  shaking  himself  vig- 
orously, he  lies  down  upon  the  sandy 
beach. 

Quickly  approaching,  I  find  the  blood 
running  in  a  stream  from  a  gaping 
wound  in  the  chest. 

"Zeke,  old  fellow,"  I  say,  "Rattler 
has  finished  his  course  in  a  blaze  of 
glor}^" 

"  Great  Caesar  !  can't  you  do  some'n' 
fer  'im  ?  "  said  he,  falling  upon  his  knees 
and  taking  the  dog's  head  in  his  hands. 
"  Rattler !  pup !  Good  Lord,  Cap'n, 
he's  stobbed  clean  ter  the  holler  ! " 

But  we  could  do  nothing  to  save  him. 
Until  the  film  of  death  blotted  out 
vision,  the  dog  looked  Zeke  lovingly  in 
the  face. 


We  had  a  funeral  there  in  the  pine- 
woods  then,  at  which  were,  at  least, 
two  sincere  mourners.  Zeke  lined  the 
grave  with  his  saddle-cloth,  and  when 
the  filling-in  was  complete,  Ben  solemnly 
erected,  as  a  head-board  and  marker,  the 
piece  of  a  fat  lightwood  limb. 

"  Never  mind,  Zeke,"  said  I,  as  we 
were  about  to  part,  "  I  have  nine  of  his 
sons  and  daughters  at  home  ;  you  shall 
have  your  pick  of  the  lot." 

"  I'm  'fraid  I'll  never  have  ernuther 
dog  like  Rattler,"  he  responded,  sorrow- 
fully shaking  his  head. 

Zeke  refused  any  part  of  the  buck, 
so  with  the  laborer's  assistance  I  took 
it  home.  While  the  negroes  dressed  it 
I  overheard  the  following  eulogy  from 
Ben  : 

"  Hit's  hard  on  Zeke  ter  lose  dat  dog  ; 
but  one  thing  cert'n,  ef  he  kept  on  livin', 
dare  wouldn't  er  bin  no  game  in  dese 
woods  'fo'  long — he  ketched  might'  nigh 
ev'ything  he  got  after." 

^  t^  ^  ^  5(5 

Eighteen  months  afterwards  Zeke 
has  almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  his  old 
favorite — a  young  dog  that  bids  fair  to 
equal  in  every  respect  his  sire,  for  Zeke 
has  taken  great  pains  in  raising  and 
training  him.  But  in  the  mean  time 
Zeke  has  married,  and,  I'm  afraid,  not 
happily.  His  wife  is  discontented  with 
her  lot  in  life,  peevish  and  rather  lazy 
for  a  workingman's  wife. 

One  evening  in  the  previous  Decem- 
ber— ^some  time  before  his  marriage  — 
he  made  me  a  visit.  Just  before  leav- 
ing he  suddenly  asked  : 

"  Cap'n,  ef  you'd  been  keepin'  comp'ny 
with  er  gyirl  twell  she  'sisted  on  it, 
would  you  marry  'er  ?" 

I  knew  in  a  moment  that  his  inquiry 
was  not  an  idle  one,  for  Zeke  was  not 
given  to  that  kind  of  idle  talk  ;  the  man's 
countenance  showed  serious  concern. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  evasively. 

Then  he  told  me  the  whole  story  ;  a 
story  that  was  pathetic  enough  in  the 
telling,  and  one  that  showed  the  frail- 
ty of  man's  nature  under  temptation. 
When  he  was  through  I  advised  him 
very  frankly  not  to  marry  ;  for  I  was 
convinced  that  something  was  wrong — 
something  behind  it  all,  of  which  he  was 
ignorant.  He  appeared  disappointed, 
and  left  me  in  rather  low  spirits.  When 
next  I  saw  him  he  told  me  he  thought 
there  was  but  one  proper  course  open 
to  him  ;  and  so  they  were  married. 
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It  is  Slimmer  time  aoain,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  turpentine  getters  erowd  the 
interior  of  a  little  eountry  store.  This 
store  is  at  the  turpentine  distillery,  and 
is  an  important  part  of  that  plant.  It 
serves  to  keep  the  neighborhood  sup- 
plied with  needed  goods,  on  which  the 
proprietor  makes  no  small  profit.  It  is 
flush  times  with  producer  and  manufac- 
turer alike,  for  the  price  of  dip  is  more 
than  iisually  remunerative,  and  all  who 
handle  it  in  any  shape,  make  money.  It 
takes  large  remittances  of  cash  each  day 
to  enable  the  distiller  to  buy  all  the 
crude  dip  otfered  him — cash  brought  to 
him  from  the  nearest  banking  town  by 
the  steamboat  captains,  whose  vessels, 
plying  upon  the  adjacent  stream,  con- 
vey to  market  all  the  rosin  and  spirits 
manufactured  at  the  still.  This  money 
is  carelessly  taken  care  of,  both  by  the 
captain,  who  brings  it  from  the  bank, 
and  the  distiller,  who  receives  it  on 
arrival. 

The  steamer  has  come  and  gone,  and 
the  clerk  comes  up  from  the  landing 
with  the  mail-bag  and  a  couple  of  pack- 
ages of  money  in  large,  yellow  envel- 
opes. These  he  hands  to  the  proprietor, 
and  then  empties  the  contents  of  the 
mail-bag  onto  the  counter  of  the  store, 
where  various  people  turn  the  letters 
and  papers  about  in  search  of  mail  mat- 
ter which  may  be  addressed  to  them- 
selves. The  proprietor  thrusts  the 
money  packages  into  the  side-pocket 
of  his  thin  alpaca  coat,  and  with  others 
picks  out  his  own  mail  and  proceeds  to 
read  it.  His  letters  consist  mainly  of 
advices  from  his  commission  merchants 
in  the  market  town.  Their  contents 
are  evidently  not  unsatisfactory,  but  he 
makes  no  comment  on  the  state  of  the 
market. 

"  Look  in  the  Star,  Bob  Bryant,"  said 
Joe  Willis,  a  rather  talkative  specimen 
of  the  pine-woods,  "  an'  see  ef  yaller  dip 
hain't  riz  ;  I  know  virgin's  up  in  the 
pict'ers,  er  Jim  King  would  a  said  'twus 
down." 

"Three  an'  a  quarter  a  bar'l,"  said 
Bob,  after  scanning  the  paper.  ''  Hit 
ain'  no  higher'n  'twus  las'  Saddy." 

The  distiller  smiled.  "  I  pay  you  that 
for  it  here,  boys,"  said  he,  '*  and  you  save 
the  freight." 

"  Yes,"  said  Streety  Hair,  a  slow-going 
but  rather  careful  man  of  few  words, 
"  yes,  but  hyur  in  ernuther  place  in  the 
paper  hit  ses  rosum's  edvancin',  an'  so  is 


spcrets,"  and  he  pointed  out  the  news  in 
the  paper  Bob  had  laid  down  in  disgust. 

"  Rosum's  two  sixty,  an'  sperets  forty- 
seben  cents,"  said  Joe  Willis,  reading 
the  market  reports  over  Hair's  shoulder. 
"  Bully  fer  you.  Street  Hair  !  "  exclaimed 
he,  and  then  turning  to  the  distiller,  he 
said  :  "Jim  King,  you  got  to  bid  up  on 
tu'pemtine,  else  we  fellers  'ill  all  ship." 

"All  right,  boys,"  said  King,  "  try  it.  I 
got  mo'  dip  on  the  yards  now'n  I  want ; 
I'm  only  buyin'  it  to  'comodate  you." 

"  I  allers  hyurd  it  paid  ter  be  'como- 
datin',"  retorted  Joe,  with  a  laugh ; 
"  that's  the  way  the  cat  jumps  wi'  you,  I 
reckin." 

"Well,"  said  Bob  Bryant,  "hyur's  one 
ain'  gwinter  ship  ;  them  fellers  down 
ter  town'll  take  yer  stuff  an'll  sell  it  fer 
yer,  an'  then  they'll  sen'  yer  back  the 
purtiest  kin'  uv  er  bill  er  sale — what  they 
calls  er  s'lolQ-ment,  but  the  most  uv  it's 
charges.  Ther's  freightige,  an'  wofiige, 
an'  cooperige,  an'  cyartige,  an'  wayige, 
an'  samplige,  an'  the  Lord  only  knows 
how  many  mo'  kins'  er  'iges,'  an'  fin'ly 
they  sticks  in  the'r  co'missions.  When 
they  git  thoo  chargin',  an'  take  it  all  outen 
yer  returns,  they  ain't  ernuff  lef  ter 
grease  er  giinlit." 

The  crowd  laughed  good-humoredly. 

"  Got  eny  good  merlasses,  Jim  ?"  asked 
Zeke,  approaching  King  with  a  big  jug 
in  his  hand. 

"  Good  as  you  ever  popped  your  bill 
into,  Zeke,"  replied  King.  "Come  this 
way;"  and  the  two  went  back  into  the 
shed-room,  where  most  of  the  heavy 
groceries  were  kept. 

"  How  do  yer  sell  'em  ?"  asked  Zeke. 

"  Fifty  cents  a  gallon  ;  but  then  they're 
better  than  any  I  ever  had  before,"  said 
King,  using  the  plural,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  community.  "  We'll  have  to 
open  a  new  barrel,  too,"  said  he,  re- 
moving his  coat.  "  Lay  this  on  the  coun- 
ter and  come  and  help  me  put  it  on  the 
skids." 

Zeke  brought  the  coat  into  the  store, 
and  after  removing  his  own — which  was 
a  garment  very  similar  to  King's — laid 
them  both  on  the  counter,  near  a  pile  of 
drygoods.  He  then  returned  to  assist 
the  storekeeper. 

"  Come,  Viry,"  said  Zeke,  as  at  last  he 
and  King  entered  the  store,  "  les'  go  ;  I 
got  that  fodder  ter  tie  up  this  ev'nin'." 

"  Zeke  an'  Viry's  in  er  pow'ful  hurry 
ter  git  home,"  remarked  Joe  Willis  as 
the  two  drove  off  in  their  cart. 
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"  Looks  like  hit  mout  rain  to'ards 
night,"  said  Streety  Hair,  examining- the 
clouds,  "  an'  Zeke  don'  want  his  fodder 
to  git  wet. " 

"  Zeke  thinks  mo'  nv  that  dog  uv 
his'n  then  he  do  uv  his  fodder,  er  eny- 
thing  else,"  observed  Joe  Willis.  "Hel- 
lo, Ammy  !  "  he  shouted  to  a  tallow- 
faced  lad,  who  came  driving  up  by 
the  store  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  "  got 
some  new  un's  a'ready  ? " 

"  Um-humn,"  replied  the  boy,  curtly, 
as  he  passed  on. 

"  What's  come  'r  his  others  ? "  asked 
Bob  Bryant,  who  lived  across  the  river, 
and  rather  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

"  Why,  hain't  you  hyurd  ? "  exclaimed 
Joe,  answering  the  question  by  asking 
one.  "  Es  Ammy  wus  comin'  ter  the  still 
las'  week  er  drivin'  uv  his  steers  an' 
with  that  little  fyst  dog  er  his'n  walkin' 
long  under  the  cyart,  lightnin'  struck 
the  whole  kerboodle  uv  'em,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  big  road.  Hit  killed  the 
steers,  an'  the  dog,  too,  but  hit  never 
phased  Ammy." 

In  the  mean  time  Ammy  Melvin  had 
approached  the  proprietor.  "  Jim  King," 
said  he,  "is  this  hyur  the  way  you  fling 
money  erbout  ?  "  at  the  same  time  hand- 
ing him  a  crumpled-up  yellow  envelope. 
"  I  reckin,"  the  lad  added,  "  I  had  orter 
kept  that  money  ter  make  up  fer  the 
way  you  done  me  'bout  that  yaller  dip 
las'  winter  ;  that  is,"  he  continued,  "  ef 
hit's  yourn.  I  wus  thinkin'  hit  mout 
b'long  ter  Zeke  Simmons,  an'  he  drapt 
it.     I  met  'im  down  the  road  er  piece." 

King  took  the  package  and  drew  from 
it  a  fifty  dollar  bill ;  he  then  examined 
the  envelope,  started,  and  hurriedly 
searched  for  his  coat.  When  he  found 
it,  its  pockets  contained  only  one  pack- 
age of  the  money  brought  him  that  day. 

"  Good  God,  Ammy,  where'd  you 
find  this  ? "  he  asked  excitedly. 

"  Down  yander  by  the  branch  ;  in  the 
ve'y  place  you  flung  it,  I  reckin,"  an- 
swered the  boy. 

King  reflected  a  moment,  and  after 

thanking  the  boy,  called  one  of  his  men 

to  mind  the  store  and  went  off. 

***** 

That  afternoon,  while  busy  with  his 
fodder  (the  blades  of  Indian  corn  which 
are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  tied  in 
small  bundles,  and  later,  when  cured, 
into  larger  ones)  Zeke  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  the  deputy-sheriff  walk 
up. 


"  Hello,  Art  West !  you  ain'  lost, 
is  you  ? "  was  his  jocular  greeting ; 
"  what  you  piroutin'  'round  hyur  after, 
this  tiine  o'  day  ?  " 

"  I  am  after  you,  Zeke,"  said  the  sher- 
iff soberly  ;  "  Jim  King's  'cused  you  er 
takin'  some  money  outen  his  coat-pockit 
at  the  sto'  this  mornin'."  Zeke  looked 
at  the  sheriff  to  see  if  he  was  joking  ; 
he  probably  saw  that  he  was  not,  for  he 
broke  forth  angrily  : 

"  Jim  King's  er  liar  an'  er  scound'el ! 
He  better  not  tell  me  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  I  got  my 
duty  ter  do,  liar  er  no  liar  ;  I'll  say  this 
much  tho',  an'  I  told  him  the  same 
thing  ter  his  face  :  I  don'  b'lieve  you 
tuck  it  no  mo'n  I  did.  I  got  two  war- 
rants fer  you,"  he  continued,  "  one  ter 
look  fer  the  money,  an'  t'other  ter  fetch 
you  back  wi'  me." 

"Art  West!"  said  Zeke,  pale  with 
passion  and  excitement,  "  ain'  you  jokin' 
me  'bout  all  this  ?  By  God,  man  !  I  won' 
Stan'  no  sich  foolishness  !" 

"  I  ain'  foolin',  Zeke,"  replied  the  sher- 
iff, "  I  wish  't  I  wus  !  " 

"  Then,"  said  Zeke,  striking  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand  with  the  clenched  fist  of 
his  right,  "  I'll  make  somebody  suffer 
fer  this  'fo'  I'm  done  wi'  'em." 

The  two  went  to  the  house.  "  Viry," 
said  Zeke,  "  Jim  King's  'cused  me  er 
stealin'  his  money,  an'  the  sheriff's  come 
ter  look  for  it." 

The  woman  turned  pale,  but  made 
no  response.  "  Sarch  !  "  cried  Zeke,  too 
overwhelmed  with  passion  to  notice  her, 
"  sarch  er  /lones'  man's  house  !  I  ain' 
'fraid  you'll  fin'  it  hyur  !  All  the  money 
I  got's  in  this  !  "  and  he  drew  from  his 
pants  pocket  a  leathern  wallet.  The 
officer  took  it,  and  opening  it,  found  only 
a  small  sum  of  money. 

"That,"  shouted  Zeke,  "is  ev'y  cent 
I  got  in  the  worl',  'cep'n  er  hunderd  an' 
fifty  dollers  Jim  King  owes  me  on  las' 
dippin' — dam'im!  "  The  officer  continued 
his  search  through  a  chest  of  drawers, 
a  trunk  or  two,  behind  the  clock,  and 
finally  among  the  few  books. 

"Wher's  the  coat  you  had  on  this 
mornin',  Zeke  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Hangin'  on  that  peg,"  answered 
Zeke,  pointing  to  it. 

West  walked  over  to  the  garment,  felt 
in  the  pockets  and  drew  forth  a  consid- 
erable roll  of  greenbacks. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  ejaculated,  stagger- 
ing back.     Zeke   ran  to  him  with  eyes 
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ready  to  bulge  from  their  sockets.  The 
officer  slowl}'  unrolled  and  counted  the 
money. 

"  Nine  hunderd  an'  fifty  dollers  !  "  said 
he,  as  if  talking-  to  himself  ;  "  that's  ed- 
zackly  -what  Jim  said  hit  wus." 

"  Viry,"  said  Zeke,  huskil}^,  "  you 
know  anything-  'bout  that  money  ? " 

"  Me  ?  "  answered  the  woman  indig- 
nantly. "  I  never  seed  it  twell  this 
minit." 

"  Some  hell-fired  scound'el  put  it  in 
my  pockit  at  the  sto'  then  !  "  exclaimed 
Zeke.  "  I  tell  5"ou,  Art  West,  I  ain'  never 
had  my  ban's  on  that  money,  an'  I  never 
sot  eyes  on  it  twell  now." 

"  That'll  be  hard  ter  prove,  Zeke,"  re- 
plied the  officer ;  git  yo'  coat ;  you'll 
have  ter  go  long  'er  me  ter  the  magis- 
trate's." 

Zeke  was  dumfounded  ;  mechanically 
he  obe3"ed  the  officer,  and  when  he  was 
ready  he  said  :  "  I'll  be  back  sometime 
to  night,  Viry  ;  ef  they  sen'  me  ter  jail, 
we  kain'  start  twell  mornin'." 

That  night  Zeke,  accompanied  by  the 
officer,  came  to  get  my  signature  to  a 
bond  for  his  appearance  at  the  next 
term  of  the  court ;  for  the  magistrate 
had  decided  he  must  be  bound  over, 
or  be  committed,  to  await  a  trial  by  a 
higher  tribunal  than  his.  I  signed  the 
bond  and  Zeke  was  released  from  cus- 
tody. After  the  officer  had  gone  Zeke 
said  :  "  Cap'n,  I  hope  you  don'  think  I 
tuck  that  money." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  I,  "  you  are 
the  innocent  victim  of  some  one  else's 
deviltry.  Have-  you  any  idea  who  it 
might  be  ? " 

"  I  have  thought,  sir,  but  I  d-on'knoiv," 
he  answered  gloomily,  "en  ef  what  I 
thinks  is  so,  hit's  jess  es  bad  es  ef  I  tuck 
it  myse'f." 

As  I  looked  at  him  he  avoided  my 
eye.  "  You  must  have  legal  advice," 
said  I,  "  at  once.  Won't  King  drop  the 
prosecution,  now  that  his  money  has 
been  recovered  ? " 

"  He  did  try,  sir,  but  the  magistrate 
said  he  couldn't.  No,  sir  ;  there  ain' 
no  he'p  fer  it ;  I'm  er  ruined  man  any- 
how, an'  might  es  well  go  t'  the  peniten- 
tiary es  not."  There  was  a  sadness  in 
his  tone  which  indicated  utter  despair. 

I  could  give  him  no  comfort ;  so  we 
stood  there,  on  either  side  of  the  hall 
table,  with  the  candle  flickering  between 
us,  each  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts. 
The   crickets    chirped   merrily  within  ; 


without,  the  locusts  and  the  katydids 
filled  the  summer  night's  air  with  their 
monotonous  songs  —  a  chorus  of  sighs, 
it  seemed  to  be.  A  big  black  beetle, 
attracted  by  the  light,  flew  into  the  hall 
b}^  the  open  door,  and  striking  the  wall 
with  a  loud  thump,  fell  to  the  floor. 
This  roused  us  both,  and  Zeke  turned  to 
go.  I  followed  him  out  to  the  gate,  and 
long  after  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  of  the  somber  pines,  the  quick 
snort  of  his  fast-walking  mule  came 
echoing  back  through  the  silence  of  the 
night. 

When  the  court  convened,  the  open- 
ing- day  found  Zeke  and  myself  closeted 
with  his  lawyer. 

"Well,"  said  the  attorney,  "  I  really 
see  very  little  chance  to  clear  you. 
Nothing  but  the  confession  of  the  guilty 
party  is  sure  to  do  it,  and  as  you  decline 
to  make  an  effort  to  find  the  guilty  one, 
I'm  afraid  you'll  be  convicted.  You  see 
the  money  was  found  in  your  possession 
—  no  matter  how  it  came  there  —  and 
that  will  seem  to  the  jury  positive  evi- 
dence of  guilt.  However,  I'll  make  the 
best  fight  for  you  I  can." 

And  he  did  ;  but  the  jury  found  Zeke 

guilty,  and  the  judge  sentenced  him  to 

five   years'  imprisonment  in  the   State 

penitentiary. 

***** 

At  the  distillery,  some  days  after 
court,  a  knot  of  King's  customers  dis- 
cussed the  trial  as  they  stood  or  sat  in 
various  attitudes  in  the  grateful  shade 
of  a  wide-branching  oak. 

"  Hit's  my  'pinion  they've  sent  er  in- 
nocent man  ter  the  penitentiary,"  said 
Bob  Bryant,  spitting  a  mouthful  of  to- 
bacco juice  against  a  rosin  barrel  stand- 
ing near,  "  though  I  b'lieve  Zeke  knows, 
er  he  thinks  he  do,  sump'n'  'bout  it." 

"  Why'n't  he  sesso,  then,  at  the  trial  ?  " 
asked  Joe  Willis  ;  "  'pear  like  he  didn' 
try  ter  'fend  hisse'f." 

"  Tha's  what  makes  me  say  what  I  do," 
said  Bob  ;  "  I  don'  b'lieve  he  wanted  ter 
'fend  hisse'f.  Min'  you,  I  ain'  callin'  no 
names,  an'  I  ain'ter  gwinter,  'cause  what 
I  say  is  only  my  'pinion." 

"What's  gwinter  come 'uv  Viry,  an' 
Zeke's  corn  crap,  an'  his  tu'pemtine 
boxes  ?"  asked  Streety  Hair. 

"  Zeke  hired  Ammy  Melvin  ter  stay 
with  'er  an'  'ten'  ter  things,"  said  Joe, 
"  an'  I  reckin  he  couldn'  er  done  er  bet- 
ter thing  ;  though  Ammy  wouldn'  'gree 
ter  stay  twell  he  had  er  talk  wi'  Zeke 
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an'  then  one  wi'  Viry  off  ter  theyselves. 
He's  er  pow'rful  quare  bo}^,  enyhow,  an' 
when  he  tuck  'er  in  that  lawyer's  back- 
room, we  hyurd  'er  cryin'  an'  gwine  on 
es  he  wus  talkin'  t'er,  an'  when  they 
come  out  he  wouldn'  mo'n  let  'er  say 
'good-by'  ter  Zeke,  fo'  he  fetched  'er 
right  home  " 

Zeke's  hound,  Wrangler,  had  accom- 
panied him  to  court,  and  when  I  went 
to  tell  the  unfortunate  fellow  good-by 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  buckskin  thong,  and 
calling  the  dog  to  him,  tied  it  around  his 
neck. 

"  Cap'n,"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  ter 
take  the  dog  ;  he  won't  do  me  no  mo' 
good,  an'  I'd  ruther  you'd  have  'im  then 
enybody  else.  You'll  have  ter  chain  'im, 
though,  when  you  git  home ;  maybe 
when  he  kain'  fin'  me  he'll  stay  wi'  you  ; 
I  never  'spect  ter  see  'm  erg'in,  f  er  five 
years  is  er  long  time.  Good-by,  Wrang- 
ler, pup  !  "  said  the  poor  fellow,  stroking 
the  dog's  head  and  ears.  "  God  bless  you, 
sir  !  Ef  you  kin  write  me  er  letter  once 
an'  erwhile,  tellin'  me  'bout  your  hunts ; 
hit  will  do  me  er  pow'r  er  good." 

From  time  to  time  during  the  winter 
and  spring  I  heard  from  Zeke.  He  was 
employed  in  the  penitentiary  shoe-shop. 
Vira  and  Ammy  had  in  the  mean  time 
worked  like  beavers  in  saving  the  crop 
and  getting  the  turpentine  to  market. 
The  woman  seemed  imbued  with  new 
life  ;  she  did  the  work  of  a  man.  When 
summer  came  again,  they  had  another 
fine  crop  growing,  and  the  turpentine 
boxes  were  regularly  hacked  and  dip- 
ped. In  August,  just  one  year  since  the 
falling  of  that  great  shadow  on  Zeke's 
life,  came  one  of  those  forest  fires 
which  sometimes  break  out  to  destroy 
the  pineries  by  the  square  mile.  The 
face  of  the  earth  was  as  dry  as  a  tin- 
der-box, and  the  air  was  hot  and  sultry. 
News  came  late  one  afternoon  that  the 
woods  to  the  northward  were  on  fire, 
and  unless  checked  during  the  night, 
would  next  day  sweep  down  upon  us  in 
the  lower  settlements.  Daylight  found 
every  man  and  boy  capable  of  work  on 
their  way  to  battle  with  this  dread  ele- 
ment. 

The  morning  sun  shone  like  a  great 
ball  of  fire  as  it  rose  through  an  atmos- 
phere of  smoke  which  appeared  literally 
to  surround  the  earth.  At  times  it  was 
completely  obscured,  and  by  high  noon 


dense  columns  of  black  smoke,  nearer 
by,  rolled  up  over  the  tree-tops  and  pro- 
claimed that  the  enemy  was  unchecked. 
Roads  were  hurriedly  plowed,  water 
was  hauled,  and  sprinkled  upon  the 
grass  and  ground  and  tree-trunks  across 
a  narrow  neck  of  woods  between  two 
swamps ;  for  if  the  fire  was  allowed  to 
pass  this  point  we  should  be  undone. 
And  this  point  was  near  the  upper  line 
of  Zeke  Simmons'  land.  Ammy  and 
Vira  were  there,  as  well  as  almost  every 
available  person  in  the  neighborhood. 
Some  two  hundred  yards  back  of  the 
public  road  upon  which  we  stood  in 
battle  array,  armed  with  green  pine- 
boughs,  pitchforks,  shovels,  rakes,  hoes 
— anything  and  everything  to  fight  fire 
with — was  an  old  unused  road.  Thither 
Ammy  went  at  his  own  suggestion,  to 
prepare  a  second  line  of  defense.  He 
took  with  him  Vira  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
boys.  Through  the  soft,  sandy  soil 
he  plowed  furrow  after  furrow,  while 
the  woman  and  the  boys  raked  away 
the  pine-straw.  Finally  he  sent  me  a 
message  that  he  should,  as  a  last  resort, 
fire  the  woods  on  the  upper  edge  that 
the  flames  might  burn  in  our  direction, 
and  meeting  the  fire  from  above,  leave 
nothing  for  it  to  feed  on  further. 

"  We  tried  that  yistiday,"  said  a  man 
from  the  upper  settlements,  "  an'  it 
didn't  do  no  good  ;  ef  he  sticks  fire  ter 
them  woods  down  there,  it's  good-by 
ter  youns." 

"  Don't  you  see  the  win's  blowin'  f 'om 
us  ter  him  ? "  said  another.  "  The  fire'll 
blow  'crost  that  narrow  road  an'  get 
erway  f'om  'em  'fo*  you  kin  say  Jack 
Roberson." 

"  Yes,"    said    the     messenger,     '*  but 

'  Ammy  ses  how  this  fire  up  hyur'll  suck 

his'n  in,  an'  make  it  burn  this  erway  ;  he 

says  he  won'  light  his'n  twell  see's  you 

kain't  stop  the  one  that's  comin'  hyur." 

"  Tell  Ammy,"  said  I,  "  that  his  plan  is 
a  good  one  if  properly  carried  out,  and 
only  to  be  put  in  practice  in  case  we 
fail  to  stop  the  fire  at  this  point.  Now 
go  back,  and  be  sure  you  don't  fire  the 
woods  unless  it's  necessary." 

Heavens  !  how  hot  it  was.  As  the 
flames  came  on,  the  very  air  seemed  on 
fire.  Great  sheets  of  flame  leaped  from 
the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
pines,  to  wither  and  scorch  their  ever- 
green boughs.  We  had  raked  the  straw 
from  the  white  sandy  soil  for  a  space  a 
hundred  yards  in  width,  and  stood  ready 
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on  tiie  hither  side  to  do  battle  with  what- 
ever crossed.  The  roar  of  the  advancing 
flames  tilled  the  earth  and  sky,  and  the 
black  smoke  rolled  upward  and  dark- 
ened the  lig"ht  of  day  ;  but  the  flames 
lighted  np  the  lower  strata  till  it  seemed 
a  veritable  inferno,  with  lis — only  lack- 
ing forked  tails  —  its  imps.  And  over 
all  was  heard  the  dismal  shouts  of  the 
more  timid  or  more  excitable  along  our 
line,  as  if  chanting  their  own  requiem. 
As  the  fire  approached  the  raked  place 
in  our  front,  it  sent  out  great  tongues  of 
sheet-flame,  greedy  for  more  prey.  They 
seemed  to  feed  upon  the  air  itself,  and 
only  vanished  when  almost  in  our  very 
faces,  spitting  out  across  the  line  burn- 
ing branches  of  trees,  twigs  and  leaves, 
which  the  fiery  blast  carried  a  distance 
quite  suflicient  to  throw  them  upon 
the  unburnt  or  unraked  portion  of  the- 
woods. 

In  a  moment  several  little  flames 
made  their  appearance  in  our  rear  ;  they 
were  immediately  pounced  upon  and 
outed,  but  they  came  with  greater  fre- 
quency, notwithstanding  we  worked  like 
beavers.  The  smoke  was  stifling,  blind- 
ing, and  presently  we  realized  that  the 
fire  had  run  over  us  and  was  already 
leaping  and  burning  the  woods  far  to 
our  rear  ;  it  had  overflown  our  range  of 
vision  in  the  almost  impenetrable  gloom 
of  smoke,  and  was  gone. 

As  we  stood,  defeated  and  gazing  in 
despair,  we  heard  shouts  on  the  line 
of  the  old  road  and  saw  a  counter  flame 
leap  high  in  the  air.  Bending  our  way, 
sucked  in  by  the  .old  enemy,  we  then 
saw  a  grand  and  awful  charge  of  the 
same  element,  one  line  against  the  other. 
Angrier  and  angrier  both  lines  seemed 
to  grow,  and  louder  and  louder  they 
both  seemed  to  roar.  The  flames  tow- 
ered above  the  tree-tops,  sent  heaven- 
ward long  forked  tongues  of  flame  as 
the  two  lines  met,  and  with  one  last  re- 
sounding roar,  together  expired.  Am- 
my's  plan  had  been  successfully  worked. 

We  walked  across  to  the  old  road  as 
soon  as  we  could,  and  found  that  Vira 
had  been  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  burned. 
She  had  taken  a  handful  of  pine-straw 
and  gone  to  the  upper  end  of  the  line  in 
order  to  start  the  fire  at  a  given  signal. 
In  some  manner  her  light  cotton  skirts 
became  ignited,  and  in  the  excitement 
and  confusion  her  efforts  at  self-preser- 
vation had  not  been  observed  till  too 
late.    When  we  reached  the   scene,  she 


had  been  stripped  of  nearly  all  her  cloth- 
ing and  lay  prone  upon  the  sand.  They 
took  her  home  and  summoned  a  doctor  ; 
late  in  the  afternoon — when  all  danger 
of  a  further  outbreak  of  the  fire  had 
passed — I  called  by  to  see  if  I  could  ren- 
der assistance.  I  found  a  number  of  the 
neighbors  with  her,  male  and  female, 
and  the  doctor,  who  expressed  grave 
doubts  of  her  recovery.  That  night  near 
bedtime  she  sent  for  me,  I  found  her 
in  great  pain  and  evidently  sinking, 
"  Cap'n,"  said  she,  as  I  drew  up  beside 
the  bed,  "the  doctor  ses  I'm  goin'  ter 
die,  an'  I  b'lieve  'im — I'm  burnt  all  in- 
side. I  don't  wanter  die,  though,  twell  I 
do  sump'n'  ter  git  Zeke  outer  the  peni- 
tentiary. Cap'n,  Zeke  never  took  that 
money  ;  he  didn'  know  no  mo'  'bout  it 
than  you  did.     I  tuck  it " 

"  Stop  ! "  said  I,  "  have  you  ever  ac- 
knowledged this  to  any  one  previous  to 
your  getting  burned  ? " 

"  I  told  Ammy  'bout  it  that  day  in  the 
lawyer's  office  when  he  said  he  wouldn't 
stay  an'  take  keer  uv  Zeke's  things, 
lessen  I'd  promis'  ter  work  an'  save 
'ginst  he  got  out.  I  wanted  ter  'knowl- 
edge it  'fo'  you  all,  but  he  wouldn't  let 
me — he  said  'twus  too  late  then  ;  people 
'uld  think  I  wus  jes  try  in'  ter  save  Zeke, 
an'  wouldn't  b'lieve  me.  I  know  I  orter 
'knowledged  it  in  cote,"  she  said  with  a 
sigh,  "  an'  I  started  once  ter  do  it,  but 
Zeke  hilt  me  down,  an'  I  wus  too  big  er 
coward  ter  do  it,  anyhow.  I  been  er  bad 
'oman,  Cap'n,  an'  fooled  Zeke  inter 
marryin'  me." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  you  really  wish  to 
make  a  confession  that  will  serve  to  set 
your  husband  free,  it  must  be  done  in 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate  —  I  will 
send  for  one." 

"  Send  fer  Uncle  Jimmy  Cain,"  said 
she  ;  "he's  er  preacher,  too  ;  I  want  him 
ter  pray  fer  me." 

When  the  magistrate  came  she  made 
substantially  the  following  confession: 
She  saw  King's  coat  on  the  counter, 
but  didn't  know  her  husband's  was  with 
it ;  the  two  coats  were  exactly  alike. 
When  the  other  woman  was  called 
away  she  turned  over  a  bolt  of  calico, 
and  in  doing  so  disturbed  the  coats.  A 
package  of  money  fell  to  the  floor  ;  she 
knew  it  fell  from  King's  coat-pocket 
and  she  picked  it  up.  She  didn't  know 
why  she  did  so,  but  under  a  bad  impulse 
she  opened  the  package  and  took  out 
the  money,  placing  the  envelope — as  she 
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thought — back  in  King's  coat-pocket. 
Then  she  stealthily  examined  the  money, 
and  finding  it  was  a  large  amount,  be- 
came alarmed  and  hurriedly  attempted 
to  replace  it  in  the  envelope  ;  but  hear- 
ing King  and  her  husband  coming  she 
hadn't  time,  and  so  crammed  it  in  the 
coat -pocket  beside  the  envelope.  She 
thought  that  the  coat  was  King's  and 
didn't  realize  her  mistake  until  the 
money  was  found  by  the  sheriff.  She 
supposed  the  envelope  containing  the 
fifty-dollar  bill,  must  have  dropped  from 
her  husband's  coat-pocket  as  they  were 
crossing  the  branch,  as  the  coat  was  of 
light  alpaca  and  easily  blown  about  by 
the  wind.  She  had  repented  of  her 
sin  almost  as  soon  as  committed,  and 
thought  she  had  restored  the  money  to 
its  proper  place.  Her  husband  knew 
nothing  of  the  money ;  he  was  innocent 
and  she  alone  guilty. 

When  the  confession  was  written  out, 
she  signed  it  and  swore  to  its  truthful- 
ness on  the  Bible,  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrate,  Ammy,  the  doctor  and  my- 
self. 

"An'  now,  Cap'n,"  said  she,  "  I  want 
you  ter  git  Zeke  out.  I'd  like  ter  see 
'im  once  mo'  ef  'twus  the  Lord's  will. 
Tell  "im  me  an'  Ammy's  done  the  bes' 
we  could,  an'  ev'y  cent  er  his  money's 
in  that  tin  box  in  the  cupboard — 'cep'n 
the  taxes  and  sich-like.  Git  it,  Ammy,  an' 
let  the  Cap'n  count  it.  Ef  the  Lord  'ud 
spare  me  I'd  try  ter  do  better  ;  but  I'm 
willin'  ter  go." 

Here  the  doctor  interposed — she  had 
talked  enough,  he  said. 

"Pray  fer  me.  Uncle  Jimmy,"  she 
moaned. 

The  old  man  complied.  As  his  trem- 
ulous tones  sounded  through  the  room, 
the  other  people  came  in,  or  stood 
near  the  windows  and  doors  The 
night  air  was  still  thick  with  smoke, 
and  impregnated  with  the  smell  of 
burning  pitch-pine.  Away  off  in  the 
woods  flared  up  the  lights  of  burning 
logs,  the  chipped  faces  of  the  pines,  and 
even  standing  lightwood  trees.  Now 
and  then  a  pine  which  had  been  boxed 
on  its  several  sides  would  burn  through 
and  fall  to  the  ground  with  a  resound- 


ing crash.  For  miles  to  the  north  of  us 
this  condition  prevailed,  the  weird  lights, 
the  noises,  the  utter  desolation  adding 
to  the  melancholy  of  the  hour. 

The  old  man  prayed  fervently  and 
eloquently. 

Overcome  with  emotion,  I  withdrew 
from  the  room.  Shortly  after  this,  they 
told  me,  she  became  delirious,  and  re- 
mained in  that  state  till  she  expired.  I 
forwarded  her  depositions  to  the  gover- 
nor at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
wrote  Zeke  a  letter. 

*       *       * 

In  a  few  days  Zeke  was  home  again, 
but  he  was  a  much  changed  man.  The 
next  winter  he  sold  out  his  possessions, 
deciding  to  remove  far  from  the  scene 
of  his  former  troubles.  He  would  fol- 
low the  pines  into  Georgia,  he  said,  and 
with  Ammy  for  a  companion,  build  up 
another  home.  They  have  prospered 
there,  I  learn,  but  Zeke  is  still  a  wid- 
ower. 

''Cap'n,"  said  he,  as  he  was  about  to 
step  aboard  the  river  steamer  which  was 
to  convey  him  South,  "  you  been  er  good 
fren'  ter  me,  an'  I'll  never  forgit  you  as 
long  es  I  live.  Good-bye,  sir,  an'  God 
bless  you  ! " 

Ammy,  silent  and  stern  as  ever,  went 
on  board  first,  carrying  his  and  Zeke's 
guns.  Zeke  slowly  followed  him,  lead- 
ing two  hounds  ;  they  were  both  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  the  breed  ;  well  boned, 
blood  like,  and  of  the  highest  possible 
form.  The  boat's  passengers,  attracted 
by  their  appearance,  crowded  to  the 
rail.  Wrangler,  with  tail  erect,  proudly 
and  willingly  followed  his  master,  but 
the  other — a  young  female  I  had  given 
Zeke — hung  back.  He  stooped  and  pet- 
ted her,  but  she  whined  and  cast  wist- 
ful glances  up  at  Ben  and  myself,  who 
stood  on  the  river  bank  above. 

The  steamer  backed  out  into  the 
stream,  and  Zeke,  still  holding  on  to  the 
dogs,  waved  us  an  adieu  as  she  got 
under  weigh. 

"  Dare  dey  go,  sir,"  said  Ben,  very 
gravely  and,  I  thought,  half  regretfully, 
"  an'  ef  Zeke  don'  have  no  mo'  bad  luck, 
he'll  soon  let  dem  Geogy  folks  know 
whut  sho'  nuff  hounds  is." 
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BY    CLARA    SPRAGUE    ROSS. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  rich,  and  a  good 
thing  to  be  strong,  but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  be 
beloved  of  many  friends. — Euripides. 


P 


•  *  T^OOR  little  Mademoiselle  !— her 
life  has  been  spent  in  serving 
others  ;  she  has  known  the  bit- 

terest grief,  the  deepest  sorrow, 
and  this  is  the  end — a  shadow  falling 
slowly  but  surely  over  her  brilliant 
mind,  and  clouding  the  peace  and  joy 
of  her  tender,  loving  heart." 

"You  believe  she  is  not  unconscious 
of  this  mental  trouble  ? "  inquires  the 
lady  physician  of  St.  Margaret's.  "  Oh, 
no  !  "'replies  Mademoiselle's  friend,  "she 
comes  here  at  her  own  desire  ;  she  was 
closely  associated  at  one  time  with  the 
sister  in  remembrance  of  whom  this 
beautiful  home  was  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
merding.  Mademoiselle  has  hundreds 
of  loving  friends  in  this  country  and  in 
France  who  would  deem  it  an  honor 
to  care  for  her  in  her  declining  years, 
but  the  little  fortune  she  has  just  in- 
herited places  her  beyond  the  need  of 
charity,  however  generously  or  unsel- 
fishly offered.  We  believe  she  will  be 
more  truly  happy  here  than  elsewhere. 
She  has  been  urged  to  wait.  There  are 
weeks,  sometimes  months,  when  she 
comes  out  of  the  shadow  and  is  her  own 
sweet,  winning  self  ;  just  now  the  'mist,' 
as  Mademoiselle  calls  it,  dulls  her  men- 
tal vision  and  obscures  her  sunny  spirit. 

*  Let  me  go.'  she  pleads.  '  while  you  can 
remember  me  with  love,  not  pity — be- 
fore it  is  too  late  to  do  something  for 
those  who  are  deeper  in  the  valley  of 
humiliation  than  I,  and  I  may  yet  help 
some  poor  soul  struggling  in  these  aw- 
ful bonds ' — can  you  receive  her  at 
once  ? "  "  Yes,  as  soon  as  she  cares  to 
come.  I  trust  you  will  assure  Made- 
moiselle that  she  is  very  welcome. 
There  will  be  nothing  here  to  suggest 
restraint  or  compulsion  ;  she  is  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  us  at  any  hour ;  every 
luxury  that  money  can  procure  will  be 
at  her  command.  Our  guests  are,  with- 
out exception,  ladies  of  culture  and  re- 
finement ;  the  hand  of  a  mysterious 
Providence  lies  more  or  less  heavily 
upon  them  all,  but  they  are  not  un- 
happy. Indeed,  each  one  finds  a  very 
real  satisfaction  and  interest  in  her  own 
peculiar  hallucination.  If  your  friend 
is  strong  enough  physically,  it  will  be 


possible  for  her  to  render  acceptable 
service  to  these  weary  souls.  I  hope 
she  sings,"  the  ph5^sician  adds.  "  You 
shall  judge  for  yourself,  Dr.  Manning ; 
m)^  dear  friend's  accomplishments  need 
no  word  of  mine  to  enhance  their  value. 
I  will  bring  her  to  you  to-morrow  ;  you 
shall  tell  me  by  and  by  if,  almost  un- 
awares, you  have  not  entertained  the 
Scriptural  angel." 

The  dreary,  rainy,  November  after- 
noon was  deepening  into  night,  when  a 
closed  carriage  drove  under  the  porte- 
cochere  of  St.  Margaret's.  Two  ladies 
alighted,  to  whom  the  massive  vestibule 
doors  were  speedily  opened.  As  they 
entered  the  large,  square  hall,  softly 
lighted  and  pleasantly  warmed  by  the 
burning  logs,  lately  heaped  in  the  large 
fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  room,  Dr. 
Manning  came  to  meet  them,  her  splen- 
did figure  and  strong,  brave  face  in- 
stinct with  the  cordiality  of  her  greet- 
ing. After  a  few  formal  courtesies 
Mademoiselle's  friend  turned  quickly, 
and,  laying  one  hand  tenderly  on  her 
soft  cheek,  faltered  "Good-bye,  little 
Marie  ;  come  home  to-morrow  if  your 
heart  aches,  as  mine  does,  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  you  ;  good-bye — the  carriage 
waits,  you  know."  The  doors  opened 
and  closed  again,  and  Mademoiselle  did 
not  hear  the  sobs  or  see  the  tears  that 
fell  fast  as  the  November  rain. 

"  You  will  have  two  hours  for  rest  be- 
fore dinner  at  seven,  or  you  shall  have 
tea  in  your  own  room  if  you  prefer,"  Dr. 
Manning  suggested  kindly  as  she  fol- 
lowed, with  Mademoiselle,  the  little  ser- 
vant who  carried  candles  and  hot  water 
to  the  dainty  room  prepared  for  St.  Mar- 
garet's guest.  "  Thank  you,  I  will 
come  down  to  dinner  ;  I  am  not  tired — 
only  a  little  bewildered,"  Mademoiselle 
replied,  her  small  face  flushing  with  the 
last  word. 

There  was  yet  time  for  presentation 
to  the  four  or  five  ladies  who  occupied 
the  large  and  elegant  drawing-room,  at 
the  door  of  which  Dr.  Manning  awaited 
Mademoiselle — a  small,  slender,  but  per- 
fectly developed  figure,  clothed  in  a  soft, 
gray  silk  gown,  delicate  ruffles  of  lace 
half  concealing  the  little  white  hands 
and  closing  about  the  beautiful  face  and 
throat ;  hair,  white  and  soft  as  newly 
drifted  snow,  piled  high  on  the  shapely 
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head  ;  eyes  dark  and  dreamy,  with  long 
lashes  touching  the  pink  cheeks  ;  lips 
made  for  smiling,  but  with  sad  curves, 
and  lines  at  either  side,  that  told  of  suf- 
fering and  pain.  Mademoiselle  was 
very  beautiful  to  look  upon  as  she 
moved  slowly  from  one  to  another,  giv- 
ing each  her  warm  hand  and  sweet 
smile. 

"  Queen  Elizabeth,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent my  friend,  Mademoiselle  Marie," 
said  Dr.  Manning,  with  grave  dignity. 
Queen  Elizabeth  haughtily  extended  a 
hand  gleaming  with  jewels,  over  which 
Mademoiselle  bent  gracefully,  touching 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  with  her  lips. 

"It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  meet 
George  Eliot,  I  am  sure,"  Dr.  Manning 
continued,  as  a  lady  with  a  pale  and 
anxious  face  advanced  to  meet  them. 
"  Her  work,  one  of  her  earlier  novels,  is 
giving  her  some  trouble  at  present,  but 
it  is  only  a  temporary  unpleasantness, 
we  hope. 

"  Lady  Montagu,  Mademoiselle  Marie, 
has  many  friends  in  your  dear  home.  I 
trust  you  will  find  each  other  mutually 
delightful  and  sympathetic." 

From  behind  a  satin  screen  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  room,  near  a  brightly 
burning  fire  of  coals,  an  eager,  satirical 
face  peeped  out  now  and  then.  Dr.  Man- 
ning took  Mademoiselle's  hand  in  hers 
as  they  turned  in  that  direction,  saying: 
"You  have  met  many  people,  my  dear; 
you  will  not  be  disturbed  if  this  poor 
soul  is  ungracious."  "Not  to-night — the 
rain  is  pouring  in  torrents.  What  could 
you  expect  of  the  East  Wind  at  such  a 
time  ? — the  rustle  of  her  dress  makes  me 
shiver.  I  could  not  touch  those  white, 
cold  hands  —  take  her  away,  take  her 
away ! "  Mademoiselle's  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  covered  her  face  for 
a  moment  with  her  fan,  saying  pitifully 
to  herself:  "  Poor  East  Wind,  is  there  no 
comfort,  no  help  for  you  ?" 

It  was  strange  how  soon  she  won  their 
love,  their  confidence — this  sweet,  shy 
Mademoiselle,  upon  whom  the  cloud 
settled  more  heavily  as  the  days  went 
on.  Queen  Elizabeth  waived  court 
etiquette  and  regal  dignity  to  sit  for 
hours  with  Mademoiselle,  pouring  into 
her  ear  the  story  of  her  love  for  Leices- 
ter ;  of  the  terrible  and  fatal  passion 
with,  which  her  willful,  wicked  cousin, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  inspired  her. 
"  You  might  have  helped  me,  Marie  ; 
my  heart  was  not  altogether  bad,"  the 


proud,  fierce  old  lady  sometimes  whis- 
pered ;  "  even'  queens  may  blunder  ;  I 
made  them  fear  me  ;  it  is  better  to  be 
loved,"  Lady  Montagu  often  cried  her- 
self to  sleep  on  her  lace-trimmed,  downy 
pillows,  recalling  the  scenes  of  her 
youth  and  triumphs ;  lived  over  again 
with  Mademoiselle,  whose  vivid  imagi- 
nation and  ready  sympathy  confirmed 
the  deluded  lady  in  her  belief  as  to  her 
identity  and  nobility.  The  story  of 
Maggie  Tulliver  was  written  and  re- 
written, until  at  last  the  troubled  author- 
ess could  rest  assured  that  no  future 
reader  would  ever  imagine  the  miller's 
daughter,  in  her  struggle  to  yield  a  love 
that  was  not  honestly  hers,  had  her 
counterpart  in  an  Englishwoman  whose 
fame  was  world-wide. 

The  East  Wind,  indeed,  little  Marie 
found  hard  to  conquer.  It  was  one  of 
Mademoiselle's  pet  delusions  that  her 
own  malady  was  unknown  to  her  com- 
panions. Sometimes  a  supreme  effort 
at  self-control  would  result  in  a  miser- 
able failure.  There  were  days  when 
the  gloom  and  melancholy  in  her  soul 
were  too  profound  to  be  dispelled,  and 
the  mocking  voice  of  her  persecutor 
added  the  last  drop  to  her  overflowing 
cup  of  humiliation  and  sorrovv^  With 
a  cruel  smile  on  her  weird  face,  the 
East  Wind  would  call  shrilly  from  her 
screened  corner  :  "  J-/m  Elizabeth,  Miss 
Elizabeth,  do  you  not  see  Made- 
moiselle is  one  of  us  ?  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  here,"  touching  her  fore- 
head. "  Do  not  trust  her  ;  she  will  de- 
ceive you  at  the  last."  With  the  deepest 
solicitude  Dr.  Manning  urged  her  little 
patient  to  think  more  of  herself,  to  forget  • 
the  others.  She  shuddered  as  she  realiz- 
ed the  awful  possibilities  attending  such 
continued  effort  and  tension.  "  Can  you 
not  be  content  to  read  to  them,  to  sing, 
as  you  do,  for  hours  to  them  ?  You  are 
not  called  upon  to  lay  down  your  life. 
Mademoiselle,"  she  pleaded.  "I  must 
work  while  the  day  lasts  ;  the  night  is 
coming  on,"  was  the  sad  answer,  and 
thus  with  a  song  upon  her  lips  she  went 
down  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  the  week  before  Christmas  ; 
the  snow  fell  silently  and  peacefully,  as 
falls  the  grace  of  God  on  weary,  wait- 
ing hearts.  Mademoiselle's  preparations 
were  completed.  Through  the  kind 
services  of  her  many  friends  in  the  outer 
world,  she  had  fulfilled  her  generous, 
loving  heart's  desire.     It  had  been  very 
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wearisome — the  thinking  and  planning-, 
the  writing  and  deciding.  There  were 
tears,  but  no  smiles,  where  her  strange, 
almost  unintelligible  letters  were  re- 
ceived. "Come  back  to  iis,"  her  friends 
begged  of  her  ;  but  she  answered  "  No, 
it  would  not  be  best  now." 
*       *      * 

The  day  before  Christmas.  Mademoi- 
selle was  standing  before  the  open  fire  in 
her  own  room.  Dr.  Manning  came  upon 
her  suddenly.  Her  hands  were  tightly 
clenched,  her  eyes  wild  and  strained. 
She  did  not  notice  the  phj^'sician,  but 
muttered  under  her  breath  :  *'  Keep  me, 
keep  me,  oh,  God  !  I  must  not  do  it,  but 
I  cannot  save  m3'self."  "  Mademoiselle 
Marie,"  cried  Dr.  Manning-,  lifting  the 
frail  form  in  her  strong  arms,  and  plac- 
ing her  gently  on  a  low  couch  beside  the 
fire,  "  do  you  not  know  me  ?"  Turning 
quickly  to  a  little  cabinet  over  the  man- 
tel, she  unlocked  a  tiny  compartment, 
from  which  she  took  a  small  glass  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  colorless  liquid. 
"  Take  this  instantly.  Mademoiselle. 
I  shall  not  be  disobeyed,"  she  insisted 
firmly.  Almost  unconsciously  the  tiny 
fig-ure  relaxed,  the  eyes  grew  soft  and 
questioning  ;  without  a  word  she  swal- 
lowed the  contents  of  the  glass,  and  in 
an  instant  was  asleep.  An  hour  later  Dr. 
]\Ianning  found  her  still  sleeping.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  lifting  her  head 
from  the  pillow  she  asked  :  '*  You  will 
let  me  go  down  to  the  drawing-room 
this  evening ;  it  is  Christmas  Eve,  you 
know,  Marie  ? "  "  It  is  hard  to  deny  you, 
but  I  know  best ;  3^ou  cannot  go  down 
to-night,  dear." 

It  was  not  so  slight  a  task  as  the  physi- 
cian had  imagined,  to  fill  Mademoiselle's 
place  in  the  parlor.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  remonstrating  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  a  small  figure,  in  trail- 
ing velvet  robes,  and  soft,  yellow  laces, 
crept  shyly  into  the  room  and  seated 
herself  at  the  piano.  Mademoiselle  had 
never  sung  as  she  sung  that  night.  Her 
delicate  form  quivered  with  the  volume 
of  sound  that  trilled  from  her  sweet 
uiouth  in  delicious  cadences  and  bird- 
like melody.  When  she  had  finished 
she  walked    slowly   to    a   small   ebony 


table  that  held  a  carefully  shaded  lamp, 
and  drawing  a  little  book  from  the  folds 
of  her  dress,  she  read  a  poem  beginning : 
"Christ  leads  me  through  no  darker 
rooms  than  He  went  through  before." 
After  this  she  placed  one  hand  over  her 
e)^es  and  repeated  the  Twenty- third 
Psalm  ;  then  going  swiftly  to  each  one, 
she  kissed  their  foreheads  and  was  gone. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night  little  Marie 
listened  with  closed  eyes  and  quivering 
lips  to  the  childish  voices  singing  carols 
under  her  window,  while  the  midnight 
bells  echoed  the  tender  words  of  their 
song,  "  Peace,  good  will  —  peace, 
good  will."  "  Peace,  little  children — 
peace  and  rest  is  what  I  want.  It  will 
cost  but  a  moment  of  pain,  and  God,  who 
knows  all,  will  surely  forgive,"  she 
murmured  as  she  pressed  the  point  of 
a  tiny  weapon  to  her  weary,  aching  heart. 
*        -K-        * 

God's  angels  and  His  stars  see  visions 
which  are  mercifully  hidden  from  dim, 
human  eyes.  We  forget  to  thank  God 
for  what  we  do  not  see.  Mademoiselle's 
sweet,  fair  face,  was  very  peaceful,  her 
small,  frail  hands  were  quietly  folded 
when  the  guests  at  St.  Margaret's  looked 
upon  her  for  the  last  time  on  Christmas 
Day.  They  had  come  in  very  softly, 
with  Dr.  Manning  to  say  farewell,  never 
knowing  that  Mademoiselle  went  out  of 
life  through  a  door  that  stood  ajar  for 
each  of  them.  Queen  Elizabeth  bowed 
her  proud  head,  and  touched  Marie's 
white  forehead  with  her  lips.  Lady 
Montagu,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice,  whis- 
pered as  she  bent  over  the  small  casket : 
"  Good-bye,  little  comforter  ;  God  give 
you  rest !  "  It  was  George  Eliot  who 
lifted  a  white  rosebud  from  a  cluster 
near  Mademoiselle's  heart,  and  pressing 
it  fervently  to  her  lips,  murmured:  "  You 
were  purer  and  sweeter  than  this,  little 
Marie,  but  you  are  lost  to  us  forever." 
The  last  to  leave  the  room  was  a  bowed 
and  trembling  figure  ;  she  had  lingered 
longest  and  parted  most  unwillingly 
with  the  precious  dust ;  and  when  Dr. 
Manning  stooped  to  arrange  a  bit  of 
lace  on  Mademoiselle's  still  face  she 
found  it  wet  with  tears  that  had  fallen 
from  the  eyes  of  the  East  Wind. 


THE     DESERTED     KINGDOM. 
A  Christmas  Ghost  Story. 

BY    FRANK    F.    BRUMBACK. 


IT  was  at  the  Judge's  Christmas  din- 
ner. Besides  the  Judge  there  were 
eight  of  us,  all  on  the  upward  slope 
that  lies  beyond  the  debatable 
ground  of  youth. 

That  night  the  courses  had  been 
served,  and  the  men,  amid  the  wreaths 
of  smoke,  were  talking  to  each  other, 
with  the  chairs  half  pushed  back  or 
turned  around  to  catch  more  certainly 
the  attention  of  their  neighbors. 

"  Will,"  said  the  Judge,  turning  heavi- 
ly in  his  chair  and  speaking  to  the  man 
on  his  right,  "  a  lump  of  that  sugar, 
please.  You  cling  to  it  as  fondly  as  a 
toper  to  his  bottle," 

"  I  am  sure,  Judge,"  responded  the 
person  addressed,  "  there  cannot  be  any 
bottle  half  so  harmless.  Yet,  perhaps 
the  deadly  serpent  of  the  still  has  as- 
sumed the  form  of  sugar  crystals.  Take 
away  my  temptation,  or  perhaps  I  may 
some  day  furnish  to  '  Popular  Science ' 
the  theme  for  a  thrilling  article  on  the 
evils  of  sugar-sipping." 

"  If  all  spirits  were  as  volatile  as 
yours,"  replied  the  Judge  with  a  laugh, 
"  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  legis- 
late about.  The  statutes  would  be 
mere  ghosts  of  laws." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about 
ghosts  ? "  inquired  a  nervous  little 
brown-bearded  man  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  the  table,  whose  jokes  had  kept  his 
companions  laughing  during  the  first 
part  of  the  dinner,  but  who  had  turned 
unaccountably  silent.  ''  Frank  here  de- 
clares, upon  what  remains  of  the  sacred 
honor  a  lawyer's  life  has  left  him,  that 
he  has  seen  a  ghost.  His  recital  of  the 
romantic  meeting  has  just  chilled  my 
young  blood." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "  it's  enough 
to  give  one  nervous  prostration." 

"  Come,  Frank,"  said  the  Judge,  "let's 
have  it ;  the  ghosts  all  dance  on  Christ- 
mas night.  Dress  it  out  with  all  your 
fancies." 

Frank  protested  that  his  companion's 
warm  imagination  had  outrun  the  facts  ; 
but  finally  he  took  a  meditative  pull  at 
his  cigar,  and  began  : 


Tom  Marston  and  I  were  fast  friends. 
Our  occupations  were  the  same  and  the 
intimates  of  one  were  the  cronies  of  the 
other.  Each  belonged  to  the  same  club 
and  danced  at  the  same  assemblies. 
Our  enjoyment  of  recreations  gained 
added  zest  by  the  presence  of  each 
other.  In  pleasures  our  tastes  agreed. 
No  one  knew  better  how  to  lighten  a 
heavy  moment  for  me  than  Tom,  and 
he  used  to  declare  that  I  brought  into 
his  irritable  moods  the  quietness  of  an 
equable  temper. 

In  each  year  we  set  aside  from  busi- 
ness two  weeks  in  which  we  could  to- 
gether shake  off  the  restraints  of  city 
life  and  pass  the  time  amid  the  hills 
and  streams  tnat  offered  to  our  eyes  the 
most  pleasant  pictures  and  to  our  skill 
the  most  abundant  game.  Passing  our 
days  among  the  trees  and  our  nights 
beneath  the  stars  renewed  our  life  to 
meet  the  wear  of  work. 

One  bright  summer  day  during  our  last 
vacation  we  were  floating  down  a  little 
river  whose  clear  waters  now  ran  roar- 
ing between  the  approaching  points  of 
wooded  hills  and  then  spread  in  a  rip- 
pling flood  over  pebbly  bars  beyond. 
The  shadows  of  the  late  afternoon  threw 
themselves  before  the  rays  of  the  de- 
clining sun.  The  midday  clear-blue  sky 
was  gradually  softening  to  a  violet  tint. 
The  heat,  before  so  oppressive,  had 
abated,  and  down  every  little  valley  the 
breezes  raced  each  other  for  the  river. 

As  the  boat  turned  a  bend  and 
danced  down  a  long  reach  of  waters, 
I  dropped  my  paddle  and  looked  back 
to  where  the  river  seemed  to  flow  out 
from  beneath  the  hills.  The  green 
pines,  the  tossing  blue  water,  the  ruddy 
western  clouds,  all  combined  to  form  a 
picture  more  delightful  than  the  brush 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  with  its  magic  trick 
of  golden  haze,  could  have  produced. 

"  Look  !  "  I  said,  "  is  not  that  a  sight 
to  make  the  cities  tenantless  ?  " 

Tom  laid  his  paddle  upon  the  bow 
of  the  canoe,  turned  and  gazed  at  the 
scene  with  a  warmth  of  appreciation 
in  his  face  that  made  words  useless. 
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For  a  few  moments  we  allowed  the 
boat  to  dance  unguided  over  the  rip- 
ples and  sat  quietly  watching-  the  rapid- 
ly changing  colors  of  the  landscape  as 
our  course  took  its  varying  way  through 
the  shade  of  overhanging  trees  or  across 
patches  of  sunlit  water.  Except  the 
restless  movement  of  the  water,  all  was 
breathlessly  quiet,  save  where  perhaps 
the  tireless  cicada  attuned  his  harsh 
note,  and  even  that  came  faintly. 

Suddenly  from  behind  the  hills  there 
came  a  low,  grumbling  roar. 

"  Listen,"  said  Tom,  "  there  comes  the 
evening  train." 

Just  then  the  boat  glided  opposite  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  valley  stretching 
away  toward  the  north  and  giving  an 
i:nobstructed  view  for  miles. 

"  See,"  cried  Tom,  pointing  to  where 
the  clouds,  concealed  by  the  hill,  had 
gathered  together  in  great  black  masses, 
"  a  storm  !  It  was  not  the  train,  but 
thunder." 

I  looked  toward  where  he  pointed, 
and,  seeing  the  ominous  lightning  flash 
along  the  edges  of  the  clouds,  said  : 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  bend  just 
below  the  Big  Spring  where  the  water 
sets  back  into  the  hills  ?  On  our  way 
up  yesterday  I  saw  the  roof  and  chim- 
ney of  a  house  in  the  trees,  a  little  way 
up  the  valley.  We  can  wait  there  until 
it  blows  over." 

As  we  swept  along,  the  hurrying 
clouds  gathered  swiftly  and  the  thunder 
growled  upon  the  hilltops.  The  wind 
ran  roaring  through  the  forest,  and  the 
water  blackened  with  the  approaching 
darkness. 

After  a  few  moments'  hard  paddling 
we  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  toward 
the  shore.  It  glided  quickly  around  a 
clump  of  willows  and  drifted  against  the 
bank.  Tom  dropped  his  paddle  upon 
the  thwarts  with  a  crash,  and  catching 
an  overhanging  branch,  leaped,  with  the 
chain  in  one  hand,  upon  the  projecting 
root  of  an  old  tree,  and  leaning  down, 
panted  out,  "  Quick  !  Bring  the  things. 
I  see  it  coming  on  the  hill  beyond." 

We  hastily  gathered  our  traps  to- 
gether, pitched  the  paddles  into  some 
underbrush,  fastened  the  boat  and  ran 
along  a  path  overgrown  with  grass  and 
choked  with  old  leaves,  through  a  little 
forest  of  tall  weeds  ;  over  a  bridge  of 
two  planks  thrown  across  a  small  ra- 
vine ;  up  a  flight  of  tumble-down  steps 
made  of  rough-hewn  logs  ;  unhooked  a 


little  gate  leading  into  a  garden  ;  sped 
up  the  garden  walk,  round  the  corner 
of  the  house,  and  stood  before  the  front 
door. 

Tom  rapped,  waited  an  instant,  and, 
no  one  replying,  struck  the  door  heavily, 
crying  "  Hello  !     Open  up  !  " 

As  he  struck,  the  door  swung  sharply 
back  against  the  wall. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  he,  "empty  !  " 

We  walked  in,  threw  down  the  things 
we  were  carrying,  and  looked  around  us. 

"Poh  !  "  I  said,  "how  close  it  smells  ! 
Open  the  window." 

Tom  raised  the  sash  and  propped  it 
up  with  an  old  chair-round  that. was  ly- 
ing on  the  floor.  The  outer  air  poured 
in  through  the  open  window  and  dissi- 
pated the  heavy  odor  with  which,  by 
long  confinement,  the  room  was  laden. 

After  pausing  for  a  little  while  to  re- 
cover ourselves  from  the  effect  of  our 
short  run,  we  began  an  investigation  of 
the  deserted  kingdom  into  which  we 
had  so  abruptly  broken. 

The  house  was  a  small,  one-story 
dwelling,  of  only  two  rooms.  The  room 
we  had  first  entered  was  destitute  of 
furniture,  except  the  broken  part  of  an 
old  chair  leaning  in  the  corner.  The 
unplastered  boards  of  which  the  house 
was  built  were  covered  with  old  wood- 
cuts taken  from  the  illustrated  papers. 
On  one  side  stood  an  old-fashioned  fire- 
place built  of  unburned  bricks  and 
wattled  willow  twigs  plastered  with 
mud.  In  front  of  it  hung  an  iron  crane. 
Upon  a  little  shelf  in  one  corner  stood 
in  a  dismal  row  several  bottles,  whose 
white  labels,  covered  with  cramped 
handwriting,  proclaimed  that  they  were 
body-servants  of  that  minister  of  life 
and  death,  the  doctor. 

In  the  opposite  corner,  piled  pell-mell 
together  in  a  heap,  were  old  garments, 
little  knickknacks  made  from  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  forest,  and  all  the 
scanty  ornaments  with  which  poverty 
decorates  its  dwelling.  On  two  nails 
above  the  door  rested  an  old  ramrod, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  one  of 
those  long,  heavy  rifles  used  in  old  times 
by  backwoodsmen,  and  which  even  now- 
adays are  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  though  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  to  those  who  dwell  in 
cities  is  principally  derived  from  pict- 
ures of  Daniel  Boone. 

The  back  room  had  been  used  as  a 
kitchen,  for  there  stood  the  stove  all 
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rusty,  witli  its  pipe  projecting  through 
a  hole  rudely  cut  in  the  roof.  On  nails 
driven  into  the  timbers  and  on  a  se- 
ries of  shelves  were  placed  the  cooking 
utensils.  Between  the  kitchen  and  the 
other  room  ran  a  half -inclosed  passage, 
which,  from  its  appearance,  had  been 
used  as  a  store-room. 

The  door  between  the  two  rooms  was 
locked,  and  though  we  used  every  effort 
to  shake  it  open  or  shoot  back  the  bolt, 
we  could  not  stir  it  from  its  fastenings. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  as  he  ruefully 
looked  at  his  dust-covered  hands,  "  this 
is  a  rummy  old  place  —  as  hospitable  as 
a  coal-mine.  Where — oh,  where  is  the 
beautiful  rustic  my  imagination  pict- 
ured, and  where  is  my  glass  of  milk  at 
her  fair  hands  ? " 

"  You  will  have'  to  feed  on  my  pocket 
flask,  for  the  maiden  has  gone  beyond 
reach  of  your  fascinating  manner.  Get 
yourself  together  and  light  a  fire.  I'll 
bring  up  a  bucket  of  water  from  the 
river,  and  when  jom  hear  my  returning 
footsteps  you  will  think  of  the  pretty 
milkmaid  tripping  lightly  up  the  gar- 
den path." 

"  Not  with  those  boots,  unless  she  be- 
longed to  the  age  of  mastodons." 

"  Don't  disturb  this  sylvan  glade  by  an 
explosion  of  your  envy,"  I  replied,  and 
taking  the  tin  pail,  went  toward  the  river. 

Tom  began  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ble arrangement  for  passing  the  night 
where  the  untimely  storm  had  driven 
us,  and  where  the  huge  back-log  used 
to  lie,  built  a  fire  made  of  fence  palings. 

As  I  walked  quickly  down  the  little 
path,  I  saw  clearly  for  the  first  time  the 
situation  of  our  shelter. 

The  house  stood  in  a  narrow  V-shaped 
valley  bounded  by  two  miniature  moun- 
tains on  the  east  and  west,  and  by  the 
river  on  the  north.  Around  it  had  been 
built  a  fence  made  of  pickets  split  from 
the  pine-trees. 

This  inclosed,  adjacent  to  the  house,  a 
little  yard  and  garden,  which,  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  most  natives  of  that 
region,  had  not  been  used  to  store  all 
the  debris  of  a  farm,  but  had  evidently 
been  cultivated  and  nurtured  with  an 
attentive  hand  to  give  the  place  some 
little  touch  of  pleasant  life  and  color. 

Upon  the  fence  hung,  all  withered 
with  neglect  and  rustling  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  wind,  the  remains  of  what 
had  been  a  screen  of  vines,  dividing  the 
plot  of  grass  from  the  stable-yard. 


Some  flowers  had  been  planted  in  old 
boxes  on  two  or  three  stumps  of  trees 
that  had  been  cut  down  to  make  the 
clearing  for  the  house. 

Beyond,  toward  the  eastern  hills, 
stood  the  stables  and  the  various  out- 
buildings, and  through  the  rank  weeds 
that  grew  between  I  saw  a  trace  of  the 
path  that  started  at  the  leaning  gate 
and  ran  toward  the  barn. 

In  the  valley  the  night  had  begun 
to  marshal  its  forces,  and  beyond  the 
western  hill  gleamed  the  last  retreating 
spear-points  of  the  army  of  the  day.  In 
the  distance  I  could  hear  the  murmur 
of  the  fretting  river  as  it  pushed  its  way 
through  the  rocks. 

The  rain  clouds  seemed  to  halt  for  a 
moment  to  let  the  light  retire,  but  as  it 
gradually  waned  to  darkness  they  came 
driving  up  the  sky. 

In  a  few  moments  I  came  back  from 
the  river  and  re-entered  the  house. 

By  Tom's  exertions  the  fire  now  leap- 
ed and  roared  up  the  chimney,  throw- 
ing its  sparks  out  upon  the  floor. 

We  unpacked  our  lunch  baskets  and 
spread  out  the  remnants  that  remained 
from  midday.  As  we  sat  there  eating 
and  talking  over  the  various  adventures 
of  the  day,  the  storm  came  shrieking 
down  the  valley,  bending  the  tall  trees 
and  dashing  the  rain  heavily  against  the 
window-panes. 

Tom  paused  and  listened. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  he,  "it  seems  as  if 
we  were  standing  upon  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  world.  Look  how  dark  it 
grows  and  hear  how  the  wind  yells  !" 

I  think  I  must  have  dozed,  for  when 
I  next  remember  anything  the  pipe  I 
had  been  smoking  lay  burnt  out  upon 
the  floor.  When  I  woke  I  rose  stiffly 
and  stood  by  the  fire  warming  my 
hands. 

The  storm  had  died  away  and  the 
wind  sighed  gently  through  the  tree- 
tops.  Through  the  south  window  I 
could  see  the  stars. 

I  leaned  down  to  stir  the  fire,  when  a 
sudden  movement  by  Tom  attracted  my 
attention.  I  turned  and  looked  toward 
where  he  lay. 

He  was  resting  on  his  elbow  and  look- 
ing with  a  startled  expression  out  of  the 
north  window. 

Before  I  could  speak  he  half  raised 
himself,  and  at  that  instant  there  came 
upon  the  door  a  soft  tapping,  as  of  some 
one  entreating  to  be  admitted. 
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As  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  latch  a 
woman's  voice  outside  broke  out  in  a 
low,  wailing  tone  : 

*'  Oh,  Henry,  let  me  in  !  I  did  not 
mean  —  I  will  not  —  oh,  I  will  not  —  oh, 
oh,  oh !"  and  the  voice  died  away  in 
a  series  of  low,  chokino-  sobs. 

"  Good  God,  man,  open  the  door  ! " 
cried  Tom. 

I  threw  it  back  and  stepped  across  the 
threshold. 

The  o-entle  wind  blew  the  rain-drops 
falling-  from  the  eaves  into  -my  face. 
Above  the  western  hill  hung  the  pale 
crescent  of  the  new  moon. 

I  strained  my  eyes  into  the  semi-dark- 
ness, but  could  not  see  anything. 

Tom,  standing  behind  me,  cried  out : 
"Well,  what  is  it?"  But  no  one  re- 
plied. 

We  passed  out  into  the  yard,  around 
the  house,  and  there  was  nothing. 

We  came  back  to  the  steps  and  after 
standing  there  quietly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, Tom  stepped  back  into  the  room 
and  I  followed  him. 

Just  as  I  shut  the  door  the  voice  took 
up  its  sobbing  where  it  had  left  off 
when  I  opened,  now  appearing  to  come 
from  around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

I  stood  there,  my  heart  beating  rap- 
idly, and  through  the  loose  boards  that 
formed  the  wall,  I  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
woman's  dress  passing  through  the  dry 
weeds.  Then  we  heard  the  click  of  the 
latch  to  the  kitchen  door,  a  light  step  on 
the  floor  and  the  same  low,  half-con- 
trolled, broken  sobbing. 

Tom  seized  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
fire,  whirled  it  around  his  head  until  it 
burst  into  a  blaze.  With  one  kick  he 
broke  the  fastening  of  the  door. 

There  was  nothing  —  only  the  light 
reflected  from  the  tin  pans  on  the 
shelves  and  the  drip  of  the  rain  through 
the  broken  shingles. 

In  an  instant  we  heard  on  the  path 
leading  to  the  river  the  sound  of  rap- 
idly running  feet. 

We  rushed  to  the  door.  As  we  leaped 
outside,  there  came  from  down  by  the 
river  bank  a  loud  scream,  followed  by  a 
hea\^^  plunge  into  the  water. 

"  After  her  !  "  called  Tom  ;  "  it  was  a 
woman — I  saw  her." 

Tom  leading,  with  the  torch  held  high 
above  his  head,  we  ran  through  the  wet 
grass,  down  the  steps,  across  the  little 
bridge  and  stood  by  the  river. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  —  only  the 


boat  rocked  by  the  swift  current  and 
the  gleam  of  white  on  the  caps  of  the 
miniature  waves. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  ? "  said  Tom. 

"  No,"  I  replied  ;   "  do  you  ?  " 

We  bent  down,  Tom  holding  the 
torch  close  to  the  water  ;  but  the  shad- 
ows only  grew  denser.  We  stood  for  a 
moment  listening,  and  the  flame  leaped 
with  the  wind  and  died  out,  leaving  in 
Tom's  hand  only  a  spark  of  fire. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  ?  "  I  said,  half  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Of  course,"  he  replied.  "Don't  be 
a  fool.     Come  on." 


"  IT  WAS  A  WOMAN — I  SAW  HER."  {p.  28^.) 

We  stumbled  back  the  way  we  had 
come.  I  must  confess  that  I  started 
with  every  noise,  and  when  an  owl 
hooted  solemnly  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
tree,  I  felt  a  chill  that  was  not  of  the 
night  air. 

Upon  reaching  the  house,  we  piled 
high  the  fireplace  and  sat  talking  be- 
fore the  blaze,  until,  two  hours  later,  day 
broke.  Then,  stiff  and  weary,  we  took 
up  our  traps  and  walked  slowly  to  the 
boat. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  start,  an 
old  man  with  an  ax  over  his  shoulder 
pushed  his  way  through  the  under- 
brush, stood  looking  at  us  an  instant, 
and.  then  said:  "  Howdy,  strangers  ? " 
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"  Good-morning,"  I  replied,  and  asked 
him  how  far  it  was  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion below. 

"  'Bont  five  mile,"  he  said.  "  I  guess 
I  seen  you'uns  tip  to  Chicopee  yester- 
day. I  come  down  with  a  raft  of 
logs." 

In  talking  with  him,  I  learned  that  he 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  asked 
him  finall}^  whose  house  that  was  we 
could  see  through  the  tree-tops. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  guess  there 
aint  no  one  claims  that  now.  It  uster 
belong  to  a  young  feller  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Carsmith,  who  lived  round  here 
a  spell  back.  Old  man  Carsmith  owns 
the  big  farm  'cross  the  river.  Henry, 
he  was  a  mighty  lively  smart  young  'un, 
full  of  grit  and  pop'lar,  but  with  a  tem- 
per 5^ou  couldn't  count  on  nohow.  Jes 
ez  quiet  ez  a  lamb  one  minit  and  the 
next  ez  mad  ez  a  wounded  panther. 
Married  one  of  old  Gener'l  Corwin's 
darters.  Him  ez  lives  down  to  Gran- 
din.  She  was  as  pretty  a  girl  ez  you's 
like  to  see.  But  my  !  Meek  and  timid 
ez  could  be.  Had  big  eyes  with  a  sor- 
ter startled  look  in  'em,  like  a  fawn  you 
run  across  in  the  timber.  Well,  she  and 
Henry  wuz  married,  and  he'd  built  that 


there  house,  workin'  pretty  nigh  all 
summer.  Took  a  heap  of  pride  in  it,, 
he  did.  For  a  good  spell  they  lived 
together  ez  happy  ez  two  bobolinks 
a-swingin'  on  a  reed,  till  one  night  he 
got  mad  at  sunthin'  she  done,  and  give 
her  a  power  of  harsh  words.  She  didn't 
say  nothin',  but  he  was  so  wrought  up 
he  took  and  turned  her  out.  She,  being 
timid  like,  was  frightened  of  the  dark 
and  begged  him  to  let  her  back,  but  he 
stuck  it  out  and  wouldn't.  She  got 
kinder  crazy  and  run  down  to  the  river. 
I  remember  Henry  comin'  to  our  house^ 
all  white,  and  beggin'  us  ter  help  him. 
He  found  her  down  below  them  rocks. 
They  do  say  it  was  right  hereabouts  she 
jumped  in,"  and  the  old  man  stopped^ 
looking  meditatively  at  the  water. 

"What  became  of  him  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Him !  Oh,  he  went  away  some- 
wheres.     I  disremember  where." 

I  tmtied  the  chain  and  prepared  to 
push  off. 

I'll  see  ye  down  to  Grandin  to-mor- 
row," said  the  old  man  ;  I'm  goin'  down 
with  my  logs." 

"All  right,"  I  replied,  and,  dipping 
my  paddle  in  the  water,  the  boat  shot 
swiftly  down  the  river. 
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FROM    MILES    CITY    TO    YELLOWSTONE    PARK. 


STRUCK 


the  Valley  of  the 
Yellowstone  at 
Glendon.  Had 
not  this  valley  be- 
come famous  as 
the  gateway  to  the 
wonders  of  our 
great  National 
Park,  it  would  to 
all  time  be  mem- 
orable for  its  as- 
sociations. The 
arena  in  which 
was  worked  out 
what  was  proba- 
bly the  last  act  in 
the  great  drama 
that  brought  the 
land  of  the  red 
man  under  the 
developing  influ- 
ences of  civiliza- 
tion,   the    battle- 


fields and  resting-places  of  Custer  and. 
many  of  his  gallant  band,  the  region 
which  Sitting  Bull  fired,  like  Moscow,, 
but  failed  to  hold,  must  ever  touch 
the  chords  of  sentiment  and  patriot- 
ism. Nor,  indeed,  does  the  fame  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Yellowstone  rest  either 
upon  the  great  marvel-land  to  which  it 
leads  or  its  historic  associations  ;  for 
it  bears,  in  the  great  railroad  which 
threads  its  sinuous  course,  the  towns. 
which  dot  its  river,  and  the  myriad 
cattle  which  it  sustains,  evidences  of  the 
enterprise  and  industry  of  our  nation. 

Who  would  think,  standing  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  handsome  court-house 
of  Miles  City,  surrounded  by  its  schools,, 
bank  and  hotels,  that  a  few  years  ago  all 
its  great  surrounding  pastures  and  rich 
valleys  were  the  home  of  the  once  count- 
less buffalo,  and  that  from  the  ashes, 
of  the  destruction  of  that  traffic  Miles. 
City  should    rise,    phoenix-like,  to    be- 
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come  probably  the  greatest  cattle  center 
in  the  world.  It  is  named  after  General 
Miles,  whose  brilliant  campaign  in  1877 
against  the  Nez  Perces  opened  up  so 
much  of  the  valley  to  settlement.  He  built 
Fort  Keogh,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
west  of  here.  I  visited  the  Fort  in  com- 
pany with  Claude  U.  Potter  as  escort. 
It  is  the  most  important  post  in  the 
Northwest,  is  delightfully  situated,  and 
affords  ample  accommodation  to  about 
one  thousand  officers  and  men.  An  ex- 
cellent brass  band  furnishes  music,  and 
on  certain  evenings  in  the  week  gives 
concerts. 

Miles  City,  like  all  Western  cities  how- 
ever remote,  has  its  bicycle  club.  Fifteen 
wheelmen,  most  entertaining,  make  a 
thoroughly  sociable  club. 

On  the  morning  of  August  17th  I  had 
my  wheel  nicely  cleaned  to  continue 
the  journey  West  along  the  banks  of 
Yellowstone  River.  The  wind  was 
blowing  with  terrific  force,  and  when  I 
reached  the  ferry,  where  I  intended  to 
cross,  the  wife  of  the  ferryman  informed 
me  that  the  wind  was  too  strong  to  risk 
the  boat  across.  I  sat  down  and  patiently 
waited  for  an  hour  for  the  wind  to  sub- 
side. At  last  a  lull  came  on,  and  I  was 
Soon  shoving  my  machine  up  a  steep 
and  deep  gravel  road  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  the  north  bank  ;  once  the  top 
reached,  the  wind  fairly  whistled  from 
the  west.  The  headwind  I  rode  against 
for  thirty-eight  miles  at  Leamington, 
Canada,  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  was  steady,  but  to-day's  wind 
came  in  tremendous  puffs,  carrying  me 


clear  off  the  road,  and  my  eyes  kept 
filling  with  dust.  Many  miles  of  this 
would  surely  exhaust  any  wheelman. 

The  first  ranch  that  hove  in  sight  I 
stopped  at,  tired  out,  only  ten  miles 
west  of  Miles  City.  The  occupant  was  a 
bachelor,  cooking,  sleeping  and  living 
in  one  room.  But  E.  C.  Stoneing  was  a 
hospitable  man,  and  had  lived  here  for 
years.  He  was  formerly  a  government 
scout  and  courier,  and  at  one  time  was 
companion  to  Buffalo  .Bill.  Many  in- 
teresting stories  he  told  as  the  wind 
blew  outside,  until  sundown.  The  old 
fellow  kindly  gave  me  his  bed,  while  he 
slept  on  the  floor.  The  coarse  straw  in 
the  mattress  and  pillow  kept  working 
through  the  muslin  during  the  night, 
annoying  me  not  a  little,  but  I  was  also 
kept  awake  by  the  coyotes  howling  dis- 
mally without. 

Arising  early,  I  partook  that  morn- 
ing of  a  plain  breakfast,  prepared  by 
the  old  man,  and  then  started  west 
at  7:30.  The  air  was  cool  and  calm. 
The  road  continues  following  in  sight 
of  the  Yellowstone  River.  The  hard 
wind  the  day  before  had  blown  the  dust 
and  sand  off  the  road.  The  bearing  of 
the  wheel  now  being  cleaned,  it  seemed 
to  run  easily.  I  quickly  passed  ranches, 
with  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  which 
usually  stampeded  off  at  sight  of  me. 
By  noon  I  reached  Cold  Spring  Sheep 
Ranch,  and  by  simdown  Rancher  P.  O., 
eighty  miles  for  the  day.  The  road  was 
mostly  level  and  good  riding — only 
three  hills  in  the  entire  stretch.  Up 
these  the  roads  followed  the  gravel  beds 
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of  dried-iip  streams,  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  ride. 

The  road  next  day  improved  to  Junc- 
tion City,  a  small  village  on  the  Yellow- 
stone. Here  I  ferried  across  the  riv- 
er to  the  Crow  Indian  reservation,  as 
usual  waiting"  an  hour  for  the  ferryman. 
The  Crows  are  good-natured  Indians, 
and  have  always  been  the  best  of  friends 
with  the  whites.  They  ford  the  Yel- 
lowstone on  their  horses,  and  daily  come 
to  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  Some  of  them  make  good  farm- 
ers, raising  cattle  and  horses  in  large 
numbers.  I  met  an  old  buck  and  his 
squaw,  who  motioned  to  me  to  stop, 
to  enable  them  to  examine  the  wheel 
more  closely ;  and  I  don't  know  what 
feature  of  it  astonished  them  most.  The 
spring  fork  saddle,  the  adjustable  gear- 
ing and  the  brake  specially  interested 
the  buck,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
blank  astonishment  of  these  red  people 
when  I  took  out  the  pump  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pump  up.  "The  Victor" 
fairly  raised  the  phlegm  of  the  buck, 
and  that  is  an  achievement  indeed ;  it 
takes  something  akin  to  the  marvelous 
to  do  that. 

The  road  now  follows  along  the 
N.  P.  R.  R.  through  the  reservation, 
sometimes  running  inside  the  fence, 
along  the  track  ;  at  other  times  through 
some  fenced  ranges,  making  it  quite 
frequently  necessary  to  let  down  poles 
and  open  gates.  At  Bull  Mountain  the 
road  winds  along  some  cliffs,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  spots  on  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  The  hills  or  buttes  are  now 
sparsely  covered  with  small  pines,  show- 
ing that  the  long  prairie  would  soon 
end. 

From  Bull  Mountain  to  Pompey's  Pil- 
lar is  another  flat  stretch.  Pompey's  Pil- 
lar, a  mass  of  yellow  sandstone  rising 
abruptly  to  a  height  of  400  feet,  and 
with  its  base  covering  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground,  has  quite  an  interesting  history. 
Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Capt.  Wm. 
Clark,  U.S.A.,  on  their  three  years'  ex- 
ploration of  this  territory  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  1 804- 1 80 7,  then  known  as 
the  "  Louisiana  purchase,"  because  it 
was  acquired  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by 
payment  of  $15,000,000,  stopped  here. 
Their  colored  cook,  named  Pompey,  died 
while  at  this  point  and  was  buried  on 
the  top  of  this  rock,  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  covered  with  quite  a  deep 
soil.      This    rock  has   a  very  striking 


appearance,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a 
huge  pillar.  The  inscription  and  date 
(July  25,  1806)  still  remain. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  as  I  wheeled 
up  to  the  Huntley  section-house  for  the 
night. 

The  road  next  morning  started  up  a 
hill  four  miles  long.  From  the  top  I  had 
a  splendid  view  of  the  valley.  A  spur 
of  the  Rockies  could  be  faintly  seen  in 
the  distance,  fifty  miles  awa}^  A  short 
distance  farther  the  road  joins  the  Fort 
Custer  trail  to  Billings,  a  town  just  ten 
years  old  and  containing  already  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,000  souls.  It  is  a  supply  town 
for  a  radius  of  about  100  miles,  including 
valuable  mines,  and  is  quite  a  wool  mar- 
ket. 

From  Billings  west  the  road  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Yellowstone  again. 
The  scenery  now  is  all  grandeur  and 
beauty,  such  as  we  hope  to  get  in  wheel- 
ing through  Switzerland.  Through  Lau- 
rel Park  City,  to  within  four  miles  of 
Stillwater,  is  level  bottom,  making  ex- 
cellent wheeling,  although  somewhat 
dusty  —  or  rather  it  would  be  excellent 
wheeling  were  it  not  for  bridgeless  irri- 
gating ditches,  which  frequently  cross 
the  road  and  necessitate  dismounting. 
Near  Stillwater  the  road  turns  up  a 
ravine,  and  a  mile's  walk  up  a  steep  hill 
and  a  terribly  steep  ride  down  the  other 
side  over  layers  of  rock  prepared  my 
appetite  for  a  good  supper. 

Next  day  I  reached  Big  Timber,  at 
the  confluence  of  Big  Boulder  and  Big 
Lumber  Creeks  with  the  Yellowstone. 
Continuing  along  the  Yellowstone  River, 
the  valley  road  is  excellent  to  Merrill. 
To  keep  the  valley  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
over  the  river  on  the  railroad  bridge  to 
Reed's  Point  section-house.  From  here 
Crazy  Mountains  can  be  distinctly  seen  in 
the  distance,  thirty  miles  away,  the  tops 
partly  covered  with  snow.  They  be- 
came more  and  more  distinct  from  Grey- 
cliff  to  Big  Timber  on  the  Boulder  River. 
This  stream  is  well  named.  Round 
boulders  of  every  size  simply  cover 
everything,  including  the  town  itself. 
But  there  is  a  wheelman  even  there. 
After  riding  1,200  miles  of  dreary  prairie 
this  is  like  entering  a  new  country. 
Mountains  are  visible  within  twenty 
miles  of  here — west  and  north  and  south. 
The  riding  next  day  to  Livingston, 
through  the  valley  of  the  gate  of  the 
mountains,  was  very  good.  In  some 
places   there   were  many  loose  stones, 
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however,  and  within  four  miles  of  Liv- 
ingston it  was  very  stony  until  the 
Yellowstone  was  crossed  into  town. 
Livingston,  although  only  ten  years  old, 
is  a  very  thriving  town.  It  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  4,600  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Two  wheelmen  accompanied  me  from 
Livingston  to  the  first  carion.  The  wind 
was  blowing  through  here  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate  against  us.  I  had  so  far  been 
riding  my  wheel  geared  to  fifty-four 
inches,  but  I  had  my  wheel  arranged  to 
gear  dowm  to  forty-five  inches  for  moun- 
tainous country.  The  strong  wind  com- 
pelled me  to  change  it.  Bidding  the 
Livingston  wheelmen  good-by,  I  con- 
tinued on  a  good  road  down  the  valley 
through  the  mountains  along  the  Yel- 
lowstone River.  Several  ranchmen  have 
settled  in  this  happy  valley,  where  the 
soil  is  good  for  raising  crops  and  cattle, 
and  the  mountain  scenery  changes  at 
every  bend  in  the  river.  Emigrant 
is  a  small  hamlet  twenty- four  miles 
from  Livingston,  where  the  hungry 
wheelman  can  satisfy  the  inner  man. 
The  long  dry  seasons  thoroughly  dry  up 
the  road,  and  in  some  places  the  dust  lies 
two  to  four  inches  thick.  Continuing  on 
comes  another  caiion,  much  narrow- 
er than  the  first  ones,  called  "  Yankee 
Jim  Caiion,"  after  an  old  Indian  fighter, 
scout,  guide  and  hunter  who  settled  in 
the  valley  in  1871.  Yankee  Jim  is  an  in- 
teresting character  —  very  enterprising. 
He  constructed  a  wagon-road  through 
this  rocky  path  and  for  years  collected  toll 
from  everybody  passing  into  the  park. 
He  still  has  the  gates  across  the  road, 
and  collects  toll ;  for  many  people  go 
through  the  park  in  camping  outfits, 
spending  two  and  three  weeks  there. 
Wheelmen  are  exempt  from  this  toll. 
The  old  fellow  informed  me  he  thought 
it  hard  labor  "  working  them  damn'd  old 
velocipedes  all  day."  He  turned  out 
to  be  a  congenial  companion  for  the 
night.  His  stories  of  frontier  life  would 
fill  a  good-sized  volume.  He  is  a  bach- 
elor and  a  splendid  cook. 

Nature  has  endowed  many  countries 


with  fair  scenes  ;  but  we  have  in  the 
Yellowstone — as  it  wxre,  snatched  pure 
and  undefiled  from  the  hand  of  the  Cre- 
ator— one  of  His  very  gems,  and  mean 
to  preserve  it  in  all  its  pristine  loveliness. 

All  around  the  teeming  multitude  is 
transfiguring  the  earth,  turning  it  to 
man's  use,  and  in  too  many  cases  mar- 
ring its  features  ;  but  "Yellowstone,"  by 
the  fiat  of  the  nation,  is  to  remain  to  us 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

It  has  nothing  more  than  a  figurative 
relation  to  a  gem,  however,  for  its  area 
would  make  a  respectable  kingdom  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  attrac- 
tiveness, not  to  say  productiveness, 
would  provide  a  princely  revenue.  It 
taxes  the  memory  to  recall — even  in  the 
works  of  those  somewhat  fervid  and  over- 
wrought inventors  of  marvels,  the  ear- 
ly travelers  —  any  other  portion  of  the 
world  presenting  a  greater  diversity  of 
character  than  do  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, torrents  and  waterfalls,  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  ver- 
dure of  abundant  nature  and  the 
blanched  and  alkali- withered  desert 
blend  their  effects  into  a  phantasma- 
goria of  unequaled  grandeur  and  un- 
excelled attraction  to  the  cyclist,  if  he 
have  the  good  sense  to  provide  himself 
with  a  pneumatic,  and  the  good  fortune 
to  have  in  it  as  honest  and  trusty  a 
friend  as  my  "  Victor  "  has  proved  to 
me.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
between  the  cyclist  and  his  wheel  a  more 
than  sentimental  friendship  springs  up. 
Of  a  verity  I  can  indorse  this,  so  far  as 
the  wheel  that  has  borne  my  burden 
and  cheered  my  pilgrimage  is  concerned. 
It  has  been  a  steadfast  friend  indeed, 
and  that  in  direst  need  too.  What  other 
wheel  could  have  withstood  the  wear 
and  tear  to  which  I  have  subjected 
my  safety  pneumatic  "Victor?"  These 
journeys  over  railroad  ties  and  prairie 
grass  have  put  it  to  a  crucial  test,  and,  as 
was  my  purpose,  the  question  whether 
the  pneumatic  safety  will  stand  the 
strain  of  a  wheelman's  world  tour  over 
rough  and  rugged  wayside  is  forever 
and  most  favorably  settled  now. 


A    MORNING    RIDE    IN    CALIFORNIA    HIGHLANDS. 


BY    ELIZABETH    A.    VORE. 


HERE  is  some- 
thing- in  the  restful 
quiet  of  the  early 
morning  hours 
that  inspires  one 
with  a  -joy  quite 
different  from  any- 
thing else.  A  sense 
of  exhilaration 
then  quickens  the 
most  sluggish 
blood,  sends  it  tin- 
gling to  the  very 
tips  of  one's  fingers,  and  fills  one  with 
new  strength,  vigor  and  elation. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see 
the  sun  rise  in  many  parts  of  our  con- 
tinent, from  great  Stone  Mountain  of 
Georgia,  in  the  wild  solitude  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  X^irginia,  amid  the  grandeur 
of  the  Alleghanies  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  on  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  ;  but  sunrise  in  the  San  Ga- 
briel Valley,  California,  is  without  a 
parallel.  The  shadows  still  linger  over 
the  mountains,  contrasting  superbly 
with  the  growing  glory  of  the  eastern 
sky  when,  according  to  a  custom  of 
mine,  I  am  out  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing- for  a  gallop  over  the  highlands  of 
Pasadena,  known  as  Altedena — a  beau- 
tiful elevation  alrnost  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Madra  mountains. 

It  is  like  wandering  through  Para- 
dise— this  ride  over  the  highlands.  A 
g-arden  of  bloom  and  beauty,  with  its 
groves  of  orange,  lemon  and  lime  ;  its 
orchards  of  peach  and  apricot,  and  its 
palatial  homes  and  picturesque  cottages 
half  buried  in  a  wilderness  of  bloom. 
From  no  other  eminence  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  is  a  finer  view  of  the 
town  and  surrounding  country  obtain- 
able. 

To  the  north  are  the  mountains  — 
faithful  sentinels  that  for  centuries  past 
have  guarded  the  valley  —  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  -ground  and  rearing 
their  rugged  peaks  in  massive  grand- 
eur to  pierce  the  blue  of  the  semi- 
tropic  sky ;  or,  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, shrouding  their  heads  in  the  morn- 
ing mists  which,  parting  like  a  curtain 


gently  drawn  aside  by  an  unseen  hand, 
reveal  the  white  tints  of  Martain's 
camp  on  Wilson's  Peak,  in  bold  relief — 
appearing  much  nearer  than  they  are 
in  reality — as  the  sun  strikes  them. 

To  the  east  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Jacinto  mountains  lie  bathed  in  the 
golden  glory  of  the  morning,  their  ir- 
regular prominences  and  precipitous 
sides  being-  brought  out  with  startling 
distinctness. 

As  I  turn  to  the  south  I  rein  in  my 
horse  and  pause,  gazing  a  moment, 
spell-bound,  upon  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama. Pasadena,  nestling  in  her  groves 
of  orange  and  olive,  lies  at  my  feet, 
vine -draped  and  rose  -  crowned.  Be- 
yond, to  the  south  and  west,  stretches 
the  long,  irregular  line  of  the  foot-hills, 
clad  in  the  verdure  of  early  spring ; 
while  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  distant  sea,  twenty- 
eight  miles  away.  The  valley  on  every 
side  presents  a  vast  extent  of  emerald 
green,  with  its  field  of  waving  grain, 
dotted  over  here  and  there  with  im- 
mense beds  of  cream-cups,  "baby-blue- 
eyes  "  and  brilliant  poppy-fields,  which 
latter  appear  in  the  distance  like  tongues 
of  molten  fire  writhing  through  the 
vivid  green  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach 
they  lift  their  pretty  heads  to  receive 
the  sun's  kisses,  nodding-  brightly  and 
flaunting  their  gay  skirts  in  the  breeze. 

The  sun  has  mounted  higher,  chasing 
away  the  last  remnant  of  the  mist,  and 
as  his  genial  rays  warm  the  earth  one 
can  almost  hear  things  grow.  A  thou- 
sand indistinct  sounds,  discernible  and 
dear  to  the  lover  of  nature,  fill  the  air. 
The  leaves  rustle  in  the  faint  breeze 
that  comes  laden  with  sweets  from  an 
orange  orchard  near  by.  The  lazy 
droning-  of  the  bees  in  the  orange 
blossoms,  already  beginning-  their  work 
of  honey-gathering-,  joins  in  with  the 
music  of  the  feathered  songsters  that 
are  filling  the  air  with  their  melody. 
The  meadow-larks  are  holding  high 
carnival.  The  little  warbler  near  by, 
perched  atop  a  swaying  frond,  is  al- 
most bursting  his  tiny  throat  in  the 
endeavor  to  express  his  joy  of  existence. 
I  catch  the  infection,  and  with  an  im- 
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pulse  I  cannot  resist  I  join  him,  and  my 
voice  rings  out  softly  —  not  too  musi- 
cally, perhaps  —  but  freighted  with  joy. 
Startled,  the  little  fellow's  song  is  cut 
short,  and  with  a  low,  frightened'  flutter 
he  is  off. 

An  immense  jack-rabbit  starts  up  in 
front  of  me,  almost  at  my  horse's  feet, 
and  remains  peering  curiously  at  me 
with  his  great,  bright  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant ;  but  as  I  continue  to  sing  on,  un- 
mindful of  his  presence — secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  most  folks  are  abed  yet 
— he  turns  suddenly  and  leaps  awa}"  in 
the  tall  weeds.  Evidently  my  singing 
is  not  a  success,  in  his  estimation.  At 
this  moment  my  song  is  rudely  broken 
off  by  the  appearance  of  two  heavily 
ladened  burros  advancing  toward  me, 
evidently  on  their  way  to  the  mount- 
ains. Now,  my  horse  has  an  especial 
antipathy  to  a  burro,  and  being  aware 
of  his  feelings  on  this  subject,  I  wheel 
him  about,  turn  into  a  by-road  and  with 


a  touch  of  the  whip  we  are  away  like 
the  wind. 

What  a  wild,  mad  gallop  it  is  !  Over 
ditches,  through  by-ways  and  across 
fields  of  golden  poppies  and  cream-cups, 
where  my  horse's  feet  are  buried  to  the 
fetlocks  in  a  wilderness  of  bloom.  As 
I  pass  one  of  the  largest  poppy-beds 
the  sound  of  happy  laughter  falls  upon 
my  ear,  and  a  merry  quartet  of  bright- 
eyed  youngsters  greet  my  eyes.  They 
have  come  out  early  to  gather  poppies 
while  it  is  yet  cool  and  the  dew  is  still 
on  them.  Presently,  when  they  have 
filled  their  baskets,  they  will  take  them 
up  to  one  of  the  hotels  and  sell  them  to 
the  tourists.  They  wave  me  a  gay  greet- 
ing as  I  dash  past  them. 

Now  into  the  highway  again  and 
nearing  the  city.  Away  from  the  music 
of  birds  and  bees,  away  from  the  voices 
of  nature  and  the  small-folk  of  the  morn- 
ing mists,  and  into  the  every-day,  work- 
aday world  again  ! 


PEACE    AND    GOOD-WILL. 

EACE  and  good-will !  my  Christmas  greeting  goes. 
Across  lush  Junes  and  sifting  winter  snows, 
To  you,  old  friend  and  sweetheart,  pure  as  prayer  ; 
Our  hearts,  which  wrenched  and  parted  in  despair. 
Still  hold  love's  perfume,  like  a  withered  rose. 


And  memory  all  her  golden  glamour  throws 
Along  the  life  that  vaguely  feels  and  knows 

Its  sweetest  dreams  are  scattered  everywhere 
Peace  and  good- will ! 


After  the  bitterness  of  parting's  throes, 
After  regret  and  passion  die,  there  glows 

A  tender  grace,  a  sweetness,  all  hearts  share, 
Whose  rainbow  colors  palpitate  the  air. 
My  message  would  this  tenderness  disclose  : 
Peace  and  good- will  ! 

Emma  Playter  Seabury. 


SNCW-SHOEING   IN   THE   WHITE    MOUNTAINS. 


m'  GORDON  HOOKER  TAYLOR. 


F 


OR  several 
years  the 
snow-shoe 
section  of  the 
Appalachian 
]\Ioiintain  Club 
has,  in  addition 
to  its  weekly 
winter  outings, 
made  annual 
winter  excur- 
sions to  various 
points  in  the 
White  Mountains.  Last  year  their  ob- 
jective point  was  Waterville,  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  twenty  miles  northeast  of 
Plymouth.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
evening  when  we  left  Boston,  and  our 
expectations  were  heightened  by  the 
prospects  of  fair  weather.  Before  we 
had  crossed  the  line  into  New  Hamp- 
shire we  were  pleased  to  see  that  there 
was  snow  enough  to  make  good  sleigh- 
ing. At  Campton  Village  we  found  the 
sleigh  which  was  to  take  us  through  to 
Waterville  ready  and  waiting.  There 
was  from  two  to  three  feet  of  snow 
on  a  level  and  the  sleighing  was  prime. 
Many  surprised  faces  peered  out  of 
frosty  windows  as  we  went  by,  and  some 
one  was  alwa3"s  at  work  on  the  wood- 
piles, which  were  often  of  such  gigantic 
proportions  as  nearly  to  hide  the  farm- 
house itself.  Yet  the  houses  were  wide- 
ly separated,  for  the  total  population  of 
Waterville,  a  township  of  some  sixty-six 
square  miles,  numbers  but  fifty-four 
souls. 

We  reached  Greeley's  Hotel,  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  about  noon.  As 
we  entered  the  large  hall  we  found  an 
open  fire  of  cordwood  sticks  crackling 
in  the  homelike  fireplace,  and  our  bed- 
rooms were  provided  with  stoves.  In 
spite  of  a  severe  snowstorm,  all  hands 
started  off  soon  after  dinner  to  visit  the 
cascades  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  A 
covering  of  light  snow  spread  over  the 
hard  crust  made  the  conditions  for  snow- 
shoeing  well-nigh  perfect.  When  we 
struck  into  the  woods,  however,  the 
crust  was  not  as  hard,  and  the  shoes 
sunk  down  several  inches.  Following 
up  the  stream,  we  came  at  length  to  the 
cascades,  which  were  very  picturesque 
in  their  winter  garb,  revealing  occasional 


patches  of  the  most  beautiful  emerald- 
green  where  the  snow  did  not  conceal 
the  wall  of  ice.  It  was  quite  surprising 
to  see  how  well  the  ladies  stood  the 
vigorous  exercise;  even  to  the  end  of  the 
tramp  they  all  kept  up  a  good  pace  and 
betrayed  very  few  signs  of  weariness. 

The  next  day  a  severe  snowstorm 
bound  us  within  doors,  but  in  the  even- 
ing the  clouds  scattered,  and  the  moon 
rose  over  the  mountains  in  all  her  glory 
and  fullness,  tempting  us  out  into  the 
frosty  air. 

The  moonlight,  aided  by  the  reflect- 
ing power  of  the  snow,  afforded  a  better 
view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  moun- 
tains than  we  had  obtained  since  our 
arrival.  At  our  right  were  the  hills 
between  which  we  had  entered  the 
valley.  Behind  us  rose  the  massive 
Osceola,  its  irregular  summit  hoary  with 
snow  and  frost.  The  sharp  peaks  of 
Tripyramid  rose  threateningly  on  our 
left,  its  snow-covered  slide  glittering 
like  a  breastplate  of  burnished  silver. 

Directly  before  us  stood  Sandwich 
Dome,  better  known  as  Black  Mountain, 
and  seeming,  in  the  majesty  of  its  sym- 
metrical outline,  like  a  sentinel  guard- 
ing the  peaceful  valley.  How  little  did 
we  imagine,  as  we  glanced  up  at  its  for- 
bidding crest,  that  on  the  following 
night  two  of  us  would  be  upon  its  very 
summit,  fighting  off  the  benumbing  cold! 

For  many  years  my  companion  and  I 
had  anticipated  a  visit  to  the  familiar 
shores  of  Lake  Winnepiseogee  during 
the  winter.  With  this  idea  in  view,  we 
planned  to  climb  Sandwich  Dome  in 
the  forenoon,  descend  on  the  opposite 
side  and  reach  Sandwich  before  night- 
fall. 

The  mercury  stood  opposite  zero  as 
we  shouldered  our  packs,  and  with  thrill- 
ling  delight  started  upon  our  tramp. 

The  atmosphere,  cleared  by  the  recent 
storm  and  sparkling  with  the  clear  sky 
and  dazzling  snow,  revealed  the  moun- 
tains with  such  unusual  sharpness  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  appreciate 
distances. 

For  two  miles  we  followed  the  road 
through  the  valley;  then  with  eager 
joy  we  struck  off  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tain path,  buried  three  or  four  feet  un- 
der the  trackless  snow.     Neither  of  us 
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were  familiar  with  this  part  of  the 
mountains,  but,  relying  on  the  direc- 
tions we  had  received  before  leaving 
the  hotel,  we  hoped,  without  serious  dif- 
ficulty, to  find  inhabited  regions  on  the 
other  side. 

Before  we  had  gone  many  hundred 
feet  we  began  to  realize  the  care  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  trail,  which  was  indi- 
cated solely  by  the  blazes  or  hatchet- 
scars  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  These 
were  now  just  above  the  level  of  the 
snow  and  were  not  numerous. 

We  found  climbing  under  these  con- 
ditions such  warm  work  that  we  were 
persuaded  to  remove  our  gloves.  The 
impropriety  of  this  proceeding  soon 
manifested  itself,  however,  for  as  an 
occasional  fall  is  an  inevitable  accom- 
paniment to  such  a  climb,  we  soon 
learned  the  discomfort  of  plunging  our 
bare  hands  deep  into  the  snow,  thus 
stuffing  its  frosty  particles  up  the  inside 
of  our  sleeves.  In  many  places  the  as- 
cent was  so  steep  that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  slip  back  two  feet  for  every 
three  we  advanced.  Our  heads,  too,  be- 
ing nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground, 
were  often  brought  in  contact  with  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees,  which  some- 
times offered  a  stubborn  resistance. 

After,  at  least,  an  hour  of  genuine 
hard  work  we  were  transfixed  at  the 
sight  of  a  board,  just  on  a  level  with 
the  snow,  which  marked  the  first  half- 
mile  of  our  progress.  The  prospects, 
instead  of  daunting  our  zeal,  gave  us 
rather  a  sense  of  satisfaction  as  we  re- 
alized that,  if  necessary,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  spend  the  night  on  the  very 
summit  itself.  We  found,  even  as  we  had 
been  told,  that  the  hardest  climb  was 
on  the  final  slope  of  Noon  Peak.  Here 
the  path  is  very  steep,  and  it  required  the 
closest  concentration  of  nerve  and  mus- 
cle to  make  any  headway  up  the  pre- 
cipitous incline.  In  places  the  trees 
were  near  enough  together  to  enable 
us  to  pull  ourselves  up  to  the  trunk 
of  one,  when,  bracing  our  snow-shoes 
ahead  of  us,  we  would  spring  forward 
and  seize  the  one  next  above  us. 
When  the  trees  were  not  near  enough 
together  to  permit  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, we  were  often  able  to  pull  our- 
selves up  by  means  of  an  overhanging 
branch,  which  answered  very  well  if  it 
did  not  break.  Sometimes  we  would 
find  ourselves  stranded,  as  it  were,  with 
nothing  ahead  that  we  could  reach.     At 


such  times  it  was  either  necessary  to 
crawl  sideways  along  the  slippery  steep, 
or  retrace  our  steps  and  start  on  a  dif- 
ferent track. 

At  length  we  reached  an  easier  grade, 
and  after  a  short  walk  came  suddenly 
out  upon  a  prominence  which  com- 
manded a  grand  view  of  the  valley  be- 
neath and  the  mountains  to  the  west 
and  north. 

Quickly  spreading  our  blankets  upon 
the  snow,  we  threw  ourselves  down  to 
bask  in  the  sun  while  we  devoured  the 
novel  and  inspiring  view.  But  what  a 
change  from  the  surroundings  which  the 
mountain  climber  encounters  in  summer! 
The  striking  contrast  is  due  not  alone 
to  the  universal  snow,  but  is  heighten- 
ed by  the  absolute  and  awful  stillness 
which  reigns  supreme.  On  this  partic- 
ular morning  there  was  no  wind  to  stir 
the  motionless  trees,  no  leaves  to  rustle 
or  flutter  on  the  naked  limbs,  no  bird 
to  break  the  silence  or  the  stillness,  no 
roar  from  a  distant  cascade — not  even  a 
cloud  flitted  across  the  unbroken  sky; 
all  nature  seemed  dead  and  lifeless 

When  we  were  sufficiently  rested  to 
push  on  it  was  already  afternoon. 

Beyond  this  point  the  trail  became 
more  difficult.  After  having  followed 
the  path  for  several  miles  only  by  the 
exercise  of  extraordinary  care,  it  became 
so  blind  that  we  thought  best  to  sep- 
arate in  the  hope  that  one  or  the  other 
would  soon  strike  it  again.  We  had 
no  fear  of  losing  one  another,  for,  of 
course,  we  could  at  any  time  retrace  our 
tracks  and  follow  those  of  the  other. 

Heretofore  this  plan  had  worked  ad- 
mirably, but  this  time  it  was  accom- 
panied by  greater  difficulties.  My  com- 
panion struck  out  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  ridge,  while  I  skirted  along  its 
flank.  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
fall  into  a  gully,  out  of  which  he  ex- 
tricated himself  with  difficulty,  while  I, 
unconscious  of  his  mishap,  was  beating 
about  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  in 
search  of  the  path. 

At  five  o'clock  we  met  and  held  a  brief 
consultation,  as  a  result  of  which  we  de- 
cided to  give  up  trying  to  find  the  path 
and  strike  straight  up  through  the  woods, 
and  we  rallied  all  our  reserve  strength 
for  this  final  effort. 

Stubbornly  we  pushed  our  way  up  the 
heavy  grade,  becoming  so  heated  by  the 
effort  as  almost  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  until,  snatching  a 
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piece  of  ice  from  an  outstretched  limb, 
I  carried  it  to  my  mouth,  only  to  find 
that  it  removed  the  skin  sufficiently  to 
start  the  blood.  We  had  been  steadily 
at  work  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  slope 
became  a  little  more  gradual,  and  almost 
without  any  other  warning  we  had  bro- 
ken through  the  woods  onto  the  sum- 
mit. The  sun  was  just  disappearing  be- 
hind a  rugged  spur  of  the  moimtain. 
Many  peaks  and  ridges  lay  to  the  north- 
ward, ending  at  length  with  the  far-dis- 
tant Presidential  Range,  which  rose  in 
its  spotless  majesty,  now  bathed  in  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun.  To  the  south 
the  mountains  parted,  revealing  the  ra- 
diant surface  of  fair  Lake  Winnepiseo- 
gee,  whose  graceful  curves  and  pleasing 
outlines  were  sharply  contrasted  with 
the  shores  of  her  myriad  isles  and  many 
winding  inlets. 

For  the  instant  we  lost  ourselves  in 
the  sublimity  of  the  inspiring  apparition; 
but  the  stinging  wind  soon  reminded  us 
that  we  were  still  mortal.  There  was 
everv  indication  of  a  coming  storm,  and 
to  think  of  reaching  the  nearest  habita- 
tion without  rest  or  sleep  and  in  the 
darkness  which  would  soon  overtake  us, 
was  folly.  So  we  faced  the  stern  reality 
which  confronted  us,  resolving  to  camp 
on  the  inountain,  and  to  use  the  few  in- 
valuable moments  of  lingering  daylight 
in  preparing  for  the  night.  We  could 
not  afford  to  waste  much  time  in  search- 
ing for  a  refuge,  and  so  quickly  settled 
upon  a  small  level  patch  on  the  shel- 
tered side  of  the  summit. 

The  next  thing  w'as  to  start  a  fire,  but 
as  all  the  loose  fagots  were  under  eight 
feet  of  snow  and  every  tree  and  branch 
was  incased  in  ice,  this  was  much  easier 
said  than  done.  Our  first  attempt  failed 
completely.  We  then  worked  system- 
atically, and  by  splitting  open  a  good- 
sized  tree-trunk  obtained  a  few  iceless 
chips.  These,  encouraged  by  a  little 
greasy  paper,  the  whittlings  of  an  only 
paraffine  candle,  a  little  birch-bark,  and 
a  steady-b}"- jerks  current  of  air,  now 
from  one  pair  of  lungs,  now  from  the 
other,  finally  consented  to  ignite  into  a 
small,  unsteady  fire,  preserved  only  by 
constant  attention  and  threatening  at 
any  moment  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Thus  we  worked  on  while  the  day- 
light faded  into  twilight  and  the  twilight 
in  turn  gave  place  to  the  silver  moon- 
light, deriving  the  while  quite  as  much 
"warmth  from  our  exertions  as  from  the 


meager  fire,  whose  highest  attainment 
was  to  fill  our  eyes  with  smoke.  We 
quaffed  down  the  melted  snow  greedily, 
little  caring  that  the  smoke  on  the  heated 
rim  of  the  dipper  burned  onto  our  lips  ; 
and  having  appeased  our  thirst,  we  left 
the  fire  and  set  about  to  prepare  our 
shelter. 

The  moon  gave  us  all  the  light  we 
needed,  and  while  I  went  in  search  of 
the  necessary  poles  and  fir-boughs  for  a 
covering,  my  companion  fell  too  with  a 
will,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  snow-shoe  ex- 
cavated a  rectangular  hole  which  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  double  grave. 

My  task  with  the  hatchet  was  made 
extremely  tantalizing  by  the  serious  fail- 
ing it  had  of  losing  its  head.  It  took 
very  close  looking  after  to  follow  it  up 
in  the  moonlight,  and  after  finding  the 
triangular  hole  where  it  disappeared,  it 
was  necessary  to  run  one's  arm  down  in 
the  snow  and  feel  around  for  it.  Usually 
I  recovered  it  after  this  fashion,  but  once 
or  twice  we  were  obliged  to  make  long 
and  extensive  excavations  before  finding 
it — a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  cellar  having  attained  sufficient 
size,  we  laid  several  logs  across  the  top, 
and  on  these  placed  our  snow-shoes.  We 
then  threw  the  fir-boughs  over  this 
framework  and  covered  these  with  a 
sufficient  layer  of  snow  to  keep  out  all 
wind  and  protect  us  in  case  it  should 
snow  before  morning,  and  after  cover- 
ing the  floor  with  fir-boughs  and  spread- 
ing out  our  blankets,  crawled  in,  drawing 
some  boughs  up  before  the  entrance  as 
we  went.  It  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  we  stretched  our  limbs 
after  the  good  service  they  had  been 
to  us. 

When  we  first  turned  in  we  were  both 
as  warm  as  could  be  desired,  nor  at  any 
time  that  night  did  we  suffer  to  any  ex- 
tent from  the  cold,  and  we  were  both 
able  to  get  quite  a  little  sleep  during  the 
night,  which  wore  away  fully  as  rapidly 
as  we  had  expected. 

At  the  first  glimmer  of  approaching 
day  we  opened  the  knapsack  and  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  enjoying  a  long-an- 
ticipated breakfast. 

All  signs  of  a  snowstorm  had  vanished 
with  the  night,  and  upon  going  out  on 
the  clearing,  I  obtained  a  magnificent 
view  of  land  and  sky.  The  clouds,  too, 
were  leaving  their  night's  resting-place 
in  the  valleys  at  the  approach  of  day, 
and,  scattering,  fled  away  on  all  sides, 
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while  every  outline  of  hill  and  moun- 
tain stood  out  with  that  remarkable 
sharpness  peculiar  to  a  winter  morn- 
ing. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain  was  not 
very  difficult,  but  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  valley  the  sun  had  risen 
so  high  that  the  snow  became  quite 
damp. 

The  network  of  our  shoes  became 
consequently  soaked  and  stretched,  thus 
permitting  the  foot  to  play  up  and  down, 
in  provoking  contrast  to  their  usual 
rigidity.  The  heavy  snow  collected 
upon  our  snow-shoes  and  balled  up 
under  our  heels,  making  it  necessary  to 
stop  every  few  steps  to  remove  it.  Once 
or  twice  the  desire  of  going  in  as  straight 
a  line  as  possible  caused  me  to  overesti- 
mate the  space  between  two  neighborly 
trees,  and  after  getting  my  shoes  safely 
through  the  short  cut,  I  was  chagrined 
to  find  that  my  pack  prevented  further 
progress  in  that  direction. 

Now,  as  snow-shoes  are  not  provided 
with  any  reverse  lever,  getting  out  of 
such  a  situation  was  not  as  simple  a 
matter  as  getting  in.  The  effects  of  our 
short  rations  also  began  to  assert  them- 
selves, so  that  our  best  efforts  did  not 
carry  us  a  mile  an  hour. 

At  about  noon,  as  we  were  winding 
our  way  along  the  bed  of  a  brook,  we 
were  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  a  depres- 
sion in  the  snow,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  sparkling  water  bubbled  over  the 
pebbles  as  cheerfully  as  in  the  month  of 
June. 

Refreshed  by  this  unrivaled  bever- 
age, we  pushed  on  until  finally  we  came 
out  upon  a  clearing  which  we  had 
marked  from  the  mountain,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  our  objective  point,  still 
several  miles  ahead,  looked  now  more 
like  a  clump  of  trees  than  a  farmhouse. 

We  consequently  struck  off  in  another 


direction,  and  soon  after,  as  we  came 
over  the  coll  which  joins  Mt.  Israel  to 
Black  Mountain,  we  were  gratified  by 
catching  a  glimpse  of  a  little  farmhouse 
not  a  mile  distant.  Although  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so  near,  yet  a  wearisome 
tramp  through  thick  woods  which  of- 
fered every  conceivable  sort  of  a  barrier, 
made  it  seem  double  the  distance. 

The  door  was  opened  somewhat  re- 
luctantly, but  we  were  finally  admitted 
to  the  humble  abode  by  an  elderly 
woman.  As  soon  as  our  eyes  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  comparative 
darkness,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long 
room  which  occupied  nearly  all  the 
ground  floor,  and  answered  all  the  re- 
quirements of  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
sitting-room  and  parlor.  In  the  further 
corner  of  the  room  lay  an  old  man  who 
did  not  look  up,  but  appeared  much  dis- 
turbed by  our  presence.  The  heated 
room  seemed  almost  unbearable  to  us. 

Our  hostess  made  ample  excuse  for 
the  food  she  placed  before  us,  saying  : 
"  I  don't  know  how  ye  like  yer  victuals, 
but  they're  jest  what  we  happened  to 
hev."  We  didn't  happen  to  be  in  a  crit- 
ical frame  of  mind  just  then,  however, 
and  gave  her  no  occasion  to  doubt  our 
appreciation. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  we  declined 
the  offered  hospitality  for  the  night. 

The  road  had  been  broken  out  that 
morning  and  the  walking  was  as  good 
as  could  be  expected  ;  yet  our  progress 
was  not  rapid  as  we  plodded  along 
under  our  packs,  five  continuous  miles 
without  an  inhabited  dwelling. 

Never  did  seven  miles  pan  out  to  the 
extent  that  those  did,  and  it  was  half- 
past  eleven  when  we  reached  the  Ma- 
ple House,  Sandwich  Centre.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  were  then  in  a  condition 
to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilized 
accommodations. 
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ONE  of  the  most  delightful  and 
exhilarating  sports  in  the  world 
—  all  the  more  exhilarating, 
perhaps,  by  reason  of  its  spice 
of  danger  —  is  sailing  on  an  ice-yacht, 
and  nowhere  outside  the  United  States 
is  the  sport  indulged  in  with  so  much 
zest  as  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  No 
man  can  realize,  until  he  has  once 
made  trial,  the  sense  of  absolute  free- 
dom, of  keen  and  thrilling  pleasure,  to 
be  derived  from  the  steering  of  one 
of  the  Russian  wedge-shaped  vessels  at 
headlong  speed,  with  a  fair  fresh  wind 
on  the  beam  and  nothing  but  the  open 
ice-plain  ahead.  With  tiller  in  hand, 
pulling  and  straining  like  a  thing  of 
life  as  the  yacht  takes  the  wind  and 
leans  over  to  leeward,  a  man  seems  to 
live  faster  and  to  feel  the  fullness  of  his 
existence  pulsing  through  his  veins. 
The  joy  of  the  horseman,  the  warrior, 
the  viking  thrills  the  frame. 

We  made  up  a  party,  G.  and  I,  our 
friend  the  French  diplomatist,  and  Hel- 
dar,  my  college  chum,  who  had  come 
over  from  England  to  enjoy  thegayeties 
of  the  brilliant  Russian  capital  in  mid- 
winter. A  four-mile  sleigh-ride  over 
the  snow  in  the  keen,  cold  morning  air 
brought  us  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
Russian  River  Club  House,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Malaya  Nevka  (little 
Neva),  the  home  of  ice-yachting  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

The  club-house  is  a  capacious  and 
comfortable  building,  set  somewhat 
back  from  the  river  bank  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  garden,  now  nothing  but  a 
lawn  of  snow,  with  evergreen   shrubs 
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and  bushes  showing  bravely  in  the  face 
of  winter.  The  club  grounds  are  well 
wooded  ;  in  the  rear  and  down  towards 
the  river  grow  sycamores,  birch,  beech, 
mountain  ash,  evergreen  larches  and 
firs.  We  abandon  the  sleigh  here  and 
cross  into  the  club-house,  noting  as  we 
do  so  that  the  flag  upon  the  turret  is 
fluttering  out  bravely  under  a  fresh 
southwesterly  breeze.  Presently  all 
hands  are  gathered  within  doors,  par- 
taking of  small  glasses  of  "atchitsht- 
chenoy,"  by  way  of  fortifying  ourselves 
against  the  cold  anticipated  upon  our 
sail. 

We  form  rather  a  quaint  group,  we 
four,  as  we  stand  round  the  great  stove 
sipping  our  cordials,  clad  in  costumes 
specially  adapted  for  the  bitter  cold  of 
a  Russian  winter.  Each  man  wears  on 
his  head  a  white  fox-skin  cap,  very  soft 
and  warm,  with  ear  and  neck  flaps,  ad- 
justable at  the  wearer's  pleasure ;  a 
short  hunting-coat,  lined  with  skunk  or 
some  other  thick  fur,  reaching  to  the 
hips,  with  a  foot-deep  collar  of  white 
fox;  gloves  known  as  ''rookaveetzi," 
made  of  thick  flexible  leather,  with  two 
divisions,  one  for  the  thumb  and  the 
other  for  the  four  fingers,  continued  up 
to  the  elbow  in  the  form  of  a  leathern 
shield,  and  padded  all  through  with  felt 
or  flannel.  The  nether  limbs  are  clothed 
in  two  pairs  of  the  thickest  and  strong- 
est breeches,  and  high  boots  made  of 
Russian  leather,  impervious  to  wet  and 
reaching  to  the  hips.  On  to  the  soles  of 
each  man's  boots  are  fixed  a  pair  of  ice- 
crawlers,  a  small  iron  device  clamping 
on  to  the  inside  of  the  heel,  and  fitted 
with  a  spring  so  as  to  remain  stowed 
away  in  the  hollow  of  the  instep  when 
not  in  use,  or,  when  needed,  to  turn  back 
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and  form  a  plate  under  the  heel,  with 
two  sharp  protruding  spikes,  as  a  pre- 
vention against  slipping  when  walking 
on  the  ice. 

We  adjourn  to  the  piazza  overlook- 
ing the  river,  to  inspect  our  trusty 
3^acht.  There  she  lies  on  the  ice,  her 
head  to  the  wind,  together  with  several 
sister  vessels,  guarded  by  a  couple  of 
club  sailors,  who,  with  their  command- 
ant, the  boatswain,  are  all  clad  in  thick 
sheepskins  and  high  boots.  We  go  down 
throiigh  the  garden,  and  presently  are 
standing  beside  our  graceful  bark,  ready 
for  the  start.  The  name  of  our  yacht  is 
the  Vc'terj,  which  signifies  the  wind,  and 
she  looks  as  if  she  could  do  full  justice 
to  her  patronymic,  rivaling  her  name- 
sake in  swiftness. 

She  is  not  so  large  as  some,  holding 
only  eight  persons  with  comfort ;  some 
of  the  larger  ones  accommodate  as  many 
as  a  dozen.  Her  build  and  structure 
merit  a  short  description. 

The  main  framework  of  the  boat  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  wedge  or  V,  being  built 
of  tough,  seasoned  pine  or  some  other 
hard  wood.  A  broad  beam  runs  from 
the  bow  to  the  sternpost,  in  which  the 
mast  is  stepped.  Two  runners  or  skates 
of  steel  are  welded  to  a  solid-iron  upper 
plate,  which  again  is  firmly  screwed  to 
the  corner  of  the  main  framework  of 
the  yacht.  These  runners  are  immov- 
able, save  that  they  give  with  an  up- 
and-down  movement  when  crossing  un- 
even ice  or  hummocks.  The  rudder 
skate  is  controlled  either  by  a  tiller 
(as  in  the  Ve'terJ),  or  else  by  a  perpen- 
dicular or  horizontal  wheel.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  steersman  sits  to  the 
windward  side  of  the  tiller  as  he  holds 
it,  and  in  the  latter  aft  the  wheel. 
The  mast  is  a  straight  seasoned  pole  of 
teak  or  Norway  pine,  and  is  held  firmly 
in  position  by  two  side-stays  to  port  and 
starboard,  a  fore-stay  running  out  to  a 
small  sprit  set  in  the  bow,  and  a  couple 
of  back-stays,  these  last  being  loosened 
to  leeward  in  the  case  of  a  free  wind,  to 
give  play  to  the  boom.  The  sail  is  an 
immense  lug,  covering  a  great  many 
square  feet ;  the  gaff  and  boom  attached 
to  the  mast  by  travelers,  the  latter  be- 
ing kept  down  by  a  halyard  reeved 
through  a  double  block  attached  to  the 
deck.  The  sheet  for  controlling  the 
boom  runs  from  the  center  beam  to  a 
single  pulley  in  the  middle  of  the  boom, 
thence  through  a  double  block  farther 


aft  in  the  same  beam,  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  boom,  and  back  through  the 
double  block,  the  bight  being  held  in 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  crew.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  boat  consists  of  two  large 
"hand-spucks"  (anent  which  more  later), 
and  a  few  coils  of  extra  rope,  in  case  of 
accidents.  In  some  ice-yachts  thin 
planks  are  set  across  the  frame  for  the 
crew  to  sit  on  ;  in  others,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Ve'terJ,  rope-netting  is  used 
as  a  substitute.  An  ice  -  yacht,  when 
sailing  close-hauled  or  near  the  wind, 
will  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  with  a  free  wind,  when  it  is 
blowing  fresh,  she  can  do  her  mile  a 
minute. 

When  we  are  all  safely  on  board,  G. 
takes  the  tiller,  the  huge  sheet  is  haul- 
ed into  the  wind  and  bellies  out  as  it 
fills  to  the  breeze.  With  a  heave  and  a 
glide  we  are  off  on  our  voyage  over  the 
ice.  As  the  wind  is  in  the  southwest 
we  have  to  make  a  series  of  short  tacks 
up  the  river  for  half  a  mile  until  we 
reach  the  open  gulf.  The  ice  is  as 
smooth  as  glass,  of  deep  blue  in  color 
and  very  transparent.  Peering  over  the 
boat's  side,  you  can  see  down  into  the 
depths.  We  reach  the  gulf  with  many 
a  tack,  for  an  ice-boat  goes  about  like  a 
swallow  and  answers  to  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  helm. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanjdng  map 
will  familiarize  the  reader  with  the 
positions  of  our  various  halting-places 
around  the  shores.  The  wind  being 
southwest,  it  becomes  necessary  on 
reaching  the  open  ice  to  make  a  further 
succession  of  short  tacks  to  reach  Peter- 
hof,  our  first  point,  or  else  to  make  a 
long  leg  to  the  northward  and  back 
again  to  our  destination.  We  take 
counsel  and  decide  for  the  long  leg,  and 
very  shortly  we  are  sliding  along  at  a 
great  rate  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
across  the  gulf.  The  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  the  steersman,  sit  to  wind- 
ward, with  their  backs  to  the  breeze  to 
serve  as  a  weight  on  the  boat,  and  a 
balance  for  the  heavy  sail  that  strains 
and  pulls  on  the  bolt-ropes  with  tre- 
mendous force.  Under  its  impetus  the 
VetcrJ  files  away,  the  ice  under  the 
skates  giving  out  a  musical  hum  as  we 
speed  along.  It  is  cold,  but  not  too 
cold,  and  we  all  feel  free  and  buoyant, 
and  ripe  for  any  adventure.  Neverthe- 
less G.,  who  is  an  old  ice-yachtsman, 
steers  with  great  care  and  attention,  for 
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ice-boats  are  "kittle  cattle"  when  care- 
lessly handled.  Let  the  helmsman  once 
allow  her  to  yaw,  or  get  awa}^  from  his 
control,  or  bring-  her  back  just  a  little 
too  suddenly,  and  a  gibe  is  the  inevitable 
result.  Then  it  is  a  case  of  "  sauve  qui 
peut " — oTab  what  you  can ,  and  look  over 
for  a  soft  spot  on  which  to  fall. 

Presently  we  cross  the  road  from 
Cronstadt  to  St.  Petersburg,  which 
runs  in  a  straight  line  across  the  ice, 
bisecting  the  bay.  The  line  of  way  is 
marked  by  tall  poles  set  into  the'  ice 
at  intervals  of  one  hundred  yards,  and 
painted  black  and  white  in  alternating 
rings.  Over  this  road  go  sleighs  of 
all  sorts,  from  the  nobleman's  stately 
equipage  to  the  peasant's  pony  sled  It 
is  also  the  highway  for  all  pedestrians 
and  poor  folk  who  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  sleigh.  This  road  is  simply 
a  track  over  the  ice,  or  rather  a  way 
worn  by  hundreds  of  sleighs  passing 
and  repassing,  and  our  boat  sails  across 
it  and  between  the  posts  easily,  and  on 
again  into  the  open. 

About  noon  we  find  ourselves  off 
Peterhof,  one  of  the  principal  summer 
residences  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
where  we  halt  for  a  moment  and  hold  a 
council  of  war.  Then,  as  some  of  us 
are  married  men,  and  it  therefore  be- 
hooves us,  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  be 
careful  of  our  precious  health,  we  decide 
that  we  must  make  a  detour,  and  call 
upon  our  friend  Timofei.  No  sooner 
said  than  done  ;  in  another  moment  we 
are  speeding  away  on  a  bee-line  for  his 
dwelling. 

The  said  Timofei  is  a  gentleman  who 
annually  builds  unto  himself  on  the  icy 
roadside  above  mentioned,  half-way  be- 
tween Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  right  in  the  line  of  traffic,  a  small 
cabin,  wherefrom  he  dispenses  every- 
thing known  to  the  Russian  mind  in  the 
form  of  stimulant,  from  vodky  at  two 
kopeks  the  glass,  to  Pommery  Sec  at 
eight  roubles  a  bottle.  Tchai  (tea), 
served  m  the  Russian  f ashion,with  lemon 
and  quite  innocent  of  milk  ;  coffee,  sand- 
wiches of  all  kinds,  and  delicious  fresh 
"korrushki,"  a  fish  caught  at  holes  cut 
in  the  ice,  and  very  sweet  and  delicate 
to  the  taste,  can  be  had  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night.  This  latter  delicacy 
is  served  to  you  smoking  hot  from  the 
pan  of  one  of  Timofei's  attendant  mou- 
jiks,  who  is  an  artist  in  this  especial 
branch  of  culinary  science. 


On  entering  you  gain  by  a  couple  of 
steps — for  the  cabin  is  raised  on  log  sec- 
tions above  the  ice  to  prevent  inunda- 
tion in  case  of  an  overflow  of  water — 
the  outer  room,  containing  a  bar  and  a 
few  rickety  chairs,  all  filthily  dirty  and 
ill  kept,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  huge 
stove  in  the  center  of  the  floor.  Passing 
through  this,  you  come  into  the  sanc- 
tum, or  special  apartment,  also  very 
dirt}^,  where  are  a  couple  of  tables  and 
chairs  for  such  of  the  company  as  arrive 
first,  a  box  or  two  or  their  own  haunches 
serving  as  seats  for  the  remainder. 
Here  you  are  served  according  to  your 
needs  by  Timofei,  after  bawling  loud 
and  long  for  what  you  want.  You  must 
also  be  careful  to  keep  your  own  score, 
if  you  wish  to  avoid  extortion,  as  your 
host  will  never  think  of  doing  so.  On 
a,  fine  day  there  may  be  seen  assembled 
in  Timofei's  hostelry  (save  the  mark  !) 
a  motley  crew,  from  the  rugged  Fin  in 
his  well-worn  sheepskins  and  **  valinki " 
(felt  boots),  with  his  little  wooden  sleigh 
and  rough,  quick-trotting  pony,  to  the 
languid  swell  in  his  expensive  furs, 
borne  hither  by  his  superlative  sleigh  or 
trim-built  ice-yacht.  All  men  meet  here 
on  a  common  footing.  Timofei's  cabak 
affords  shelter  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  to 
small  and  great ;  all  are  glad  to  find 
here,  in  spite  of  the  dirt  and  the  nasty 
smells,  a  temporary  refuge  from  the 
piercing  cold. 

Timofei  himself  is  a  characteristic 
figure  —  a  huge  Russian,  about  forty 
years  old,  six  feet  three  inches  in  height; 
his  face  red,  where  it  is  not  purple  from 
the  combined  influences  of  drink  and 
cold  ;  blue  eyes,  somewhat  sodden,  but 
still  twinkling  with  humor,  and  keen  and 
quick  as  possible  at  seeing  a  chance  for 
a  good  bargain.  His  long  fair  hair  and 
beard  are  neatly  combed,  as  is  that  of 
all  Russians,  save  the  very  wildest.  He . 
is  clothed  in  the  usual  thick  sheepskins 
and  high  boots.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat 
truculent-seeming  exterior,  Timofei  is 
good-natured,  and  charitable  withal  in 
his  own  rough  way,  feeding  many  and 
many  a  hungry  peasant  reduced  by 
stress  of  circumstances  to  Shanks'  mare 
as  a  means  of  locomotion,  but  conscien- 
tiously taking  it  out  of  the  rich  folk  who 
visit  his  cabak,  by  way  of  evening  mat- 
ters up  a  little.  All  conversation,  orders, 
and  so  forth,  are  carried  on  in  Russian, 
all  other  languages  being  to  mine  host 
as  Greek 
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Arrived  at  this  abode  of  plenty,  we 
leave  our  ice-boat  in  charge  of  the  sailor 
we  have  brought  with  us,  and  enter.  G., 
who  speaks  Russian  fluently,  exchanges 
a  word  or  two  of  greeting  with  his  old 
friend,  the  proprietor.  "  Noo,  Timofei, 
kaak  zdarovya  1 "  (Well,  Timofei,  how 
are  you  ?),  to  which  he  answers,  with  a 
smile  :  "  E — eh,  e — eh,  Barin,  vaat  vass 
veedet  !  "  (Aha,  sir  —  glad  to  see  you  !) 
Our  light  "lunch  ended,  we  face  forth 
again  after  exchanging  farewells.  "  Do 
svedania,Timofei!"(Aurevoir,  Timofei!). 
He  calls  out  a  cheery  "  Do  svedania,  do 
svedania  ;  Gospoda,  Boch  s  vami !  "  (Au 
revoir,  gentlemen  ;  God  be  with  you  !). 
And  soon  we  are  off  once  more,  beating 
up  for  Oranienbaum. 

Some  half-hour  from  Timofei's  we 
sight  a  perilom,  and  haul  our  wind  for 
a  space,  to  take  an  observation.  These 
periloms  or  ice-cracks  are  great  sources 
of  danger  to  the  unwary  ice-yachtsman, 
extending,  as  they  do  sometimes,  for 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  full 
mile  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  They  are  formed 
by  the  pressure  of  water  back  into  the 
^ulf,  under  a  strong  westerly  wind, 
through  the  narrow  portion  between 
Cronstadt  and  Oranienbaum.  The  pres- 
sure after  a  while  gets  too  strong,  and 
the  water  attacking  the  spots  where  the 
ice  is  weakest,  causes  it  to  crack,  and 
forcing  its  way  upwards,  overflows  the 
surface.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
whole  freezes  again,  the  overflow  form- 
ing a  coating  above  the  old  ice,  which 
has  sunk  two  or  three  feet  below  it. 
This  coating  is  liable  to  remain  rotten 
and  unsafe.  It  is  generally  discolored 
in  appearance,  or  of  a  dirty-yellow  hue. 
When  an  ice-yacht  sails  unaware  into 
one  of  these  cracks,  the  forward  skates 
sink  through  this  rotten  ice  and  remain 
embedded,  while  the  passengers  are  of 
course  thrown  out.  Then  it  is  a  case  of 
tying  ropes  on  to  the  yacht,  and  hauling 
her  back  by  main  force  to  the  solid  ice. 

After  several  hours  of  tacking  and  re- 
tacking  we  make  Oranienbaum,  all  rav- 
enously hungry,  for  intense  cold  and 
rapid  motion  through  the  air  are  keen 
promoters  of  appetite.  In  making  a  land- 
ing great  care  has  to  be  exercised,  as  the 
shores  are  very  rocky  ;  rough  crags  jut- 
ting up  here  and  there,  in  some  places 
above  the  ice,  in  others  just  flush  with 
the  surface.  We  avoid  the  rocks  and 
5teer  into  shore,  and  soon  are  all  hurry- 


ing pell-mell  up  to  the  station,  which  lies 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  gulf,  and 
can  boast  of  a  typical  Russian  railway 
restaurant,  the  boatman  remaining  be- 
hind with  our  stanch  V^terj.  This  res- 
taurant can  supply  you  with  almost  any- 
thing you  choose  to  call  for,  and  all 
cooked  to  perfection.  Soon  we  are  all 
inside,  and  begin  operations  by  a  mouth- 
ful of  herring  or  caviare  as  a  delicate 
fillip.  Some  delicious  thick  cabbage 
soup  soon  brings  warmth  and  comfort 
to  our  somewhat  cold  interiors  ;  this  is 
followed  by  a  perok  or  pie,  consisting  of 
a  thick  crust,  within  which  is  on  one  side 
fish,  on  the  other  rice,  all  covered  over 
and  served  together.  These  pies  are 
unique,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  What 
would  we  not  give  at  this  very  moment 
for  such  another  !  Having  thus  blunted 
the  keen  edge  of  our  appetites,  we  go  on 
with  a  steak,  cutlet  or  some  other  dain- 
tily cooked  and  savory  viand,  and  top  off 
with  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  chasse-cafe,  and  a 
cigar  or  two.  Then  we  sally  forth,  ripe  for 
deeds  of  daring,  embark  and  are  under 
way  for  Cronstadt.  We  tear  along  at 
headlong  speed — for  the  wind  is  on  our 
beam  now — past  Cronstadt,  a  frowning 
fortress  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  gulf,  and  so  away  even  till  we  reach 
Lyecenos,  or  the  Fox's  Nose,  a  narrow 
point  of  land  that  juts  out  into  the  water, 
in  shape  somewhat  like  the  mask  of  a 
fox,  where  we  pay  off  a  point  or  two, 
and  start  for  the  long  sail  home.  The 
wind  is  right  abaft ;  the  Veterj^io.^  along. 
Anon  we  swiftly  approach  a  perilom  ; 
our  helmsman  sees  it,  yet  he  holds  on 
upon  his  course.  He  is  going  to  charge 
it  and  trust  to  luck  to  get  over.  His 
dinner  and  its  accompaniments  have 
made  him  daring.  We  all  hold  our 
breath.  Now  is  the  time  to  try  the  man 
of  a  timid  and  nervous  disposition.  Given 
you  are  not  yourself  afraid,  it  is  quite  a 
study  to  watch  the  faces  round  you,  and 
note  the  varying  expressions  as  you  near 
the  ice-crack.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
each  man  takes  a  very  strong  and  com- 
prehensive grip  of  whatever  of  a  sta- 
ble nature  may  happen  to  be  near  him. 
And  now  comes  the  tug  of  war  ;  we  are 
on  it  ;  a  long  rending,  crackling  sound,  a 
quiver  or  two,  a  vast  sigh  of  relief  from 
six  pair  of  lungs,  and  we  are  over  and 
sailing  along  smoothly  again.  The  per- 
ilom is  passed,  and  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  brag  about  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  next  ten  days. 


A  GLANCE  AT  BIG   GAME. 


BV    ED.   W.   SANDYS. 


LTHOUGH  the 
"king  of  Amer- 
ican game  " 
is  iniqnestion- 
ably  that  grim 
ruffian,  the 
grizzly  bear 
iC^rsus  Jiorri- 
bilis),  yet  he  is 
^^  _  by  no  means 
"  the  most  de- 
sirable of  oiir  big  game  as  an  object 
of  pursuit.  To  the  average  sportsman 
the  chase  of  the  grizzly  would  be 
about  as  enjoyable  a  proceeding  as  a 
severe  day's  toil  at  hod-carrying  fol- 
lowed by  a  frightful  nightmare.  Ursiis 
horribtlis  is  bad  medicine  if  tackled 
in  his  mountain  domain,  and  only  the 
keenest  of  Nimrods  ever  penetrate  to 
the  lonely  wilds  over  which  he  rules 
supreme.  True,  quite  a  number  of 
sportsmen  are  possessed  of  grizzly  skins 
and  proudl}^  display  them  as  trophies  of 
their  prowess  afield ;  but,  if  the  whole 
truth  were  known,  in  many  cases  we 
would  find  that  some  Western  bravo,  or 
professional  or  Indian  hunter,  actually 
slew  the  bears  from  whence  the  trophies 
came.  United  States  currency  bags 
more  bear-skins  in  .Western  wilds  than 
do  all  the  gentlemen  sportsmen's  rifles 
put  together. 

The  same  might  truthfully  be  said 
concerning  the  obtaining  of  many  heads 
of  elk,  moose,  caribou,  mountain  sheep 
and  goat ;  for  many  more  men  show 
one  or  other  of  these  as  trophy  of 
their  own  winning  than  ever  bore  rifle 
through  the  lonely  ranges  of  moose  and 
caribou,  climbed  to  the  elk's  strong- 
holds, or  the  cloud-swept  pasturage  of 
sheep  and  goat. 

That  there  is,  however,  a  stanch  fra- 
ternity of  good  men  and  true  —  iron- 
nerved,  hardy  fellows — who  find  the  pur- 
est enjoyment  of  their  lives  in  the  pur- 
suit of  big  game,  goes  without  saying. 
Such  men  love  the  rifle  and  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  ever  attendant  upon 
its  use  on  legitimate  game.  They  pene- 
trate to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
to  gratify  their  thirst  for  adventure ; 
they  toil  like  galley-slaves,  endure  pain, 
pestilence  and  famine,  battle  and  pos- 


sibly sudden  death  —  in  fine,  willingly 
brave  all  those  evils  which  stay-at- 
homes  pray  earnestly  to  be  delivered 
from.  This  love  of  adventure  and 
dangerous  sport  is  beyond  doubt  a  valu- 
able trait  in  our  national  character.  It 
encourages  self-reliance,  courage,  judg- 
ment and  rugged  health  ;  helps  to  build 
up  a  race  of  manly  men,  and  very 
frequently  contributes  invaluable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  resources,  etc., 
of  little-known  regions ;  for  the  suc- 
cessful hunter  of  big  game  must  be  a 
close  observer,  and  as  often  as  not  he 
is  a  man  of  influence  when  at  home, 
whose  statements  are  respected  when- 
ever he  describes  whither  his  quest  of 
adventure  led  him  and  what  he  saw 
by  the  way.  Something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Viking,  of  Columbus,  Cartier, 
Standish,  of  the  many  iron  men  of 
sea  and  land  whose  names  glitter  like 
stars  through  the  somber  clouds  of 
early  American  history,  lingers  with 
us  yet  and  certainly  will  not  die  before 
the  final  disappearance  of  our  big  game. 
Yet,  despite  the  fierce  excitement  and 
triumph  of  facing  and  slaying  danger- 
ous cat  or  plantigrade,  it  is  questionable 
if  there  is  not  more  genuine  sport  to  be 
found  in  the  chase  of  such  animals  as 
the  greater  cervidcE,  which  seldom  in- 
flict any  serious  injury  upon  their  pur- 
suer. 

Possessing  the  strength  of  two  horses 
and  the  malevolence  of  two  devils, 
grizzly  old  Ephraim  is  a  dangerous  an- 
tagonist, ready  to  maul  all  intruders 
at  the  shortest  notice  ;  but  his  pursuit 
seldom  or  never  calls  forth  the  exercise 
of  the  finer  principles  of  huntercraft. 
While  an  encounter  with  him  may 
thoroughly  test  human  courage  and 
nerve,  he  does  not  fear  man  sufficient- 
ly to  demand  either  practiced  trailing 
or  perfected  woodcraft  in  the  man  who 
desires  a  close  view  of  his  rusty  hide. 
Though  he  generally  avoids  the  en- 
counter, and  not  infrequently  actually 
fiees  from  it,  he  does  not  possess  that 
instinctive  dread  of  man  which  charac- 
terizes the  whole  deer  tribe  ;  nor  does  he, 
as  the  latter  do,  use  any  art  to  conceal 
his  trail  or  himself.  Should  he  run, 
'twill    not    be  far ;   rather   will   he   go 
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shambling  off  to  his  stronghold  in  a  de- 
fiant sort  of  style,  as  though  his  discre- 
tion and  his  valor  were  engaged  in  a 
doubtful  struggle  for  supremacy. 

A  rash  move  on  the  part  of  his  enemy, 
one  touch  of  lead,  or  the  ping  of  a  harm- 
less ball  past  him,  may  rouse  the  light- 
ly shackled  devil  in  him  —  and  then  for 
war  ! 

But  when  a  moose,  elk,  caribou,  or 
even  deer  or  turkey  is  the  object  of  the 
sportsraan's  quest,  how  different  are  the 
conditions  and  how  much  more  vague 
the  possibilities  !  Keen  eyes,  and  keen- 
er nostrils  and  ears,  ever  watch  the 
backward  trail,  or  sift  the  tell-tale  air 
for  the  faintest  evidence  of  danger ; 
cunning  brains,  quickened  by  an  irre- 
sistible dread  of  man,  evolve  schemes 
of  doubling  and  dodging,  and  crafty 
concealment,  and  strong,  fleet  limbs, 
that  can  laugh  at  miles  of  heavy  going, 
are  ever  ready  to  bear  their  owner  far 
from  the  dreaded  pursuer  creeping 
slowly  and  painfully  through  the  cover. 
More  often  than  not  the  sportsman's 
toil  is  all  in  vain.  After  exercising  the 
perfection  of  his  craft  and  calling  forth 
all  his  reserves  of  skill  gained  in  years 
of  experience  ;  after  enduring  for  hours 
the  long  agony  of  hope  deferred,  at  last, 
when  the  hard-earned  opportunity  is 
almost  grasped,  some  totally  unexpected 
combination  of  "hard  luck  " — a  stumble, 
a  misstep, a  sudden  shifting  of  the  breeze, 
the  deflection  of  a  bullet  by  an  unseen 
twig,  or  one  or  other  of  the  many  things 
which  can  mar  a  still-hunter's  success — 
intervenes,  and  naught  perhaps  remains 
but  a  toilsome  tramp  of  miles  before 
camp  is  reached.  Nor  is  the  chase  of 
such  quarry  altogether  devoid  of  per- 
sonal danger.  The  cervidcB  may  be 
timid  animals  enough  as  a  general  rule, 
but  they  can  fight  like  demons  under 
certain  conditions,  and  when  fairly  at 
bay  their  strength  and  agility  make 
them  exceedingly  dangerous.  Even  a 
male  Virginia  deer,  if  wounded  and 
thoroughly  angered,  is  no  mean  antago- 
nist for  a  strong  man  to  face.  His 
sharp  forefeet  cut  like  daggers,  and 
one  of  his  lightning-like  blows,  fairly 
planted,  would  probably  maim  or  mark 
a  man  for  life.  A  bull  moose  or  cari- 
bou, if  wounded,  or  too  hard-pressed  in 
deep  snow,  will  fight  in  short  order,  and 
woe  betide  the  man  who  fails  to  reach 
a  friendly  tree  promptly,  if  he  does  not 
drop  the  charging  bull  in  his  tracks  ! 


Grizzly  Ephraim  himself  would  hardly 
maul  a  man  worse  than  would  either 
bull  moose  or  caribou,  if  the  enraged 
beast  ever  got  at  close  quarters  with 
his  foe.  The  first  to  take  effect  of 
the  shower  of  whizzing  blows  sure  to 
be  delivered  by  the  forelimbs,  would 
knock  the  sporting  instinct  so  f^r  out  of 
a  man  that  he  wouldn't  recognize  it, 
should  it  ever  happen  to  find  its  way 
back.  And  a  bull  elk — but  any  one  who 
has  followed  an  elk  knows  its  strength 
and  quickness,  and  one  glance  at  the 
tremendous  forest  of  dagger  -  pointed 
tines  upon  Milord's  shapely  head  will 
suggest  its  possibilities. 

Aside  from  the  somewhat  remote 
chance  of  being  attacked  by  one  of 
these  animals,  the  still-hunter,  being  of 
course  alone,  is  continually  exposed  to 
dangers  of  falls  among  rough  rocks, 
broken  limbs,  sprained  ankles,  and  also 
of  getting  thoroughly  well  lost  in  a  wil- 
derness, where  he  might  not  meet  a  man 
in  six  months.  In  fact,  still-hunting 
moose,  elk  or  caribou  j  is  emphatically 
hard  work.  Its  great  charm  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  fair  test  of  accomplished 
woodcraft  and  human  endurance  versus 
animal  powers  of  a  very  high  order, 
aided  by  almost  tireless  strength  and 
speed. 

A  glance  over  a  sportsman's  expe- 
rience will  perhaps  convey  an  idea 
of  what  still-hunting  elk  and  caribou 
means  when  the  animals  have  enjoyed 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  man's  murderous 
methods. 

Now,  first  as  to  the  caribou — a  keen- 
nosed,  sh}^,  fast-trotting,  sturdy  fellow, 
and  right  worthy  game  for  any  man's 
rifle.  Two  varieties  of  this  species  — 
the  woodland  and  the  barren  -  ground 
caribou  —  inhabit  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  woodland  variety  is  found 
in  Maine  and  certain  extreme  northern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  notably 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Idaho.  The  barren  -  ground  caribou 
does  not  generally  range  so  far  south  as 
the  international  boundary.  In  Canada 
caribou  are  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. They  are  very  plentiful  in 
Newfoundland,  scarce  in  Nova  Scotia, 
more  numerous  in  New  Brunswick, 
abundant  in  Quebec  and  Labrador,  and 
fair  numbers  of  them  haunt  the  wilds 
of    northern     Ontario    (especially    the 
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north  shore  of  L-ake  Superior)  and  por- 
tions of  Manitoba.  In  British  Cohimbia 
they  abound  among  the  mountains,  and 
not  infrequently  great  herds  are  seen 
defiling"  from  some  caiion  or  moving 
down  some  moimtain  side  in  Indian  file, 
and  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  pack- 
train. 

The  best  caribou-shooting  may  be 
had  in  Newfoundland  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, but  Quebec  and  North  Ontario 
yet  offer  rare  good  sport  to  those  who 
like  roughing  it. 

During  the  winter  of  '89  I  was  tem- 
porarily located  at  a  point  on  the  mag- 
nificent north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
my  companion  being  a  half-breed  hunt- 
er who  bore  a  resonant  Indian  title 
too  long  for  insertion  in  these  pages. 
When  he  wanted  to  travel  light  he  bore 
the  name  of  "  Jo,"  which  will  answer 
for  the  present.  It  was  cold  up  there 
in  the  icy  breath  of  the  Great  Inland 
Sea,  but  we  were  snug  enough  in  an  old 
railway  construction  log  camp,  and  had 
fairly  good  sport  with  grouse,  filling  up 
time  attending  to  Jo's  lines  of  traps. 
Between  Superior  and  the  "  height  of 
land"  is  a  perfect  network  of  lakes  and 
streams,  large  and  small ;  the  country 
is  very  rough  and  rocky,  varied  with 
great  barrens,  muskegs  and  beaver- 
meadows.  Vast  portions  are  densely 
forested,  and  others  carry  only  ghostly, 
scattered  "  rampikes,"  showing  where 
fires  have  sw^ept.  Our  headquarters 
was  the  log  camp  referi'ed  to,  but  we 
had  a  temporary  camp  at  the  end  of  a 
line  of  traps  some  ten  miles  inland,  near 
the  head  of  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  the  fur  trade. 
From  it  westward  extended  an  immense 
barren  for  mile  after  mile,  bounded  by 
a  gray-blue  wall  of  forest. 

One  night,  while  we  were  at  the  little 
camp,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  re-dressed 
the  hard-featured  landscape,  and  Jo  and 
I  fell  to  discussing  the  chance  for  cari- 
bou. About  daylight  we  turned  out, 
and  Jo  stood  for  a  few  moments  reading 
the  sky  and  sweeping  the  barren  with 
those  marvelous  aboriginal  eyes  of  his, 
which  could  count  a  band  of  animals 
farther  than  I  could  see  them.  Pres- 
ently he  grunted  softly  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Dar  um  car'boo  !  "  and  pointed  west- 
ward. I  looked  long  and  earnestly,  and 
at  last  made  out  a  distant  object  moving 
slowly  over  the  snowy  barren.  Getting 
the  glass,  I  focused  on  it  and  discovered 


that  it  was  indeed  a  caribou — a  lone  bull 
evidently — as  no  more  could  be  found. 

After  hurriedly  feeding,  we  stuffed 
our  pockets  with  bread  and  meat,  felt 
that  matches,  pipes  and  "  baccy  "  were 
in  their  places,  donned  our  snowshoes 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  our  van- 
ished game.  "  Car'boo  all  right ;  feed 
day  on  moss.  Bymeby  find  um  more 
car'boo,"  said  Jo,  and  I  guessed  that  he 
liked  the  prospect. 

It  was  a  cold,  gray  day,  a  sharp  breeze 
blew  directly  across  the  barren,  and  now 
and  then  a  few  snowflakes  sifted  down, 
hinting  of  another  downfall,  though 
there  was  already  more  snow  than  we 
wanted.  But  there  was  little  danger 
of  anything  serious,  and  we  didn't 
trouble  about  the  weather.  After  tramp- 
ing for  about  three  miles,  Jo  discovered 
the  tracks  of  the  caribou,  but  the  beast 
itself  was  not  in  sight. 

Jo  decided  that  he  would  work  across 
the  barren  in  case  the  game  had  doubled 
on  its  course,  and  leave  me  to  follow 
the  track.  "  Me  go  cross,  look  long  um 
tree.  You  run  track,  bymeby  mebbe 
you  find  um  car'boo,"  and  he  waved  his 
hand,  indicating  that  he  would  cross 
and  then  scout  along  the  woods  on  the 
farther  side. 

I  moved  ahead  rapidly,  while  Jo  Was 
in  the  open,  being  anxious  to  get  far 
enough  in  advance  of  him  to  forestall 
all  possibility  of  his  wind  reaching  the 
game  before  I  got  within  range.  I 
had  followed  the  track  until  it  was 
nearly  noon,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
ahead,  before  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
bull  browsing  quietly  near  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  A  long  look  through  the 
glass  told  me  that  he  was  a  magnificent 
specimen,  bearing  a  particularly  fine 
set  of  antlers,  and  that  he  was  feeding 
near  cover  which  promised  a  compara- 
tively easy  approach  to  within  certain 
range.  To  obtain  this  splendid  trophy 
was  my  firm  resolve,  if  patient,  skillful 
"creeping  "  counted  for  anything.  Work- 
ing carefully  well  to  leeward,  the  shelter 
of  the  dense  timber  was  at  last  safely 
gained  at  a  point  some  half-mile  from 
the  game.  I  had  already  put  in  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  and  was  half-wearied,  but 
the  golden  prospect  sustained  me.  Once 
safe  in  cover,  the  shoes  were  removed, 
and,  gliding,  stealing,  flitting,  shadow- 
like, from  tree  to  tree,  now  crouching  in 
the  line  of  a  boulder,  now  crawling  and 
wriggling  painfully  over  a  snowy  open 
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patch  of  moss,  I  at  last  gained  the  edge 
of  the  timber  within  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  yards  of  my  meat.  He  was 
standing  with  his  rump  to  me,  and  his 
nose  occasionally  sought  the  moss,  only 
to  be  raised  in  a  moment  and  thrust  into 
the  wind  while  the  gentleman  chewed  a 
mouthful.  About  half-way  between  us 
was  a  goodly  clump  of  brush,  overgrow- 
ing some  scattered  boulders,  while  the 
space  between  my  shelter  and  the  brush 
was  filled  with  little  hummocks  and 
hollows,  showing  where  the  low  growth, 
moss,  etc.,  upheld  the  snow.  If  I  once 
gained  the  briish,  and  nerves  kept 
steady,  he  should  drop  in  his  tracks.  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment  between  wait- 
ing for  a  broadside  shot  from  where  I 
was,  or  attempting  to  crawl  to  the  brush, 
then  got  down  on  hands  and  knees  and 
began  the  difficult  journey.  The  hum- 
mocks were  smaller  and  hollows  shal- 
lower when  reached  than  they  looked 
at  first,  and  when  half-way  across  the 
dangerous  space  it  became  a  question 
of  wriggling  along  a-la-serpent.  In  this 
position  the  caribou  was  invisible,  but 
I  had  faith  in  the  wind,  and  was  wrig- 
gling doggedly  forward,  when  from  a 
clump  of  moss  not  twenty  feet  from  my 
nose  a  grouse  walked  quietly  forth, 
clucking  softly  to  itself  in  regard  to  my 
probable  business.  Here  was  a  pretty 
position.  Of  course,  I  didn't  dare  flush 
the  grouse  for  fear  of  alarming  the  cari- 
bou, and  for  long  agonizing  moments  I 
lay  there  in  the  snow  staring  at  that  in- 
fernal bird,  while  it  eyed  me  dreamily, 
and  chuckled  in  an  exasperatingly  com- 
miserating fashion,  until  the  cramp-knot 
in  my  leg  grew  hard  as  a  baseball,  and 
I  fumed  and  raged  and  groaned  in- 
wardly. At  last  the  fool-bird  satisfied 
its  curiosity  and  trotted  demurely  away, 
and,  when  it  had  got  to  a  safe  distance, 
I  straightened  my  cramp  and  wriggled 
on  to  the  tuft  whence  the  grouse  had 
come.  Inch  by  inch  I  raised  my  head, 
until  a  clear  view  was  possible  of  the 
bull's  feeding-ground — he  had  vanished 
as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  him  ! 
Hastily  glancing  up  the  barren,  I  caught 
sight  of  him  walking  smartly  along,  a 
good  four  hundred  yards  away.  He 
was  not  alarmed  ;  he  had  neither  heard, 
seen  nor  winded  me.  He  had  merely 
decided  to  move  along.  It  was  one  of 
those  maddening  brute  whims  that 
checkmate  the  still  hunter.  I  examined 
the  rifle  cover  to  make  sure  that  all  was 


right.  Then,  after  a  good  stretch  to 
ease  my  cramped  muscles,  I  watched 
the  bull  and  nursed  my  hard  luck. 

But  chance  favored  me  in  the  next 
move.  The  caribou,  after  going  about 
half  a  mile,  suddenly  turned  across  the 
barren  and  headed  for  the  timber  on 
the  farther  side,  at  the  same  time  edging 
slightly  in  my  direction.  This  course 
kept  him  well  to  windward,  and  when 
he  finally  approached  the  distant  cover 
I  started  for  him  again.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  task  to  cross  the  barren  in  a  crouch- 
ing position,  but  finally  I  managed  to 
get  behind  him  safely  and  followed  the 
track.  I  was  now  very  tired  for  the 
shoeing  was  heavy,  but  the  chase  was 
leading  homeward.  I  was  mad  all 
through  and  game  to  fight  it  out  on  that 
line  till  darkness  came.  Presently  it 
began  to  snow  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
air  was  thick  with  soft-falling  flakes. 
This  was  in  my  favor,  save  that  I  some- 
times lost  sight  of  the  bull,  only  to  re- 
discover him  walking  steadily  along 
headed  direct  for  camp.  My  only  hope 
was  that  he  might  halt  to  feed.  He 
was  going  about  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  so 
for  two  good  hours  we  reeled  off  the 
miles  at  an  exercising  gait.  At  last 
the  snow  almost  ceased,  but  the  air  was 
darkening  fast,  and  I  guessed  we  must 
be  within  short  distance  of  camp.  While 
I  was  endeavoring  to  figure  out  my  exact 
whereabouts,  the  bull  halted  in  an  open 
space,  bordered  on  my  side  by  clumps 
of  good  cover,  and  began  to  feed.  My 
weariness  was  forgotten  in  a  moment ; 
luck  had  turned  my  way  at  last,  for 
he  was  in  perhaps  the  best  position 
for  me  that  he  could  have  chosen  in  the 
whole  barren.  Sneaking  rapidly  on  as 
far  as  was  safe,  I  once  again  doffed 
shoes  and  got  down  on  hands  and  knees 
and  crawled,  and  crawled,  and  crawled, 
until  the  cover  was  gained,  and  my 
victim  stood  broadside  on,  not  eighty 
yards  away.  He  was  feeding  busily 
and  had  no  more  idea  that  I  was  near 
than  I  had  of  shouting.  Carefully  I 
raised  to  my  knees  and  waited  one  mo- 
ment to  pull  myself  thoroughly  together 
for  the  shot  that  must  needs  decide  the 
matter.  A  last  glance  at  the  distance, 
and  at  the  sight  to  make  certain  that  it 
was  at  the  lowest  notch  and  I  thought 
to  myself : 

"  Now,  my  son,  I  surmise  I'll  just  settle 
for  all  this  tramp.    If  I  don't  drop  you" — 

"  Whang  !  "  the  roar  of  a  rifle  sounded 
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from  a  clump  to  my  left,  a  stream  of 
fiery  smoke  shot  from  the  brush,  the 
bull  gave  a  tremendous  lunge  forward 
and  went  down  in  a  heap. 

For  an  instant  I  was  petrified  with 
amazement  ;  then  leaped  to  my  feet 
prepared  to  do  I  hardl}^  knew  what. 
From  the  brush  near  by  rose  a  lank 
figure,  a  coppery  face  peered  forth,  and 
an  unmistakable  voice  muttered,  "  Gess 
I  down  um  car 'boo  !  " 

"  Jo  !  You  blank,  smoke-tanned  idiot, 
I've  a  blamed  good  notion  to  put  a  ball 
through  you  !  " 

Jo  started  with  as  much  surprise  as 
his  kind  ever  show  ;  then  his  broad 
mouth  spread  in  a  diabolical  grin,  for  he 
guessed  every  incident  of  the  story. 

"  Me  no  see  you.  See  um  car'boo 
cum  long.  Me  hide,  tink  mebbe  kill 
um  car'boo.  You  lynx,  you  creep-creep 
—  me   no  tink  you  chase  um  car'boo." 


And  that  was  all  the  comfort  I  got,  out- 
side of  the  head  and  feet,  which  were  all 
I  wanted  of  the  bull. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  I  told  Jo 
of  the  all-day  chase  and  where  I  had 
been,  he  grunted  and  said  :  "  Chase  um 
car'boo  berry  long  time — twen-too  mile 
dat  way  an  back." 

"  Yes,  and  I  craivled  quarter  of  it,  con- 
found you  !  " 

"  Um,  dat  so  ?  Me  go  two,  three,  four 
mile,  look  at  trap,  den  run  back  to 
mend  shoe.  Me  stop  by  fire,  bymeby 
get  um  car'boo," 

"Yes,  after  I  chase  him  twent)^-two 
mile  for  you,  you  old  squaw  '  " 

A  chuckling  grunt  proved  that  Jo 
realized  the  humor  of  the  thing  in  full, 
and  the  way  his  eyes  twinkled  and  the 
wrinkles  curved  round  his  silent  mouth 
almost  threw  me  into  fits,  for  there  was 
no  use  in  kicking  against  fate. 


THE    SWORD-FISH    OF    THE    INDIAN    OCEAN. 
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(HERE  are  many  vari- 
eties of  the  sword- 
fish  inhabiting  the 
great  oceans  of  the 
world,  but  the  one  I 
now  write  of  is  the 
Histiophorus  gladhis, 
the  sword-fish  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  also 
called  the  "fan,"  or 
"sail-fish,"  from  its 
peculiar  power  of 
opening  or  shutting 
its  enormous  dorsal 
fin.  All  these  spe- 
cies have  the  keen, 
powerful,  dentilated 
snout  that  makes 
them  formidable  en- 
emies, even  to  the 
great  leviathans  of  the  deep.  Thegladtus 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Indian  Ocean  "I'empereur," 
and  it  well  deserves  its  name.  One  of 
these  fish,  lying  sunning  itself,  with  the 
grand  dorsal  fin  erect,  is  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sjDectacle,  and  if  undisturbed 
it  does  not  trouble  much  to  get  out  of 
your  way.  The  gladius  grows  large,  as 
I  saw  one  twenty-six  feet  long,  w^eigh- 
ing  about  four  hundred  pounds,  cutup 


in  Port  Louis  market.  It  is  a  singularly 
proportioned  fish,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  measurement  I  made  of  a  specimen 
that  I  skinned  myself.  It  was  eight  feet 
nine  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to 
the  base  of  the  tail,  and  of  this  length 
the  snout  comprised  fourteen  inches.  It 
may  well  be  called  "sail-fish,"  for  the 
dorsal  fin  is  as  much  out  of  proportion 
to  the  body  as  the  sails  of  a  boat  are  to 
its  hull.  At  the  shoulder,  the  deepest 
part  of  the  body,  was  only  fifteen 
inches,  while  the  dorsal  was  ■  nineteen 
inches  on  the  first  ray,  and  after  curv- 
ing downwards  it  rose  to  thirty-two 
inches  on  the  fifteenth  ray,  then  gradu- 
ally diminished  to  an  inch  in  height. 
Every  fin  except  the  caudal  has  a  socket 
at  its  base,  so  that  the  fish  can  furl 
them  all  and  stow  them  away,  and  float 
like  a  log  on  the  surface,  with  only  the 
two  long  thoracic  appendages  waving 
about,  which  may  possibly  be  to  attract 
prey.  The  long  snout,  unlike  that  of 
the  fish  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is 
flat,  is  round  and  pointed,  and  very 
strong,  capable  of  penetrating  the  hard- 
est wood. 

The  body  is  silver-gray,  with  brown- 
ish blotches,  and  the  grand  dorsal  ap- 
pears of  a  dark  gray  when  the  fish  is 
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dead  or  the  fin  not  erect,  but  when  ex- 
panded it  shows  a  brilliant  imperial 
blue  tint,  and  is  covered  with  large, 
round,  jet-black  spots.  The  fish  is  not 
scaled  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  un- 
der a  very  thin  skin  lie  curious  dermal 
productions  that  easily  break  through 
their  covering.  The  large  eyes  have 
a  spotted,  movable  shield  that  can  be 
drawn  at  will,  and  they  lie  in  a  horny 
bowl  that  protects  them  when  the  head 
receives  any  violent  shock,  and  possibly 
also  when  the  fish  dives  to  very  great 
depths. 

The  above  description  is  of  a  female, 
but  the  male  is  still  more  noticeable. 
It  is  very  rarely  one  is  caught,  and 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfect 
specimen.  The  fishermen  cut  off  the 
brilliant  fins  at  once,  as  they  command 
a  good  price.  The  coloring  of  the  male 
resembles  that  of  the  female,  except  in 
one  striking  particular.  Every  fin  is 
edged  with  bright  yellow,  so  he  is  still 
more  worthy  of  the  name  "  I'empe- 
reur "  when  his  gorgeous  sails  are  all 
set. 

Females  are  often  taken,  as  they  come 
into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  inner 
reefs  to  spawn.  Their  food  consists  of 
fish  of  all  kinds,  and  they  are  especially 
fond  of  squid  or  onrites,  which  cannot 
easily  escape,  as  the  long  snout  can 
bring  them  out  of  their  holes,  and  it  is 
too  strong  for  the  tentacles  to  act  on. 

The  sword-fish  is  so  easily  roused  to 
anger  and  is  such  an  awkward  customer 
when  roused,  that  it  behooves  a  fisher- 
man to  look  well  to  his  weapons  and 
to  exercise  extreme  caution.  Not  only 
does  the  sword-fish  attack  small  boats 
when  wounded,  but  sometimes  without 
provocation  it  will  vent  its  wrath  upon 
anything  within  striking  distance,  no 
matter  how  large. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  of  its  hav- 
ing driven  its  snout  into  the  timbers 
of  large  ships,  but  its  first  blow  was 
usually  its  last,  as  the  sword  invariably 
broke  off  in  the  wood,  death  of  course 
ensuing.  Several  British  men-of-war 
have  been  struck.  About  1875  or  1876 
H.  B.  M.'s  steam  sloop-of-war  Breton^ 
Captain  Malcolm  commanding,  came 
into  Port  Louis  harbor  for  repairs,  and 
was  placed  in  the  dry-dock.  I  went  on 
board  of  her  and  was  shown  the  snout 
of  a  histiophorus  that  had  been  driven 
clean  through  the  side  of  the  vessel  near 
the  bow  and  broken  off.     One  of  these 


swords  was  presented  to  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society  of  Brooklyn,  taken 
from  the  ship  Golden  State,  Captain 
Berry,  which  arrived  from  Cuba  June 
30,  1874.  The  spear  had  passed  through 
the  copper  sheathing,  four  inches  of  out- 
side planking  and  four  inches  diagonally 
of  timber,  and  the  point  had  broken  off 
in  timber  and  ceiling,  causing  a  leak  re- 
quiring all  the  crew  to  pump  one  hour 
out  of  twelve  from  May  fourteenth  to 
June  thirtieth. 

Sometimes  when  this  fish  is  hooked  it 
can  be  brought  to  the  boat  by  a  series  of 
jerks,  whereupon  the  men  catch  its  gills 
with  the  hooked  sticks  they  use  in  pok- 
ing onrites  out  of  their  holes.  Some- 
times a  man  stands  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  strikes  the  fish  with  a  har- 
poon, and  some  of  the  older  fishermen 
are  very  expert  and  rarely  miss  their 
prey,  and  at  times  even  seize  the  fish 
by  the  snout. 

I  had  read  of  sword-fish  being  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  parasites  and  I  care- 
fully examined  every  fish  that  I  saw  for 
them,  but  only  on  one  occasion  did  I 
find  any.  I  bought  the  head  of  a  large 
one,  and  when  I  got  it  home  I  found 
about  a  dozen  yellowish  parasites  cling- 
ing to  it.  They  were  totally  unlike  any 
I  had  seen  on  all  the  hundreds  of  fish  I 
had  collected.*  They  appeared  to  be 
of  two  kinds,  but  might  have  been  male 
and  female.  Some  had  long  stout  an- 
tennae and  the  others  none.  Curious 
little  crimson  dots  and  stars  were  all 
over  the  bodies.  They  clung  so  tena- 
ciously to  the  head,  just  above  or  rather 
behind  the  eyes,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  detach  them,  and  doubt- 
less they  caused  great  annoyance  to  the 
fish. 

When  taken  with  hook  and  line  the 
fish  proves  thoroughly  game  and  af- 
fords plenty  of  sport,  dangerous  though 
it  be,  and  one  must  have  a  good-sized 
sail-boat  to  enjoy  it.  The  fishermen 
go  out  in  their  large  pirogues  after 
them,  but  only  experts  should  try  it,  as 
my  own  experience  will  illustrate. 

Reports  were  brought  to  me  that  a 
number  of  these  fish  had  been  seen  off 
Port  Louis  harbor,  and  I  soon  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  have  a 
fresh  cutlet  from  one  of  them  as  well  as 
his   skin.     I  sent  word  at  once  to  my 
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men  to  prepare  my  boat  and  have  a 
quantity  of  bait  ready,  and  by  daylitiht 
the  next  morning- 1  started.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this  hour  in  the 
tropics  for  a  sail  over  tlie  clear  waters 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  There  was  little 
breeze,  but  the  men  laid  well  to  their 
oars. 

As  the  sun  rose,  a  breeze  sprang  up 
that  soon  carried  lis  to  the  place  where 
the  quarry  had  been  seen.  When  many 
of  these  fish  are  together  they  often 
stay  for  days  in  the  same  locality;  so  we 
had  no  doubt  of  our  finding  them.  It 
was  not  long-  before  several  were  seen 
disporting-  about,  the  sun  g-listening  on 
the  intense  blue  of  the  fins  and  the 
black  spots  showing  distinctly. 

We  lay  to,  watching  them  for  some 
time,  and  from  their  antics  concluded 
that  it  was  their  season  for  mating,  es- 
pecially as  gleams  of  yellow  on  some 
of  the  fins  denoted  the  presence  of  the 
males.  At  length  we  threw  over  a  line 
baited  with  a  squid,  but  it  lay  unnoticed 
for  some  time.  In  their  play  one  of 
them  finally  approached  the  boat  and 
its  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  the  tempt- 
ing morsel  and  it  was  promptly  seized. 
As  soon  as  the  fish  felt  the  hook  it  be- 
gan leaping  high  out  of  water  and  a 
wild  commotion  was  visible  amongst 
the  others,  and  we  knew  trouble  was 
brewing.  The  wounded  fish  now  strug- 
gled and  exerted  all  its  strength  to  pre- 
vent its  being  drawn  in.  The  other 
fish  began  moving  toward  the  boat,  and 
the  one  hooked  sprang  savagely  out  of 
the  water,  striking  our  mast  with  its 
sharp  snout,  cutting  it  on  the  side  as 
with  a  knife  and  fell  back  into  the  water, 
but  not  before  I  struck  it  with  a  whale- 
man's spade.  It  sank  out  of  sight  and 
broke  ■  loose  from  the  line.  Its  com- 
rades then  began  a  confused  attack  on 
our  boat,  and  the  situation  was  unpleas- 
ant, to  say  the  least. 

The  mad  creatures  were  all  jumping 
about,  deluging  us  with  spray  ;  one 
went  clear  over  the  boat,  fortunately 
missing  the  men.  Another  struck  the 
boat,  making  a  slight  leak  which  had 
to  be  stopped,  while  we  dealt  dIows 
with  our  spades  whenever  possible. 
Matters  were  becoming  very  serious, 
when  most  unexpected  aid  came  to 
us.  This  ocean  abounds  with  monster 
sharks,  and  they  and  the  sword-fish  are 
deadly  enemies.  Attracted  by  the  blood 
from  the  wounded  fish,  the  sharks  be- 


gan to  swarm  around  us.  No  sooner 
did  they  come  to  the  surface  than  the 
sword-fish  scattered  in  all  directions  ; 
but  I  doubt  not  every  wounded  one  was 
devoured  by  their  foes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  breathed 
more  freely  when  all  was  quiet  again 
and  we  had  set  our  boat  in  order  ;  for, 
though  baffied  for  the  time,  we  did  not 
mean  to  return  home  without  at  least 
one  captive. 

No  wonder  the  attack  of  an  infuri- 
ated sword-fish  is  very  dangerous,  when 
Professor  Owen  described  its  power  as 
"striking  with  t- )  accumulated  force 
of  fifteen  double-handed  hammers..  Its 
velocity,  equal  to  that  of  a  swivel  shot, 
is  as  dangerous  in  its  effects  as  a  heavy 
artillery  projectile." 

We  sailed  slowly  a  mile  or  two  farther, 
when  we  caught  sight  of  a  fish  sunning 
itself  on  the  surface,  moving  grace- 
fully up  and  down  with  the  light  swell. 
Silently  we  made  our  preparations,  and 
with  spear  and  spade  ready,  gently  low- 
ered a  baited  line  as  we  neared  the  fish. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  floating  squid 
attracted  its  notice,  and  quick  as  a  flash 
it  was  seized.  At  once  the  creature  be- 
came furious,  leaping  eight  or  ten  feet 
out  of  the  water,  and  then  headed  for 
the  boat. 

This  I  knew  was  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment, for  I  had  heard  only  a  few  da3^s 
before  of  a  fish  leaping  right  into  a 
boat,  the  sword  passing  through  a  fisher- 
man, killing  him  instantly  ;  and  in  an- 
other instance  one  made  such  a  hole  in 
a  pirogue  that  it  filled  and  sank,  while 
the  crew  of  two  Indians  were  thrown 
into  the  water  and  devoured  by  sharks 
before  their  comrades  could  go  to  their 
assistance.  These  were  not  pleasant 
reflections,  nor  had  we  much  time  to 
think  of  what  our  fate  would  be  in  case 
of  accident.  The  fish  made  its  leaps 
with  lightning  rapidity,  and  at  last, 
when  our  nerves  were  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch,  it  flung  itself  against 
our  sail,  nearly  passing  through  it.  Be- 
fore it  could  disentangle  itself  I  struck 
it  a  sharp  blow  and  severed  the  verte- 
brae just  behind  the  head,  and  the  men 
secured  it  with  ropes.  It  struggled  so 
violently  we  had  to  strike  it  on  the 
head  before  it  was  quiet  enough  to  be 
safe  company  in  the  boat.  It  proved  to^ 
be  a  female,  fourteen  feet  long,  very  fat,, 
and  when  cut  open  a  carangue  two  feet 
long  was  found  in  its  stomach. 
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HE  world  abounds  in  de- 
lightful nooks  and  cor- 
ners where  camera  and 
palette  might  make  rec- 
ords to  feast  the  eye.  At 
our  very  door  there  lies 
untold  pleasure,  but  rest- 
less humanity  ever  surges  to  distant 
shores,  and  seeks  in  foreign  climes  what 
is  abundant  right  at  home.  If  abroad, 
then,  we  must  go,  let  our  journey  lie 
within  fields  that  are  fertile,  and  let  us 
hie  to  nooks  that  are  covered  with  the 
halo  of  romance.  No  class  of  travelers 
are  so  quick  to  find  these  as  artists,  and 
of  all  the  knights  of'  the  palette,  none 
so  much  in  search  of  them  as  those  who 
cross  the  broad  Atlantic  from  these 
western  shores.  Who  that  has  been 
abroad  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  or  Brit- 
tany has  gone  any  distance  without 
sight  of  an  American  artist  busy  at 
his  easel,  or  an  amateur  photographer 
ready  to  snap  his  kodak  ?  And  yet 
how  few  of  the  many  that  journey 
through  France  ever  find  lodgment  in 
those  very  corners  of  the  earth  that 
might  be  most  truly  placarded  as  the 
Eden  spots  for  camera  and  palette. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in 
the  limits  of  a  short  article,  or  even  in 
a  series  of  articles,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  delightful  nooks  on  Gallic  soil ; 
but  none  who  may  claim  the  knight- 
hood of  the  palette  should  plan  a  trip 
abroad  that  does  not  embrace  within 
its  scope  a  visit  to  Grctz-par-Ncmo2irs. 
Dear,  delightful,  dreamy  old  Gretz,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  artist  haunts 
of  France.  Figure  to  yourself  a  land  of 
great  pink  moons  and  brooding  mists, 
of     silver     birches     and     far-reaching 


meadows,  of  deep,  dark  pools,  and  of 
water-lilies  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  a  low-lying  village  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  a  winding  stream.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  clustered  houses  a  fine  old 
Norman  church  and  the  gray  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle.  An  ancient  stone  bridge 
spans  the  river,  and  away  from  the 
farther  brim  sweep  miles  of  delicious 
meadows,  softly  wooded  here  and  there. 
The  crown  and  glory  of  Gretz,  how- 
ever, is  the  river.  Such  a  river  !  A 
river  to  dream  of ;  to  read  of  in  fairy- 
tales ;  a  poem  in  reeds  and  water-lilies. 
Swathed  deep  in  rushes,  it  idles  down 
from  mill  to  mill,  now  reflecting  the 
open  sky,  and  now  lost  in  dusky  lanes 
of  foliage  ;  with  now  a  stretch  of  bright- 
ness struck  by  the  wind,  and  now  a 
glimpse  of  sunny  meadow  seen  through 
the  arches  of  the  old  bridge.  About 
the  two  mills  it  loses  itself  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  winding  ways  and  deep  mys- 
terious pools,  any  of  which  might  well 
be  the  home  of  water-kelpies,  or  any 
other  of  those  quaint  and  uncanny 
bodies  who  are  supposed  to  favor  a 
watery  habitat.  In  writing  of  Gretz 
one  grows  lyrical  in  spite  of  one's  self. 
Really  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  the 
delicate  and  peculiar  charm  of  the 
place.  A  certain  distinguished,  almost 
fcvimine,  loveliness  pervades  and  sets 
it  quite  apart  from  other  artist  haunts. 
Gretz  lies  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city  of  Fontainebleau  it- 
self. It  .is  about  two  hours  by  rail  from 
Paris.  Tickets  are  taken  from  the 
Lyons  station  to  Bourron,  from  whence 
there  is  a  charming  walk  through  wav- 
ing harvest  fields  to  the  village  itself. 
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There  are  two  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, both  of  them  demanding"  five 
francs  a  day  for  fciisioii,  and  both  fair,  as 
places  of  this  kind  go.  The  Hotel  Beaii- 
sejour  is,  I  believe,  supposed  to  shelter 
the  respectabilities,  while  the  free  and  the 
bohemian  seek  refuge  with  large,  com- 
fortable old  Mother  Chuillon.  In  front 
of  both  houses  runs  the  long-,  rambling, 
rather  trist  village  street,  and  from  the 
rear  of  either,  a  garden  slopes  down  to 
the  river's  brim.  Here  are  bushy  arbors 
for  after-dinner  coffee  and  five-o'clock 
teas,  fruit-trees  —  flowers  and  swinging 
hammocks  under  the  trees.  At  the 
river's  edge  are  diving  boards,  and  tied 
up  to  the  banks  are  craft  of  every  de- 
scription, from  great  uncouth  painting 
scows  down  to  the  flimsy  "  coffin  "  canoe. 
What  a  gay,  rollicking-,  polyglot,  enthu- 
siastic band  it  was  that  gathered  around 
the  hospitable  board  of  la  mere  Chuil- 
lon about  ten  years  ago  when  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gretz  ;  and 
how  many  of  those  light-hearted,  rather 


disreputable  youths  have  since  become 
distinguished  men  !  Here  was  John  Sar- 
gent down  from  the  Paris  schools  for  an 
outing- ;  here  were  William  Stott,  Welden 
Hawkins,  Bridgeman,  Fowler,  Low  and 
Volk.  Here  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
the  celebrated  novelist,  then  a  gay  ^^oung 
free  lance  of  letters,  just  beginning  to 
try  the  temper  of  his  pen  in  short  arti- 
cles for  the  "Cornhill."  Here  it  was 
that  he  first  met  the  brilliant  American 
lady  who  became  his  wife,  after  a  ro- 
mantic courtship  and  a  chase  that  led 
from  Paris  to  San  Francisco.  Here  also 
was  the  novelist's  cousin,  Robert  Mow- 
bray Stevenson,  the  most  brilliant,  orig- 
inal and  interesting  raconteur  I  have 
ever  known  —  a  genius  of  the  first  and 
clearest  water,  but  damned  with  a  reck- 
less demon  that  would  never  allow  him 
to  fix  upon  canvas  or  paper  any  of  those 
delightful  fancies  that  were  the  joy  of 
his  listeners.  He  tossed  his  best  wares 
lightly  upon  the  air,  careless  of  where 
they  might  fall  or  who  might  gather 
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them  up.     He  has  now  settled  down  into 
an  Oxford  tutor  and  a  writer  on  art. 

Another,  and  the  gayest  of  the  band, 
was  Barrere,  artist  and  communard.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  truculent  old 
Revolutionary  of  the  same  name,  and 
brother  of  the  present  French  minis- 
ter to  Egypt.  He  was  a  little,  dark- 
haired  man,  barbarous  and  incendiary 
in  conversation,  but  soft-hearted  as  a 
woman,  and  with  a  genial  talent  for 
caricature  that  overflowed  upon  every 


a  deep  student  and  a  witty  talker,  whose 
present  success  was  amply  foreshad- 
owed to  any  observer  of  men.  There 
were,  perhaps,  a  dozen  others,  all  or 
most  of  whom  have  since  made  a  name 
for  themselves  ;  and  sprinkled  lightly 
among  the  male  knickerbockers  and 
boots  were  a  few  charming  feminine 
costumes  —  enough,  I  remember,  to  ef- 
fectually banish  any  tendency  to  stag- 
nation, and  enough,  in  one  instance,  to 
set  two  young  featherheads  to  duelling. 
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available  wall  space  about  the  house. 
Dear  old  Barrere  !  he  was  well  beloved 
by  the  whole  noisy  crew,  and  his  early 
and  sudden  death  was  a  blow  that  was 
felt  by  all.  I  remember,  also,  Rodolphe 
Salis,  the  well-known  Parisian  writer 
and  editor,  and  now  the  proprietor  of 
the  eccentric  and  celebrated  Cafe  dii 
Chat  Noir.  He  was  at  that  time  just 
returned  from  New  Caledonia,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  along  with  Roche- 
fort  and  Olivier  Pain  for  communistic 
peccadilloes.  Large,  red-headed,  deep- 
lunged  and  uproarious,  he  was  at  once 


There  is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  models  at  Gretz,  and  their  price 
is  higher  than  elsewhere  —  from  four  to 
five  francs  a  day.  The  peasants  are  a 
shrewd  but  not  unkindly  people,  liking 
the  artists  well  enough,  but  with  a  keen 
eye  to  the  possible  ecu ;  disposed,  for 
instance,  to  appear  inopportunely  with 
a  scythe  just  when  the  unfortunate  paint- 
er is  well  advanced  with  his  study  of  a 
daisy  field,  and  cannot  afford  to  drop  it 
and  begin  another.  In  this  conjunction 
of  circumstances  nothing  but  a  hundred- 
sou  piece  will  keep  those  daisies  afoot. 
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I  remember  well  one  old  heathen  with 
a  hooked  nose,  a  sednetive  smile  and 
an  extraordinary /^r /<'/>,  who  for  a  long- 
time had  reg-ularly  mulcted  the  artists 
in  this  way,  \mtil  at  length  his  cupidity 
overreached  itself  and  led  to  the  discov- 
ery that  he  owned  not  one  rood  of  land 
in'the  whole  region. 


the  rails  swerve  away  from  the  rather 
desolate  shore  and  sweep  inland  to 
Amiens.  Bare,  bleak,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  winds  of  a  stormy  coast,  Etaples 
does  not  attract  at  first  sight.  It  does  • 
better.  It  attracts  g-radually  and  by  de- 
grees, and  so  grows  upon  one  at  last 
that    it    has  already  become  an  axiom 


THE   OLD,    OLD    STORY. 


So  much  for  Gretz.  Next  in  order 
of  present  importance  is  that  gray,  old, 
fishing  town,  Etaples,  upon  the  coast  of 
Picardy,  the  latest  and  in  many  respects 
the  best  of  the  artist  resorts  of  France. 
Situated  twenty  miles  south  of  Bou- 
logne, upon  the  main  line  from  Paris  to 
London,  it  lies  just  at   the  point  where 


among  the  artists  that   he  who  stays  a 
week  will  stay  for  years. 

Etaples  has  a  brave  old  history,  ex- 
tending from  the  days  when  it  was  the 
chief  city  of  Northern  Gaul  and  the  site 
of  the  Roman  mint,  down  through  the 
ages  till  the  time  of  the  First  Napoleon 
and  his  projected  invasion  of  England. 
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Of  this  latter  phase  of  its  history,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  has  made 
most  excellent  use  in  his  last  romance, 
"Spring-haven."  But  we  are  more  in- 
terested in  the. fact  that  the  skies  have 
a  peculiarly  rich,  gray  tone  ;  that  the 
sails  are  a  mass  of  deep  and  glowing 
color  ;  that  the  people  choose  to  dress 
in  wonderful  old  browns  and  pinks,  and 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 


and  there  with  a  great,  flapping  wdnd- 
mill,  and  the  river  winds  away  east- 
ward under  two  bridges  and  past  sev- 
eral pretty  villages  till  it  loses  itself  in 
the  hills  of  Montrieul.  Opposite  the 
town  and  across  the  river  stretch  wide 
flats,  which  are  often  submerged  at  high 
tide.  Beyond  these,  and  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, commences  the  champagne  coun- 
try of  Picardy,  a  land  of  pastures,  woods 
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place  will  pose.  Ah  !  that  is  the  great 
secret  of  Etaples  —  unlimited  models! 
An  unbounded  selection  of  pretty  girls 
and  fine,  stalwart,  picturesc[ue  men 
ready  to  drop  any  other  occupation  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  come  and  pose  for 
two  francs  a  day  !  Could  anything  more 
nearly  approach  the  painter's  paradise 
than  that ! 

The  town  itself  is  poorly  situated.  It 
is  separated  from  the  shore  by  three 
miles  of  sand-dunes  and  scrub-pines. 
But  it  lies  upon  a  wide  tidal  river,  up 
and  down  which  there  float  daily  a  hun- 
dred big  fishing-smacks  manned  by 
nearly  a  thousand  men.  Behind  the 
town  rise  bare  hills,  sprinkled  with  a 
few  cultivated  fields,  and  crowned  here 


and  smiling  villages.  Hence  has  arisen 
a  great  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  paint- 
ers, one-half  of  whom  wander  afield  in 
search  of  haycocks,  peasants,  thatched 
cottages  and  woodland  "  bits,"  while  the 
remainder  will  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
boats,  the  qiiais,  the  fisher-folk,  and  the 
wide  reaches  of  sky  and  shore. 

There  are  three  hotels  in  Etaples. 
All  are  fairly  good,  with  little  to  choose 
between  them,  and  all  have  been  more 
or  less  patronized  by  the  artists.  The 
charges  are  identical — four  francs  a  day, 
or  one  hundred  francs  a  month.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  band  of  young  fel- 
lows, having  hired  a  house  and  engaged 
a  cook,  have  made  the  original  and  en- 
tertaining  experiment   of    co-operative 
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board.  The  results  have  been  surpris- 
ing, both  as  reg-ards  cheapness  and  qual- 
ity of  food.  Their  task  was  greatly  fa- 
.cilitated  by  a  bustling  and  noisy  mar- 
ket, which  is  held  twice  a  week  in  front 
of  the  old  white  Mairic,  in  the  place, 
where  excellent  butter  is  to  be  had  for 
fifteen  sous  a  pound,  and  great  white 
eggs  for  ten  sous  a  dozen. 

The  painters  are  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  fishing-folk,  and  when  the 
youth  of  the  town  join  hands  about  the 
fcu-dc-joic  on  St.  John's  Eve,  more  than 
one  of  the  artists'  berets  may  be  seen 
twinkling  about  in  the  ruddy  glow. 

They  are  a  merry  people  these  fisher- 
folk  of  Etaples,  and  when  the  herring- 
season  has  filled  their  pockets  with 
hundred-sou  pieces,  they  are   wont   to 


the  week.  Day  and  night  and  night 
and  day,  for  six  days  of  the  week,  they 
remain  out  upon  the  fishing-grounds 
braving  the  worst  weather  and  coming 
up  to  the  town  once  a  da}?-  with  the  tide 
only  to  discharge  their  slippery  cargo 
and  drop  down  again  when  it  turns.  The 
arrival  of  the  fleet  presents  a  lively  and 
picturesque  scene.  As  the  boats  sweep 
up  the  bay  in  majestic  procession,  their 
great  red  sails  spread  out  like  giant 
wings,  the  bell  over  the  fish  market  is 
tolled,  and  at  its  first  sound  all  the  girls 
and  women  in  the  town  are  seen  hurry- 
ing to  the  qiLais,  to  carry  up  the  great 
baskets  of  fish,  to  greet  a  lover  or  a 
husband,  or  to  bring  down  the  baby  to 
be  tossed  in  the  air  and  kissed  and  held 
in  the  arms  of  the  admiring  father. 


WAITING    FOR   THE   TURN   OF   THE   TIDE.       {p-JIS-) 


dispense  them  gayly  in  Rabelaisian  fash- 
ion and  to  think  little  of  the  morrow. 
The  cabarets  do  a  thriving  business,  and 
although  the  men  are  not  by  any  means 
habitual  drunkards,  they  dearly  love  a 
convivial  glass  and  song.  But  if  they 
drink,  dance  and  sing  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, they  work  rudely  the  remainder  of 


The  women  work  as  well  as  the  men 
in  this  busy  hive.  In  bands  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  they  trot  off  to  the  dis- 
tant shore  with  great  shrimping  nets  and 
baskets  slung  over  their  shoulders.  One 
of  the  bonniest  sights  of  the  place  is 
to  see  them  returning,  their  cheeks  rosy 
with  the  fresh  air  and  the  exercise,  and 
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their  bare  legs  twinkling  along  the  white 
roads  as  they  come  up,  laughing,  joking 
and  singing  songs  in  chorus  as  the}'  go. 

Thus  heavily  weighted  they  often 
make  as  much  as  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
generally  on  the  full  trot,  and  a  hardier, 
fresher,  wholesomer  set  of  girls  I  have 
never  chanced  upon.  Many  of  them  are 
singularly  pretty.  There  is  a  present 
colony  of  fifteen  or  twenty  English  and 
American  painters  resident  in  Etaples, 
among  their  number  being  several 
young  men  of  the  future,  whose  promise 
has  already  received  the  baptism  of  fa- 
vorable notice  in  the  Salon  and  Royal 
Academy.  In  times  past,  Etaples  has 
furnished  material  to  the  brush  of  Bri- 
ton, Sanzay,  Billet,  Boudin,  Hawkins, 
Donoho,  Pearce  and  others. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Etaples  are  some  other  places  of  interest 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  To  the 
north  along  the  beach  and  nearer  Bou- 
logne lies  Eguisheim,  wild  fishing  hamlet 
plastered  upon  the  sheer  side  of  a  cliff 


and  noted  as  the  retired  home  of  Cazin, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  modern 
French  painters.  A  few  miles  inland, 
crowning  an  abrupt  ridge,  sits  the  an- 
cient city  of  Montrieul,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  relics  of  the  middle  ages  now  to 
be  seen  anywhere  in  France.  It  is  an 
old  ville  forte  of  the  tenth  century  with 
every  tower  and  bastion  preserved  in- 
tact, whose  cool,  breezy  ramparts,  over- 
grown with  enormous  oaks,  are  a  most 
delightful  place  for  a  picnic  in  the  hot 
August  days.  Finally,  about  five  miles 
to  the  south,  in  the  midst  of  a  big 
forest,  is  the  shrine  of  Saint  Josse  and 
the  hermitage  where  that  holy  man  of 
God,  after  throwing  away  the  crown  of 
Brittany,  came  and  hid  himself  from  his 
anxious  subjects  and  passed  his  days 
in  prayer  and  deeds  of  practical  good- 
ness. Yearly,  in  the  month  of  June,  it 
becomes  the  objective  point  of  a  great 
pilgrimage,  and  is  then  interesting  to 
the  artist  as  a  mine  of  costumes  and 
peasant  types. 
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om- 
i  oners 
of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  at  Winnipeg,  was 
entertaining  a  number  of  the  factors  and 
other  officials  at  Christmas  dinner,  and 
after  the  successive  courses  had  received 
appreciative  attention,  the  guests  settled 
themselves  at  ease  about  the  table  to 
enjoy  the  excellent  cigars  and  one  an- 
other's conversation. 

Made  up,  as  the  gathering  was,  of  men 
who  had  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  or 
longer,  in  the  pursuance  of  their  voca- 
tion, experienced  most  moving  adven- 
tures by  flood  and  field,  good  stories 
followed  fast.  One  told  of  a  thrilling 
trip  through  the  dangerous  rapids  of 
the  Portage  of  the  Drowned  ;  another 
of  the  narrow  escape  from  meeting 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  grizzly  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  while  a 
third  held  the  attention  of  all  as  he 
graphical!}'  described  the  fearful  strug- 
gle that  he  had  with  a  wounded  bull 
bison  in  the  valley  of  the  Bow  River. 

Thus  the  story-telling  went  round 
until  it  reached  Hugh  McKenzie,  one  of 
the  oldest  officials  in  the  active  service, 
who,  in  response  to  a  unanimous  de- 
mand, spun  the  following  interesting 
yarn  of  mountain-sheep  hunting  : 

It  was  in  the  third  year  of  my  clerk- 
ship, and  they  had  sent  me  away  out  to 
Fort  George,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  I  would  rather  have  stayed  on 
the  plains,  where  the  buffalo  were  in 
plenty ;  but  you're  not  asked  as  to  what 
you'd  like  best  in  the  company.  You're 
just  told  to  go,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I 
found  it  very  dull  at  Fort  George,  and  to 
while  away  the  time  I  did  all  the  hunt- 
ing I  could.  To  help  me  in  this  I  had 
two  fine  dogs,  of  whom  I  was  extremely 
proud.  They  were  half-bred  collies  — 
not  particularly  handsome  creatures, 
but  full  of  pluck,  and  as  knowing  ani- 
mals as  ever  wagged  tails. 


Having  had  pretty  good  luck  with 
bear  and  other  game  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  I  became 
possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  secure 
the  head  of  one  of  those  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep  which  have  their  home  high  up 
among  the  peaks,  and  are  as  difficult 
animals  to  hunt  as  there  are  in  the  world. 

Again  and  again  I  went  out  without 
success,  although  my  do-gs  Bruce  and 
Oscar  seemed  as  eager  to  get  a  sheep  as 
I  was  myself ;  but  instead  of  becoming 
disheartened  I  grew  all  the  more  deter- 
mined, and  longed  for  the  winter  to 
come,  when  the  snow,  by  covering  their 
higher  pasturing  grounds,  would  drive 
the  sheep  lower  down  the  mountain, 
and  thus  make  them  more  getatable. 

The  winter  began  with  a  series  of 
heavy  snowstorms,  that  shut  us  all  up 
in  the  fort  for  several  weeks,  and  it  was 
early  in  December  before  I  thought  it 
safe  to  have  another  try  after  the  sheep. 

Then  one  fine,  bright  morning  I  started 
off,  feeling  very  hopeful  that  I  would  re- 
turn with  my  much-coveted  prize.  The 
dogs  of  course  went  with  me,  but  I  had 
no  other  companion,  nobody  else  hav- 
ing sufficient  sporting  ardor  to  share  in 
the  risks  of  my  expedition  ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly was  full  of  risks,  and  had  I  been 
older  and  wiser  I  would  never  have 
undertaken  it.  But  I  was  young  and 
strong  and  full  of  spirit,  and  my  eager- 
ness to  obtain  a  set  of  horns  had  be- 
come a  bit  of  a  joke  against  me  with  the 
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fellows  ;  so  that  I  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  soberly  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  matter. 

Thinking  it  possible  I  might  be  out 
all  night,  I  rolled  up  some  provisions 
and  matches  in  my  thick  plaid,  and 
strapped  it  on  my  shoulders.  With 
hatchet  and  hunting  knife  in  my  belt,  a 
full  powder-horn  at  my  side,  snowshoes 
on  feet  and  rifle  in  hand,  I  set  out  amid 
the  good-humored  chaffing  of  my  fel- 
low-clerks. 

Up  into  the  mountains  I  climbed,  keep- 
ing a  keen  lookout  for  signs  of  the  game 
I  was  seeking,  while  Bruce  and  Oscar 
ranged  right  and  left,  so  that  we  covered 
a  good  deal  of  ground  between  us.  By 
midday  the  climbing  became  so  steep 
and  difficult  that  I  had  to  take  off  my 
snowshoes,  and  strapped  them  on  my 
back.  They  were  no  longer  necessary, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  snow  was  covered 
with  a  crust  which  bore  me  up  admirably 
and  made  easy  going  for  my  moccasined 
feet. 

It  was  not  until  afternoon  that  the 
first  sheep  were  sighted,  and,  much  to  my 
delight,  they  seemed  not  far  away,  and 
easy  to  get  at.  There  were  five  in  the 
flock:  *  a  huge  ram  with  superb  horns 
—  just  the  thing  I  hankered  after  —  and 
four  fine  ewes,  which,  however,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  me. 

Calling  the  dogs  to  heel,  I  proceed- 
ed to  stalk  the  unsuspecting  creatures 
with  all  the  skill  I  possessed.  It  proved 
a  harder  job  than  I  thought.  They  were 
on  a  kind  of  ledge,  several  hundred  feet 
above  me,  and  in  order  to  get  a  proper 
shot  without  giving  them  warning,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  wide  circuit,  so  as  to 
reach  a  point  opposite  their  ledge  from 
which  a  capital  chance  might  be  had. 

By  dint  of  great  exertion,  however,  I 
reached  the  point  all  right,  and  was  just 
waiting  a  moment  to  catch  my  breath 
before  taking  aim  at  the  ram,  when 
Oscar's  impatience  overcame  him  and 
he  gave  a  sharp  bark.  Instantly  the 
whole  five  animals  started  to  flee.  I 
threw  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  It  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  snap-shot,  yet  it  did  not  miss  ; 
for  with  the  report  the  ram  sprang  into 
the  air,  stumbled  as  he  came  down,  and 
then  dashed  off  again,  leaving  behind 
him  a  plain  trail  of  blood-drops  on  the 
white   snow. 

*  See  the  frontispiece  of  this  number. 


With  an  exultant  shout  I  sent  the 
dogs  forward,  and  followed  as  fast  as  I 
could.  I  had  to  go  down  into  a  ravine 
and  get  up  the  other  side  before  reach- 
ing the  bloody  trail.  Forgetting  every- 
thing else  in  my  wild  excitement,  I 
pressed  on,  guided  by  my  dogs'  sharp 
barking.  It  was  terribly  hard  work,  and 
I  had  many  a  slip  and  stumble  ;  but  the 
red  splashes  in  the  snow  grew  larger  the 
farther  I  went.  Bleeding  at  the  rate  he 
was,  the  ram  surely  could  not  keep  up 
his  flight  for  any  great  distance. 

Presently  I  came  to  a  place  that  at 
any  other  time  would  have  brought  me 
to  a  full  stop.  A  ridge  of  hard-frozen 
snow  stretched  between  two  rocky 
ledges.  On  the  one  side  it  reached 
down  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which 
then  fell  away  abruptly  into  an  un- 
known depth. 

On  the  other  side,  in  one  unbroken 
sheet,  it  sloped  down  full  five  hundred 
feet  to  a  level  upon  which  the  snow  lay  in 
great  drifts.  The  ram  was  already  half- 
way across  the  ridge,  although  evident- 
ly in  distress,  and  the  dogs  were  hard  at 
his  heel,  barking  fiercely,  for  they  knew 
that  victory  was  not  far  off. 

Throwing  all  considerations  of  pru- 
dence to  the  winds,  I  set  out  to  follow 
them.  So  narrow  was  the  ridge  that  I 
could  not  stand  erect,  but  had  to  sit 
astride  it,  and  push  myself  forward  by 
using  both  hands  and  feet.  I  never 
glanced  below  me,  lest  I  should  lose  my 
head,  and  at  length,  almost  complete- 
ly exhausted,  I  succeeded  in  making  the 
other  side. 

Here  awaiting  me  was  my  quarry, 
standing  at  bay  against  the  cliff,  and 
butting  off  the  dogs,  that  were  springing 
for  his  throat.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  my  nerves  were  sufficiently 
steadied  for  me  to  use  my  rifle  ;  then  one 
shot  was  sufficient.  With  a  convulsive 
spring  the  noble  animal  scattered  the 
dogs  and  fell  dead  at  my  feet. 

Oh  !  but  what  a  proud  moment  for 
me  !  The  horns  were  splendid.  A 
man  might  not  get  a  finer  pair  in  a  life- 
time. With  the  utmost  care  I  detached 
the  head,  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  chase  began,  sat  down  to  rest. 

I  was  so  tired  that  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  camp  there  for  the  night.  But 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way 
of  shelter,  and  it  promised  to  be  bitterly 
cold  and  windy.  I  must  get  back  to  the 
lower  level  before  darkness  came  on. 
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Seciirino-  the  ram's  head  on  my  shoul- 
ders, where  I  must  say  it  felt  abomi- 
nably heavy,  I  returned  to  the  ridge. 
Not  until  then  did  I  realize  into  what  a 
critical  position  my  reckless  ardor  had 
broug-ht  me.  One  look  at  that  perilous 
passage-way  was  sufficient  to  assure  me 
that  in  my  wearied  and  unnerved  con- 
dition to  recross  it  was  a  feat  utterly 
impracticable.  My  dogs  —  two  clever, 
sure-footed  creatures  as  they  were  — 
shrank  back  in  evident  dismay,  although 
I  sought  to  urge  them  forward ;  yet 
for  me  to  remain  on  that  exposed  ledge 
meant  death  by  freezing  before  morning. 

I  was  in  a  terrible  predicament.  Lit- 
tle more  than  an  hour  of  daylight 
remained.  Whatever  was  to  be  done 
needed  to  be  done  right  away.  While  I 
stood  there,  bewildered  and  irresolute, 
Oscar  again  ventured  out  a  little  dis- 
tance on  the  ridge,  but,  becoming 
frightened,  tried  to  turn  back.  In  so 
doing  he  lost  his  footing,  and,  despite 
desperate  efforts  to  regain  it,  shot 
swiftly  down  the  slope  that  ended  in  a 
level  five  hundred  feet  below. 

With  keen  concern  I  watched  him 
through  the  waning  light  rolling  help- 
lessly over  and  over  until  after  a  final 
tumble  he  landed  in  a  deep  drift  out 
of  which,  however,  to  my  great  joy  he 
emerged  the  next  moment,  shook  him- 
self vigorously  and  sent  back  a  brisk 
bark  as  though  to  say  : 

"Come  along  —  it's  not  so  bad  as  it 
looks." 

Instantly  I  caught  the  idea.  If  my 
dog  made  the  descent  uninjured  why 
could  not  I  ?  Great  as  the  risk  might 
be  it  was  after  all  no  worse  than  stay- 
ing on  the  ledge  all  night.  To  think 
was-  to  act.  Loosening  the  ram's  head 
from  my  back  I  sent  it  down  after 
Oscar.  It  sped  to  the  bottom,  and 
buried  itself  in  a  snow  bank.  Next  I 
tied  my  rifle,  hatchet,  and  hunting-knife 
on  one  of  the  snow-shoes  and  dis- 
patched them.     They  too  made  the  trip 


all  right  and  vanished  in  the  snow. 
Then  came  my  turn.  Rolling  up  the 
plaid  I  lashed  it  on  the  remaining  snow- 
shoe,  and  committed  myself  to  this  ex- 
temporized toboggan. 

What  followed  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
So  steep  was  the  slope  that  I  seemed  to 
drop  into  space.  I  was  not  conscious  of 
touching  anything,  but  simply  of  being 
shot  through  the  icy  air,  blinded  by  par- 
ticles of  snow,  and  choking  for  lack  of 
breath  until  I  was  hurled  like  a  stone 
from  a  catapult  into  a  mass  of  loosely 
packed  snow,  and  lost  consciousness. 

When  I  came  to  myself  Bruce  and 
Oscar  were  both  beside  me,  licking  my 
face  with  affectionate  anxiety.  At  first  I 
could  not  move,  and  my  whole  body  was 
so  full  of  pain  that  I  feared  I  had  been 
seriously  injured.  But,  after  lying  still  a 
while,  I  made  shift  to  get  upon  my  feet, 
and  to  my  vast  relief  found  myself  none 
the  worse  of  my  wild  descent  save  for  a 
scratched  face,  and  a  severe  shaking. 

My  next  thought  was  for  the  horns.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  extricating  them  or 
the  rifle  from  their  snowy  bed,  and  found 
both  were  uninjured.  Strapping  them 
onae  more  on  my  shoulders,  and  adjust- 
ing my  snow-shoes,  I  set  off  down  the 
ravine. 

To  get  back  to  the  Fort  that  evening 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  but  I 
hoped  to  find  some  cavity  in  the  cliff 
where  I  could  spend  the  night  safely. 
Just  before  dark  I  discovered  a  snug  lit- 
tle place,  perfectly  protected  from  the 
wind,  and  there  with  my  plaid  wrapped 
tight  around  me,  and  my  dogs  curled  up 
close  against  me,  I  put  in  quite  a  com- 
fortable night.  As  soon  as  day  broke 
I  started  for  the  Fort,  and  reached  it  by 
noon,  half  starved  and  very  tired,  but 
as  proud  of  my  trophy  as  David  was  of 
Goliath's  head." 

A  heart)^  round  of  applause  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  old  Scotchman's 
story,  and,  by  general  consent,  it  was 
voted  the  best  told  during  the  evening 
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BY    TRUMBULL    WHITE. 


SCOTT  S    HOTEL. 


E  left  the 
bound- 
ary   at 
Lake 
Nequaquon 
and  paddled 
down    the 
Nameukan 
River,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nequaquon,  and 
flows  into  Lake  Nameukan.  The  bound- 
ary, by  the  terms  of  treaty  should  un- 
questionably follow   this   river,  as   the 
course  of   the   present   line  by  way  of 
Loon    Lake,    includes  several  dry-land 
portages.     This   is   in    addition   to   the 
Hunter's  Island  dispute.    In  the  twenty- 
mile  course  of  the  Nameukan  River,  are 
included  a  dozen  rapids  of  varying  size, 
two  of   them,   Shane  Falls  and  Island 
Falls,    of    considerable   height.      Long 
Rapids,  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  extend  for  nearly  half  a 
mile.     Most  of  these  rapids  had  to  be 
portaged.     At  some  of  them,  however, 
Mrs.  White   and  I  landed  and  followed 
the  shore,  while  Adam  ran  the  rapids 
with  the  Tchemon.     We  were  traveling 
at  a  very  different  rate  of  speed  from 
that  of  the  early  part  of  our  journey. 
At  that  time  the  best  we  could  do  was 
to  make  the  portages  in  three  trips,  and 
one    more    was    necessary    after    Mrs. 
White's  rheumatism  came  and  she  was 
helpless.    The  canoe,  tent,  blankets,  pro- 
visions and  camp  equipage  made  heavy 
packs.     Now  we  were  traveling  in  light 
marching   order.      From    Ely   we   had 
shipped  home  shotgun  and  ammunition, 
everything  else  that  could  possibly  be 
spared,    and,    finally,    our   tent.      From 
that  point  through  the  remainder  of  our 
course,  our  camping  was  quicker  work. 
My  mackintosh  spread  on  the  ground 
was  the  foundation.     Then  our  blankets 
were  arranged,  and  over  all,  two  rubber 
blankets  fastened   together   made   our 
shelter.     They  were  placed  as  an  "  A  " 
tent,   and  covered  a  space  six  by  five 
feet.     The  ends  were  both  open,  except 
that  Mrs.  White's  mackintosh  hune  at 


our  heads  for  some  protection.  The 
ridge  pole  was  just  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  With  such  a  reduction  of  im- 
pedimenta it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
we  could  make  camp  faster.  And  our 
supplies  for  this  part  of  the  trip  were 
less  varied,  though  liberal  in  quantity. 
Bacon,  flour,  oatmeal,  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee,  with  a  little  dried  fruit  and  bak- 
ing powder  and  salt,  exhausted  the  com- 
missary list.  Now  there  were  two  of 
us  men  to  portage,  and  we  could  walk 
through  in  a  hurry.  But  on  the  water 
we  were  yet  too  heavily  loaded.  Frank's 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  pulled 
the  stern  of  our  Tchemion  down  almost 
to  the  gunwale  in  the  water.  Then  I 
raised  it  when  I  took  my  place  in  the 
bow,  and  Mrs.  White  and  the  provisions 
reclined  amidships. 

Our  trip  down  the  Nameukan  was  not 
ended  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day.  Numerous  driving  rain- 
storms sent  us  to  shore,  and  once  there 
we  could  find  little  shelter.  Of  course, 
our  mackintoshes  kept  us  dry,  but  the 
discomfort  was  worse  without  a  tent. 

Just  after  crossing  one  of  our  last  port- 
ages we  met,  in  a  narrow  channel,  a 
Peterboro  canoe  with  three  men.  They 
were  Hon.  Wm.  Margrach,  Crown  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  Rainy  River  district, 
his  son  and  a  guide.  From  Mr.  Margrach 
we  learned  startling  news.  It  was  that 
for  several  weeks  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives had  been  extremely  anxious  for  our 
safety,  and  that  they  had  even  consid- 
ered organizing  search  parties  for  us. 
We  could  not  understand  it.  When  we 
left  them  for  the  wilderness  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  in  no  way  could 
they  hear  from  us  until  we  reached  Rat 
Portage,  which  would  be  probably  six 
weeks.  We  had  mailed  them  letters 
from  White  Fish  Lake,  and  John  Mc- 
Donald, our  first  packer,  had  carried  one 
in  to  mail  a  week  later.  Then  in  two 
weeks  the  Caldwell  party  took  letters  for 
us,  and  two  weeks  later  Mr.  H.  L.  Smyth 
performed  the  same  kindness.  Then  in 
less  than  two  weeks  we  mailed  our  own 
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letters  at  Ely.  We  sent  frequent  letters 
from  there,  but  had  none  in  return. 
Every  report  we  had  sent  home  was 
favorable,  and  we  could  not  appreciate 
the  reason  of  any  worry.  Mr.  Margrach 
had  received  inquiries  at  Rat  Portage, 
and  he  informed  us  that  other  timber 
agents  were  on  the  lookout  for  us.  The 
report  had  also  been  freely  circulated 
and  printed  everywhere  that  we  had 
been  found  by  a  party  of  explorers  liv- 
ing on  raw  squirrels  and  hopelessly  off  of 
our  course.  They  had  reported  that  we 
would  probably  never  be  heard  from 
again,  but  be  drowned  in  some  of  the 
dangerous  rapids  or  starved  to  death. 
UntH  we  reached  Rat  Portage  we  did 
not  learn  the  origin  of  the  worry. 

Soon  after  entering  Nameukan  Lake 
we  were  driven  to  shore  by  a  sudden 
wind-storm.  The  only  land  in  reach 
was  an  island  of  granite  rock,  one  huge 
boulder  rising  about  fifteen  feet  out  of 
the  water  and  covering  about  an  acre. 
The  center  of  it  was  covered  with  a 
growth  of  scrub  pines,  none  more  than 
six  feet  tall,  standing  in  the  gray  moss. 
A  few  dry  roots  and  one  or  two  logs  of 
driftwood  were  the  only  dry  wood.  In  the 
shelter  of  a  clump  of  pines  we  made  a 
small  fire,  to  wait  till  the  wind  went 
down.  In  that  shelter  we  lay  with  our 
feet  to  the  fire,  nursing  the  wood  as  if  it 
were  treasure.  We  read  a  novel  that 
had  not  yet  been  exhausted  from  Ely, 
and  Frank  told  stories.  Cold  weather 
w^as  surely  coming  soon,  and  that  sup- 
plied him  with  a  new  theme.  Once  he  had 
been  frozen  up  on  this  lake,  and  dragged 
his  canoe  over  the  ice  to  Rainy  Lake, 
which  was  yet  open.  And  his  experi- 
ences in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  were  numerous.  Once 
going  on  snowshoes  to  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  a  party  of  them 
faced  the  wind  all  day  until  nearly  fro- 
zen. Then,  when  they  started  to  make 
a  fire,  no  one  could  clasp  a  match  in 
his  benumbed  fingers  to  kindle  it. 
Man  after  man  tried  and  failed,  until 
in  desperation  Frank  dropped  a  pack 
containing  a  dozen  boxes  of  matches 
to  the  ground,  and  smashed  it  with  an 
ax,  thus  kindling  the  fire.  When  it  was 
done  he  said  that  several  of  the  men 
broke  down  and  cried  for  joy. 

The  wind  came  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
We  could  not  put  up  even  our  little  rub- 
ber tent  that  night,  but  spread  our  blan- 
kets  on  the  bare  rock  and  folded  the 


rubber  one  over  us.  The  night  was  very 
cold,  and  the  wind  did  not  abate.  All 
day  it  kept  pounding  our  granite  island, 
as  we  always  remember  to  name  it. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  our  stock  of  wood 
was  exhausted,  and  we  could  have 
cooked  no  more,  when  the  wind  began 
to  calm.  At  the  first  possibility  we 
launched.  We  kept  to  the  northeast 
shore  of  Lake  Nameukan,  reached  its 
end,  the  outlet  being  west  of  there,  at 
Kettle  Falls,  and  making  two  short  dry 
land  portages  and  a  mile  through  a 
swamp  stream  in  the  dark,  we  reached 
Rainy  Lake  at  last.  Then  a  paddle  of 
two  or  three  miles  through  pitch  dark- 
ness brought  us  to  the  foot  of  Kettle 
Falls.  Here  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  Dawson  Road,  and  tugs 
formerly  ran  daily  to  Fort  Frances. 
The  old  wharf  is  still  standing.  The 
Indian  village  at  the  falls  has  usually 
about  a  hundred  inhabitants.  It  con- 
sists of  about  twenty  wigwams  and 
three  or  four  log  huts.  In  one  of  these 
a  half-breed  keeps  a  store  for  the  sale 
of  staple  articles,  such  as  tea,  flour  and 
bacon.  One  of  these  huts  was  vacated 
for  our  use,  and  again  w^e  made  our  bed 
on  the  floor  and  escaped  a  rainy  camp. 
The  Indians  have  built  bridges  out  over 
Kettle  Falls,  extending'  half-way  across, 
and  on  these  they  stand  spearing  stur- 
g'eon.  Some  of  them  have  chickens  and 
pigs,  and  they  lived  far  more  comfort- 
ably than  did  those  at  the  Nameukan 
village.  The  old  French  name  was 
Chaudiere  Falls.  The  name  is  given  on 
account  of  the  curious  holes  or  "  kettles" 
in  the  granite  rocks  forming  the  banks. 
These  are  sometimes  two  or  three  feet 
deep  and  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
They  have  probably  been  worn  by  round 
stones  whirled  continually  by  the  rush- 
ing waters,  as  these  stones  have  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettles.  Our 
commissary  was  enriched  here  with 
some  delicious  white  fish  netted  below 
the  falls  In  the  cabin  where  we  slept 
I  saw  a  perfect  violin  made  of  white 
pine  and  entirely  whittled  out  with  a 
jackknife.  This  proved  that  the  In- 
dians are  not  destitute  of  such  mechani- 
cal skill. 

Rainy  Lake  was  called  in  the  treaties 
Lac  la  Pliue,  the  old  French  name.  An 
instance  of  glaring  error  in  official  pub- 
lication is  noticed  in  this  connection. 
A  pamphlet,  published  in  1890  by  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  describing  for  the 
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benefit  of  settlers  the  attractions  of 
Rainy  River  district,  says  that  the  name 
is  a  perversion  of  Rene  River.  Mr. 
Williams,  postmaster  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  at  Fort  Frances,  told  us 
that  he  started  that  story  simply  as  a 
joke,  telling  of  a  former  mythical  settler 
named  Rene,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
called.  He  had  never  expected  to  see 
it  in  print,  when  any  reference  to  an  old 
map  would  have  shown  its  falsity  by  a 
translation  of  the  French  name. 

Our  first  day  on  Rainy  Lake,  Thurs- 
day, October  ist,  we  were  three  times 
driven  in  by  rough  weather,  and  at  the 
last  place  we  camped,  having  progressed 
not  more  than  seven  miles.  We  were 
keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  south 
shore,  inside  the  islands,  but  in  crossing 
from  one  to  another  we  got  the  full 
sweep  of  a  north  wind  from  the  entire 
width  of  the  lake.  Friday  we  were  able 
to  travel  until  about  noon,  when  we  had 
advanced  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  and 
were  well  into  Saginaw  Bay.  Now  we 
would  have  no  more  island  protection 
for  several  miles.  We  camped  on  a 
large  island  where  wood  was  abundant, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  small  cove,  well  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  and  with  a  clean 
sandy  beach.  All  the  afternoon  we  kept 
by  the  roaring  fire.  That  night  we  did 
not  bother  to  put  up  our  rubber  tent, 
but,  as  before,  spread  our  blankets  on 
the  sand  and  went  to  sleep.  In  the 
morning  it  was  just  as  rough.  About 
eight  o'clock  Frank  rolled  out  from  his 
usual  bed  under  the  canoe,  and  we  took 
stock.  We  had  two  days'  provisions 
and  were  thirty-two  miles  from  Fort 
Frances.  We  must  get  there.  Half  an 
hour  later  we  saw  away  out  in  the  lake 
an  Indian  canoe.  Frank  loaded  our 
dunnage  in  the  Tchemon  and  started 
across  the  bay,  three  miles  of  open 
water.  The  plan  was  for  him  to  catch 
that  canoe,  hire  its  occupants  to  carry 
our  load  and  return  for  us.  Our  canoe 
could  not  have  lived  with  us  all  on  board 
with  our  baggage.  We  watched  Frank 
out  of  sight,  a  dozen  times  fearing  he  had 
gone  down.  If  he  had,  we  would  have 
been  in  bad  shape.  On  an  island  several 
miles  off  the  course,  near  the  close  of 
navigation,  without  tent,  ax,  provisions, 
canoe,  or  anything  useful  but  a  knife 
and  matches,  we  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  Crusoe  in  the  most  approved 
style.  An  hour  later  the  Indian  canoe 
approached  us  with  an  Indian  in  it.     He 


could  talk  no  English,  but  we  imder- 
stood.  We  got  into  his  birch-bark  ca- 
noe, Mrs.  White  amidships*  and  I  in 
the  bow.  For  almost  an  hour  we  tossed 
on  those  waves,  until  at  last  we  reached 
land,  where  Frank  stood  by  a  camp-fire. 
With  him  were  the  wife  and  two  little 
girls  of  the  Indian  who  had  paddled 
over  for  us.  Like  many  others,  we  saw 
he  was  a  victim  of  consumption.  His 
cheeks  were  hollow  and  his  cough  pain- 
ful. Yet  on  this  bitter  cold  day  his 
feet  were  bare  and  he  had  little  clothing. 
I  gave  him  a  pair  of  warm  yarn  slippers, 
for  which  the  squaw  expressed  some 
gratitude,  but  the  brave  was  too  proud 
to  show  any  signs.  Soon  after  we  saw 
yet  another  canoe  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Kettle  Falls,  and  it  landed 
where  we  were.  Its  occupants  were 
two  men  from  the  Indian  village  on 
the  Nameukan,  one  a  half-breed  named 
Peter  Jordan,  the  other  a  particularly 
repulsive  Indian,  who  had  made  himself 
obnoxious  at  the  village  by  his  intense 
desire  to  inspect  Mrs.  White's  cooking 
operations.  We  had  afterward  named 
him  the  "  Snake,"  upon  learning  that 
reptiles  were  a  favorite  diet  of  his. 
They  were  going  to  Fort  Frances.  In 
ten  minutes  we  had  bargained  with  them 
to  take  our  dunnage  in  their  canoe.  We 
paddled  around  to  the  narrows,  kept 
to  the  south  shore,  the  inside  passage, 
and  headed  for  Fort  Frances.  As  we 
passed  the  narrows  and  looked  west- 
ward a  line  of  blue  marked  the  shore, 
and  Jordan  exclaimed  "  Coucheching  !  " 
It  was  twenty-eight  miles  from  us  by 
the  course  we  must  take,  or  twenty  in 
a  direct  line.  Our  canoe  was  much 
faster  than  theirs,  and  we  kept  far 
enough  ahead  to  induce  them  to  do 
their  best.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
we  pulled  away  for  the  last  day's 
paddling.  Tea,  bacon  and  "bannocks" 
at  noon  braced  us,  and  we  kept  on  with 
the  hard  work.  The  wind  was  right  in 
our  teeth,  and  bitterly  cold.  All  day 
the  spray  blew  over  me  as  I  sat  in 
the  bow,  and  we  drove  forward  through 
the  waves.  We  had  to  stop  every  few 
miles  to  run  on  shore  and  thaw  out. 
About  the  m.iddle  of  the  afternoon  we 
passed  Black  Bay,  where  is  a  small 
settlement,  of  American  Indians.  All 
the  others  we  had  seen  had  been  Cana- 
dians. Five  miles  from  the  end  of  the 
lake  we  passed  the  last  island.  Jordan 
pointed  forward   and   we   nodded   and 
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pulled  hard.  We  did  not  dare  to  strike 
across  the  open  stretch,  so  we  circled 
along-  the  shore.  We  had  the  wind  in 
every  direction  —  the  worst  sea  we  had 
ever  experienced.  Four  times  in  those 
few  miles  .we  had  to  land,  turn  up  the 
canoe  and  empty  her  of  water.  It 
almost  drowned  me  by  some  of  the 
o-reat  splashes  from  the  bow.  When,  at 
last,  after  that  long-  strug-g-le  we  reached 
a  sheltering  shore,  Frank  said:  "  My  wife 
is  a  full-blood  Indian.  She  was  almost 
born  in  a  canoe,  but  she  would  never 
have  gone  through  that  experience 
without  screaming  for  the  shore.  Mrs. 
White,  you  are  brave." 

At  six  o'clock  we  reached  Couchech- 
ing-,  the  place  where  Rainy  River  flows 
from  the  lake,  twenty-eight  miles  from 
our  start  at  ten  o'clock. 

Pether's  Point,  a  beautiful,  park-like 
place,  is  the  home  of  the  Indian  agent 
who  lives  here.  We  took  our  own  bag- 
gage, and  ran  the  Coucheching  Rapids 
into  Rainy  River.  Two  miles  below  is 
Fort  Frances.  All  the  way  between,  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  this  beautiful  riv- 
er, are  farmhouses.  The  old  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  fort,  founded  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  the 
great  falls  of  Rainy  River.  The  falls  are 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  the  river  at 
this  point  is  several  hundred  feet  wide. 
A  lock  eight  hundred  feet  long  was  be- 
gun many  years  ago,  but  never  com- 
pleted. We  waited  here  at  a  small  ho- 
tel for  four  days,  and  then  the  steamer 
Highland  Maid  took  us  down  Rainy 
River.  Fort  Frances  was  the  meeting 
point  in  olden  times  for  the  Athabasca 
brigades  and  the  Montreal  brigades,  and 
was. an  important  post. 

Our  steamer  trip  on  this  small  boat 
of  only  one  stateroom  was  a  slow  one. 
We  left  Fort  Frances  at  nine  o'clock 
Thursday  morning,  and  did  not  finish 
the  eighty  miles  of  the  river  course  un- 
til that  time  the  next  day.  Rainy  River 
is  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards  wide 
and  very  deep  and  swift.  Its  banks  are 
heavily  wooded,  except  where  clearings 
have  been  made  by  the  small  farmers. 
There  are  many  farmhouses  and  two 
saw-mills  on  the  stream,  one  or  two 
of  the  houses,  however,  being  on  the 
American  side.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  a  United  States  custom-house,  a 
log  cabin,  where  Collector  of  the  Port 
Prosser  takes  duty  on  what  few  imports 


there  are,  and  issues  clearance  papers 
to  the  fishing  station  near  by.  We  towed 
a  barge-load  of  fish  from  here  to  Rat 
Portage,  and  several  carloads  are  thus 
shipped  to  New  York  City  every  week. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
"  Hungry  Hall,"  an  Indian  village,  and, 
back  two  miles  in  the  swamp,  a  Cana- 
dian lighthouse,  placed  to  assist  in  en- 
tering the  mouth  of  the  river  from  the 
lakes.  It  cannot  by  any  means  what- 
ever be  seen  from  the  lake,  illustrating 
the  usual  intelligence  of  government 
boards. 

It  was  rough  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  many  on  the  steamer  were 
seasick.  The  name  is  taken  from  the 
myriads  of  islands,  large  and  small,  all 
heavily  wooded.  It  is  said  that  they 
number  a  total  of  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  steamer  channel  is  right  up  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  leaving  the  interna- 
tional boundary  far  to  the  west.  At  the 
"  northwest  angle "  is  the  old  Dawson 
Road,  running  by  corduroy  road,  over 
swamps,  almost  all  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  to  Winnipeg.  It  is  now 
abandoned.  Speaking  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Mackenzie,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  said  :  "  The  few  Indians  who  in- 
habit Lake  du  Bois  might  live  very 
comfortably  if  they  were  not  so  immod- 
erately fond  of  spirituous  liquors."  The 
criticism  is  just  as  true  to-day. 

We  reached  Rat  Portage  at  eleven 
o'clock  Friday  night,  after  the  eighty- 
mile  run  across  the  lake.  Early  Satur- 
day morning  I  went  to  the  express  office 
to  get  our  trunk,  that  was  to  have  been 
shipped  us  from  Port  Arthur  ten  weeks 
before.  It  was  not  there.  A  telegram 
brought  an  answer  that  we  should  have 
it  Sunday.  We  spent  the  day  reading 
fifty  letters  and  papers  that  had  accu- 
mulated for  us.  The  story  of  our  loss 
had  been  told  everywhere.  After  the 
Caldwell  party  returned  to  Port  Arthur 
many  people  told  them  that  we  would 
surely  be  lost  in  th-e  Granite  River 
rapids.  Hon.  W.  C.  Caldwell,  out  of 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  had  written 
to  our  friends  to  that  effect,  saying  that 
if  we  were  not  heard  from  by  a  certain 
time,  a  party  should  be  sent  to  find  us. 
From  that  all  the  inquiry  started,  and 
we  were  heard  from  in  ample  time.  But 
the  Port  Arthur  paper,  when  Mr.  Smyth 
and  his  guides.  Herald  and  Marks, 
returned  after  meeting  us,  printed  a 
maliciously  worded   item  to  the  effect 
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that  they  reported  us  living  on  raw 
squirrels,  and  entirely  destitute.  The 
squirrels  that  we  had  eaten  were  chosen 
as  particularly  tempting  food,  and  we 
always  had  enough  matches.  Just  after 
this  time  a  letter  from  our  friends,  ask- 
ing about  the  possible  sending  of  a 
search  party,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Herald.  He  reported  to  our  friends 
that  for  two  hundred  dollars  he  would 
organize  a  party  to  find  us.  He  had 
j  ust  returned  from  seeing  us,  and  knew 
exactly  where  we  were.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
couragement we  met  in  starting  from 
Port  Arthur  came  from  professional 
guides,  who  wished  to  keep  the  country 
unknown  and  so  retain  business.  What- 
ever the  motive  for  giving  it  up,  Walter 
Meadows  and  his  party  did  not  make 
the  trip. 

Sunday  morning  we  saw  the  trunk 
arrive  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  through 
train  from  the  east,  re-shipped  it  to 
Winnipeg  and  accompanied  it  on  the 
same  train.  Two  o'clock  that  afternoon 
found  us  at  Winnipeg.  The  trunk  was 
sent  to  our  room,  and,  still  in  my 
camp  clothes,  I  talked  to  a  reporter  who 
inet  me  as  one  of  the  fraternity  at  the 
hotel  office.  I  went  to  the  room  and  we 
opened  the  trunk.  It  was  in  disorder. 
One  look  was  enough  to  show  that  it  had 
been  entered  and  everything  of  value 
except  Mrs.  White's  one  dress  stolen  from 
it.  Hat,  shoes,  suit  and  other  essentials 
of  mine  were  gone,  and  as  much  of  what 
Mrs.  White  was  anticipating.  After  ten 
weeks  in  camp  wear,  we  were  ready  to 
change.  But  all  those  weeks  in  the  wil- 
derness had  passed  without  injury  from 
man  or  beast.  Only  in  civilization  were 
locks  and  bars  needed,  and  they  were 
insufficient.  I  said  :  "  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  woods."  Sunday  trading  for  once 
was  excusable,  and  before  night  we  were 
both  outfitted  anew  and  ready  for  civili- 
zation. The  papers  praised  Mrs.  White 
for  her  brave  trip — and  it  was  over. 

Now,  what  was  the  result  of  it  all  ? 
When  we  left  Port  Arthur,  the  combined 
weight  of  the  party  was  two  hundred 
and    thirty   pounds,    I    furnishing    one 


hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  of  it. 
Mrs.  White  had  never  yet  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds.  At  Winnipeg,  in  spite 
of  cold  and  damp  and  hardship  and  rheu- 
matism, Mrs.  White  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds,  while  I  had 
made  a  gain  of  eight  pounds.  There 
were  the  material  results.  The  value 
of  the  trip  in  health,  interest,  experience 
and  satisfaction  could  not  be  estimated. 

Our  journey  had  been  out  of  the  fish- 
ing and  hunting  season,  so  we  had  few 
stories  of  sport  to  tell.  We  saw  neither 
deer  nor  bear,  nor  anything  larger  than 
foxes,  some  of  the  latter,  the  cross  fox, 
being  a  very  valuable  fur  animal.  But 
moose  and  caribou  and  bear  are  plenti- 
ful ;  Bass  Wood  Lake  and  others  are  full 
of  bass  and  trout,  and  fish  like  pickerel 
and  pike  are  valueless — they  are  so  plen- 
tiful. Waterfowls  swarm.  Ducks  of  all 
kinds  breed  among  those  lakes  in  mil- 
lions. The  woods  are  full  of  partridge 
in  great  coveys.  Portions  of  the  regions 
are  not  as  inaccessible  as  are  others.  By 
rail  to  Ely  one  can  reach  the  boundary 
very  easily,  and  would  have  the  easiest 
part  of  the  trip  from  there  to  Fort  Fran- 
ces. Birch-bark  canoes  can  be  pur- 
chased at  Ely  ;  or  going  by  rail  to  Tower, 
Minn.,  one  can  launch  on  Vermilion 
Lake  and  float  down  Vermilion  River 
to  the  boundary,  though  there  are  many 
portages  in  the  river.  The  scenery  is 
picturesque  and  charming.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  so  little  known. 

When,  some  day,  the  railroad  crosses 
the  boundary  at  Gun  Flint  Lake,  and 
trains  shall  run  from  Duluth  to  Port 
Arthur  ;  when  another  road  is  built  from 
Duluth  to  Fort  Frances  and  Winnipeg ; 
when  another  is  running  a  line,  already 
granted,  from  Savanne,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  to  Fort  Frances  ;  when 
Americans  know  that  they  can  take 
steamer  at  Rat  Portage  and  run  through 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  River 
to  Fort  Frances,  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
world — then  will  pleasure-seekers  flock 
to  this  region,  and  the  wonderful  basin 
of  lakes  of  our  international  boundary 
be  appreciated  for  what  it  really  is. 


In  our  next  number  Mrs.  White  will  continue  this  tale  of  adventure. 
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Chapter  LI. 

HARRY  was  sitting  up  rather  late 
in  his  room  on  a  bleak,  stormy 
night  in  December.  The  east 
wind  was  howling  across  the 
Sound  and  striking  full  against  the  front 
of  Durfee,  piling  little  clusters  of  melt- 
ing snow  in  the  corners  of  the  window- 
panes.  Harry  thought  he  heard  a  little 
low  tap  at  his  door.  He  listened.  Then 
he  credited  the  tapping  to  his  steam- 
radiator,  and  turned  to  his  table,  drew 
out  some  note-paper  from  a  drawer,  and 
contemplated  writing  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  neglected  now  for  nearly 
a  week.  Just  then  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  old  freshman  oar  (hung  above  a 
picture  of  Thornton)  which  Jack  had 
pulled  with  his  sore  hand  at  Saltonstall. 
Near  it  hung  a  baseball,  gilded,  with  the 
significant  words,  "  Cambridge  :  Yale  i6. 
Harvard  4,"  printed  in  blue  letters.  He 
could  not  write  for  some  reason.  He 
was  weary  with  study,  weary  with 
theories  of  "  silver  and  gold  as  a  stand- 
ard " — he  laid  down  his  pen.  Then  he 
thought  he  heard  the  gentle  tap  on  his 
door  once  more. 

This  time  he  went  towards  the  door 
and  hesitated  a  moment.  Who  could  it 
be  ?  Jack  would  not  be  home  till  late. 
He  was  at  a  dance — he  and  Caswell  with 
a  number  of  his  classmates.  It  couldn't 
be  Jack  —  he  grasped  the  knob  and 
opened  it  wide. 

Crouched  in  the  narrow  hallway  was 
the  slight  figure  of  a  young  woman. 
Her  face  was  buried  in  her. hands.  She 
was  wet  through  to  the  bone.  She  was 
trembling  with  cold  and  wet  and  fear. 
"  Who  are  3'ou  ? "  he  started   to  say. 


And  the  figure  shivered  and  hid  her 
head.  Then,  suddenly,  she  turned  and 
looked  at  him.  "  My  God  !  Ella  !  "  he 
cried,  "is  it  you  ?" 

"Yes" — and  she  shrunk  away  from, 
him. 

Her  face  was  wan  and  pinched.  Her 
pretty  mouth,  her  dark  eyes,  seemed  set 
in  the  face  of  an  old  woman. 

Harry  did  not  hesitate  now  an  instant. 
He  caught  her  up,  half  lifted  her  in,  and 
laid  her,  dripping  and  wet  as  she  was,  on 
his  lounge. 

"  Tell  me  where  you  have  been — and 
where  you  are  going ! "  he  cried,  half 
dazed.     "  Do  you  know  how  late  it  is  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  moaned.  "  I  am 
going  away.  I'm  going  down  to  the 
wharves — before  I  went,  Harry,  I  just 
wanted  to  see  you  once  more." 

He  hurried  to  Jack's  room  and  groped 
about  in  his  closet  for  his  brandy-flask. 
His  hand  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf. 
So  Ella  Gerhart,  whom  Grannis  was 
Seeking  for  in  California,  had  returned 
to  her  old  home  in  New  Haven  and  had 
sought  out  her  old  love  !  There  was 
only  one  thing  now  to  be  done — bring 
her  back  to  her  father  and  take  care  of 
her  as  he  would  have  taken  care  of  his 
own  sister.  The  brandy  revived  the 
poor  girl,  and  she  sought  to  raise  herself 
and  sit  up. 

"  My  poor,  poor  dear  Ella  !  "  he  cried, 
the  tears  almost  coming  into  his  eyes,  as 
he  knelt  by  her  side. 

She  put  out  her  hand  in  a  weak,  grop- 
ing sort  of  way,  and  he  grasped  it.  This 
seemed  to  give  her  courage. 

"  I  came  to  you,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  wanted  to  see  you  again.  I 
sha'n't  live  long." 

"  Tell  me — all — everything  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed excitedly.  "  Do  you  know  that 
Grannis  and  your  father  are  seeking 
you  in  California  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can  never  see  my  father's  face 
again  !  "  she  moaned,  and  shuddered. 
"  He  will  never  forgive  me  .  .  .  Oh,  it 
is  horrible  —  horrible  !  I  wish  I  were 
dead " 

"  Nonsense,  Ella  !  " 

"  I  thought  he  was  an  honorable  man, 
as  God  knows  .  .  He  promised  he  would 
marry  me  .  .  .  He  took  me  to  New 
Orleans  —  to  San  Francisco  —  I  trusted 
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him.  He  swore  he  loved  me.  He  does 
love  me  —  but  he  went  away  and  left 
me." 

Harry  said  nothing-,  and  presently 
Ella  began  again. 

"It  was  in  St.- Louis.  I  was  dancing 
there.  He  sent  me  flowers  every  night. 
He  was  rich  and  handsome.  He  made 
love  to  me.  I  believed  he  was  true. 
They  all  told  me  he  was  rich  and  that  I 
had  made  a  great  capture,  and  the  very 
girls  I  danced  with  helped  him  on.  I 
see  why,  now — they  hated  me.  I  was 
dazzled — and  then — he  persuaded  me 
and  I  ran  away." 

The  heat  and  light  of  the  cheerful 
room,  and  more  than  all,  Harry's  sym- 
pathy, encouraged  her.     She  went  on  : 

"  He  was  good  to  me  in  his  way.  He 
gave  me  dresses,  jewelry,  diamonds,  but 
when  I  urged  him  to  marry  me  he  got 
very  angry.  We  lived  in  a  splendid 
hotel  in  New  Orleans  —  that  was  last 
May  and  June.  Then  we  went  on  his 
ranch  in  Dakota.  Oh,  that  was  a  beau- 
tiful place  in  the  mountains  !  I  was 
very  happy  then — hidden  away  there. 
I  had  my  horses,  my  ponies.  I  was  very 
happy.  I  was  a  sort  of  princess  and  all 
the  men  on  the  ranch  were  my  slaves, 
and  my  husband " 

Then  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  It  came  to  be  September,  and  he 
went  back  to  St.  Louis  and  then  came 
back  to  me  again,  but  he  was  never  the 
same  after  that.  Then  we  traveled,  and 
once,  at  Omaha,  out  of  the  car  win- 
dow I  saw  Mr.  Grannis  walking  back 
and  forth  on  the  platform,  and  I  was 
frightened  for  fear  he  would  see  me." 

"  Yes,  Grannis  is  out  there  now,  in 
California,  searching " 

"But  he  will  never  find  me  —  and  I 
must  go  now.  I  feel  better.  I  must  go, 
Mr.  Chestleton.  I  have  some  money  yet. 
I  have  enough." 

Then  she  gazed  at  Harry's  face  fully 
a  minute  in  silence. 

"  Do  3^ou  know  there  is  only  one  place 
for  you  to  go  now?"  he  said  gently — 
"that  is  home?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Your  father  is  a  rich  man  ;  his  elec- 
tric light  has  succeeded.  Think,  Ella, 
of  your  mother.  They  are  nearly  crazed 
by  your  absence.  Don't  you  believe 
they  love  you  ?  The  very  money  you 
sent  home  to  your  father  out  of  your 
salary  enabled  him  to  perfect  his  inven- 
tions and  sell  them.      He  will  be  worth 


— I  don't  know  how  much.  They  say  it 
is  already  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Can't  you  believe  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,  to  welcome  you  home — to  for- 
give you  ? " 

"  Ach,  iiinimer  viehr !  "  she   sobbed. 

Her  hair  fell  down,  and  Harry  saw 
that,  with  all  her  sad  experiences,  she 
still  retained  a  large  portion  of  her 
beauty.  He  argued  and  urged  a  little 
while,  then  he  said  firmly,  "  Ella,  you 
have  voluntarily  come  to  me,  and  now, 
for  the  present  at  least,  you  must  do  ex- 
actly what  I  say.     Will  you  obey  me  ? " 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  finally 
she  whispered,  "Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  take  you  to  some  friends 
of  mine  for  the  night." 

"  Friends  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Gimly  and  Samanthy,  where  I 
used  to  board  as  a  freshman.  They  will 
take  care  of  you,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
take  you  to  Cleveland.  I  shall  myself 
take  you  home." 

In  his  agony  over  the  poor  willful 
girl,  and  the  pain  at  his  conscience  that 
his  first  desertion  of  her  had  paved  the 
way  to  her  ruin,  he  would  gladly  have  un- 
dergone any  sacrifice,  now,  for  her  sake. 

''Home,"  she  murmured  twice  over  to 
herself.     "  I  dare  not  go  home." 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  I  will  explain 
and  prepare  them  all.  Not  one  word 
shall  be  said  against  you.  Oh,  my  dear 
girl,  I  myself  have  been  to  blame  for  all 
this " 

"  Hush,  Harry  !  I  did  not  come  here 
to  disturb  you,  to  worry  you.  I  only 
wanted  to  see  you  and  then  go  away  — 
forever." 

"You  did  right  to  come  to  me,  and  to 
trust  me  to  do  what  was  right.  Now 
just  forget  the  past.  It's  done  with — it's 
over.  Can  you  get  ready  to  start — it's 
only  a  little  way  over  to  York  street,  you 
know.  They  are  kind-hearted  folk  ; 
they  won't  say  a  word.  To-morrow,  or 
when  you  are  stronger,  we'll  go  away 
quietly — home.  Poor  girl — dear,  dear 
Ella!  Don't  sob  so.  Your  mother  longs 
to  see  you  ;  they  are  rich  now.  They — 
they'll  take  you  to  Europe,  and  yoii'll 
forget — yes,  you'll  be  very  happy,  my 
darling." 

The  word  came  out  almost  before  he 
was  aware  of  it.  She  stood  up  and  he 
caught  her  tottering  in  his  arms.  His 
heart  told  him  he  could  say  anything — 
any  loving  words  to  persuade  her.  It 
was  almost  his  duty. 


HARRY'S   CAREER  AT   YALE. 
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Ella  perceived  his  high  motive. 

A  solemn-eyed  professor  roomed  in 
Durfee,  just  over  Harry's  room,  and  the 
latter  wondered  just  what  would  happen 
if  he  should  venture  down,  hearing  a 
woman's  voice  at  that  late  hour  in  col- 
lege. "  Lord  !  "  he  thought,  "  what  a 
row  there'd  be  !  " 

"  Let  me  slip  this  ulster  of  mine  over 
you — there  ! — and  can  you  walk  ? — let's 
start  for  ]\Irs.  Gimly's.  The  first  thing 
is  to  think  oi you." 

She  was  but  a  child  still. 
mobile  face,  framed  in  her 
long-,  dark,  luxurious  hair, 
which  had  fallen  over  her 
shoiilders,  was  touching  in 
its  expression  of  helplessness. 
That  she  should  have  been 
forced  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  earn  her  living  — 
to  combat  with  fortune,  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin  !  Harry  felt  a  tide 


she  needed  love  and  kindness  and  sup- 
port. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  thought,  "  she  has 
come  back  at  last." 

Fortunately  it  was  very  dark  and 
rainy,  and  no  one  saw  them  as  they 
passed,  under  an  umbrella,  across  the 
campus,   by   the  library,    toward   York 


Her  pale. 


ELLA  !      IS    THAT    YOU?"      (/•  J^J-) 


of  compassion  well  up  within  him  and 
almost  prevent  his  speaking  coherently. 
The  pathos  of  it !  She  had  been  so  duti- 
ful— had  sent  nearly  all  her  salary  home  ; 
had  lived  on  the  scantiest  portion  ;  had 
tried  to  do  right,  he  knew — and  at  the 
wrong  moment  he  had  taken  a  prop  from 
under  her,  and  when  this  rich,  unscru- 
pulous St.  Louis  admirer  came  along 
and  stole  his  perfidious  way  to  her  inno- 
cent, childish   heart  —  she  fell,  because 


street.  Somehow  Ella  seemed  to  throw 
off  her  sorrow  now  in  a  light-hearted 
fashion.  He  secretly  rejoiced.  "She  is 
not  of  the  kind  to  let  crushing  despair 
haunt  her  very  long,"  he  thought,  ''  yet 
— if  she  had  not  fortunately  found  me 
what  would  she  have  done  ?  Perhaps 
drowned  herself." 

Arrived  at  Mrs.  Gimly's  they  rang 
half  a  dozen  times  before  the  good  land- 
lady arose  and  lighted   her   lamp.     At 
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last  she  peered  out  at  them,  after  chain- 
ing the  door  carefully.  It  took  Harry- 
ten  minutes  to  explain.  As  he  was  not 
now  a  wicked  sophomore,  but  a  mild 
and  godly  junior,  a  friend  of  freshmen, 
she  finally  (on  receipt  of  ten  dollars)  let 
them  in. 

Harry  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Gimly  Ella's 
story,  and  he  let  the  kind-hearted  Saman- 
thy  believe  that  Ella  was  a  Fair  Haven 
young  lady  who  was  too  late  for  the  last 
horse-car.  They  bustled  about  in  the 
warm  kitchen.  The  fire  being  in  a  state 
so  that  it  quickly  started  up  again,  Sa- 
nianthy  furnished  Ella  warm  dry  cloth- 
ing, which  she  put  on  in  the  former's 
quaint  little  bedroom.  As  the  fire  grew 
hot  Harry  himself  stirred  the  hot  oys- 
ters and  helped  brew  the  tea,  while 
Mrs.  Gimly  whispered  in  Ella's  ear,  as 
she  sat  silently  by  the  stove. 

"  He's  a  good  young  man,  to  my  sar- 
tain  knowledge,  bein'  in  my  house,  him 
an'  a  limb  named  Mr.  Rives,  a  year  as 
freshmen,  both.  Oh,  I'd  trust  him  with 
my  darter  Samanthy  fer  to  go  to — say  a 
picnic  or  a  clam-bake — any  day  ;  but  he 
never  ast  her." 

Ella  bowed  her  head  and  smiled.  Her 
eyes  followed  Harry  around  the  warm, 
snug  kitchen  as  a  dog's  will  its  master. 
More  than  any  woman  that  ever  lived 
slie  needed  a  strong,  firm  will  to  control 
her — to  love  her. 

Poor,  prett)^,  unfortunate  !  His  heart 
yearned  for  her  as  she  sat  in  Samanthy's 
queer  gown,  warm  and  dry,  thank  God  ! 
and  with  a  smile  of  thankfulness  on  her 
lips. 

Harry  left  presently.  "  See  that  she 
is  made  warm  and  comfortable,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Gimly.  "  Her  parents  are 
ivealthy."  He  knew  Mrs.  Giinly  would 
respect  her  charge  after  that.  "  She's 
got  wet  through,  you  see.  Here's  five 
more.  Don't  say  a  word.  To-morrow 
I'm  going  to  take  her  home." 

"  An'  so  you're  good,  too.  Mister  Chis- 
sleton,  an'  Samanthy  says  so,  too.  You 
paid  us  reg'lar  fer  things  broke  an'  not 
broke,  too — you,  a  friend  of  Professor 
Gracher's— an'  if  I  can  serve  you,  me 
an'  Samanthy,  waal,  guess  we'll  try.  She 
sha'n't  be  made  uncomfortable,  an'  it's 
fortnit  she  happed  along  jest  now,  fer 
rent  comes  due  next  Monday  week,  an' 
the  top  front  room's  ben  to  let  all  the 
term.  Of  cours'  if  her  parints  cum  to 
make  inquiries,  why  —  shall  I  say  you 
jest   seen   her   a  walkin'    'long    Chapel 


street  like,  an'  you  jest  fetched  her  in, 
say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  won't  bother."  Harry 
ran  out,  and  over  to  his  room,  in  a  hap- 
pier yet  tremendously  excited  state  of 
mind.  That  night  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  heard  the  chapel  bell  toll  out  the 
tragic  hours  till  morning. 

Chapter  LII. 

AFTER  chapel  next  morning  he 
went  straight  to  Professor  Gra- 
cher  with  the  whole  story,  and 
it  wasn't  long  before  he  had  his 
permission  to  absent  himself  from  col- 
lege for  a  few  days.  It  happened  to  be 
at  a  time  when  he  could  get  away  over 
Sunday  just  as  well  as  not.  He  tele- 
graphed his  mother  to  meet  them  in 
New  York  and  go  on  to  Cleveland  with 
them.  He  telegraphed  Granniss  in  San 
Francisco — and  he  told  dear  old  Jack 
never  a  word  about  it  all.  He  couldn't 
just  then ;  he  felt  too  deeply.  He 
couldn't  endure  any  chaffing. 

"  How  the — what  makes  this  sofa  so 
damp  ?  "  growled  the  good  fellow,  who 
felt  a  little  grumpy  after  his  dance,  the 
next  morning. 

"Oh — Stamp — probably  !  "  said  Harry, 
packing  his  valise  for  a  Sunday  home 
— as  he  said. 

"  Caswell  and  I  are  invited  down  to 
the  Dolphins'  for  over  Sunday,  so  we 
won't  miss  you,  old  dig  !  "  said  Jack, 
laconically.  "  Come  here.  Stamp.  I'll 
lick  the  hide  off  you,  you  dear  old  ras- 
cal !  " 

And  so  Harry  said  good-bye  and  de- 
parted. 

Mrs.  Chestleton  cried  over  poor  Ella 
for  an  hour  as  they  rolled  up  the  Hud- 
son in  the  easy  drawing-room  car,  but 
she  soon  got  over  this.  She  saw  that 
it  was  her  duty,  as  Harry  insisted — it 
was  odd  how  she  had  begun  to  defer  to 
this  wise  young  man!  —  to  cheer  the 
girl  up  ;  to  take  her  mind  off  the  past, 
and  to  prepare  her  for  the  trying  meet- 
ing with  her  mother  and  sisters  at 
home.  She  had  not  left  her  brother, 
Dick  Lyman,  at  home  in  New  York  in 
an  especially  equable  frame  of  mind. 
He  had,  indeed,  openly  protested. 

"  Who  are  these  Gerharts  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Who  is  this  Ella  ?  A  pretty,  sad  face, 
no  doubt — but  has  Harry  wronged  her 
in  any  way?  Why,  if  he  had  ruined 
her  you  two  couldn't  be  doing  more  for 
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her  !  "  Yet  the  good  fellow  saw  them 
off  at  the  station,  and  acted  toward  her 
as  if  she  was  a  princess  in  the  land. 
Secretly  he  would  not  have  liked  it  at 
all  if  his  sister  and  nephew  had  acted 
toward  Ella  in  any  other  way. 

"  Poor  girl !  poor  girl  !  "  he  said  to 
Harry.  "  Thank  God,  she  was  not  led 
astray  by  any  Yale  man  !  But  I  think, 
if  no  one  knows,  it's  right  enough  to 
send  her  home  alone.  I  don't  believe 
she  will  like  to  have  you  all  standing 
around  when  she  enters  her  father's 
house.  But  it's  like  you,  sister,  and 
Harry  is  like  you.  Egad  !  She's  had  a 
hard  time." 

Harry  never  forgot  that  trip  to  Cleve- 
land. The  Gerharts  had,  indeed,  come 
up  astonishingly  in  the  world,  and  lived 
in  a  handsome  house  which  the  old  man 
had  purchased  at  a  bargain  —  house, 
horses,  furniture,  and  all.  They  took 
their  good  fortune  modestly,  and  they 
were  more  pleased  to  get  Ella  home 
again  than  anything  else  that  had  hap- 
pened to  them.  There  was  very  little 
"  forgiving "  done.  Mrs.  Gerhart  re- 
ceived her  with  open  arms.  All  the 
sisters  were  at  home  now,  and  two  were 
engaged.  Grannis  had  become  rich  in 
a  lesser  degree  with  them,  and  during 
all  his  long  summer  and  autumn  quest 
after  Ella,  had  kept  himself  at  the  control 
of  the  new  company,  pushing  its  inter- 
ests with  true  Western  grit  in  every 
city  in  which  he  temporarily  sojourned. 
Grannis  was  an  ideal  business  man — 
keen,  alert,  sagacious,  and  fond  of  mak- 
ing money.  It  was  his  management 
which  had  made  the  Gerhart  patents  as 
valuable  as  they  were. 

Harry  and  his  mother  drove  about 
the  most  beautiful  of  Western  cities  and 
saw  the  stately  home  of  Clara  Hastings, 
on  Euclid  avenue.  The  elegant  house, 
with  its  gardens,  its  greenhouse  and  its 
beautiful  elms  occupied  an  entire  square. 

"  This  is  the  home — a  fit  one,  too,  for 
your  princess,  Clara,"  said  his  mother. 
"  It's  an  American  palace." 

Harry  was  silent.  After  a  little  while 
he  said,  "  I  shall  never  marry.  I — I 
think  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  army. 
I  don't  think  I'm  fitted  for  girls — I  either 
bring  disaster  in  some  way  to  them  or  I 
—I  get  left." 

With  what  relief  he  returned  to  col- 
lege !  He  had  told  no  one  of  the  secret 
remorse  over  poor  Ella  which  had  for  a 
year  been  tormenting  him. 


A  week  or  so   later  he  received  the 
following   letter    from    Grannis,   dated 
Cleveland  : 
My  Dear  Classmate  : 

God  bless  you  and  your  kind  mother  ! 
— so  Old  Gerhart  and  I  both  say  every 
day.  For  some  time  Ella  kept  her  room 
and  would  see  no  one  outside  of  her 
family.  But  now  she  is  willing  to  see 
me,  and  they  have  told  her  how  I  have 
been  all  through  the  West  in  search  of 
her.  It  was  while  she  was  on  the  ranch 
in  the  mountains  that  I  lost  all  trace  of 
her.  She  says  she  wrote  many  letters 
home,  but  that  villain  never  allowed 
them  to  go.  She  says  she  will  never 
marry,  now,  and  will  simply  live  to  take 
care  of  her  old  father.  Sometimes  she 
sits  all  day  long  silently  crying.  Her 
heart  is  breaking,  and  so,  Harry,  is 
mine.  *  *  *  However,  we  hope  things 
will  change.  That  villain  sent  her  a 
cheque  for  $10,000,  but  she  returned  it 
at  once.  Next  spring  the  Gerharts  are 
going  to  Germany  for  the  summer — 
partly  business,  too.  There  is  another 
thing,  you  know  we  are  making  plenty 
of  money.  We  both  want  you  in  this 
thing.  When  you  graduate  we'll  see 
you  get  a  soft  berth  at  once.  Nevers 
writes  you  are  getting  to  be  a  hard- 
working dig.  That's  right.  Don't  fool 
away  all  your  time  on  athletics.  Yale 
College  is  the  place  to  learn  how  to  work. 
Met  Yale  men  all  over  the  West.  They 
are  always  the  leading,  best  citizens 
wherever  you  go.  I  delivered  a  lecture 
on  Yale  for  a  charity  in  Salt  Lake  City  ! 
You  can  bet  I  always  say  the  best  word 
I  can  for  the  old  college.  Some  day  I 
am  going  back  to  graduate,  but  now  I'm 
in  my  element — business.  By  the  bye, 
I've  placed  old  Hetherington,  at  last,  in 
a  sinall  town  where  liquor  is  prohibited. 

Write  me  all  the  news,  and  give  my 
regards  to  all  the  boys  of  Umpty-four. 
Has  Bob  Clark  forgiven  my  desertion 
yet  ?  Poor  Bob  !  Harvard  ought  to  have 
rowed  that  race  over  again  at  Saratoga. 
To  my  mind  it  showed  she  was  a"leetel 
feared,"  as  they  say  in  Arizona.  Regards 
to  Jack  and  all.  So  good-bye. 
Your  friend. 

Old  Gran. 

P.  S. — Ella  is  going  to  let  me  take  her 
out  driving  next  Saturday.  I'm  going 
to  be  just  friendly  —  that's  all.  You 
ought  to  see  her  ;  her  beauty  is  so  deli- 
cate, so  refined  ! 

To  be  continued. 
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Part  I. 


THE  early  history  of  the  miHtary 
forces  of  a  State  is  often  synony- 
mous with  the  history  of  the  State 
itself,  and  this  is  more  particularly 
the  case  when  circumstances  have  made 
the  possession  of  the  Iocils  in  quo  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rival  claims  of  antag-onistic 
nations.     This  was. the  case  with  Ohio. 


JAMES  a.  curry, 

Organizer  of  the  First  Company  in  Ohio  for  the 
Mexican  War. 


France  based  its  claim  for  this  region 
on  the  discovery  of  La  Salle,  who  trav- 
ersed it  when  he  came  down  from 
Canada  in  1680  and  made  his  wa)^  to  the 
lower  Mississippi.  After  his  return  to 
Canada,  La  Salle  went  to  France  and  en- 
deavored to  induce  his  sovereign  to 
annex  this  territory,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  later,  during  a  second  journey 


through  this  region,  was  murdered  by 
his  own  men. 

Years  afterward,  France  did  make 
claim  to  the  whole  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rockies, 
including  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  and 
called  it  Louisiana. 

But  little  authentic  history  of  this  sec- 
tion is  recorded  from  La  vSalle's  death 
until  1748,  when  an  Englishman,  one 
Thomas  Lee,  of  His  Majesty's  council 
in  Virginia,  tried  to  found  a  settle- 
ment. It  was  a  failure.  Sometime  be- 
fore 1750  the  French  had  established  a 
trading-post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wa- 
bash (Ouibache). 

About  the  same  time  the  English 
Ohio  Company  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  with  the  Indians.  The 
English  also  established  a  few  small  and 
scattered  posts  along  the  northern  bor- 
der. 

The  French  continued  to  complete  a 
chain  of  forts  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  great  lakes,  back  of 
the  English,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
settled  a  comparatively  narrow  territory 
on  the  coast  ;  these  fortifications  of  the 
French  greatly  alarmed  the  English, 
who  attempted  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  boundaries,  but 
without  avail. 

The  English  "  Ohio  Company,"  formed 
in  1748,  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  they 
claimed  this  portion  of  the  territory,  not 
only  on  account  of  grants,  made  by 
King  James  the  First    and  Charles  the 
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Second,  but  also  because  the  Six  Na- 
tions, who  claimed  to  own  the  whole 
Ohio  valley,  had  placed  it,  with  their 
other  lands,  under  their  (the  English) 
protection,  and  as  early  as  1749  had 
built  a  trading  house  upon  the  Great 
Miami.  This  was  the  first  English  set- 
tlement— if  a  trading  post  can  be  called 
a  settlement  —  in  the  Ohio  valley  (that 
attempted  by  Lee  the  5^ear  before  hav- 
ing been  a  failure)  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  record,  and  was  called 
Pickawillany.  In  1752  this  post  was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  the  French, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  pris- 
oners to  Canada. 

In  1753  Washington,  whose  name  has 
so  much  to  do  with  the  early  history  of 
Ohio,  visited  the  present  site  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  went  far  beyond  into  the 
wilderness.  Nothing  of  moment  came 
from  this  visit  at  the  time.  Next  year, 
however,  a  stockade  was  begun,  and 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1754,  whilst  the 
English  troops,  consisting  of  only  forty- 
one  men,  were  engaged  in  erecting  a  fort 
near  the  junction  of  "  the  rivers,"  M. 
Contracour,  in  command  of  the  French, 
made  his  appearance  on  the  Alleghany 
at  the  head  of  sixty  batteaux,  three  hun- 
dred canoes,  and  a  motley  host  of  more 
than  a  thousand  French  and  Indians, 
with  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Ensign 
Ward,  after  a  short  parley,  surrendered 
his  unfinished  stockade,  and  was  allowed 
to  march  away  with  his  men  "  and  all 
their  working  tools."  This  transaction 
has  always  been  viewed  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  which  deprived  the 
French  of  most  of  their  possessions  in 
North  America.  The  retreating  com- 
pany fell  in  with  an  advancing  force  un- 
der Washington  at  a  place  called  "  Great 
Meadows,"  at  the  head  of  the  Yohogany 
River.  Here  Fort  Necessity  was  built, 
and  here  occurred  the  celebrated  capit- 
ulation of  the  Virginian  troops.  During 
all  these  troublous  times  the  Indians 
always  sided  with  the  French. 

The  French  finished  the  incompleted 
stockade  captured  from  Ward,  and 
called  it  Fort  Du  Quesne.  It  was  re- 
captured by  the  English  in  1759,  re- 
placed by  a  substantial  structure  and 
named  Fort  Pitt.  I  quote  from  an  old 
magazine :  "  It  is  now  near  a  month 
since  the  army  has  been  employed  in 
erecting  a  most  formidable  fortification, 
such  a  one  as  will,  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, secure  the  British  Empire  on  the 


Ohio."  Prophetic  words,  so  far  as  re- 
ferring to  French  dominion  in  America. 

In  1756  Major  Lewis  made  a  disas- 
trous attempt  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  the  country.  In  1764  General  Brad- 
street,  from  Detroit,  entered  the  har- 
bor at  the  present  site  of  Sandusky, 
ascended  the  river  as  far  as  navigable 
by  his  boats,  and  there  made  a  camp. 
During  the  same  year  Colonel  Boquet 
marched  from  Fort  Pitt  into  the  heart 
of  the  Ohio  country,  on  the  Muskingum 
River,  and  made  a  successful  expedition, 
recapturing  all  the  prisoners  that  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

In  1763  the  whole  tract  of  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  was  ceded 
by  the  French  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris. 

Owing  to  treaties  with  the  Indians 
there  had  been  no  white  settlers,  other 
than  traders,  in  Ohio  prior  to  1788.  In 
1787  a  surveyor  was  appointed  to  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  directed  to  lay  out 
a  town  and  fort,  and  during  this  same 
year  Congress  had  appointed  Gen.  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair  governor  ;  Winthrop  Sar- 
geant,  secretary,  and  Samuel  Holden 
Parsens  and  James  Mitchell  Varnum, 
judges  in  and  over  the  territory.  The 
following  year  John  Cleves  Symme's 
name  was  added  as  one  of  the  judges. 

In  the  spring  of  1788  the  first  perma- 
nent white  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  Ohio  was  made  at  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River  ;  in  No- 
vember the  second  settlement  of  the 
same  character  was  made  at  Columbia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  five 
miles  above  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  This 
same  year  the  judges  passed  a  militia 
law  "  For  the  best  protection  of  the 
territory."  This  law  required  all  male 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fifty  to  perform  military  duty. 

In  1789  there  was  more  trouble  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  June  Major  Doughty, 
with  140  men,  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  Fort  Washington,  on  a  spot  now 
within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati.  A  few 
months  later  General  Harmar  with  300 
men  arrived  and  assumed  command. 

In  1790  we  find  an  account  of  the 
first  use  of  Ohio  militia,  although  it  was 
not  regularly  organized  until  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Indians 
having  proved  of  no  avail.  General  Har- 
mar marched  against  them  in  Septem- 
ber, 1790,  with  1,300  men,  1,000  of  whom 
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were  militia.  When  near  the  villag-es 
of  the  Indians  on  the  Miami,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Fort 
Wayne,  an  advance  detachment  of  310, 
chiefly  militia,  fell  into  an  ambnsli  and 
was  defeated  with  great  loss  ;  the  main 
body  coming-  np,  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy,  capturing  the  villages,  which 
were  burned,  tog-ether  with  field  after 
field  of  standing  corn.  The  Indians, 
however,  were  neither  badly  defeated 
nor  demoralized,  for  the  next  morning 
they  made  an  attack  and  succeeded  in 
causing  a  loss  to  the  troops  of  over 
one  hundred  militiamen  and  many  of 
the  regulars.  General  Harmar  was  dis- 
pirited '"y  this  second  heavy  and  severe 
loss,  and  retreated  to  Fort  Washington, 
having  made  a  most  disastrous  failure 
m  his  effort  to  intimidate  the  Indians. 

Next  year  (1791)  the  Governor  him- 
self thought  that  he  would  like  to  take  a 
hand  in  this  Indian  business  and  see 
what  he  could  do.  He  raised  an  army  of 
2,900  men,  600  of  whom  were  militia,  and 
started  for  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 
On  his  march  he  stopped  long  enough 
to  build  two  block-houses,  leaving  a 
small  guard  with  each.  Shortly  after- 
ward most  of  his  militia  deserted,  and 
he  detached  a  regiment  of  regulars  to 
pursue  and  attempt  to  bring  back  his 
misguided  men.  On  November  3d,  while 
thus  so  badly  short-handed,  St.  Clair 
was  surprised  and  totally  defeated,  suf- 
fering a  loss  of  General  Brown  and  600 
men.  He  could  do  nothing  now  except 
retreat,  and  his  forethought  in  building 
his  block -houses  saved  him  from  utter 
rout.  Indian  outrages  of  every  kind 
were  now  the  order,  and  emigration  was 
almost  totally  suspended. 

In  1794  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  with  2,000  regulars 
and  1,500  mounted  volunteers  from  Ken- 
tucky (the  Ohio  militia  could  not  be  trust- 
ed), started  to  make  an  end  of  the  Indian 
depredations.  On  August  20th  he  at- 
tacked them  in  their  stronghold,  routed 
them  and  captured  their  villages,  which 
he  burned,  together  with  the  fields  of 
standing  corn.  This  utter  defeat  put  an 
end  to  hostilities  for  years  to  come,  and 
from  this  time  on  the  population  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  settlements  to 
extend  ;  multitudes  arrived  and  the  in- 
terior began  to  be  settled. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  census  was  taken,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Legislature  before 
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it  had  adjourned,  and  the  population  of 
Ohio  was  found  to  be  42,000. 

In  1802  the  first  delegate  was  sent  to 
Congress,  and  owing  to  his  splendid 
presentment  of  Ohio's  claim.  Congress, 
on  April  30th,  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  call  for  a  convention  to  form  a  State 
constitution. 

This  convention  assembled  at  Chilli- 
cothe  November  ist,  and  on  the  29th  a 
constitution  was  ratified.  Ohio  now 
became  a  State.  Up  to  this  time  the 
government  of  the  territory  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Judges. 

On  March  ist,  1803,  the  first  general 
assembly  under  the  State  constitution 
met  at  Chillicothe  and  passed  certain 
laws.  An  adjournment  was  soon  taken, 
to  meet  again  in  December.  At  the 
second  session  military  laws  were 
"  thoroughly  revised,"  as  reads  the  act. 
All  free,  able-bodied  zvhite  male  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen   and    forty-five,   with    certain 


exceptions,  were  to  be  enrolled,  and 
all  emigrants  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements were  to  be  enrolled  with- 
in twenty  days  after  residence. 

Each  enrolled  militia-man  was  re- 
quired to  provide  himself  at  his  own 
expense  with  a  good  musket  or  fusee, 
a  sufficient  bayonet  and  belt,  a  knap- 
sack and  two  spare  flints,  a  pouch  with 
a  box  therein  to  contain  not  less  than 
twenty-four  cartridges,  "  suited  to  the 
bore  of  his  musket  or  fusee,"  or  a  good 
rifle  with  powder  :  each  officer  to  be 
armed  with  a  sword  or  hanger  and 
espontoon. 

What  would  our  national  guardsman 
of  to-day  say  and  do,  if  required  to  arm 
himself,  with  a  "  good  and  sufficient 
penalty  "  in  case  he  neglected  to  comply 
with  the  law  ? 

Times  have  changed. 

The  militia,  under  the  first  law,  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  comprised 
of  nine  brigades.  The  organization 
may  be  of  interest.  It  is  so  very  differ- 
ent from  the  system  now  in  vogue  that 
those  concerned  in  the  present  com- 
pact, efficient  corps  might  make  intelli- 
gent and  interesting  comparisons. 


]  f  I  adjutant-general.      ~|    ^ 

The  Governor,      I  |  i  quartermaster-gen-  I    a,    - 

the  commander-  1-  Staff.  \  eral.  J-  *'"^° 

in-chief.  I  |  i  quartermaster  of      ] 

J  t  brigade.  J 

No  provision  made  at  this  time  for  aides. 


per 
year 


ist  Div. 


L 

r 

3d  Div.     -I 

i 
L 


4th  Div. 


(  Hamilton 
Counties  of  -;      and 

(  Clermont. 
Warren 
"        "       \     and 
{  Butler. 
Greene 
"        "       ■<     and 

(  Montgomery. 

(  Adams 
"        "       -      and 
(  Scioto. 
Ross 
"        "       -      and 

Franklin. 


-  ist  Brigade. 


-2d  Brigade. 


3d  Brigade. 


L 


(  Fairfield 
•<     and 
(  Gallia. 
Washington 

and 
Belmont. 

(  Jefferson 
■I     and 
(  Columbiana. 
Trumbull, 


St  Brigade. 
■2d  Brigade. 

■ist  Brigade. 
■2d  Brigade. 

-ist  Brigade. 
2d  Brigade. 


TOLEDO    .AILM;.)RIAT,. 


[County  of 

Each  brigade  to  be  of  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  regiments,  each 
regiment  to  be  of  two  battalions,  each 
battalion  .to  be  of  four  companies,  and 
each  company  to  contain  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  eighty  privates. 
The  organizations  were  officered  as  fol- 
lows : 
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To  each  division  a  major-t;"eneral, 
with  two  aides  with  rank  of  major  ;  to 
each  brig-ade  a  brig-adier-g-eneral  (who 
was  allowed  the  munificent  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  per  year  for  expenses),  with  a 
staff  of  one  brigade- inspector,  to  serve 
also  as  brigade-major,  witli  rank  of  ma- 
jor ;  to  each  regiment  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant,  with  a  staff  as 
follows  :  I  adjutant,  i  clerk,  i  quarter- 
master, I  paymaster,  i  surgeon,  i  sur- 
geon's mate,  i  sergeant-major,  i  quar- 
termaster-sergeant, I  drum-major,  i 
fife-major ;  to  each  battalion  a  major  ; 
to  each  company  a  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
an  ensig-n,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals, 
one  drummer  and  one  fifer. 

]\Iaior-generals  to  be  held  accountable 
that  companies  be  organized  pro  rata 
in  the  towns  within  the  districts  com- 
prised in  the  brigade.  All  officers,  ex- 
cept major-generals,  were  elected.  To 
each  brigade  was  to  be  attached  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  and  a  troop  of  horse, 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  brigadier- 
general,  the  companies,  or  either  of  them, 
could  be  raised  and  equipped  within  his 
brigade.  An  artillery  company  was  to  be 
formed  as  follows  :  a  captain,  two  lieu- 
tenants, four  sergeants,  four  corporals, 
six  gunners,  six  bombardiers,  one  drum- 
mer, one  fifer,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  thirty  matrosses  ;  a  troop 
of  horse,  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  a 
cornet,  four  sergeants,  a  farrier,  a  trum- 
peter, and  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  sixty  privates. 

"  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  militia  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  has  not  resided 
in  the  proper  county  for  the  time  pre- 
scribed." 

".The  militia  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  brigadier-general  as  often  as  he 
deems  it  necessary,  not  exceeding  four 
days,  and  at  least  one  day  in  every  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  and  in- 
structed by  the  brigade-inspector,  for 
the  space  of  four  hours  each  day." 

Certain  punishments  were  authorized, 
mostly  fines  and  imprisonment.  Com- 
manding officers  were  cautioned  "  that 
the}^  should  bring  delinquents  before 
the  court." 

The  officers  and  men  not  before  men- 
tioned, for  pay  "  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation for  their  services  as  the  Court 
of  Equity  shall  think  proper." 

In  those  days  any  militia  man  could 
furnish  a  substitute  for  any  tour  of  duty. 


"  Baron  Steuben's  Instructions"  were  the 
tactics  adopted,  and  there  were  twenty- 
six  articles  of  war. 

The  earliest  account  of  a  militia  or- 
ganization is  found  in  a  report  made  in 
1803,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Return  of  the  Second  Regiment  of 
Militia  in  the  County  of  Highland,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Curry,  agreeably  to  returns  made  by 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  several 
companies  belonging  to  the  said  regi- 
ment, November,  1803:  Officers — i  lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant,  i  major  of 
first  battalion,  i  major  of  second  bat- 
talion. 

"  Staff  Officers  —  i  adjutant,  i  pay- 
master, I  quartermaster,  i  regimental 
clerk,  I  quartermaster-sergeant,  i  ser- 
geant-major. 

"  Commissioned  Officers — Captains  8, 
lieutenants  8,  ensigns  8. 

"  Non  -  commissioned  Officers —  Ser- 
geants 25,  corporals  12,  drummers  4, 
fifers  4,  rank  and  file  610. 

"  Arms  and  accoutrements  —  Swords 
and  belts  13,  rifles  265,  flints  530. 

"  The  troops  have  generally  powder 
and  lead  —  the  quantity  not  exactly 
ascertained — perhaps  equal  to  what 
is  required  by  law. 

[Signed]         James  Curry, 

Lieut. -Colonel  Commandant  Second 
Ohio  Regiment." 

In  1804  certain  modiflcations  to  the 
militia  laws  of  the  preceding  year  were 
passed,  revised  again  in  1807,  when  eight 
divisions,  divided  into  seventeen  bri- 
gades, were  authorized.  In  1808  the  or- 
ganization was  reduced  again  to  its  old 
footing,  and  the  militia  law  thoroughly 
revised,  but  still  modeled  on  that  of 
1803,  itself  being  based  on  the  old  laws 
of  the  judges,  passed  in  1788. 

In  181 1  there  were  minor  changes  in 
the  law.  In  this  year  General  Harri- 
son, afterward  President,  then  Governor 
of  Indiana  Territory,  marched  against 
the  Indians  under  command  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
"  The  Prophet."  A  portion  of  his  force 
was  drawn  from  the  Ohio  militia.  The 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  soon  ensued  and 
the  Indians  were  totally  defeated. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  exciting 
period  of  the  war  of  181 2  ;  but  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  Ohio,  which  did  so 
much  and  which  furnished  so  many 
men  during  that  war,  has  few,  if  any, 
records  to  show  for  it. 
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The  first  military  company  org-anized  From     this     time    on    we     find     few 

in    Union    Count}^    for    the    war    was  changes,  and  those  few  in  minor  details 

recruited     b}^    James    A.    Curry    dur-  onl}-,   until    1S37,  when   the  whole   law 

ing  1813  (a   son   of    Lieut. -Col.    Curry,  was  changed.     There    were   thirty-two 

whose  report  appears  above).     As  the  pages  of  these  changes  and  alterations, 

county  was  on  the  border,  and  conse-  chief  of  which  was  that  the  number  of 

quent'ly  more  apt  to  receive  attention  divisions    were    increased    to     twenty- 

from  the   enemy  than    any  other,  it  is  three,  and  the  number  of   brigades  to 

fair  to   presume   that   Captain  Curry's  sixty-six,  each  brigade  to  consist  of  not 

company  was  the  first  company  formed  less  than  two  nor  more  than  eight  regi- 

for  the  war.     The  militia,  as  a  militia  ments,  and  each    regiment  of  not  less 

organization,  took  no  part  in  the  war,  than  eight  nor  more  than  fifteen  com- 

but  there  was  hardly  a  battle  fought  in  panics,  each  company  to  be  officered  as 

the  west    and  northwest  in  which  some  of  old  and  to  contain  not  less  than  fifty 

of  Ohio's  sons  did  not  take  part.  privates. 

Croghan's  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson  Let  us  make  a  few  figures  to  show 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  what  an  army  Ohio  intended  to  place 
the  war.  With  a  mere  handful  of  men  he  in  the  field,  in  case  of  riot  or  insur- 
successfully  defended  the  fort  against  rection.  In  all  cases  we  will  take  the 
a  seemingly  overwhelming  force  of  smallest  number  of  organizations  pro- 
British  and  Indians,  and  after  a  long  vided  for  in  the  law : 
and  bloody  battle  he  forced  the  enemy     to  i  regiment :  officers  and  n.  c.  o 13 

to  withdraw  ^  companies  of  63  each 504 

In   18 14  we  find  one    change    in  the  517 

militia   laws,  which   is   a   straw,  show-  ^^^onS^ny. ''^f+5^=°3'.r'^ '°  p"'^^''''° '''''' 

ing  how   lax  was  becoming    the  disci-     2  regiments  of  517  each....  1,034 

.,?'  ,,  r-^r~r-  •  -,1  ,        Brigadier-general  and  Staff i; 

plme :      ''Officers     appearmg     without  . 

swords  will  not  be  suffered  to  take  com-  ,g  brigades,  .3  divisions  (including  .3  major-gen-   ''°'' 

mand  ;  when  so  appearing  they  will  be          erais,  with  their  staffs  (13s)) 68,712 

punished  by  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  If  filled  to  the  maximum  aUoived  by 

commanding  officer  ;  "  and,  again,  "  Pri-  the  law,  the  force  would  have  been  about 

vates  may  serve  by  substitute."  Military  500,000. 

interest  was  surely  declining.  What  folly  to  place  such  a  law  upon 

In  1815  the  Governor,  as  commander-  the   statute-books,   and  how    ridiculous 

in-chief,    was   allowed   two  aides,   with  it  seems,  in  the  light  and  efficiency  of 

rank  of  colonel.  the  present  comprehensive  laws  on  the 

All  officers,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  subject !  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 

election,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  this  was  the  law  of  the  State,  with  few 

State  for  at  least  one  year.  modifications,  until  1857.* 

To  be  continued. 


HE    SONQ    OR    THE    ICE. 

Sing  ho  !  sing  ho  !  for  the  skater,  oh  ! 

For  the  flying  feet  and  the  winds  that  blow  ! 

For  the  blood  that  runs  to  the  cheek,  to  glow 

Like  the  western  sky  ! 
Sing  ho  !  once  more  for  the  flying  shore  ! 
And  the  great  long  cracks  in  oin-  icy  floor  ! 
And  the  tree-tops  that  wail  of  the  sad  no  more 

Of  the  days  gone  by  ! 

Sing  ho  !  sing  ho  !  as  we  glide  and  go 
Where  the  pines  on  the  edge  of  the  shore  bend  low, 
Over  the  ice,  and  the  stream's  still  flow 
As  in  times  gone  by  ! 

Sing  ho  !  once  more  while  the  pine-tops  rt)ar 

With  a  song  that  thev  sing  to  ns  o'er  and  o'er 

As  the  old  sun  walks  through  the  great  red  dooi:    ^  , ,  ,., 

Of  the  western  sky  !  Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 


*  Attention  is  invited  to  Report  754,  House  of  Representatives,  Fiftv-second  Congress,  first  session,  by 
Mr.  Cutting,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Jlilitia.  The  report  should  be  read  by  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  National  Guard  affairs  should  assist  Mr.  Cutting  in  his  efforts  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  United  States  laws  on  the  subject. 
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MDOAVX  through  the  frost -laden 
/A  air  speeds  a  crouched  form 
A  \  describing  an  arc  of  dull  gray 
against  a  sea-blue  sky ;  down 
and  down,  with  arrowy  flight,  like  some 
huge  wingless  bird  ;  down  from  a  cliff 
of  snow  to  a  level  place  far  below  —  so 
swift  the  flight  the  eye  scarce  compre- 
hends. 

It  is  a  Xorseland  ski  (pronounced 
"  shee  ")  runner  making  one  of  his  mag- 
nificent leaps  on  his  wooden  snow- 
skates.  It  is  the  sensation  of  a  lifetime 
for  the  timid  ;  an  experience  of  daily 
delight  to  the  experienced  runner. 
Twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  seventy-five  feet 
of  space — indeed,  in  one  recorded  case 
one  hundred  and  two — from  the  edge 
of  the  "precipe  "  to  the  landing  far  be- 
low. Yet  there  is  no  modicum  of  dan- 
ger in  this  gianfs  leap. 


It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  back 
we  should  look  in  history  to  find  the 
first  ski.  Ski-running  has  been  hun- 
dreds of  years  a  sport,  and  longer  still  a 
means  of  locomotion.  It  is  the  nation- 
al sport  of  both  Norway  and  Sweden, 
though  the  particular  home  of  ski-run- 
ning is  Thelemarken,  a  district  or  prov- 
ince in  Norway,  located  about  midway 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
the  people  of  which  are  humble  but 
very  intelligent.  From  this  mountain- 
ous district  have  come  the  most  famous 
runners  in  the  great  games  at  Chris- 
tiania. 

From  the  land  of  the  North  the 
Norsemen  have  brought  to  America 
the  customs  ot  their  native  home,  amal- 
gamating in  customs  and  merging  in 
habits  as  the  years  go  by,  but  still 
preserving  many  of  their  distinctive 
national  characteristics.  When  the  ear- 
lier Norsemen  came  America-ward  — 
not  those  who  sailed  with  Leif  Erick- 
son,  but  those  who  have  been  moulding 
their  splendid  citizenship  in  America  in 
recent  decades  of  our  century  —  they 
brought  with  them  a  strong  love  for 
their  national    sport.     But   it   was   not 
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until  a  single  decade  or  so  ago  that  any 
concerted  action  was  taken  toward  pre- 
serving the  sport  among  the  sons  of 
Scandinavia  and  popularizing  it  among 
the  Americans. 

The  material  necessary  for  ski-run- 
ning is  very  simple,  very  durable,  very 
inexpensive.  The  runners  are  plain 
affairs  of  hard  pine  or  ash — pine  gener- 


There  is  a  shallow  groove  in  the 
middle  of  the  ski,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  deep  and  a  half  inch  wide.  This 
forms  a  slender  ridge  in  the  snow  and 
prevents  slipping.  Over  the  ski  midway 
is  a  strap  or  laced  thong,  of  rawhide 
in  some  cases ;  a  strong  withe  made  of 
some  flexible  twig  or  branch  answers 
the   purpose.     It  comes   over   the   ball 


"  DOWN   WITH    ARROWY    FLIGHT."       {p.  Jjg.) 


ally,  the  springy,  hard-fibered  Norway 
pine  making  the  best,  though  there  is 
a  kind  of  oak  which  gives  smoothness 
and  strength  combined  with  the  need- 
ful elasticity.  The  runners  are  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  length  for  adults, 
those  of  men  being  a  little  longer  and 
wider  than  those  used  by  women  ;  for 
both  sexes  can  and  do  use  the  skis. 


of  the  foot,  and  in  most  cases  is  the  only 
fastening.  Some  runners  prefer,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  strap  bound  around 
the  heel.  This  is  found  to  be  a  rather 
dangerous  thing,  as  there  are  cases 
where  a  runner's  ankle  has  been 
broken  by  not  being  able  to  extricate 
his  foot  when  thrown.  The  ski  turns 
up  slightly  at  the    forward   end.     The 
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propelling-  and  steering  stick,  or  "  stav," 
as  the  Scandinavians  call  it,  is  of  strong 
wood  sharpened  at  one  end.  About  six 
inches  from  the  sharpened  end  in  man)- 
cases  there  is  a  ball,  so  to  call  it,  which 
keeps  the  stav  from  penetrating  the 
snow  too  far. 

The  costume  is  as  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive or  modest  as  the  wearer  may- 
wish.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  cos- 
tume worn  bv  the  snowshoers  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada.  There  is  a  long  coat 
or  frock  reaching  midway  to  the  knees, 
belted  in  at  the  waist.  The  feet  are 
clad  in  whatever  the  wearer  chooses, 
warmth  without  clumsiness  being  the 
essential.  There  are  knee-breeches  and 
high,  coarse  woolen  stockings.  The 
toque  in  this  country  is  often  similar  to 
those  of  the  tobogganers  and  snow- , 
shoers:  a  close-fitting,  knit,  visorless  cap 
with  long  end  and  tassel — identical  in 
shape  with  the  Neapolitan  caps  that 
mark  the  Southland  fishermen.  In 
color  there  is  infinite  variety  ;  the  ski- 
runner  may  emulate  and  imitate  the 
rainbow  if  he  chooses.  There  is  one 
thing  more  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  is  snow. 

Ski-running  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes  :  First,  that  which  is  in 
a  sense  commercial — the  using  of  the  skis 
as  a  means  of  locomotion  in  portions  of 
the  country  and  at  periods  of  the  year 
when  it  is  impossible  to  travel  other- 
wise ;  second,  that  which  pertains  to  the 
sport  alone. 

Of  the  first  it  is  but  necessary  to  speak 
briefly.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
in  many  of  the  mountainous  portions  of 
northern  Scandinavia  during  the  long 
cold  winter  when  the  snow  is  deeply 
piled;  the  skis  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  problem  of  locomotion.  Where 
no  horse,  be  he  iron,  or  flesh  and  blood, 
can  travel,  the  ski-runner,  on  his  slender 
supports,  passes  up  and  down  the  land, 
going  to  market,  making  neighborly 
visits,  attending  church.  His  wife  or 
his  sweetheart  is  not  barred  either, 
and  sometimes,  if  it  be  the  former,  she 
may  be  seen  with  snug-wrapped  baby 
swung  a-shoulder,  accompanying  her 
husband  on  his  trip.  Far  to  the  north 
the  Laplanders  have  utilized  the  skis. 
They  dress  their  pine  runners,  which 
are  somewhat  wider  and  shorter  than 
the  Norwegian  ones,  in  the  skin  of  the 
seal,  with  the  hair  left  on.  When  the 
runner  is  about  to  ascend  a  hill  the  hair 


on  the  under  side  of  the  runner  being 
reversed  from  its  natural  "lay,  "  sticks 
in  the  snow,  and  the  Lapp  is  enabled 
to  keep  his  footing  and  advance. 

There  is  another  important  use  to 
which  the  skis  are  put.  There  are 
whole  companies,  possibly  regiments,  of 
the  Norwegian  militia  with  ski  equip- 
ment. These  men  are  trained  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  skis  and  are  also 
given  abundant  practice  in  maneuver- 
ing. In  the  national  military  school 
the  cadets  are  trained  in  ski-running. 
They  present  a  most  beautiful  sight 
when  they  appear  in  public,  in  their 
gay,  fine-fitting  uniforms,  executing 
ma,neuvers  with  the  precision  of  vet- 
erans, mayhap  before  the  king. 

In  a  strict  commercial  sense,  the  ski 
has  entered  the  new  world,  and  several 
years  ago  the  pioneer  mail-carrier  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
might  occasionally  be  seen  going  his 
perilous  journey  on  the  safe,  sure  skis. 
The  South  American  people,  too,  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  means 
of  mountain  locomotion,  and  several  of 
the  governments  in  that  far  land  have 
imported  Norwegian  ski-runners  to  do 
prospecting,  to  survey,  and  to  act  as 
scouts  in  time  of  war.  Great  as  is  Dr.. 
Frithjof  Nansen,  the  Norwegian  Arctic 
explorer,  he  must  own  much  of  the  suc- 
cess attendant  upon  his  splendid  trans- 
Greenlandic  trip  to  the  stanch  skis  which, 
enabled  him  to  cross  the  inland  ice-field 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  make  long 
journeys  on  their  skis  through  sparsely 
settled  regions  where  food  stations  are 
far  apart  and  lodging-houses  unheard- 
of  luxuries,  carry  with  them  what  are 
known  as  sleeping  -  bags.  They  are 
made  of  thick-furred  skins,  large  enough 
to  incase  the  whole  body.  Overtaken 
by  night  or  storm,  the  ski-runner  pulls 
on  his  sleeping-bag,  draws  in  the  head- 
part  until  he  has  just  a  breathing  space, 
and  sleeps  snug  in  his  warm  nest  till 
the  short,  gray  day  comes  struggling  up 
through  the  northern  night. 

One  historic  incident  connected  with 
the  ski  is  treasured  by  every  ski-runner 
on  either  side  of  the  ocean. 

Many  centuries  ago  when  Norway 
was  in  the  midst  of  internal  discord,  and 
Haakon  Haakonson,  the  child-king,  was 
but  two  years  of  age,  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  some  of  the  fighting  foes 
were  bound   to    put   the   little   one   to 
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death.  Hearing  this,  stanch  supporters 
of  the  baby  monarch  devised  a  plan  for 
rehef.  Two  stalwart  vikings  —  or,  to 
give  them  their  specially  distinctive 
name,  two  birkebeinerne,  so  called  from 
the  birch-bark  which  poverty  compelled 
them  to   bind  upon  their  feet  and  legs 


for  covering — took  the  young  king  and 
carried  him  on  their  skis  over  the  mount- 
ains across  the  lower  half  of  Norway. 
They  took  the  child  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  for  several  years  he  was  protect- 
ed by  them,  much  of  the  time  getting 
barely  enough  food  to  sustain  life.  The 
story  is  told  that  for  days  the  little  child 
and  his  himted  preservers  were  obliged 
to  live  upon  snow  water.  But  the  king 
conquered  all  obstacles,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  in  the  year  12 17,  he  as- 
cended the  throne  and  ruled  over  half 
a  century.  This  incident  is  fastened 
strongly  in  the  minds  of  Norsemen, 
and  is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  master- 
piece of  Bergslien,  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  Norway. 


The  second  class  of  ski-runners,  those 
who  engage  in  the  sport  for  the  sake  of 
the  sport,  are  very  numerous  in  Scan- 
dinavia. They  are  also  rapidly  growing 
in  number  in  the  northland  region  of 
America. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  Mr.  Carl 
Ilstrup,  a  prominent  young  Scandina- 
vian much  interested  in  athletic  sports, 
organized  the  first  ski  club  in  America. 
Mr.  Ilstrup  became  the  first  president 
of  the  club.  It  is  called  ''  The  Minne- 
apolis Ski  Club,"  and  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous organization  since  it  was  found- 
ed. It  numbers  about  eight)^  members, 
all  of  whom  are  enthusiasts.  To  Mr. 
Ilstrup  it  may  be  said,  however,  with- 
out any  disparagement  of  the  efforts  of 
others,  belongs  most  credit  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  propagation  of  the  sport. 
He  has  worked  hard  to  excite  and  main- 
tain interest  not  only  among  his  own 
countrymen,  but  among  Americans. 

The  sport  has  spread  to  other  towns 
and  cities  in  the  Northwest,  and  there 
are  now  clubs  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Still- 
water, Minn.;  Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  Hud- 
son, Wis.;  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  Red  Wing", 
Minn.;  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  and  at  vari- 
ous other  Northwestern  points.  Two 
3^ears  ago  it  was  decided  to  organize  a 
national  association.  It  was  formed  in 
Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  Ilstrup  became  its 
first  president.  It  is  called  "  The  Ski 
Association  of  the  Northwest."  The 
officers  of  the  association  now  are  : 

President,  C.  H.  Boxrud,  Red  Wing,  Minn.; 
vice-president,  C.  A.  Dahl,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles  O.  Huntress, 
Minneapolis. 

Executive  Committee  :  A.  Backe,  Stillwater, 
Minn.;  John  Nelson,  Red  Wing,  Minn.; 
Andrew  Steraas,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  Christian 
Ilstrup,  Minneapolis  ;  Nels  Clifton,  Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

Tourneys  are  held  at  each  national 
meeting.  Sometimes  the  snow  fails  at 
the  appointed  time,  but  a  Northwest 
winter  can  generally  be  depended  upon. 
When  the  snow  fails,  the  skiman's  heart 
is  sad  ;  when  it  covers  all  the  land,  no 
matter  how  deep,  he  springs  to  his  rtui- 
ners.  The  winter  of  1 890-1  proved  too 
warm  in  the  Northwest  for  much  active 
work  by  the  national  association.  But 
once  a  skiman  always  a  skiman,  and  so 
no  interference  of  the  elements  ever 
dampens  ardor. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that 
a  tourney  is  about  to  begin.  The  ski- 
runners  have  assembled,  and  with  them, 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  many  interested 
and  expectant  spectators.  The  custom- 
ary judges  and  referee  are  appointed, 
having  for  rules  to  guide  them  the 
special  rules  of  the  association — each 
org-anization  having  rules  specially 
adapted  to  its  own  environments. 

There  are  two  main  events  on  the 
card  for  every  ski  tourney  :  the  jump 
and  the  long-distance  run.  This  long- 
distance run  is  most  interesting.  An 
irregular  course  is  laid  out  for  a  given 
distance,  say  two  or  three  miles,  the 
more  irregular  and  broken  the  country 
the  better.  Each  runner  w^ho  enters 
in  any  one  of  the  various  classes  makes 
the  long-distance  run  and  awaits  his 
competitors.  Wonderful  speed  is  shown. 
Mikkel  Hemmestvedt,  the  champion  of 
.  Norway  and  America,  in  a  long-dis- 
tance run  covered  eight  English  miles 
in  54m.  2S.,  while  his  brother.  Tor  jus, 
covered  the  same  distance  in  56m. 

It  being  very  hard  to  ascend  a  hill  on 
skis  until  one  has  had  the  requisite 
training,  these  long-distance  runs  in- 
clude in  their  course  as  many  steep 
hills  as  the  topography  of  the  country 
will  permit.  The  practiced  skiman 
shows  great  skill  in  going  up  these 
hills  ;  during  part  of  the  course  tacking 
back  and  forth,  like  a  yacht  beating  to 
windward.  Sometimes  it  is 
so  arranged  that  the  long- 
distance run  includes  a  leap 
from  the  precipe  with  its  at- 
tendant run,  the  runner  con- 
tinuing on  his  course  after 
landing. 

In  the  tournament  other 
events  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced. Two  skimen  will 
make  a  given  distance  on 
one  pair  of  skis,  the  one  man 
being  directly  behind  the 
other.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  in  competition  with  two 
others.  Again,  a  course  will 
be  laid  out  down  a  steep  hill, 
where  a  man  will  traverse 
the  distance  against  time, 
balancing  himself  most  deft- 
ly upon  a  single  runner  and 
traveling  at  a  terrific  pace. 
In  deciding  merit  in  jumping 
competitions  the  skiman  is 
credited  not  only  on  the  dis- 
tance he  jumps  but  upon  his 
carriage,  his  tokens  of  daring, 
his  appearance  as  he  leaves 


,  the  precipe,  as  he  passes  swiftly  through 
the  air,  and  as  he  alights  at  the  land- 
ing. The  landing  is  upon  an  incline, 
so  that  when  the  jumper  touches  the 
snow  he  may  not  receive  the  terrible 
jar  which  would  surely  come  to  him 
if  he  struck  upon  a  level  surface. 

Throughout  the  Northwest,  while 
there  are  many  hills,  there  are  no 
mountains,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary at  most  tourneys  to  build  a  slide,  a 
framework  of  stout  timbers  projecting 
into  the  air  far  above  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  This  is  coated  with  snow, 
thereby  adding  inaterially  to  the  swift- 
ness of  the  descent.  Each  contestant 
has  three  trials  at  the  jump.  The 
judges  mark  the  contestants  on  these 
three  jumps,  the  one  having  the  high- 
est average  on  the  distance  jumped 
and  on  the  character  and  style  shown 
while  on  his  course  being  awarded  the 
first  place. 

In  a  general  way  there  are  three 
classes  for  contestants.  The  first  class 
is  for  the  best  of  experts — all  those 
who  have  won  either  first  or  second 
prizes  at  two  tourneys  ;  the  second  for 
all  others  who  have  reached  mature 
years,  and  a  third  class  composed  of 
boys.  Occasionally  there  will  be  a 
class  devoted    entirely  to   ladies,    who 
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frequently  attain  great  proficiency. 
Each  local  ski  association  adopts  its  own 
rules,  selects  its  own  prizes,  and  while 
acting  under  the  general  rules  of  the 
national  organization,  forms  particular 
rules  to  suit '  itself.  The  prizes  given 
are  usually  in  the  form  of  medals,  some- 
times in  money.  The  medals,  as  in 
most  American  sports,  are  held  from 
year  to  year,  until,  after  so  many  sea- 
sons holding,  they  become  the  property 
of  the  successful  competitor. 

When  a  man  makes  the  long  jump 
while  competing  with  others  in  the 
tourney,  he  must  alight  on  his  feet 
and  must  keep  his  feet  until  he  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  declivity.  If  he  trips 
or  falls  it  is  marked  against  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  contestant  is 
jumping  against  space,  the  distance  to 
be  jumped  is  the  main  thing — it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  jumper 
alights  on  his  head  or  his  feet.  The 
unskillful  skiman  is  likely  to  cut  a 
most  grotesque  figure  both  in  passing 
through  the  air  and  in  landing  at  the 
end  of  the  jump,  where  his  long  skis 
are  often  most  curiously  entangled  with 
his  legs,  the  man  himself  being  buried 
in  a  mass  of  flying  snow. 

Another  very  interesting  event  in 
some  tourneys  is  arranged  in  this  man- 
ner :  The  steepest  hill  in  the  locality 
is  selected,  at  the  base  of  which  the  con- 
testants and  the  crowd  arrange  them- 
selves. The  runner  starts  up  the  hill 
at  a  pace  which  is  simply  marvelous, 
when  the  angle  of  the  declivity  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  as  he  goes,  he 
throws  off  first  his  toque,  then  his  toga 
or  jacket,  then  his  vest,  then,  mayhap 
his  mittens,  a  pocket  handkerchief,  or 
any  other  article  of  light  wearing  ap- 
parel which  he  may  have  about  him. 
This,  of  course,  is  all  done  while  he  is 
under  swift  motion.  Turning  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  he  sees  far  below,  may- 
hap a  half  mile  distant,  his  admiring 
friends  and  competitors.  Swift  as  an 
eagle  he  starts  on  his  downward  course, 
his  speed  accelerating  with  every  rod  he 
travels.  While  going  at  this  wonderful 
pace  he  must  stoop  down  as  he  reaches 
each  article  of  wearing  apparel,  snatch 
it  from  the  snow,  put  it  on,  and  arrive 
at  the  bottom  as  completely  clad  and 
equipped  as  when  he  started. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  ski-runner 
on  an  ordinary  trip  to  take  a  fair  com- 
panion on  his  skis  for  a  course  up  or 


down  a  hill.  Many  clubs  are  composed 
of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
pleasant  jaunts  are  made  through  the 
country  in  threes  and  fours  or  it  may 
be  with  a  score  or  two  in  the  company. 

In  ski-running  probably  greater  in- 
terest centers  in  the  high  jumping,  the 
"  dette  hole  Hop,"  as  the  Norwegians 
call  it,  "  detta  hoga  hoppet  "  in  Swedish 
vernacular,  than  any  other  one  depart- 
ment of  this  splendid  sport.  It  needs 
trained  feet  and  a  trained  eye,  care  and 
experience  and  caution  and,  above  all, 
nerve  to  be  a  successful  j  umper .  Mount- 
ed upon  the  long  narrow  pinewood  skis, 
the  runner  pauses  at  the  top  of  a  high 
hill.  His  muscular  form  is  sharply 
drawn  upon  the  blue  background  of  the 
sky.  He  poises  himself,  gives  mayhap 
another  tug  at  the  fastenings  of  his 
slender  runners.  He  is  off  down  the 
hill  at  a  terrific  pace.  Midway  in  the 
hill  an  embankment  has  been  made,  a 
snow-covered  platform,  which  juts  out 
from  the  hillside  and  forms  the  pre- 
cipe from  which  he  is  to  make  the  leap. 
Just  as  he  reaches  the  brink  he  crouches 
low,  holds  his  "  stav  "  before  him  in  both 
clenched  hands  and  springs,  bent,  into 
the  air,  the  marked  curve  he  gives  to 
his  course  propelling  him  all  the  farther 
on  his  way.  Quickly  the  resisting  air 
must  part  before  his  great  momentum 
— keen,  wintry  air  that  thrills  like  tin- 
gling wine. 

In  Norway  there  are  usually — espe- 
cially in  mountainous  regions  —  places 
along  the  hillsides  where  the  natural 
formation  of  the  rock  affords  a  fine 
precipe  from  which  the  runners  jump. 
The  distances  reached  in  leaps  in  these 
wild  country  places  have  not  always 
been  measured,  and  there  are  traditions 
of  some  most  marvelous  jumps.  Near 
Christiania,  at  the  town  of  Baerum,  a 
wonderful  jump  was  made  about  twelve 
years  ago.  A  young  boy,  who  was  not 
old  enough  to  enter  the  men's  class — 
for  ski  classing  as  to  age  is  made  very 
precise — had  won  the  prize  in  his  own 
class.  He  had  outjumped  all  his  fel- 
lows, and  was  eager  to  enter  the  lists 
with  some  of  his  superiors  in  age.  But 
the  rules  forbade.  He  persisted.  King 
Oscar  was  present  at  the  tourney,  and 
the  boy  was  at  last  allowed  to  make  a 
leap  against  all  comers.  There  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  record  of  this  jump,, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  great  distance  of 
105  feet  was  covered. 
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There  have  been  many  famous  re- 
corded jumps,  too,  over  seas,  made 
by  those  who  have  contested  for 
prizes  in  the  great  tournaments  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  ;  but  it  has  re- 
mained for  an  American-Norwegian, 
Mikkel  Hemmestvedt,  a  Thelemarken 
man,  to  break  all  official  records  by 
leaping,  at  the  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  tour- 
ney, in  1890,  a  sheer  102  feet  from  pre- 
cipe to  landing.  Mr.  Hemmestvedt  also 
holds  the  championship  of  Norway. 

But  fascinating  and  exhilarating  as 
the  jump  is,  it  by  no  means  comprises 
all  there  is  in  this  remarkable  sport. 

The  runs  in  the  Northwest  are  seldom 
so  long  from  start  to  precipe,  as  in  Nor- 
way or  Sweden,  though  here  they  give 
ample  opportunity  for  acquiring  great 
speed.  In  Norway,  sometimes,  a  three- 
mile  run  down  a  slope  is  made  before 
the  jump.  This  gives  a  pace  which  is 
simply  cyclonic.  In  Norway  all  classes 
of  people  join  in  the  sport.  The  large 
cities  have  their  aristocratic  ski  clubs, 
with  both  lady  and  gentleman  mem- 
bers ;  the  smaller  towns  have  their  or- 
ganizations, and  the  hardy  mountaineers 
are  ever  in  the  sport.  When  it  comes 
to  the  annual  tourney  in  a  city  like 
Christiania,  there  is  the  deepest  inter- 
est from  the  King  to  the  kitchen-maid. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  made  such  a 
splendid  start  in  introducing  ski-running 
in  America,  hope  the  sport  may  become 
as  popular  here  as  it  is  in  their  native 
land.  It  will  certainly  add  to  the  en- 
joyment of  those  who  learn,  for  it  is  a 
sport  without  a  dull  feature. 

A  word  in  closing  about  America's 
greatest  ski-runner,  Mikkel  Hemmest- 
vedt, who  is  now  the  champion  of  Nor- 
way and  America.  He  was  born  in  1 863, 
on  a  farm  in  Upper  Thelemarken,  Nor- 
way, and  he  lives  at  present  in  the  little 
city  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  where  he,  with 
his  brother  Torjus,  is  engaged  as  a  wood- 


carver.  Torjus  is  also  a  remarkably 
fine  skiman.  Mikkel  has  been  a  ski-run- 
ner ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to 
mount  a  pair  of  the  slender  runners. 
In  the  local  runs  for  boys  in  his  native 
town  he  invariably  carried  off  first 
honors.  Ini88i,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  took  part  for  the  first  time  in  the 
great  national  tournament  at  Christi- 
ania, in  company  with  his  brother  Tor- 
jus. The  latter  took  the  King's  special 
prize,  while  Mikkel  carried  off  the 
special  prize  of  the  Queen.  Each  re- 
ceived in  addition  to  this  a  liberal  purse. 
Mikkel  took  the  King's  prize  in  1883, 
in  1885,  and  still  again  in  1886.  On 
this  last  occasion  he  was  awarded  a 
magnificent  gold  medal.  In  the  year 
1885  Mikkel  and  his  brother  Torjus 
were  participants  in  the  national  ski 
contest  in  Christiania.  At  this  time 
they  performed  one  of  the  most  difficult 
as  well  as  beautiful  feats  known  to  ski 
tourneys.  Hand  in  hand  from  the  top 
of  the  great  hill  they  came  with  light- 
ninglike velocit)^,  their  momentum  in- 
creasing every  second  until  at  last  they 
reached  the  precipe  where,  still  hand 
in  hand,  they  made  a  magnificent  leap 
into  the  air,  jumping  a  sheer  sixty-five 
feet  and  striking  the  landing  below 
without  once  breaking  their  hand-clasp. 
In  the  spring  of  1886  Mikkel  came  to 
America.  He  took  part  in  the  ski  tour- 
nament held  in  connection  with  the  ice- 
palace  festivities  in  St.  Paul  in  1887,  his 
first  appearance  in  this  country,  where 
he  carried  off  first  prize.  Since  then, 
in  the  different  ski  tournaments  held 
throughout  the  Northwest,  he  has  won 
eleven  first  and  special  prizes.  On  the 
9th  day  of  March,  1890,  Mikkel  was  a 
contestant  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  for  the 
local  club's  medal.  In  his  third  and 
last  run  he  made  the  great  effort  of 
his  life,  a  jump  of  102  feet  by  actual 
measurement. 
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WHICH    MISS    CHARTERIS? 
A    Skating    Idyl. 


BY    C.    G.    ROGERS. 


fAVING  completed 
his  breakfast, 
j\Ir.  Percy  Darley 
seated  himself  in 
a  n  easy  -  chair, 
facing'  the  cheer- 
ful gTate-fire  of 
ruddy  anthra- 
cite, placed  his 
toes  upon  the 
fender,  and  relapsed  into  a  thoughtful 
contemplation  of  Leonard's  letter. 

"  You  had  best  come,  my  dear  boy," 
said  the  letter.  "It  is  a  sleepy  little 
town  —  one  of  those  idyllic  Acadian 
places  of  which  you  used  to  rave  when 
you  were  tired  of  the  city  and  fretful 
at  her  ways.  We  can  smoke  our  pipes 
and  chat  over  the  old  days,  before  a  fire 
in  my  big,  old-fashioned  grate.  There 
is  a  noble  stretch  of  clear  ice  here  now. 
Our  little  river  is  frozen  over,  solid  and 
safe,  and  the  darkest  prospects  do  not 
foreshadow  another  fall  of  snow  for  a 
fortnight.  The  sleighing  is  superb ; 
and,  as  Madeline  Bridges  says,  'the 
nights  are  splendid.'  Pack  up  your 
traps  and  come." 

The  invitation  was  an  alluring  one, 
thought  Darley.  His  head  ached,  and 
his  heart  was  sick  of  the  everlasting 
round  of  parties  and  calls  and  suppers. 
What  a  vision  of  beatific  rest  that  idea 
of  a  chat  over  old  times  !  Ah,  dear  old 
times  of  childhood  and  youth,  when  our 
tears  are  as  ephemeral  as  our  spend- 
thrift dimes  ! 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  rational 
preclusion — to  wit,  Miss  Charteris.  Not 
that  he  thought  Miss  Charteris  would 
personally  object  to  his  absence,  but, 
rather,  that  he  had  an  objection  to  leav- 
ing Miss  Charteris.  Miss  Charteris  waB 
an  heiress,  and  a  handsome  woman  ;  to 
be  brief.  Miss  Charteris  being  rich,  and 
our  friend  Darley  having  the  millstone 
of  debt  about  his  neck,  he  had  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  wed  her.  If  he 
went  away,  however,  at  this  period  of 
his  acquaintance,  when  the  heiress  and 
he  were  becoming  fast  friends,  some  one 
else  would  doubtless  step  into  the  easy 
shoes  of  attention. 


So  Darley  went  down  into  the  city 
and  telegraphed  his  friend  Leonard  that 
he  would  be  in  Dutton  on  the  evening 
train.  He  thought  he  should  like  to  see 
Miss  Charteris,  however,  before  going. 
He  walked  back  slowly  along  a  particu- 
larly favorite  drive  of  hers,  and  pres- 
ently met  this  young  lady  with  her  styl- 
ish little  turn-out,  looking  very  radiant 
and  happy  on  this  bright  winter  morn- 
ing. 

There  was  some  one  with  her — a  fact 
Darley  noticed  with  no  great  feeling  of 
pleasure.  It  was  not  a  strange  thing'; 
but,  following  the  course  of  things  as 
they  had  been  for  the  past  few  weeks,  it 
should  have  been  Darley  himself.  This 
morning  it  was  a  sallow,  dark  young 
man  whom  Darley  did  not  remember 
having  seen  before. 

Darley  explained  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  town  for  a  few  weeks,  as  soon 
as  Miss  Charteris  had  drawn  up  along- 
side the  pavement  to  wish  him  good- 
morning.  Then  she  introduced  him 
to  her  companion.  "  A  very  old  friend 
— Mr.  Severance  —  just  arrived  from 
Australia." 

"  Dear  old  Dutton  !  "  said  Miss  Char- 
teris, looking  reminiscent.  "  You  must 
not  break  any  trusting  hearts  down 
there,  Mr.  Darley;  for  the  Dutton  maids 
are  not  only  lovely,  but  proverbially 
trusting." 

"  You  know  Dutton,  then  ? "  Darley 
answered,  surprised. 

"Oh,  yes  !  I  have  a  very  dear  aunt  in 
Dutton — oh,  but  you  will  see  !  I  spent 
some  of  my  happiest  days  there.  So  did 
you,  I  think,  Lawrence." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Severance  reflect- 
ively, "days  almost  as  happy  as  the 
present  day.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Dar- 
ley, that  a  man's  best  years  cluster 
round  the  age  of  ten  ?  " 

Darley  could  not  help  agreeing  to 
this.  AH  men,  provided  their  youth 
has  been  happy,  think  so.  Darley  said 
good-by,  and  walked  on. 

Who  was  this  fellow  vSeverance  ?  She 
called  him  Lawrence  —  Laivrence,  by 
Jove  !  There  was  something  in  it — • 
rather  ♦     Old  schoolmates,  too,  they  had 
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been,  and  what  might  they  not  be  now  ? 
It  was  more  pique  than  disappointment 
which  caused  Darley  to  wish  momen- 
tarily that  he  was  not  scheduled  for 
Button.  However,  he  must  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die. 

His  things  were  soon  packed  ;  he  also 
supplied  himself  with  a  box  of  the 
cigars  Leonard  and  he  used  to  love  in 
"  the  days  that  are  no  more,"  and  a  copy 
of  "  Outing."  And  ten  hours  later  the 
train,  with  a  jovial  roar,  ran  into  the 
little  town,  where  the  lights  gleamed 
cozily  against  the  snowy  background, 
and  the  sleigh-bells  seemed  to  bid  him 
a  merry,  musical  welcome. 

A  short,  erect,  trimly  built  man  with 
a  finely  chiseled  face  and  a  brown  skin 
that  seemed  to  breathe  of  pine  woods 
and  great  wide,  sunlit  rivers  grasped 
Darley's  hand  as  he  stepped  to  the  plat- 
form. 

"  Well,  old  man  !  "  exclaimed  the 
brown  man,  cheerily.  "  Awfully  glad 
you've  come  !  Come  this  way  !  Here  we 
are,  Joseph  !     Step  in  !  " 

"  By  Jove  !  it  is  wintry  here,  isn't  it  ? " 
said  Darley,  as  he  slid  under  the  buffalo 
robes.     "  What  a  peerless  night !  " 

After  supper  the  two  men  made 
themselves  thoroughly  comfortable  in 
great  leather  chairs  before  Leonard's 
promised  fire,  and  smoked  and  chatted. 

"You  look  just  the  same,  old  boy," 
said  Leonard,  scanning  Darley  carefully. 
"But  the  hair  is  a  little  thin  in  front 
there,  and  I  think  I  see  the  growing 
spot  of  baldness,  as  Ike  Marvel  has  it. 
Did  you  ever  read  that  great  book  of  his, 
*  A  Bachelor's  Reveries  ? '  No  ?  Well, 
you  should.  I  find  it  sweetest  company. 
Yes,  you  are  the  same  old  sobersides — a 
great  deal  deeper  than  you  look,  as  the 
little  boy  said  when  he  fell  into  the  well. 
And  not  married  yet,  eh  ?  " 

"Who,  the  little  boy?" 

"  No  ;  you,  you  rogue  !  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  gone  off  long 
ago." 

"Why?" 

"  A  hard  question  to  answer.  Are  we 
not  ahvays  in  a  condition  of  mild  wonder 
that  our  friends  have  not  gone  over  to 
the  married  ranks,  when  we  ourselves 
have  not  ?  However,  from  floating  gos- 
sip— that  tongue's  flotsam — I  have  heard 
that  you  meditate  going  over." 

"  Eh  ? "  said  Darley,  pricking  up  his 
ears. 

"Why,"  answered  Leonard,  knocking 


the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  "  Beau  Brum- 
mel  cannot  pay  court  to  a  beauty  with- 
out the  world  knowing  it !  I,  even  I, 
have  heard  of  Miss  Bella  Charteris.  She 
is  not  the  sort  of  girl,  if  I  may  make 
so  bold,  that  I  would  have  imagined 
you  pinning  yourself  to.  I  should  have 
thought  some  quiet,  sober,  angelic  little 
woman  like " 

"  Like  who  ? " 

"Well,  I  was  going  to  say  like  her 
sister,"  said  Leonard  softly,  bending  his 
head  over  his  pipe  as  he  slowly  refilled 
it.  "  But  you  do  not  know  her  sister,  I 
think." 

"  Why,  I  did  not  even  know  Miss 
Charteris  had  a  sister  !  "  exclaimed  Dar- 
ley in  amazement. 

"  No  ?  Why,  Miss  Florence  Charteris 
lives  here — in  Dutton  !  " 

"  Miss  Charteris  mentioned  an  aunt, 
and  hinted  at  some  one  else  whom  she 
said  I  would  see,  now  that  I  think  of  it." 

"  Irony,  I  suppose,"  said  Leonard 
quietly,  smiling  a  queer  little  smile. 
"  Yes,  Miss  Charteris  the  second  lives  in 
Dutton  :  a  quaint,  gray  little  life,  good, 
patient,  and  God-like.  She  is  the  sweet 
angel  of  Dutton.  But  tell  me,  Percy, 
are  you  in  love  with  your  Miss  Char- 
teris ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  my  Miss  Char- 
teris," said  Darley,  smiling.  "And  to 
be  candid  with  you,  Jack,  I  am  not  in 
love  with  her  —  for  which,  perhaps,  I 
should  be  thankful.  However,  if  Miss 
Charteris  does  accept  me,  which  I  think 
is  highly  improbable,  I  shall  marry  her 
for  money." 

Leonard  shook  his  head.  "  I  thought 
that  was  the  way  the  wind  lay,"  he 
said  sagaciously.  "  Don't  do  it,"  he 
added  tersely,  after  a  pause.  "  Take  an 
old  fool's  advice — don't  doit.  I  think  you 
would  only  live  to  regret  having  sold 
yourself  into  bondage.  That  is  what 
it  would  amount  to  in  your  case.  You 
are  not  built  upon  rough  enough  lines,  I 
know,  not  to  care  at  having  your  pover- 
ty sneered  at  and  constantly  thrown  in 
your  face.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  how  any 
man  with  any  sense  of  independence 
and  honor  can  sell  himself,  as  some 
men  do  ;  and  it  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing how  jti//,  with  your  fine  feelings 
and  high  ideal  of  manhood,  ever  thought 
of  such  a  thing." 

This  was  certainly  rubbing  it  in,  Dar- 
ley thought.  But,  then,  Leonard  was 
such  an  exceptionally  odd  fellow,  with 
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his  one-man-in-a-million  code  of  chiv- 
alry and  his  ethical  eccentricities.  Still, 
Darley  shrunk  at  the  castigation,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  feelings  that 
prompted  it  were  sincere. 

"  But  I  am  terribly  in  debt,  Jack,"  he 
said,  almost  deprecatingly.  "  What  is 
there  left  for  ine  to  do  .-^  " 

"  What  is  there  left  ?  The  opportu- 
nity to  fight  it  out !"  retorted  Leonard. 
"  Retrench.  In  a  year,  or  two  at  most, 
unless  you  are  hopelessly  insolvent,  if 
you  live  without  the  profitless  pleasures 
that  have  brought  you  to  this  pass, 
you  can  come  out  triumphantly  inde- 
pendent." 

Darley  shook  his  head.  "  I  am  afraid 
I  could  not  stand  the  strain.  Jack,"  he 
answered,  almost  sadly.  "  A  fellow  of 
your  calil3er  might.  How  is  it,  by  the 
way,  that  you  yourself  are  still  in  single 
harness  ?  " 

Leonard  was  silent,  gazing  in  the 
coals  with  almost  a  melancholy  air. 
"  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  so,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  yet  you  have  been  so  frank  with 
me ;  but  I  do  not  like  the  subject  when 
applied  to  myself.  However,  there  is 
but  one  answer,  which  is  embodied  in 
that  one  word  that  hangs  like  a  pall  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  young  literary  as- 
pirant— refused.  I  shall  always  be  sin- 
gle, Darley.  Always  the  same  old  sol- 
itary sixpence,  with  my  rods  and  guns 
and  dogs  and  l3ooks.  Not  bad  compan- 
ions, all  of  them,  when  used  well — faith- 
ful, too.     Eh,  Rosy?" 

The  beautiful  hound  addressed  raised 
her  head  and  looked  pathetically  at  her 
master,  rubbing  her  nose  in  a  sympa- 
thetic way  against  his  leg. 

Darley  felt  deeply  interested.  "What 
was  the  trouble,  old  fellow?"  he  ven- 
tured. 

"  The  whole  story  is  contained  in  that 
one  word — refused.  I  never  cared  for 
but  one  woman  ;  and  she  did  not  care 
for  me — at  least,  not  enough  to  marry. 
Which  was,  after  all,  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  I  suppose.  I  could 
not  blame  her,  could  I,  since  I  would 
only  marry  for  love  myself  ?  It  is  not 
much  of  a  story,  is  it  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  it ! "  answered  Darley, 
warmly.  "  I  think  I  see  that  you  loved 
this  woman  as  only  men  with  hearts 
like  yours  can  love — once  and  for  all." 

"  Loved  her  ?  My  love  has  no  past 
participle,  Darley  !     I  shall  always  love 


her  !  I  shall  always  think  her  the  sweet- 
est woman  in  the  world,  and  the  best  \ 
There  is  no  other  like  her  —  God  bless 
her !  But  you  are  sleepy,  old  fellow  ; 
and  even  Rosy  is  yawning  and  thinks  it 
is  time  all  decent  people  went  to  bed. 
Let  us  have  one  of  the  old-time  horns, 
one  of  those  old  camp-fire  nips  —  and 
then  to  bed.  To-morrow  you  shall  see 
our  little  town.  By  the  way,  did  you 
bring  your  skates  ?  " 

"  Skates  !  I  haven't  seen  one  for  five 
years." 

"  Never  mind.  I  have  a  dozen  pairs, 
and  I  dare  say  we  can  fit  you.  Do  you 
curl  ?  No  ?  Well,  you  shall  learn.  We 
have  the  finest  rink  within  a  hundred 
miles.  Here's  your  room,  old  fellow  ! 
Good-night,  and  rosy  dreams  and  slum- 
bers bright,  as  Sir  Walter  says." 

The  days  passed  happily  for  Darley. 
The  ice  was  perfect;  and  though  he  had 
not  skated  for  years,  his  old  power  over 
the  art  came  swiftly  back.  The  river 
was  one  glaring,  narrow,  indefinite  sheet 
of  incomparable  ice.  Then  there  was 
the  curling-rink,  of  which  Leonard  was 
an  ardent  devotee.  It  is  a  quiet,  satisfy- 
ing sport,  this  "roaring"  game,  and  has 
peculiar  charms  for  the  man  who  has 
turned  forty.  The  snow-bird  shooting- 
was  good,  too,  out  in  the  broad  white 
fields  beyond  the  town.  And  one  glit- 
tering night  the  pair  drove  out  into  the 
country,  and  went  on  a  hunt  after  some 
depredatory  foxes  with  some  farmers. 
They  did  not  get  the  foxes ;  but  they 
had  a  jolly  supper  at  the  farm-house^ 
and  an  eight-hand  reel  in  the  kitchen, 
which  Darley  thoroughly  enjoyed  — 
more,  he  affirmed  to  his  black-eyed 
partner,  than  any  ball  in  the  city  he 
had  ever  attended. 

One  morning,  Leonard  having  some 
business  to  detain  him,  Darley  went  off 
alone  for  the  customary  spin  down  the 
river.  Skating  out  of  the  town  and 
away  past  the  white  fields  and  the  farm- 
houses, he  presently  espied  a  small 
feminine  figure  ahead  of  him,  gliding 
quietly  along.  Suddenly  the  figure 
tripped  and  fell.  One  skate  had  come 
off  and  flew  out  to  the  center  of  the  ice. 

Darley  sped  to  the  rescue.  The  little 
figure  in  gray  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
rise. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ? "  exclaimed  the  res- 
cuer as  he  wheeled  to  a  short  stop. 

The  lady  looked  up,  and  Darley  saw 
the  likeness  in  an  instant.     It  was  the 
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other  Miss  Charteris — not  at  all  like  his 
acquaintance  of  the  city.  A  rather  pale, 
patient  little  face,  with  qniet  gray  eyes 
set  far  apart ;  a  plain  face,  Darley  said 
to  himself.  But  on  second  thought  he 
decided  that  it  was  not. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  hurt  my  ankle," 
said  this  little  woman  in  answer  to 
Barley's  inquiry.  "  I  tried  to  stand  up, 
but  I  got  a  twinge  that  told  me  something 
was  wrong." 

"  Let  me  help  you.    Which  foot  is  it  ?  " 

"  This  one,"  indicating  the  foot  minus 
the  skate. 

Darley  lifted  her  up.  "  Now  you 
keep  the  injured  member  off  the  ice," 
he  said,  "  and  I  will  skate  you  to  shore." 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,"  said  the  pa- 
tient, as  Darley  knelt  down  and  re- 
moved the  remaining-  skate.  "  I  would 
put  on  these  old-fashioned  things  just 
because  the  blades  are  splendid." 

Darley  secured  the  refractory  skate 
and  removed  his  own.  Then  he  asked 
how  the  ankle  felt. 

Miss  Charteris  attempted  to  stand 
upon  both  feet,  but  sat  down  upon  the 
bank  instantly. 

"  It  does  hurt,"  she  said,  as  if  unwill- 
ing to  admit  the  painful  fact.  She 
looked  at  Darley  almost  appealingly, 
then  about  her.  The  nearest  house  was 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Finally  she 
looked  back  at  Darley,  with  an  expres- 
sion that  seemed  to  say,  What  are  we 
going  to  do  now,  I  wonder  ? 

Darley  made  up  his  mind  quickly. 
He  always  did  when  a  woman  was  in 
the  question.  "-You  can't  walk,"  he 
said;  "  I  shall  have  to  carry  5^ou." 

Miss  Charteris'  pale  cheeks  assumed 
a  rapid  flush.  "I  can  walk,"  she  said, 
hastily. 

"Very  w^ell,"  said  Darley,  gently. 
"  Take  my  arm." 

A  few  painful  steps  proved  to  Miss 
Charteris  that  she  could  walk,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  excruciating  agony.  So,  being 
a  sensible  little  soul,  she  stopped. 

"  You  see,  it  is  impossible,"  said  her 
knight.  "  You  will  have  to  let  me  car- 
ry you.  Miss  Charteris.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  not  introducing  myself.  I 
am  Mr.  Percy  Darley,  a  guest  at  Mr. 
John  Leonard's." 

"  I  knew  you  were  Mr.  Darley,  but  I 
don't  see  how  you  knew  that  I  was  Miss 
Charteris,"  said  that  young  lady,  look- 
ing surprised,  and  quite  forgetting  her 
ankle. 


"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
sister,  and  I  recognized  the  likeness," 
answered  Darley,  truthfully.  "  Now, 
will  you  allow  me  ?  Or  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  take  the  law  into  my  own 
hands." 

"I  am  not  the  law,"  retorted  Miss 
Charteris,  attempting  to  proceed. 

"  The  very  reason  that  I  should  be- 
come the  law,"  answered  Darley,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I  think  I  can  hop"  said  the  girl,  des- 
perately. She  did  so  for  a  few  yards, 
and  then  came  to  a  last  halt.  Hopping 
through  deep  snow  proved  rather  heavy 
exercise. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  carry 
me,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  surrender. 

Darley  picked  her  up.  She  was  no 
weight,  this  little  gray  thing,  and  Dar- 
ley was  an  athletic  young  man.  Despite 
the  snow,  it  did  not  take  him  long  to 
reach  the  farm-house. 

The  farmer's  wife  was  a  kind  soul, 
and  knew  Miss  Charteris.  She  also 
knew  a  sprain,  she  said,  when  she  saw 
one ;  and  Miss  Charteris'  ankle  was 
sprained.  So,  while  the  injured  mem- 
ber was  being  attended  to  by  the  deft 
hand  of  the  farmer's  wife,  Darley  posted 
off  to  the  town  for  Miss  Charteris'  aunt's 
sleigh,  the  farmer  being  absent  with  his 
own. 

Darley  secured  the  sleigh,  drove  back 
to  the  farm-house,  and  his  charge,  her 
ankle  warmly  and  carefully  wrapped 
up,  was  placed  in  the  cutter  and  driven 
home.  The  family  doctor  had  already 
arrived,  and  Darley  took  his  leave. 

"  May  I  call  and  see  how  you  are  get- 
ing  on  ? "  he  ventured  as  he  said  good-by. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will,"  said 
Miss  Charteris.  But  the  gray  eyes 
seemed  to  say  to  Darley,  Could  you 
think  of  not  doing  so  ? 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  in  love,  or  on 
the  way,"  said  this  young  man  to  him- 
self as  he  walked  briskly  to  his  friend's 
house.  "  In  love,  young  fellow,  and  with 
a  real  woman,  not  a  woman  of  the  world, 
but  a  genuine  sweet  woman,  one  worth 
the  loving." 

He  related  the  story  as  simply  as  he 
could  to  Leonard,  and  the  latter  listened 
quietly.  But  Darley  did  not  observe 
the  odd  look  in  his  friend's  eyes  during 
the  narration,  nor  did  he  guess  that 
Leonard  was  saying  to  himself.  Ah  ! 
my  young  friend,  and  have  you,  too, 
fallen  at  the  first  shaft  ? 
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"  Shall  we  go  round  to  the  rink  ? " 
suggested  Leonard  the  following  even- 
ing, after  dinner,  as  they  sat  over  their 
pipes. 

"  I  think  I  will  stroll  round  and  see 
how  Miss  Charteris  is,"  said  Darley, 
smoking  furiously.  "  I  will  call  in  at 
the  rink  afterward,  eh?" 

"  Very  well,  old  fellow,"  was  all  Leon- 
ard said. 

Darle}^  found  Miss  Charteris'  ankle 
improved.  The  doctor  had  pronounced 
it  a  severe  sprain,  had  prescribed  some 
wonderful  liniment,  and  had  alleviated 
the  pain. 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  out 
again  for  three  weeks,"  said  the  invalid, 
plaintively,  on  the  occasion  of  a  second 
visit  of  anxious  inquiry.  *'  It  is  too  bad  ; 
for  I  think  open-air  skating  the  most 
exhilarating  of  all  sport !  It  always 
seems  to  lift  me  up." 

"  It  didn't  seem  to  lift  you  up  yester- 
day," suggested  Darley. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  have  thought  since 
that  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you, 
because,  if  you  had  not  happened  along, 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done." 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  please,"  said 
Darley,  gravely. .  It  is  wonderful  the 
aversion  a  young  man  has  to  being 
thanked  in  a  case  of  this  sort — at  least, 
his  profession  of  dislike.  "I  cannot 
tell  you  how  unfortunate  I  regard  the 
doctor's  mandate,"  said  Darley  after 
one  of  those  awkward  pauses  between 
two  young  people  who  fancy,  on  a  short 
acquaintance,  that  they  have  a  tender 
regard  for  each  other.  "  On  your  own 
account,  of  course,  because  I  can 
understand  how  you  feel  over  losing 
such  a  chance  as  the  present  ice  affords  ; 
but  chiefly,  I  am  selfish  enough  to  say, 
on  my  own  behalf,  because  by  the  time 
you  are  able  to  skate  again,  even  if 
the  ice  is  still  good,  my  visit  will  have 
come  to  an  end;  and  I  had  been  hoping, 
presumptuously  enough,  I  know,  to  see 
you  often." 

"  Will  it  be  really  imperative  for  you 
to  return  so  soon?"  said  Miss  Charteris, 
working  rapidly  at  the  woolen  hood  on 
which  she  was  engaged. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  answered  Darley, 
with  something  very  like  a  sigh.  "  I 
could  not  infringe  on  too  much  of 
Leonard's  time " 

"  Ah  !  it  is  not  the  city  which  calls, 
then  ? " 


"No,  it  is  not  the  city,"  answered 
Darley,  laughing,  and  being  angrily 
conscious  that  he  was  flushing.  "  But 
Jack  is  such  a  dear  good  fellow,  that  I 
know  he  would  not  dream  of  sending 
me  away." 

Miss  Charteris'  eyes  were  on  her 
work,  and  she  plied  her  fingers  rapidly. 

"  Do  you  know  Leonard  very  well, 
Miss  Charteris  ? "  continued  Darley,  as 
the  girl  did  not  venture  a  remark. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  The  tone  might  have 
suggested  that  Miss  Charteris  was  agi- 
tated ;  but  Darley  went  on,  radiant  and 
sublimely  ignorant. 

"  He  is  a  grand  fellow — the  one  man 
in  the  world  that  I  would  fall  down 
and  worship  !  I  think  Shakespeare  must 
have  had  him  in  his  vaticinal  eye  when 
he  put  those  perfect  words,  that  im- 
mortal eulogy,  in  the  mouth  of  Antony : 
'  His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might 
stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  t/ns 
was  a  man  ! '  " 

The  maid  came  in  and  asked  if  she 
should  light  the  lamps. 

"  Not  just  yet.  I  prefer  this  twilight. 
Do  you,  Mr.  Darley  ? " 

"  Very  much — for  itself.  It  is  very 
satisfying  and  soothing,  and  always 
seems  to  me  like  a  benediction.  But  it 
is  very  bad  for  your  eyes,  and  very  soon 
I  shall  be  only  able  to  half  see  your 
face." 

"  Which  will  be  very  good  for  your 
eyes.  Well,  I  have  done  work  for  to- 
day." Miss  Charteris  laid  the  hood 
away,  which  Darley  had  been  regarding 
curiously,  and  folded  her  hands  in  her 
lap.  The  action  and  the  moment  made 
Darley  think  of  the  "Angelus;"  the 
"  Angelus  "  made  him  think  that  it  was 
getting  late,  and  that  made  him  think 
that  it  was  time  to  go.  The  lamps,  he 
said,  had  come  round,  and 

"  No,  sit  down,  unless  you  really  want 
to  go,"  said  Miss  Charteris.  She  was  re- 
markably frank,  this  young  lady.  "  The 
lamps  have  not  come  round;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  my  disin- 
clination for  them  should  be  taken  as 
proof  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  time  for 
you  to  go.  Besides,  the  days  are  cruelly 
short  now." 

"  I  find  them  so,"  answered  Darley, 
softly.  "  Leonard  is  making  everything 
so  comfortable  for  me  that  I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  feel  like  when  the 
curtain  has  rung  down.     It  will  seem 
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like  awaking-  suddenly  from  dreamland 
to  cold  earth  again.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
feel  like  one  of  those  mountains  falling 
into  the  sea  of  dullness  that  Poe  de- 
scribes :  '  Mountains  toppling  evermore 
into  seas  without  a  shore.'  " 

"  You  seem  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Leonard,"  ventured  Miss  Charteris. 
There  was  just  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
jealousy  in  her  tone,  which  Darle)'  did 
not  notice.  Was  it  because  he  had  in- 
advertently attributed  his  loneliness  at 
leaving  to  his  friend's  kindness,  and  not 
paid  her  that  little  tribute  of  homage 
which  women  love  ?  But  who  knoweth 
the  heart  of  woman  ?  Darley  longed  to 
tell  her  ivJiy  he  should  feel  lonely  when 
he  came  to  say  good-by  ;  but  he  did  not 
^^'ish  to  garnish  such  a  declaration  with 
quotations  from  poets.  Let  a  man 
speak  from  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment when  he  tells  his  love,  or  hints  at 
it. 

"  Admirer  !  "  he  echoed,  in  reply  to 
Miss  Charteris'  remark.  "  It  is  more 
than  that.  Just  think  !  We  were  in- 
separable for  years.  I  wish  we  had 
remained  so.  No  one  who  knows  Jack 
Leonard  as  I  have  known  him  could 
help  thinking  him  a  perfect  man,  noble 
and  generous,  as  he  is  !  " 

"  We  are  one  in  that  opinion,"  an- 
swered Miss  Charteris,  quietly.  "  And, 
next  to  esteeming  a  noble  man,  I  can 
esteem  his  friend  who  can  speak  so  un- 
selfishly and  sincerely  of  him,  as  you 
have  done." 

Darley  felt  touched — not  so  much  at 
the  words,  but  at-  the  way  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  gently,  deeply,  as  if  breath- 
ing of  sincereness.  But  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish anything  beyond  that  in  the 
grave  eulogy  to  Leonard  and  himself. 

At  length  the  lights  had  to  be  brought 
in,  and  Darley  rose  to  go. 

"  You  said  you  felt  it  unfortunate  that 
I  should  be  unable  to  skate,  because 
you  had  been  hoping  to  see  me  often," 
said  Miss  Charteris.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  slight  flush,  but  she  went  bravely 
on.  In  certain  circumstances  a  woman 
has  to  be  what  prudes  call  bold.  "  Did 
you  mean  it  ? " 

"  How  could  you  doubt  that  I  meant 
It  ?  I  certainly  did  mean  it."  Darley 
was  a  little  confused  by  this  frankness. 
All  true  women  must  be  coquettes  in 
some  degree,  was  Darley's  creed.  But 
Miss  Charteris  was  hardly  a  coquette 
even  in  a  slight  degree,  he  thought.     It 


was  not  frivolousness  that  prompted  her 
to  speak  in  this  way. 

"  Because,  if  you  meant  it,"  continued 
this  charming  young  person,  "  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  come  and  see  me  as  often 
as  you  like,  if  you  will  not  find  it  dull." 

Miss  Spooner,  Miss  Charteris'  aunt, 
came  in  at  this  moment  and  spoiled  the 
eloquent  look  of  reproach  that  Darley 
gave  her  niece. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  girl  !  "  ex- 
claimed Miss  Spooner  in  her  high  but 
pleasant  voice.  Miss  Spooner's  speech 
was  emphatic,  and  endowed  with  real- 
ism. Darley  felt  like  saying  that  he 
never  had,  indeed.  "  /  never  did  !  Go- 
ing into  mourning,  I  believe,  because 
she  can't  go  out  and  break  another  ankle! 
You  wouldn't  catch  me  on  that  ice  !  I 
saw  it  to-day  from  the  bridge — horrible, 
shiny,  treacherous  stuff  !  Not  going  al- 
ready, Mr.  Darley?     Better  stop  to  tea." 

Darley  said  he  could  not  stop  to  tea 
that  evening ;  which  meant  that  he 
could  some  other  evening,  of  course,  and 
would  be  unspeakably  happy  to  do  so. 
All  of  which  Miss  Spooner  understood  ; 
and  so  she  extended  her  hospitality  to 
him  for  the  next  evening. 


"  Do  you  know,  Percy,  I  believe  you 
are  going  to  marry  Miss  Charteris,"  said 
Leonard,  quietly,  one  evening.  "  Our 
Miss  Charteris,  I  mean." 

"  What  makes  you  say  so  ? " 

"  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  her; 
in  fact,  I  know  you  are.  And  I  hope  you 
will.    Nothing  could  make  me  happier." 

Darley  looked  the  satisfaction  he  could 
not  speak  at  this  little  speech. 

"  I  am  in  love  with  her.  But  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  her,"  he  said,  hum- 
bly. "  I  have  been  a  worthless  beggar 
all  these  years " 

"  You  can  prove  your  worth,"  said 
Leonard,  warmly.  "  And  you  miist,  if 
you  marry  Florence  Charteris.  I  know 
you  are  not  worthless  ;  but  you  must  let 
the  good  come  to  the  surface." 

"I  shall  work,"  answered  Darley, 
earnestly.  "  I  begin  to  feel  now  the  ap- 
proving glow  that  comes  to  a  man  when 
he  anticipates  marrying  a  woman  he 
loves.  But  why  should  I  anticipate  ? 
I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Miss  Charteris  cares  a  jot  for 
me  ! " 

"  Is  that  true,  Percy  ? "  questioned 
Leonard,  sharply. 
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Darley  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
true  or  not.  He  did  not  like  to  be  san- 
guine, he  said.  No  ;  he  had  no  reason 
to  think  Miss  Charteris  cared  whether 
he  went  back  to  town  to-morrow.  Not 
an  item  of  which  Leonard  believed. 

"  I  hope  earnestl)'  you  will  win  her," 
he  said  again.  "  But  you  will  have  to 
retrench.  Florence  Charteris  is  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse." 

"I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  Dar- 
ley, warmly.  "  I  shall  be  the  man  I 
have  never  yet  been  if  I  win  her." 

"  Well,  you  will  win  her,"  said  Leon- 
ai-d.     "  I  feel  it  in  my  bones." 

So  the  days  went  round ;  and  each 
one  found  Darley  at  Miss  Spooner's. 
Even  little  Dutton  had  begun  to  watch 
with  interest  the  outcome  of  this  quiet 
wooing  of  the  little  lady  whom  all  the 
town  loved.  The  evolutions  of  ac- 
quaintance had  merged  rapidly  into  the 
sweeter  plane  of  an  almost  wordless 
courtship  ;  but  as  yet  Darley  had  not 
ventured  to  speak.  He  felt  fearful  lest 
his  dream  should  be  dispelled  ;  and  yet, 
though  he  was  not  a  vain  man,  he  felt 
that  this  lovable  little  woman  cared  for 
him.  He  could  not  go  back  to  town  and 
leave  his  love  unspoken,  however  ;  be- 
cause if  he  had  done  so  this  little  story 
would  not  have  been  written.  And  at 
length  came  the  day  when  he  felt  that 
his  visit  had  been  prolonged  beyond  the 
limits  that  even  close  friendship  allows. 

"  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,"  he 
said  on  this  eventful  afternoon.  It  was 
just  such  an  afternoon  as  that  first  one 
which  he  had  spent  there.  It  was  grow- 
ing dusk;  and  through  the  window  they 
could  see  the  red  lights  of  home,  those 
terrestrial  apostles  of  Hesperus,  punctu- 
ating the  white  landscape. 

"  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,"  re- 
peated Darley.  Miss  Charteris  said 
nothing,  but  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  something  ? "  he 
burst  out.  "Have  you  nothing  to  say?" 

"  What  should  I  say  ?  Do  you  want 
me  to  say  good-by  ?  Is  it  such  a  sweet 
word,  then,  that  you  are  anxious  that  I 
should  say  it  now  ? " 

Darley  knelt  beside  the  little  dusky 
figure  in  the  rocker.  How  sweet  it  is 
to  have  the  woman  you  love  speak  to 
you  like  this,  and  to  hear  her  voice 
tremble,  and  to  feel  that  she  cares  for 
you  ! 

"  No,  I  don't  want  you  to  say  good- 
by,"    he    said,  very  gently.      "  I   want 


you  to  tell  me  not  to  go.  Can't  you  see 
that  the  thought  of  leaving  you  has 
been  like  the  thought  of  eternal  dark- 
ness to  me  ?  I  love  you,  and  I  want 
you  for  my  own,  always,  that  I  may 
never  know  the  bitterness  of  good-by  !  " 

Miss  Charteris  turned  her  head,  and 
Darley  saw  that  the  gray  eyes  he  loved 
so  well  were  wet.  She  put  out  one  little 
white  hand  till  it  rested  on  his. 

"  Stay  !  "  she  whispered. 

After  a  while,  when  the  lamps — those 
horribly  real  and  unromantic  things — 
were  brought  in,  they  talked  of  other 
matters.  But  both  seemed  very  happy, 
and  ready  to  talk  of  anything.  Even 
the  mysterious  hood,  which  was  now 
completed,  came  in  for  a  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  inquisitive  Darley  learned 
that  it  was  for  a  "poor  old  soul,"  as 
Miss  Charteris  expressed  it,  who  lived 
in  a  wretched  little  shanty  with  a 
worthless  grandson,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town.  By-and-by  Miss  Charteris 
said  : 

"  I  have  some  news  for  you.  Bella 
was  married  yesterday.  Can  you  guess 
to  whom  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  answered  Darley,  al- 
most breathlessly.  Bella  was  the  Miss 
Charteris  of  the  cit}^  He  did  not  know 
whether  to  feel  glad  or  indifferent,  but 
he  was  free  of  the  gentlest  touch  of 
spleen.  A  woman  will  be  conscious  of 
a  twinge  of  pique  when  she  hears  that 
a  man  with  whom  she  has  had  some 
little  love  affair  has  married  some  one 
else.  But  Darley  was  not  conscious  of 
any  such  sensation. 

"It  was  very  quiet,"  continued  Miss 
Charteris.  "  At  least,  I  gather  so  from 
the  paper  which  tells  me  of  it.  Bella 
never  writes  me,  and  not  even  on  this 
occasion  has  she  done  so.  However, 
she  is  now  Mrs.  Lawrence  Severance." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Darley  in  a  superior 
tone,  which  testified  that  he  knew  some- 
thing about  it.  Then  he  mentioned 
having  met  Severance.  He  had  not 
said  anything  of  the  occurrence  before, 
not  caring  for  Miss  Charteris  of  the  city 
as  a  subject  of  conversation  with  her 
sister,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself. 

"  There  is  quite  a  little  story  about  it, 
you  know,"  continued  Miss  Florence." 

"  Lawrence,  you  know,  and  Bella  have 
been  lovers  ever  since  thc)^  were  so 
high,  and  Bella  was  Aunt  Mary  Spoon- 
er's favorite.  When  Aunt  Mary  died 
she  left  a  great  deal  of  money  for  Bella 
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when  she  should  come  of  age,  stipulat- 
ing, however,  that  Bella  should  have 
only  a  certain  allowance  till  she  was 
beyond  a  marriageable  age." 

''  And,  pray,  what  age  is  that  ?  "  asked 
Darley,  laughing. 

*'  I  should  not  have  cared  to  ask  Aunt 
Mary  tiiat  question.  The  reason  was 
that  Lawrence  was  the  son  of  an  old 
sweetheart  of  Aunt  Mary's,  who  had 
jilted  her  without  any  mercy  ;  and  so  the 
sins  of  the  father  were  visited  upon  the 
head  of  the  son.  '  Marry  Lawrence,  my 
dear,'  says  Aunt  Mary,  '  if  you  like,  but 
you  don't  have  my  money.  Florence 
shall  have  it  the  day  you  marry  Law- 
rence Severance.'  " 

Darley  started  as  if  stung.  "  Eh  ?  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  don't  understand  !  " 

*'  Then  listen.  '  Oh,  ho  ! '  quoth  Law- 
rence, when  he  grew  up  and  understood 
the  story.  '  So  that  is  the  way  of  love, 
is  it  ?  Well,  there  are  inore  fortunes 
than  Aunt  Mary's  in  the  world.'  And 
away  went  Lawrence,  nothing  daunted, 
to  win — what  I  hear  he  has  won — double 
the  fortune  that  Bella,  in  marrying  him, 
hands  over  to  me." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  this — 
money  comes  to  you  ;  that  you  are  a  rich 
woman,  in  fact  ?  "  Barley's  tone  was  al- 
most bitter. 

"  Yes  !  "  answered  Miss  Florence, 
gleefully,  and  clapping  her  little  hands. 
"  Aren't  jt'OU  glad  ? " 

"  Glad  ?     I  hate  it  !  " 

"Hate  it?" 

"  Yes,  hate  it !  I  was  glorying  in  the 
fact  that  if  I  won  you  I  would  marry  a 
poor  woman.  Now — "  Darley  did  not 
finish  his  sentence. 

"You  must  not  talk  like  that,"  said 
Miss  Florence  with  some  asperity.  "  It 
is  very  wrong,  and  it  hurts  me,  although 
I    know    I  should  be  pleased.     But   I 


know  you  love  me  for  all  that.  Money 
is  a  very  good  thing — God's  gift  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  use  it  well.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  that  we  can  dc 
with  Aunt  Mary's  money.  She  was 
very  good  herself  to  the  poor,  despite 
her  unnatural  dislike  for  Lawrence 
Severance ;  and  I  should  like  her  to 
know  that  her  mantle  had  fallen  on 
worthy  shoulders.  You  and  I  shall  use 
this  money  to  a  great  purpose." 

"  But  you  don't  know  what  a  happy 
thing  it  has  been  to  me,  this  thought  of 
winning  you  and  proving  my  love  by 
earnest  work  ! " 

"And  need  that  resolve  be  dissi- 
pated?" said  Miss  Florence,  gravely. 
"  You  shall  do  that.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done." 


Leonard  met  Darley  on  his  return, 
and  drew  him  into  the  light. 

"I  have  won  her,  Jack!"  said  the 
younger  man,  grasping  his  friend's 
hand.  "  The  sweetest  and  the  noblest 
woman  God  ever  made  !  " 

"  I  see  it  in  your  face,"  said  Leonard, 
huskily.  Even  Darley  could  not  fail  to 
notice  the  change  in  his  friend's  voice. 

"What  is  the  matter,  old  man  ? "  he 
exclaimed.     "  You " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  my  boy,"  Leonard 
answered  quickly.  "But  promise  me 
one  thing :  that  you  will  make  her  a 
noble  husband,  always — always  !  " 

Then  Darley  understood. 

"  Dear  old  Jack !  "  he  said  tenderly, 
"  What  a  fool  I  have  been !  Can  you 
forgive  me?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  my  boy 
— nothing.  But  you  must  always  be 
good  to  her.  But  never  get  angry  be- 
cause another  man  besides  yourself 
worships  your  wife." 
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Concluded. 


S  might  naturally 
have  occurred  in 
a  juncture  so  odd 
as  the  present  one, 
both  friends  at- 
tempted to  speak 
simultaneously. 

"I  wish  to  tell 
you,  Maturin " 

"  I've  something  to  speak  about,  Lor- 
rimore " 

And  then  they  both  paused,  staring 
at  one  another.  Lorrimore,  whose  tem- 
perament was  at  all  times  the  more  im- 
petuous of  the  two,  now  leaned  across 
the  tufted  arm  of  his  chair,  and  agita- 
tedly pursued  : 

"  What  /  want  to  say,  Maturin,  is 
something  that  I'm  only  too  afraid  — 
you'll  hate  and  despise  me  for  when 
you've  heard  it." 

'•  Why,  Lorry,  my  boy " 

"  Oh,  Maturin,  I've  been  the  sorriest 
of  scoundrels  !  One  morning  last  month 
I — I  behaved  toward  you  with  the  very 
rankest  villainy." 

"  Good  heavens,  Lorrimore  !  " 

"  Yes  —  I  can't  call  it  by  any  other 
name ;  I  conscientiously  can't !  And 
ever  since  then  I've  been  deceiving  you 
—  ah,  perhaps  you'll  say,  when  you've 
heard  everything,  that  deceiving  is  far 
too  weak  a  word  !  " 

Maturin  Meade  had  flushed  to  his 
forehead  and  then  grown  pale  again. 
"This  —  this,"  he  stammered,  "strikes 
me  like  some  curious  dream." 

"  And  well  it  may  strike  you  so  !  " 
cried  Lorrimore,  totally  misunderstand- 
ing. "  I  often  fail,  myself,  to  realize 
that  I  could  be  unprincipled  enough  to 
assume  your  name." 

"  To — assume — my — name  ?"  repeated 
Maturin,  in  a  strange  voice,  slowly  ris- 
ing. 

"There  —  you're  furious  at  me  al- 
ready ! " 

"  No,  Lorrimore,  not  furious  ".  .  . 
Maturin  dropped  back  into  his  chair, 
with  blank  consternation  on  every  feat- 
ure. "I — I  beg  you  to  go  on.  That  is  all." 

And  then,  with  piteous  precipitation, 


Lorrimore  obeyed  him.  He  told  how 
Mr.  and  Miss  Van  Twiller  had  appeared 
in  that  very  room,  one  morning,  and 
mistaken  him  for  Maturin,  whom  the 
servant  admitting  them  had  incorrectly 
stated  to  be  at  home.  He  narrated  how 
it  had  been  on  the  end  of  his  tongue  to 
correct  this  mistake,  when  two  forceful 
agencies  of  temptation  produced  their 
speedy  but  restrictive  effect.  The  first 
was  Lina  Gansevoort's  modest,  enchant- 
ing and  unique  attractiveness  ;  the  sec- 
ond was  that  too  evident  relentless  and 
imposing  watch-and-ward  under  which 
her  uncle  and  aunt  held  the  winsome 
little  damsel  at  their  side. 

"  If  ever  there  was  love  at  first  sight," 
continued  Lorrimore  in  woebegone  yet 
imploring  tones,  "  I  fell  a  victim  to  it 
then  !  These  two  old  Van  Twillers, 
Maturin,  had  never  really  asked  me  if  I 
— if  I  were  you  or  not." 

"  Indeed  ? "  fell  from  his  hearer,  neu- 
trally, while  he  stared  at  the  carpet. 

"  No  ;  they  had  taken  for  granted  that 
I  was  you.  The  old  spinster  quite  rudely 
deplored  the  necessity  of  having  Lina's 
portrait  painted  at  all,  poor  girl !  and 
regretted  that  the  measure  should  be 
compulsory  because  forced  upon  her 
guardian  by  a  clause  in  her  late  father's 
will.  And  then  the  chill,  metallic  voice  of 
the  old  celibate  uncle  chimed  in,  stating 
that  their  young  niece's  life  had  always 
been  an  extremely  quiet  one  and  that 
both  he  and  her  aunt  so  abominated  the 
new  folly  and  flippancy  of  metropolitan 
codes  and  customs  as  to  feel  unwilling 
that  Miss  Lina  should  mingle  at  all  in 
the  rabble  of  upstarts  who  now  called 
themselves  New  York  society,  until  she 
should  reach  an  age  of  much  greater 
discretion  than  that  which  she  had 
gained  at  present — say,  thirty  years,  or 
thereabouts.  Thirty  years,  Maturin — 
think  of  it !  I  looked  at  the  dear  girl's 
face,  infantile  and  yet  virginal,  with  its 
pink  upper  lip  like  a  curl  in  the  petal  of 
a  tea-rose,  its  tender  mutinies  of  gold- 
en curls  at  brow  and  temples,  and  its 
blue,  silver-tinted  eyes,  that  somehow 
(absurdly  enough,  you  may  decide)  made 
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me  think  of  two  bars  from  the  Evening- 
Star  song  in  "  Tannhanser."  I  marked 
her  flexilDle  and  graceful  figure,  which 
the  unmodish  garb  those  two  dragons 
had  clothed  her  with  was  powerless  to 
hide,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  here  was 
a  youthful  martyr  to  the  merciless  rigors 
of  provincial  caste.  All  this  flashed 
through  me,  Maturin,  in  a  few  brief 
moments.  And  meanwhile  those  meek, 
magnetic  eves  appealed  to  me  with  a 
potency  no  eloquence  of  my  own  could 
describe.  I  realized  that  here  was  the 
one  woman  I  could  love  and  be  happy 
with  (you  recall  that  we  have  often 
talked  together  of  our  coming  '  fates  '  ?) 
and  I  comprehended  how  hopeless  would 
be  the  chance  of  my  ever  seeing  Lina 
again  if  I  neglected  this  one  hazardous 
vet  feasible  means.  '  Do  it,'  the  dear 
eves  seemed  to  say,  and  like  a  rascal, 
like  a  madman,  like  a  fool,  like  anything 
you  may  please  to  call  me,  I  did  it  !  " 

At  this  point  Maturin  rose.  He  went 
to  the  fireplace  and  leaned  over  it,  with 
forehead  pressed  against  the  mantel 
and  one  lifted  hand  partly  concealing 
his  face. 

"You  did  it,"  his  voice  came  to  Lor- 
rimore,  behind  the  screening  hand ; 
"  and  what  followed  ? " 

Lorrimore  sent  a  despairing  look 
toward  the  concealed  face.  Too  pal- 
pably, he  concluded,  Maturin  Meade 
was  pierced  by  horror  and  disgust.  For- 
giveness could  not  be  dreamed  of.  But 
at  least  pity  might  be  sought  and  im- 
plored. 

"  Nothing  but  anxiety  and  remorse 
have  followed,"  Lorrimore  now  cried. 
"  I  go  there  every  other  morning,  and 
make  believe  that  I  am  preparing  some 
devilish  nonsense  that  I  call  preliminary 
sketches.  I  don't  know  any  more  about 
drawing  than  —  well,  than  you  know 
about  music.  But  I  see  Lina,  and  now 
and  then  I  snatch  a  chance  to  speak 
with  her.  The  Van  Twillers  don't  catch 
a  glimpse  of  my  portfolio  ;  it's  some- 
thing I've  borrowed  from  you ;  its 
blank  sheets  are  scrawled  over  with  the 
most  ridiculous  lines.  I  keep  telling 
them  (and,  alas,  Lina  is  just  as  much 
fooled  as  either  of  the  two  vigilant 
jailers  !)  that  I  have  sprained  my  right 
wrist,  and" — 

"  Your  rio^/if  wrist  I  "  now  shot  from 
Maturin,  as  he  thrust  a  hand  into  either 
pocket  and  quickly  moved  toward  the 
young   composer.       "  Oh,   it    was   your 


r7£-/it  wrist,  then  !  "  he  pursued,  with  a 
kind  of  wild  treble  break  in  his  voice 
as  he  paused  before  his  friend.  "  Mine," 
he  soon  resumed,  "  was  my  /e/f  wrist  !  " 

Springing  up  from  his  chair,  Lorri- 
more swept  the  speaker's  face  with 
searching  scrutiny.  He  was  beset  with 
a  fear  that  his  friend  had  either  sud- 
denly got  into  some  sort  of  hysteric 
state  of  anger,  or  that  he  had  concluded 
to  wrap  -his  reproaches  and  arraign- 
ments in  a  scorching  and  inexorable 
sarcasm.  "Maturin,"  he  cried,  with 
tears  in  his  breaking  voice,  ",do  you 
mean  that  j'ou  have  no  possible  pardon 
for  me  ?" 

And  then,  to  his  amazement,  Maturin 
threw  both  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Lorrimore,  Lorrimore  !  How  ex- 
traordinary it  all  is  !  We're  a  pair  of 
rascals  !  This  explains  all  the  odd  cool- 
ness between  us  for  days  past !  Come 
and  stand  here  with  me  beside  the  fire. 
I'm  cold  ;  I'm  shivering  with  —  with  — 
well,  if  you  please,  with  triumph  and 
satisfaction  !  "  He  now  dragged  Lorri- 
more Lynn  by  both  hands  to  the  big 
bearskin  rug  in  front  of  the  hearth. 
And  all  this  time  his  amazed  hearer 
had  been  swiftly  assuring  himself  that 
his  own  tidings  had  wrought  the  abrupt 
effect  of  a  dementia  no  less  unforeseen 
than  sorrowful. 

When  he  had  dropped  Lorrimore's 
hands  and  had  fronted  him,  Maturin  be- 
came much  more  coherent. 

"  I  can't  blame  you,  Lorrimore  —  I 
can't,  for  I  haven't  the  right !  " 
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"  Not  the  right,  Maturin  ?  What  on 
earth  do  yoti  mean  ?  You  —  5'OU  just 
spoke  of  triumph  and  satisfaction.  How 
can  you  possibly  feel  either  ?  " 

"  How  ?  For  the  best  of  reasons,  my 
friend." 

"Your  friend!  You  still  call  me 
that?" 

"I  shouldn't  presume  to  —  to  accuse 
you."  And  here  Maturin,  with  both 
hands  momentarily  flung  into  the  air 
and  a  smile  of  blended  irony  and  amuse- 
ment, added  tumultuously  : 


lie  Gansevoort,  Maturin  now  made  re- 
lentlessly plain  to  Lorrimore. 

Lorrimore,  dazed  into  silence  at  first, 
finally  found  a  voice. 

''  Can  this  be  possible  ?  Then  we've 
both  betrayed  one  another  ?  My  dear 
Maturin,  isn't  it  too — too  preposterous  ?  " 

And  then,  like  a  flash,  they  grasped 
one  another's  hands  and  burst  into 
shouts  of  strange  and  feverish  mirth  .  .  . 

But  the  more  serious  side  of  the  ques- 
tion soon  occurred  to  them.  For  a  long 
time  they  talked  quite  gravely  together. 
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"  Lorrimore,  haven't  I  told  you  that 
we're — we're  Sl  pair  of  rascals  ?" 

Lorrimore  receded  a  little.  It  was 
plain  that  he  now  quite  doubted  the 
sanity  of  his  associate.  "Yes,  Maturin, 
you've  told  me  so,  but  1  " — 

"  But  you  thought  me  out  of  my  head. 
Ah,  so  you  might  well  have  done.  Now, 
listen  "... 

What  we  know  concerning  Maturin 
Meade's  course  of  conduct  toward  Rosa- 


The  folly,  the  absurdity,  and  in  a  way 
even  the  pathos  of  the  whole  situation, 
with  its  complexity  and  yet  its  almost 
farcical  simplicity,  combined  to  present 
for  them  a  picture  in  experience  by  no 
means  trifling. 

"  There's  no  doubt  of  it,"  at  length 
said  Maturin  ;  "  we  are  both  in  a  horri- 
ble muddle  !  We've  behaved  idiotically, 
and  our  duty  is  to  beg  forgiveness  of 
the  girls  we  have  so  scandalously  fooled." 
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"  Mv  dear  fellow, "'  muttered  Lorri- 
more,  "  the  Van  Twillers  will  never  per- 
mit me  to  marry  Lina — never  !  " 

"Then  elope  with  her,"  said  Alaturin. 
"  You're  not  by  any  means  a  pauper,  and 
if  she'll  eonsent  to  marry  you  in  that 
fashion,  it  will  be  far  better  than  suf- 
fering the  anguish  of  losing  her  alto- 
gether." 

"  Elope  with  her  !  "  cried  Lorrimore. 
"  Good  heavens,  my  boy,  you  forget 
that  I'm  an  impostor  as  I  now  stand  ! 
She  thinks  me  somebody  else." 

"True,"  replied  Maturin.  "And  so 
does  Rosalie  think   mc  !    Oh,  the  whole 


prove  so  pitiful,  do  you  think  ?  Or 
may  he  not  prove  most  harshly  the 
reverse  ? " 

On  the  following  day,  at  about  eleven 
in  the  morning,  Mr.  Gansevoort  paid  a 
visit  to  these  two  young  gentlemen ; 
or  rather,  it  should  be  recorded,  the 
father  of  Rosalie  asked  for  Mr.  Lorri- 
more Lynn,  and  was  received  by  him. 
Gansevoort  was  excessively  angry  ;  Ro- 
salie had  given  him  her  fullest  confi- 
dence after  coming  back  home  on  the 
previous  night.  He  had  presented  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  telling  Lynn  that 
he  desired  no  further  attentions  on  the 


OH,  LINA  !   I've  cume  to  tell  you."  {p.  j62.) 


condition  of  things  couldn't  be  much 
worse  than  it  is  !  Well,  all  we  can  do  is 
to  confess  the  truth." 

"  And  be  despised  as  frauds  !  " 
"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  sighed 
Maturin.     "  It  seems  to  me  that  Rosalie 
will  be  pitiful  when  I've  told  her  every- 
thing." 

"  But   how  about  her  father  ? "  came 
the  answer  from  Lorrimore.     "  Will  he 


part  of  that  individual  toward  his 
daughter,  and  his  manner,  though  stern 
and  cold,  was  entirely  courteous. 

"Mr.  Lynn,"  he  said,  "my  daughter 
has  confessed  to  me  her  imprudence  in 
seeking  to  know  you,  and  also  the  ac- 
quaintanceship which  has  resulted  from 
her  foolish  step.  I  must  tell  you  frankly, 
sir,  that  I  do  not  wish  her  to  marry  a 
musician.     Of  course  I  know  the  place 
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you  hold  in  the  musical  world,  and 
merely  to  hear  your  name  is  to  under- 
stand just  who  you  are.     But " 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Gansevoort,"  here 
broke  in  Lorrimore,  with  a  pained  smile, 
"but  I  really  must  tell  you^  with  all 
possible  expedition,  that  I  have  never  in 
my  life  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
young  lady  to  whom  you  refer." 

Simeon  Gansevoort,  careless  and  lan- 
guid man  of  the  world  that  he  was,  now 
gave  his  yellow  mustache  an  irritated 
pull. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  he 
exclaimed.  "Can  it  be  possible  that  I 
do  not  address  the  gentleman  whom  my 
daughter  has  been  silly  enough  to  seek, 
to  flatter,  to  admire,  and — well,  if  you 
please,  sir — to  fall  stupidly  in  love 
with  ?" 

At  this  point  Maturin,  pale  and  agi- 
tated, swept  aside  the  drapery  of  the 
doorway  between  studio  and  music- 
room. 

"  No,  Mr.  Gansevoort !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  I,  Maturin  Meade,  am  the  suitor  of 
Miss  Rosalie  !  It's — it's  terrible  for  me 
to  make  this  admission,  sir,  but  no  other 
course  is  left  me.  I — I  feel  guilty  to 
the  very  soles  of  my  feet,  Mr.  Ganse- 
voort. I — I  don't  think  any  man  on 
earth  could  be  more  repentant,  either. 
Perhaps  my  real  name,  Maturin  Meade, 
may  also  be  known  to  you.  Pm  an 
artist " 

"And  a  very  admirable  one,"  Ganse- 
voort coolly  struck  in.  "  I  chanced  to 
have  bought  one  of  your  pictures  last 
year,  Mr.  Meade."  Here  the  speak- 
er polished  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  quite 
leisurely  with  a  handkerchief  of  much 
fineness,  and  then  put  them  on  with  a 
good  deal  of  composure,  which  he  some- 
how contrived  to  make  excessively  sar- 
castic. "  Pm  a  collector  of  paintings  in 
a  small  way,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  liked 
this  head  of  a  wood-nymph,  signed  with 
your  name.  It  seemed  to  me  cheap  at 
the  price,  Mr.  Meade — -but  your  late  con- 
duct is  perhaps  a  good  deal  cheaper." 

"  Ah,  sir  !  "  began  Maturin 

"  Excuse  me,"  Gansevoort  insisted  ; 
"  if  I  am  not  mistaken  you  have  had  the 
insolence  to  approach  my  daughter  un- 
der a  false  name." 

"  Under  my  name  !  "  cried  Lorrimore, 
though  with  a  stormy  sadness  that  made 
Rosalie's  father  start  and  stare. 

"  Really,"  said  Gansevoort,  "  this  is 
very    amazing."     He    spoke    with    ex- 


treme quietude,  and  still  remained 
seated.  "  May  I  ask  for  some  sort  of 
further  explanation  ? " 

"Ah,  you're  a  man  of  wonderful  self- 
possession  !  "  again  exclaimed  Lorri- 
more. "  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  ought 
to  be  frightfully  angry." 

"I  am,"  said  Gansevoort,  with  a  voice 
of  ice. 

"  But  you  show  it  most  calmly  !  " 
Maturin  now  almost  shouted.  "  Honor 
bright,  sir,  if  you  threw  something  at 
me,  or  attempted  to  use  that  cane  of 
yours  upon  me,  I  don't  believe  I  should 
offer  you  the  faintest  resistance." 

Gansevoort  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  crossed  his  legs.  "  I'm  not  a  man 
given  to  violent  measures,"  he  said,  still 
glacially.  "  Besides,  you  have  received 
my  request  for  an  explanation,  and  per- 
haps you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
grant  it." 

"  Let  vie  explain,  sir,"  burst  from 
Lorrimore  ;  but  in  an  instant  Maturin 
enforced  silence  upon  his  friend  by  a 
gesture  and  a  look. 

"  Mr.  Gansevoort,"  the  artist  then  be- 
gan, "  I  have  simply  to  tell  you  a  few 
plain  truths,  disgraceful,  if  you  will, 
and  to  myself  unutterably  mortif3'ing  !  " 

Maturin  now  went  on,  speaking  with 
great  earnestness  and  absolute  self-sur- 
render. But  no  sooner  had  he  ended 
his  impetuous  narration  than  Lorrimore 
commenced  another.  All  this  time  the 
placid  face  of  Mr.  Simeon  Gansevoort 
was  a  study  of  restrained  though  pal- 
pable astonishment.  And  at  last,  when 
Lorrimore  had  finished,  the  visitor  sud- 
denly rose  from  his  seat  and  walked 
toward  one  of  the  windows. 

Maturin  and  Lorrimore  glanced  at 
each  other.  What  did  Mr.  Gansevoort's 
conduct  mean  ?  He  had  concealed  his 
face  ;  they  could  only  see  his  back,  and 
that  trembled  as  if  with  some  serious 
perturbation. 

"He — he's  ill,"  said  Lorrimore  to 
Maturin. 

"  I- — I  should  say  so,"  came  the  reply. 
"Perhaps  we've  overwhelmed  him,  as  it 
were,  by — by  our  ttvo  recitals  !  " 

Both  friends  had  now  quitted  their 
chairs,  and  both  were  in  a  state  of  new 
and  forlorn  disturbance. 

"  Overwhelmed  me  !  "  here  sounded 
the  half-strangled  voice  of  Gansevoort. 
He  turned,  a  little  giddily  and  stagger- 
ingl}^  and  then  the  truth  burst  lapon 
his  observers.     He  was  convulsed  with 
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uncontrollable  laughter.  He  flung  him- 
self into  an  easy-chair  while  his  two  hosts 
watched  him,  and  then,  for  quite  a  good 
while,  they  had  the  chance  of  noting 
what  real  mirth  means  when  it  bubbles 
up,  forceful  and  irresistible,  in  the  soul 
of  a  man  whose  sense  of  humor  is  keen 
and  strong. 

"  You've  called  yourselves  a  pair  of 
rascals,"  at  length  broke  from  Ganse- 
voort.  "■  Ah,  if  I  were  uncivil  enough, 
my  two  dear  young  fellows,  I  should 
call  you  a  pair  of  geese  !  " 

"  Geese,  sir  !  "  said  Maturin,  biting  his 
lips  and  paling  a  little. 

"  Geese  I  "  echoed  Lorrimore. 

"  Oh,  well,  donkeys,  then,  if  you  pre- 
fer it !  "  cried  Gansevoort ;  but  he  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  not  to  regret 
those  last  words  and  promptly  to  apol- 
ogize for  them. 

This  he  did  while  holding  Maturin 
^.leade's  hand  in  his  own.  "  My  Rosalie 
ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  herself," 
he  stated,  "  for  having  sent  you  that  pho- 
tograph. Candidly,  I  think  the  girl  is 
dying  of  shame,  as  it  is.  Well,  you're  a 
brilliant  artist,  and  if  it's  true  that  you 
love  my  daughter " 

"  Love  her,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Maturin. 
"  I  adore  her  !  " 

"  Do  you,  indeed?"  said  Gansevoort. 
with  his  facial  muscles  yet  in  a  visible 
quiver.  "We'll  see,  we'll  see.  ...  I 
don't  say  I  forgive  you  yet,  but  perhaps 
I  may  later  on.  You've  one  immense 
point  in  your  favor :  you're  not  a  mu- 
sician ;  3^ou're  an  artist,  and  a  good  one, 
as  I  happen  to  be  aware." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  thanks  !  "  answered  Mat- 
urin, almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  I 
feel  sure  now  that  you  do  mean  to  for- 
give me  —  that  5^ou  will  permit  me, 
as  .  .  .  myself,  sir,  to  begin  my  court- 
ship all  over  again  !  " 

Gansevoort  pursed  his  lips  and  shook 
his  head.  "  My  permission,  Mr.  Meade, 
will  not  count  for  much,  I  fear.  If  you 
imagine  that  Rosalie  is  going  to  extend 
you  her  pardon  easily,  I  should  judge 
you  were  making  a  very  grievous  mis- 
take." 

And  Maturin  certainly  did  so  dis- 
cover. Xo  sooner  had  Rosalie  Ganse- 
voort learned  the  truth  from  her  indul- 
gent and  genial  father  than  she  flamed 
up  with  fiercest  indignation. 

''  Papa,"  she  cried,  "  do  you  actually 
luean  that  he's — he's  an  impostor  ?  " 

"  That's  decidedlv  ho^v  it  looks." 


Rosalie  burst  into  fiery  tears.  "  I  will 
never  marry  him — never  !  "  she  avow- 
ed. That  night  she  received  a  long  let- 
ter from  Maturin,  full  of  passionate  en- 
treaties for  her  pardon.  She  read  it, 
cried  over  it,  and  inclosing  it  in  a  new 
envelope,  redirected  it  to  the  writer. 
"  You  are  an  artist  and  quite  ignorant  of 
music,  my  father  tells  me,"  she  scrawled 
on  a  card  which  went  with  the  returned 
note.  "  Your  art  I  certainly  have  ex- 
cellent reason  to  admire.  Perhaps  if 
you  had  more  music  in  your  soul  you'd 
scorn  to  treat  me  as  you  have  done." 

She  told  her  father,  a  little  later,  just 
what  course  she  had  taken.  He  watched 
her  in  silence  for  a  while,  and  she  per- 
ceived that  his  eyes  were  full  of  a  brood- 
ing and  subtle  pity. 

"  So,  you've  broken  with  the  young 
man  forever  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  yes!  "  Rosalie  tried  to  say  very 
harshly.  And  then  she  added,  with  a 
rebuking  fall  in  her  voice  :  "I  should 
think,  papa,  that  you  would  be  very 
glad." 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  conduct  in  making  that  ad- 
vance to  him  !  It  seems  to  me  that 
you've  not  scolded  me  half  enough  for 
it!" 

"  My  dear  girl,  when  you  first  told 
me  of  it  I  shuddered  with  horror,  and 
afterward,  if  you'll  remember,  I  gave 
you  a  terrific  scolding." 

"  No,  no!"  contradicted  the  girl,  gnaw- 
ing her  lips.  "  You  behaved,  when  all 
is  said,  papa,  with  the  faultiest  sort  of 
leniency." 

"  My  dear  Rose,"  returned  her  father, 
leaning  backward  in  his  chair,  "is  it 
your  meaning  that  I  should  have 
soundly  boxed  your  ears  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ! — anything  !  "  she  re- 
torted, with  wild  petulance. 

"  But  you  forget,  my  dear,  that  you're 
a  girl.  And,  then,  I  Jiad  been  severe 
in  past  days  on  that  potential  musical 
suitor.  I  had  no  right,  child,  to  hold  him 
over  your  head  as  such  a  bugbear." 

Rosalie  stamped  her  foot.  "  Upon 
my  word,  papa,  I  believe  you'd  dislike 
him  for  my  suitor  just  as  much  as  you 
ever  did  if  he  hadn't  turned  out  to  be  an 
artist  of  whose  work  you're  fond." 

"  There's  a  great  deal  in  that,  dear," 
said  Gansevoort,  with  his  provoking 
composure. 

"  But  you  mustn't  like  him  !  "  she  per- 
sisted.   "  You  must  despise  him,  as  I  do," 
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Her  father  laughed.  "  You've  always 
been  wanting  the  moon  ever  since  you 
were  in  short  frocks,  and  I've  always 
been  trying  to  get  it  for  you.  The  only 
thing  I've  ever  denied  you,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  has  been  a  musician  for  a  hus- 
band." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  one!"  flared  the 
girl.  "  You  needn't  have  the  faintest 
misgivings  there  !  " 

"  No  ;  perhaps  you'll  prefer  an  artist." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  papa  !  you're  beyond  all 
patience  !  " 

"  My  dear  Rose,  it  7nay  be  that  j/ou 
have  not  patience  enough." 

Rosalie  tossed  her  head  in  great  wrath. 
"  Mercy  !  how  j'ou  appear  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  this  precious  charlatan  !  " 

"  Really,  I  think  him  a  very  nice  fel- 
low. He  is  doing  finely  with  his  paint- 
ing, and  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
gentleman " 

"  A  gentleman  !  Oh,  papa !  I  shan't 
speak  another  word  on  the  subject !  " 
And  Rosalie  swept  out  of  the  room  in  a 
grand  rage. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  see  her  cousin 
Lina,  down  in  Second  Avenue.  Mr.  Van 
Twiller,  as  it  chanced,  was  upstairs  with 
a  severe  though  not  dangerous  lumbago, 
and  Miss  Cornelia  was  not  at  home.  As 
the  two  girls  met,  a  kind  of  telegraphic 
flash  seemed  to  take  place  between  them. 

"Oh,  Lina  !  "  said  Rosalie,  "  I've  come 
to  tell  you " 

"  That  my  Maturin  Meade  is  your 
Lorrimore  Lynn  I  Oh,  Rosalie,  isn't  it 
the  very  strangest  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  in  the  whole  world  ? " 

"  Strangest  ? "  said  Rosalie,  with  scorn. 
"  Call  it  the  most  villainous  !  " 

Lina's  blue-sparkling  eyes  turned  sad. 
"  That's  a  very  hard  way  of  putting  it!" 

"  Not  at  all !  You  may  have  what 
opinions  you  please  about  your  bogus 
artist,  but  my  bogus  composer  has 
grown  simply  detestable  to  me  !  " 

Lina  gave  a  mournful  little  cry.  "Oh, 
don't  say  that !  Maturin — I  mean  Lor- 
rimore Lynn,  you  know — has  just  sent 
me  such  a  long  and  lovely  letter  !  He 
managed  to  get  it  into  Lydia's  hand, 
and  she  conveyed  it  to  me  without  the 
knowledge  of  either  Uncle  Arcularius 
or  Aunt  Cornelia.    It  was  so  pathetic  !  " 

"  Pathetic  !  "  sneered  Rosalie. 

"  He  told  the  entire  story  about  him- 
self and  his  friend." 

"  Really,  my  dear  ?  And  you  have  for- 
given such  gross  chicanery  ?  " 


"  Chicanery  ?  Oh,  Rosalie,  they — they 
could  neither  of  them  help  it !  They — 
they  were  led  on  by — by  something  they 
couldn't  resist.  I  know  that  Matu— — I 
mean  Lorrimore  (it  does  seem  very 
strange  to  call  him  by  this  new  name  !) 
was  tempted  only  through  his  great  love 
for  me.  I  cried  over  his  letter,  and 
pardoned  him  almost  before  I'd  ceased 
to  feel  amazed  at  it.  You  should  do  the 
same  thing,  Rosalie  !  "  And  here  Lina 
drew  forth  a  bulky  envelope  from  a 
pocket  in  her  gown.  "  Let  me  tell  you 
what  he  says  about  the  way  in  which 
your  , photograph  affected  his  friend." 
After  rapidly  opening  her  letter,  Lina 
shot  a  sudden  look  of  reproach  at  her 
cousin  across  its  unfolded  pages.  "  But 
I  must  tell  you  one  other  thing  first" 
she  now  announced  in  a  changed  and 
queerly  solemn  voice  :  "  Your  sending 
your  picture,  like  that,  was " 

"  A  brazen,  outrageous  piece  of  busi- 
ness !  "  broke  in  Rosalie,  with  unrelent- 
ing self -scorn.  "Oh,  I  grant  it,  Lina — 
I  ought  to  be  flayed  alive  for  doing  what 
I  did  !  But  that  does  not  excuse  him, 
you  know.  And  I'm  very  sorry  to  find 
you  so  thoroughly  romantic  a  little 
goose.  Of  course  you  should  never 
speak  to — to  the  real  Lorrimore  Lynn 
again.  I  never  intend  to  speak  again  to 
the  real  Maturin  Meade  ! " 

But  Rosalie's  intention,  as  it  soon 
turned  out,  faded  before  that  energy  of 
circumstance  of  which  her  good-natured 
father  soon  chose  to  make  himself  the 
agent.  Gansevoort  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  repentant  young  artist ; 
though,  after  all,  he  did  not  prove  him- 
self at  all  foolishly  hasty  in  bringing , 
about  a  meeting  and  a  reconciliation 
between  his  daughter  and  Maturin 
Meade.  He  possessed  a  kind  of  clair- 
voyant knowledge  of  Rosalie's  heart, 
born  of  his  excessive  love  for  her  and 
the  easy,  brother-and-sister  terms  of 
intimacy  on  which  they  two  had  long 
lived.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  girl 
hid  a  deep  and  womanly  love  behind 
her  indignation  and  chagrin.  Then 
came  his  earnest  desire,  actively  carried 
out,  to  discover  if  in  any  way  this  match 
would  prove  an  unsuitable  one  for  his 
child.  Finding  that  not  only  was  there 
no  real  stain  upon  the  character  of  Mat- 
urin, but  that  his  genius  for  painting 
was  coupled  with  an  excellent  social 
status,  not  to  speak  of  the  handsome 
income  derived  from  his  numerous  por- 
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traits  and  pictures,  Gansevoort  assumed 
the  role  of  a  genial  fate,  and  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  began  to  beam  with  all  his 
habitual  complacence  upon  a  troth- 
plight  about  as  happy  as  he  had  ever 
witnessed  between  two  kindred  souls. 

Rosalie  had  forgiven,  and  gained 
perhaps  the  sweetest  guerdon  such 
clemency  can  ever  bestow.  But  with 
poor  Lina  it  was  all  quite  different. 
She,  who  had  been  so  willing  to  forgive, 
now  dwelt  in  the  chill  gloom  of  her 
aunt's  and  uncle's  unpitying  frowns. 
Following  Gansevoort's  advice,  Lina 
and  Lorrimore  had  striven  to  melt  these 
two  stony  old  custodians  into  conces- 
sion ;  but  their  attempt  was  met  with 
only  derision  and  disgust.  "  I  will  go 
and  see  them,"  said  Gansevoort,  in  his 
gentle  voice  ;  and  he  went. 

He  found  thein  in  a  most  embittered 
state.  Lina  came  into  the  room  and 
kissed  him  and  pressed  his  hand,  at  the 
very  moment  her  uncle  Arcularius  was 
saying — 

"  It  really  seems  too  bad  that  in  a  case 
like  this  people  in  our  position  can't 
protect  themselves  by  the  police." 

"You  mean,"  replied  Gansevoort, 
"that  you  consider  it  illegal  for  Lina 
and  Lorrimore  Lynn  to  love  one  an- 
other ?" 

Miss  Cornelia  bridled  at  this  even 
more  than  did  her  brother.  "  You 
should  be  very  well  aware,  Simeon,"  she 
said,  "  that  by  such  a  sentence,  delivered 
in  the  hearing  of  our  niece,  you  inflict 
upon  both  of  us  a  severe  annoyance. 
But,  then,  you  have  too  evidently  come 
here  to  make  trouble." 

"I  will  make  trouble,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,"  said  Gansevoort,  rising.  "  You 
and  Arcularius  have  neither  of  you  the 
least  control  over  Lina,  who  is  now  of 
age  and  her  own  mistress.  Kindly 
recollect,  too,  that  I  am  as  close  a  rela- 
tion of  hers  as  you  are  ;  consequently,  I 
feel  myself  authorized  to  advise  her,  and 
I  do  so  after  mature  reflection.     My  ad- 


vice is  this  :  that  she  shall  marry  the 
man  of  her  choice,  in  spite  of  your 
august  vetoes." 

"  In  spite  of  them  !  "  wailed  Miss  Cor- 
nelia. 

^^  Marry  the  mountebank!"  rang 
from  her  brother. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Simeon  !  "  cried  Lina, 
springing  toward  him.  "  I'll  obey  you  ! 
I'll  even  leave  the  house  with  you  this 
very  day !  I'm  sick  to  the  soul  of 
trying  to  move  those  two  cold  hearts  ! 
If,  as  you  say,  and  as  I  well  know,  I'm 
now  my  own  mistress,  then  from  this 
hour  I'll  defy  a  guardianship  I  was  once 
grateful  for,  but  which  has  grown  to  me 
a  wretched  yoke  and  burden  !  " 

She  flashed  upon  the  two  Van  Twil- 
lers  a  look  of  defiance  that  made  them 
exchange  a  glance  of  savage  resolve. 
But  they  felt,  nevertheless,  that  their 
tyranny  had  ended.  Yielding  with  the 
worst  grace  in  the  world,  they  still  were 
forced  to  yield  ;  and,  later,  though  they 
sanctioned  the  betrothal  with  ill-con- 
cealed pangs  of  aversion,  they  sanc- 
tioned it,  notwithstanding. 

And  so  these  two  cousins  each  won 
the  husband  of  her  preference,  even  if 
by  a  course  of  true  love  that  ran  with 
the  oddest  and  most  twisted  of  cur- 
rents. And,  however  blamable  and  un- 
precedented the  method  of  courtship 
adopted  by  Maturin  and  Lorrimore 
may  seem  to  us,  one  fact  can  safely  be 
recorded  of  both  —  a  fact  redounding  to 
their  credit  and  also  breathing  of  their 
deserved  exculpation — they  have  each, 
for  several  years  past,  made  the  best 
and  fondest  of  husbands.  It  may  be  as 
true  of  all  of  us,  as  of  them,  that  we 
weave  a  very  tangled  web  indeed  "  when 
first  we  practice  to  deceive  ;  "  but  now 
and  then  the  hand  of  destiny  itself  (as 
in  the  instance  just  chronicled)  doth 
seem  kindly  to  fall,  with  an  unraveling 
and  order-bringing  kindliness,  upon  the 
turmoil  wrought  by  our  most  foolish 
acts. 
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F  all  Sport  none  is 
more  exciting,  more 
abundant  in  sur- 
prises, more  replete 
with  dramatic  situa- 
tions, than  hunting  the 
wild  boar  in  a  Louisiana 
forest.  This  may  seem  a 
rash  statement;  but  let  him 
who  doubts  enter  the  cane 
and  palmetto  jungle  of  the 
Creole  State,  accompanied  by  a  pack  of 
good  hounds,  and  he  will  never  doubt 
again,  and  he  who  takes  part  in  the 
entertainment  for  the  first  time,  will 
never  forget  it.  Compared  with  it, 
shooting  birds  becomes  tame,  killing 
deer  seems  murder,  and  fishing,  as  you 
think  of  the  time  wasted  between  bites, 
absolutely  spiritless.  While  chasing  the 
wild  hog  you  have  no  time  for  re- 
flection, no  opportunity  for  contempla- 
tion of  anything  foreign  to  the  sport ; 
but  you  may  have,  if  not  careful,  a 
chance  to  exchange  places  with  your 
game,  and  become  the  hunted,  instead 
of  the  hunter.  And  woe  betide  you  if 
caught !    You  will  get  no  mercy. 

For  a  man  suffering  from  ennui  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  relief.  Once  on  the 
trail  of  a  good-running  porker,  the  music 
of  the  hounds  in  your  ears,  the  spirit  of 
your  horse  aroused,  and  you  will  forget 
all  else.  The  wild  gallop  over  the  mag- 
nolia ridge,  the  plunge  into  the  stiff, 
dense  cane,  the  scramble  through  close 
palmetto  clumps,  the  boar  at  bay,  the 
chance  shot,  the  dash  for  liberty,  the 
rush  of  the  dogs,  the  rough-and-tumble 
fight,  the  tusking,  the  growling,  the 
stroke  of  the  knife,  and  all  is  over  with 
the  hog. 

How  you  have  fared  in  the  meantime 
depends  much  on  your  ability  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy's  tusks. 
If  you  don't,  sooner  or  later,  get  a  few 
gouges  from  the  swinging,  thrusting, 
cutting  ivory  of  his  upper  jaw — well, 
you  have  been  prudent,  but  you  have 
missed  lots  of  fun. 

One  charm  of  hunting  the  wild  hog  is 
that  he  "  fights  back."  And  right  royal 
battle  does  he  give.     Sometimes,  when 


long  worried,  he  abandons  his  position 
of  defense,  and  makes  the  attack,  not  on 
the  dogs,  but  on  you,  as  the  instigator 
and  chief  cause  of  all  his  troubles.  Then 
look  out !  He  comes  without  warning, 
like  the  bolt  from  a  cross-bow,  and  if 
you  are  afoot  nothing  but  a  "  death- 
shot  "  or  a  quick  "  shin  "  up  a  couple  of 
stout  canes  will  save  you. 

Over  a  century  ago  the  early  French 
and  Spanish  settlers  of  Louisiana  intro- 
duced the  hog  into  the  then  wild  terri- 
tory. When  chance  gave  him  his  lib- 
erty he  fled  to  the  forest,  and  neither  he 
nor  his  offspring  has  since  been  held  in 
bondage.  The  dense  jungles  of  palmetto 
and  cane  have  afforded  him  a  compara- 
tively safe  retreat,  and  there,  against  the 
roots  of  an  upturned  tree,  he  makes  his 
fight  to  the  death.  He  is  the  Montene- 
grin of  his  tribe,  and  though  others  may 
claim  and  invade  his  territory,  he  will 
give  them  a  warm  reception.  Young 
shoats  caught  and  penned  will  refuse  to 
eat,  and  wear  themselves  out  in  their 
efforts  to  escape. 

The  wild  hog  feeds  in  droves  of  from 
five  to  fifty.  Pickets  are  always  posted 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  feeding-ground, 
and  the  first  warning  you  have  of  his 
presence  is  a  sudden  loud  grunt  an- 
swered by  the  drove  ;  a  rushing  sound, 
a  spasmodic  waving  of  palmetto  and 
cane,  and  they  are  gone.  A  chance  shot 
at  a  retreating  tail  will  be  the  most  you 
will  get. 

Let  me  state  here,  however,  that  the 
wild  hog  is  not  the  legitimate  prey  of 
any  one  who  may  chance  through  the 
woods  with  a  gun.  All  owners  of  hogs 
running  in  the  forest  are  required  to 
register  their  private  mark  at  the  county 
or  parish  seat. 

Hogs  are  usually  marked  before  be- 
ing weaned,  and  the  operation  requires 
agility  and  tact  on  your  own  part  and 
still  more  on  that  of  your  dogs.  Only 
the  best  trained  hounds  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  Two  of  them  seize  the 
mother  by  either  ear  and  lie  alongside, 
taking  every  turn,  jump  and  lunge 
with  her,  as  if  all  three  were  harnessed 
together.     In   the  meantime  you,  with 
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the  assistance  of  the  younger  dogs,  are 
catching  the  little  ones  and  marking 
them.  If  the  mother  breaks  away — 
well,  yoti  had  better  do  the  same  until 
she  is  again  caught. 

How  well  I  remember  my  last  hunt, 
although  one  of  the  crowd  probably  re- 
members it  still  better.  The  day  was 
bright  and  warm,  in  the  latter  part  of 
November.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  mast,  and  the  hogs,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 

We  had  just  finished  our  plantation 
course  dinner:  rabbit  gumbo  with  mus- 
cadine wine,  broiled  baggas,  snipe  on 
toast,  curry  of  rice,  fried  chicken  with 
"  big  brown  "  gravy  ;  roast  'possum, 
stuffed  with  dressing,  and  sweet  potatoes 
on  the  side  ;  rice  pudding,  fig  preserves 
and  grape  pie. 

Four  of  my  friends  were  out  from 
town,  representatives  of  good  old 
Creole  families :  Hernandez,  La  Tille, 
Bruseau,  and  my  cousin  Renaud.  Our 
horses  were  saddled  and  waiting  at 
the  end  of  the  rose-covered  gallery. 
The  hounds,  called  up  by  a  few  sharp 
blasts  from  the  horn,  were  leaping 
around  us,  tails  wagging,  ears  flopping, 
each  giving  vent  to  his  approval  of  the 
programme  in  low,  sweet  sounds,  such 
as  only  a  blood-hound  can  utter  when 
pleased.  Black  Dick  and  yellow  Simp- 
son were  whetting  their  heavy  ma- 
chetes, or  cane-knives.  My  mother 
stood  in  the  doorway  watching  the  pic- 
ture. Behind  her  stood  "Aunt  Liddy," 
the  best  cook  in  the  parish,  her  old  black 
face  smiling  in  return  for  compliments 
passed  upon  her  dinner. 

Sister  Annie  was  mounted  and  waiting 
for  us.  Keep  her  from  the  hunt  ?  Not 
if  she  heard  the  horn  !  Emile  would 
cut  the  cane  and  vines  which  barred 
her  way. 

Suddenly  old  Beauregard  gives  a 
sharp  bark.  A  stranger  has  appeared 
at  the  gate — hardly  a  stranger,  either  ; 
it  is  Perkins,  the  insurance  agent.  No, 
Perkins  would  not  permit  himself  to  be 
a  stranger  long  in  any  locality.  Diffi- 
dence was  not  one  of  his  peculiarities. 

"  Good  afternoon,  everybody  !  "  he 
called  from  the  gateway.  "  How  about 
those  dogs  ? " 

Being  assured  that  they  were  not 
vicious,  he  came  up  the  path. 

"  Now,  I'll  bet  you're  all  going  '  hog- 
hunting.'     Just  my  luck  to  be  afoot !" 


"  Sorry,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  all  our 
horses  are,  as  you  see,  in  use." 

"  Yes,  too  bad  !  I  used  to  be  very 
good  after  hounds — chasedmany  a  jack- 
rabbit  in  Kansas,  but  never  tried  hogs. 
A  fellow  needs  a  horse,  I  suppose." 

"  There  is  Mary  in  the  corral,"  sug- 
gested Annie,  with  a  twinkle  of  mischief 
in  her  eye. 

"  Is  she  insured  ? — beg  pardon,  is  she 
broke,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Mary's  all  right,  if  you  can  once 
catcJi  her,"  remarked  La  Tille. 

"  I'll  catcJi  her,  if  that's  all,"  replied 
Perkins.  "Just  give  me  a  rope  and 
Mary's  mine,  sure's  my  name  is  Perkins." 

One  of  the  darkies  handed  him  a 
lariat,  and  we  all  followed  Perkins  to 
the  corral. 

Mary  was  an  old  gray  mule  with 
all  her  race  peculiarities  strongly  de- 
veloped. She  had  never  been  known  to 
stop  or  start  at  a  command.  When  the 
word  was  given  she  would  always  turn 
and  look  at  you  with  a  "wait  till  I'm 
ready  "  air  that  was  extremely  aggra- 
vating. This  whim  of  Mary's  had  to  be 
humored,  or  trouble  would  immediately 
ensue. 

There  she  stood,  tail  toward  us,  with 
her  head  in  the  shade  of  a  pecan  tree. 
Perkins  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the 
corral. 

"  How  do  you  work  this  noose  ? "  he 
asked. 

La  Tille  showed  him  now  to  hold 
it,  and  Mr.  Perkins  prepared  for  the 
capture. 

Perkins  had  one  peculiarity  which 
produced  a  kind  of  mental  shock  to  his 
auditor  whenever  displayed.  He  would 
assume  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  any 
subject,  and  then,  with  the  most  inno- 
cent look  imaginable,  ask  some  stupid 
question. 

"  Better  take  some  corn  so  she  won't 
suspect  anything,"  suggested  La  Tille, 
handing  him  an  ear. 

"  Good  idea  !"  assented  Perkins,  and, 
armed  with  a  lariat  in  his  right  hand, 
the  ear  of  corn  in  his  left,  extended  like 
an  olive  branch  toward  the  mule,  he  ad- 
vanced cautiously. 

"Easy  now,"  whispered  Bruseau. 

Mary  switched  her  tail  at  a  fly.  Per- 
kins looked  anxious. 

"  That's  all  right — only  a  fly,"  assured 
Hernandez, 

Mary  turned  her  big  head  toward 
us. 
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Perkins  paused  ctnd  thrust  the  corn  in 
her  direction. 

"Steady  now,"  called  Renaud. 

Mary  espied  the  corn  ;  she  turned, 
looked  at  Perkins,  and  then,  with  de- 
liberate calmness,  started  toward  her 
would-be  captor. 

"  Now  is  your  chance  !  "  shouted  La 
Tille. 

Perkins  threw  the  lariat.  It  missed  ; 
but  the  mule  came  on  just  the  same. 
Mary  grabbed  the  ear  of  corn.  Perkins 
made  a  move  for  the  corral  gate,  her 
long-eared  highness  following.  We  all 
laughed. 

*'  See  here,  folks,  this  is  a  put-up  job  ; 
that  mule's  tame." 

A  saddle  was  soon  procured,  and  Per- 
kins prepared  to  mount. 

"  You  may  need  a  whip,"  remarked 
La  Tille  as  he  climbed  the  field  fence 
in  search  of  a  switch. 

"  Is  she  skittish  ? "  asked  Perkins, 
holding  her  head. 

"  Oh,  no !  only  a  little  mulish  at 
times,"  replied  Renaud. 

La  Tille  returned  with  a  good  stout 
switch. 

"  There  you  are;  Dick,  haven't  you  got 
this  saddle  too  far  back  ? "  he  remarked, 
as  he  shoved  it  a  little  forward.  Simp- 
son gave  Mr.  Perkins  a  leg  up,  and 
raised  the  rather  stout,  short-legged 
little  gentleman  to  Mary's  back.  Per- 
kins stood  in  the  stirrups  a  second,  took 
the  reins  from  La  Tille  and  settled  him- 
self back  in  the  saddle  with  a  proud  and 
satisfied  smile. 

But  Mary  was  no  longer  the  patient, 
docile  drudge.  There  was  a  look  of 
mulish  malice  in  her  eye.  Her  ears  lay 
back,  pointed  direct  at  Perkins ;  her 
heels  were  throwing  sand  and  gravel  in 
the  direction  of  Mars.  Something  was 
the  matter  with  Mary. 

"  Stop  her  !"  cried  Perkins.  "  What 
the  [kick)  devil  is  the  [kick)  matter 
with  [kick,  kick)  her?" 

We  all  cried,  "  Whoa,  Mary ! "  but 
Mary  kept  right  on  with  her  gymnastic 
exercise.     Her  Southern  blood  was  up. 

"  Let  me  get  off !  "  Perkins  shouted. 

"Are  you  insured?"  asked  La  Tille; 
but  Perkins  disdained  to  reply. 

"  Take  your  feet  out  of  the  stirrups  !" 
I  called,  fearing  he  would  be  thrown. 
Perkins  obeyed;  but  Mary  continued  to 
kick  just  the  same.  With  one  violent 
effort  she  bounced  her  burden  out  of 
the  saddle  onto  her  shoulders. 


Strange  denouement !  Mary's  hind 
legs  were  down  on  the  ground  once 
more.  Her  ears  straightened  up,  and 
she  commenced  calmly  to  chew  the  ear 
of  corn  which  had  been  dropped.  La 
Tille 's  gympsum  weed  bur  had  worked 
from  under  the  back  of  the  saddle  and 
slipped  to  the  ground.  Perkins  followed 
suit. 

"See  here,  boys,  that  was  a  put-up 
job  on  me,  or  that  mule  ain't  properly 
broke." 

But  after  Simpson  had  readjusted  the 
saddle,  tightened  the  girth  and  ridden 
her  around  the  yard  a  few  times,  Per- 
kins' courage  came  back  to  him,  as- 
sisted, I  think,  by  a  few  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  from  my 
sister. 

Simpson  helped  him  to  mount  in 
safety,  and  we  started  two  abreast  down 
the  white  cotton  rows,  around  a  field 
of  waving  sugar-cane,  through  a  little 
grove  of  pecan  trees,  until  we  came  to 
the  rail-fence  separating  us  from  the 
woods.  Black  Dick  had  preceded  us  to 
this  point,  and  removed  the  rider.  Each 
horse  took  the  fence  easily,  as  did  Mary, 
in  spite  of  Perkins'  efforts  to  hold  her 
back. 

We  at  once  plunged  into  the  forest 
—  the  most  strangely  fascinating,  the 
most  weirdly  picturesque  spot  I  know. 
We  had  broken  in  upon  the  stillness  of 
death,  and  yet  all  was  life,  living  luxu- 
riance, perpetual  green.  But  few  trees 
drop  their  leaves  in  that  latitude  —  only 
alien  beech,  hickory  and  walnut — immi- 
grants from  colder  climes.  But  even 
these  were  green  fiow.  Jack  Frost  had 
only  nipped  a  little  ;  he  had  bitten  noth- 
ing as  yet. 

The  bright  carmine  cones  or  seed- 
pods  of  the  magnolia  nestled  like  red 
wax  tapers  in  its  dark  glossy  leaves. 
The  massive,  gnarled  live-oak,  the 
holly,  gum,  pecan,  all  locked  arms. 

Pendent  stalactites  of  Spanish  moss 
hung  gracefully  from  every  vine  and 
branch — a  silvery  fringe  draping  Na- 
ture's ruggedness. 

We  were  riding  along  the  edge  of  a 
magnolia  ridge.  Simpson  and  Dick, 
with  sharp  cane-knives  across  their 
shoulders,  were  ahead.  Perkins,  su- 
premely happy,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Mary  was  behaving  beautifully.  A 
dense  canebrake  was  on  our  right.  We 
had  seen  several  turkey  wallows,  but 
so   far   no  "hog  signs."      The   hounds 
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scattered  in  all  directions.  They  were 
trained  hounds,  five  of  them,  and  knew 
we  were  after  hogs,  and  nothing  else. 

"  How  are  you  getting  along  with 
Mary  ? "  I  called  to  Perkins. 

"Beautiful  !  "  I've  got  her  broken  in 
now.  I  knew  I  would  if  I  just  stuck  to 
her." 

Quiet  again  ensued  for  some  minutes. 

"This  is  real  exciting,  ain't  it?"  re- 
marked Perkins.  "  But  where  are  your 
dogs  ? " 

A  short,  sharp  bark,  away  off  on  our 
left,  came  in  answer.  Old  Dan  had 
struck  a  fresh  trail.  Beauregard  sud- 
denly tore  across  our  front  to  join  Dan. 
The  others  were  soon  with  him,  sending 
back  glad  yelps. 

Across  the  magnolia  ridge  we  gal- 
loped to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

"  Come  on,  Perkins !  "  I  called.  He 
came.  Mary  wouldn't  have  it  any  other 
way. 

The  music  of  the  hounds  was  delight- 
ful. There  were  heart,  soul  and  sense  in 
it.  If  the  trail  grew  cold  or  doubtful, 
the  time  of  the  music  slackened,  but  not 
the  burden  of  the  song.  It  told  of  joy 
and  triumph,  perhaps  of  vexation — sel- 
dom of  despair.  And  how  distinct  was 
each  of  their  voices — Dan's  and  Beaure- 
gard's— strong,  deep  and  serious  !  They 
were  six  years  old — veterans  in  the  war 
on  wild  beasts.  They  only  spoke  occa- 
sionally, with  veteran's  caution.  When 
tusked  or  in  bodily  pain  no  sound  came 
from  their  throats.  If  the  enemy  was 
pushing  them  hard  you  heard  no  whine 
— nothing  but  deep  breaths,  low  growls 
and  crunching  jaws. 

The  other  dogs  were,  in  comparison, 
pups,  but  they  were  brave.  They 
came  of  a  race  that  knows  no  fear. 
They  are  descended  from  the  blood- 
hounds of  Cuba.  They  will  fight  to 
the  death  any  beast  they  have  ever 
met,  whether  panther,  bear  or  wild 
boar.  They  are  young  and  enthusiastic 
in  the  hunt.  When  on  the  trail  they 
like  to  talk  all  the  time.  When  the 
enemy  is  bayed  they  are  kept  back  with 
difficulty.  When  he  makes  his  rush, 
they  are  the  first  to  seize,  the  first  to 
suffer  from  his  tusks.  If  badly  hurt 
they  will  howl,  but  it  is  with  rage,  not 
fear.  Give  up  ?  Run  away  ?  Never  ! 
They  die  first ! 

A  dense  jungle  of  palmetto,  cypress 
and  cane  lay  on  our  left.  Along  its 
margin  the  hogs  were  running  like  deer. 


A  novice  has  no  idea  of  the  speed  of  the 
wild  hog,  but  his  run  is  seldom  long. 
When  tired,  he  turns  into  the  thicket 
and  tries  to  escape  unnoticed,  or  hunt 
a  good  place  to  make  his  fight ;  for,  if 
found,  fight  he  must  and  will. 

The  hogs,  following  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  gave  us  a  good  run,  but  the 
dogs  were  close  on  their  heels.  Renaiid 
was  in  the  lead  now.  Annie's  horse 
had  got  hung  around  the  body  with  a 
sarsaparilla  vine  ;  Emile  was  freeing  it 
with  his  machete. 

Suddenly  a  bouncing  shoat  shot  from 
the  canebrake  and  bolted  across  the 
ridge  some  sixty  feet  ahead.  Diana, 
one  of  the  pups,  was  after  it.  Renaud 
drew  up,  pulled  his  heavy  colt  and  gave 
the  shoat  two  shots  in  quick  succession, 
one  of  which  tumbled  it  over.  But 
we  never  stopped.  One  of  the  darkies 
stuck  its  throat,  and  on  we  rushed.  The 
drove  had  scattered,  most  of  them  div- 
ing into  the  deep  jungle  on  our  left. 

Suddenly  came  two  quick,  eager  barks 
from  Beauregard,  then  an  awful  squeal- 
ing. He  had  captured  a  young  sow. 
Each  dog  was  following  one  or  more  of 
the  drove.  What  a  racket  came  from 
the  canebrake !  In  we  all  plunged  as 
best  we  could.  Dick  and  Simpson  cut- 
ting the  way,  we  got  there  at  last.  One 
of  the  younger  dogs  had  joined  Beaure- 
gard. They  held  the  sow  by  the  ears, 
hard  and  fast,  but  oh,  how  she  did  squeal 
and  fight !  No  one  dared  to  shoot  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  dogs. 

Catching  a  glimpse  of  one  ear,  I  saw 
she  was  unmarked  ;  so  I  gave  the  order 
to  Dick,  who  jumped  astride  her  back, 
reached  down,  and,  with  his  sharp 
sheath  knife,  cut  her  noisy  throat.  He 
got  a  slight  bite  on  his  hand  from  her 
jaws,  but  after  sucking  the  wound  for  a 
moment,  a  piece  of  old  shirt  fixed  it  all 
right. 

The  sow  was  dead,  but  her  avenger 
was  nearer  than  we  dreamed.  A  des- 
perate plunging  through  the  palmetto 
on  our  left  was  followed  by  short,  sav- 
rage  grunts,  and  with  an  angry  rush 
one  of  the  largest  boars  I  ever  saw 
charged  down  on  us.  He  had  heard 
the  squeals  for  help  and  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"  Quick,  boys,  climb  !  "  I  shouted. 
There  was  a  general  scrambling  in  all 
directions.  We  gave  him  a  few  shots 
from  our  revolvers,  but  none  apparent- 
ly took  effect.     Beauregard  and  two  of 
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the  pups  immediately  tackled  him,  but 
he  gave  them  an  awful  fight.  His  huge 
tusks  cut  deep  at  every  stroke.  The 
battle  in  the  cane  waged  wild  and  fu- 
rious. I  feared  for  my  younger  dogs, 
and  yet  could  not  well  help  them.  A 
few  sharp  blasts  from  Bruseau's  horn 
brought  old  Dan  and  Rusher  on  the 
scene;  and  how  they  did  pitch  in  ! 

The  old  boar,  strong  and  brave  as 
he  was,  soon  found  himself  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  as  he  couldn't  protect  his 
flanks.  With  one  mighty  rush  he  broke 
away  and  plunged  into  the  swamp,  with 
the  dogs  in  hot  pursuit.  Diana  was 
badly  hurt,  but  she  limped  bravely  after 
the  leaders. 

We  could  not  well  follow,  but  listened 
anxiously  to  the  running.  Several  times 
they  for  a  moment  brought  him  to  bay, 
but  he  broke  and  ran  again,  evidently 
in  search  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to 
make  his  last  fight. 

The  sounds  were  growing  fainter;  he 
must  be  a  half-mile  away.  Again  the 
noise  of  the  battle  arose.  The  dogs  are 
more  cautious  than  at  first.  Now  he  is 
running  again  ;  they  come  nearer  ;  the 
hounds  are  working  him  toward  us. 

Down  the  ridge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  us,  and  not  fifty  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  was  a  nest  of  up- 
turned trees,  stumps  and  branches.  Into 
this  retreat  he  had  plunged,  determined 
to  make  his  fight  for  life. 

"  Renaud,  we  must  kill  that  boar 
now,  or  he  will  finish  some  of  the 
dogs,"  said  La  Tille. 

I  agreed,  and  Ave  all  dismounted. 

"  Hello  !  "  There  was  Perkins,  still 
astride  the  mule. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  asked  Re- 
naud. 

"  I  have  been  watching  the  hog  you 
shot,"  he  replied. 

"  And  you  didn't  see  the  fight  in  the 
canebrake  ? " 

"  No  ;  but  I'm  going  to  see  this  one," 
he  answered.  "  They're  pretty  quiet 
there  now,  and  I  think  I'll  just  follow 
you  boys  in  and  see  the  fun." 

We   loosened  our  revolvers  and  en- 


tered the  jungle  afoot.  Perkins  turned 
Mary's  head  toward  the  dogs  and  said, 
"  Get  up!  "  But  Mary  didn't  move.  She 
preferred  to  remain  with  the  horses, 
which  Annie  and  Emile  were  holding 
for  us.  Perkins  dug  his  heels  into  her 
ribs  and  brought  the  stick  he  carried 
down  on  her  back.  Mary  turned  and 
gave  him  a  pitying  look,  hesitated  a 
moment  while  forming  her  plan  of  ac- 
tion, and  then  plunged  into  the  thicket. 
On  went  the  mule,  straight  for  the  scene 
of  action. 

"  Whoa,  Mary  !  "  called  Perkins.  He 
was  getting  too  close,  and,  worse  than 
all,  a  tough  vine  had  caught  him. 

"  Whoa  !  Whoa,  Mary  !  "  But  it  was 
useless. 

She  is  within  two  lengths  of  the  hog, 
whose  foaming  mouth,  glistening  eyes 
and  savage  grunts  bid  defiance  to  all 
comers. 

The  stretching  vine  has  dragged  Per- 
kins  off    the    saddle.     "  Whoa,    Mary ! 

D it,   boys,    somebody   stop   her  !  " 

But  Mary  never  stopped.  Perkins 
clung  to  her  with  grim  desperation. 
Suddenly  the  vine  broke,  the  mule 
went  on,  and  Perkins  came  in  a  heap 
to  the  ground. 

This  new  evolution  of  the  enemy  evi- 
dently decided  his  hogship.  With  a  sav- 
age grunt  and  rush  he  came  straight  for 
the  prostrate  agent.  But  old  Dan  and 
Beauregard  met  him  half  way.  Each 
seized  an  ear,  while  the  others  attacked 
his  flanks. 

"  Take  'em  off  !  Take  'em  off  !  "  yelled 
Perkins,  still  on  his  back. 

The  battle,  now  fiercer  than  ever, 
waged  on  all  sides  of  him  ;  tangled  up 
in  the  vine,  with  gnashing  teeth  and 
angry  tusks  playing  too  close  for  com- 
fort, Perkins  was  really  in  a  serious 
plight. 

We  all  made  a  rush  to  his  assistance, 
but  little  La  Tille,  the  author  of  his 
past  troubles,  got  there  first,  and 
placing  his  heavy  revolver  between  the 
fighting  boar's  shoulders,  fired.  The 
battle  was  over ;  but  Perkins  always 
swore  "  'Twas  a  put-up  job." 


SPEARING  THROUGH   THE   ICE. 


BY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


A  SHINING  February  morning  and 
a  great  \vhite,  shining  world — 
white  as  the  soul  of  a  child ! 
Over  it  all  an  infinity  of  flaw- 
less blue,  with  never  a  token  to  prove 
that  from  it  fell,  but  a  few  hours  before, 
the  world's  fair  garb  of  snow.  East- 
ward blazed  that  gold-faced  god  who 
makes  a  typical  winter  day  in  Canada 
the  wondrous,  indescribable  thing  it  is. 

It  was  cold  outside,  and  I  knew  it.  My 
arg"ument  with  a  deviled  kidney  had 
been  interrupted  more  than  once  by 
sharp  reports  like  pistol-shots,  which 
told  that  the  frost  had  touched  a  tree, 
or  started  a  nail  in  the  clapboards. 
When  the  kidney  had  acknowledged 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  moccasins,  heavy 
pea-jacket,  fur  cap,  warm  gloves  were 
donned,  and  forth  I  fared  to  find  what 
such  peerless  day  had  in  store.  The  air 
was  keen  as  Eastern  lance  and  glittered 
with  myriad  diamond  lights  ;  it  was  as 
exhilarating  as  iced  wine,  and  three 
chestfuls  of  it  started  me  running  down 
the  snowy  road  in  sheer  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits.  Presently  a  merry  jingle 
of  bells  sounded  and  a  merrier  voice 
exclaimed  :  "  Lookout !  or  I'll  run  you 
down." 

No  need  to  look  round,  for  I  knew 
the  voice;  so  I  merely  answered  :  "You 
couldn't  run  a  lame  dog  down  with  that 
old  skate  !  "  Then  I  ran  as  if  the  fiend 
was  on  my  track,  for  a  four- minute 
bay  roadster  and  a  dainty  Portland  were 
behind,  and  Jim  would  as  soon  do  what 
he  said  as  not. 

For  a  hundred  yards  we  had  it  hot  as 
we  could  lay  foot  to  snow;  then  I  heard 
the  dull  blows  of  flying  feet  and  a  sharp 


"  Hi ! "  and  dodged  aside  just  in  time 
to  clear  the  rush  of  one  of  the  tidiest 
gentleman's-roadsters  in  the  county. 

Jim  could  hardly  pull  up  inside  of 
fifty  yards,  for  the  good  bay's  blood  was 
hot ;  but  finally  the  horse  steadied,  and 
Jim  sung  out :  "  Come,  pile  in  here  !  I 
want  to  use  you." 

"What  for?" 

"  I'm     off    for    the    bay.     Spearing's . 
prime  and  we'll  have  a  try  at  it.    Every- 
thing's  ready  down  there — spears    and 
all  in  the  shanty — so  in  you  get." 

No  better  fun  was  wanted,  and  away 
we  jingled  through  the  town  and  thence 
westward  over  an  excellent  country 
road  toward  Mitchell's  Bay,  on  Lake 
St.  Clair,  famous  for  black  bass,  'lunge 
and  waterfowl  since  the  days  of  "  Frank 
Forrester." 

Mile  after  mile  our  game  horse  flung 
behind,  now  passing  fat  farms  —  great 
levels  of  white — now  waking  the  echoes 
of  dense,  shadowy  woods  with  the  crisp 
jingle  of  the  bells,  until  at  last  we 
reached  the  frozen  marsh  and  the  small 
hotel  beside  the  bay. 

Very  brief  time  sufficed  for  final  ar- 
rangements, and  we  were  soon  in  our 
shanty,  one  of  several  similar  in  con- 
struction that  were  scattered  over  the 
ice.  These  shanties  are  built  of  rough 
boards  and  are  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate two  men  comfortably  and  leave 
room  for  a  small  stove.  The  roofs  are 
high  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  a  short- 
handled  spear,  and  frequently  the  shan- 
ties are  mounted  upon  runners  of  plank 
to  facilitate  moving  from  point  to  point. 
It  is  comfortable  and  dark  inside  a 
shanty  when  once  the  door  is  shut,  for 
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there  is  no  window,  the  object  being 
to  exclude  all  light  save  what  strays  up- 
ward through  the  clear  ice-floor. 

When  a  shanty  is  ready  for  business 
it  is  stationed  on  the  ice  above  some 
known  shoal  or  channel  favored  of  fish  ; 
a  little  snow  is  banked  up  around  the 
house  outside,  and  an  opening  of  con- 
venient size  cut  through  the  ice  inside. 
This  hole  is  carefully  cleared  of  all 
fragments  of  ice,  and  when  the  shanty 
door  is  closed  one  can  readily  enough 
peer  down  into  the  haunts  of  iish.  The 
grandest  prize  to  fall  to  the  spearman's 
skill  is,  of  course,  a  "  'lunge,"  as  the 
muscallonge  is  termed,  and  to  attract 
his  lordship  within  striking  distance,  an 
artificial  minnow  is  attached  to  a  string 
and  caused  to  play  about  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  of  the  exposed 
water.  When  a  fish  of  goodly  size 
shows  within  safe  reach,  a  swift  thrust 
with  the  three,  four,  or  sometimes  five- 
tined  spear  secures  or  misses  the  game, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Jim  and  I  sat  side 
by  side  in  our  darkened  shanty,  gazing 
downward  steadily.  I  manipulated  the 
minnow,  while  he  held  the  spear  ready 
for  instant  action.  Below  were  soft, 
shadowy,  green  depths,  half -illumined  by 
a  weird,  ghostly  light  which  seemed  to 
come  from  nowhere  and  to  reveal  noth- 
ing. But  soon  our  eyes  seemed  to  focus 
properly,  as  it  were,  and  the  view  broad- 
ened. We  could  distinguish  faint  forms 
of  water-weeds,  and  once  or  twice  a 
gilded  perch  sailed  solemnly  across  the 
silence  below,  like  a  seared  leaf  wind- 
driven.  It  was  very  pretty  and  fasci- 
nating, and  I  swam  the  lure  minnow  in 
most  artistic  style  for  a  considerable 
time.  Then  something  came  !  It  came, 
it  saw,  it  vanished,  leaving  a  phosphor- 
escent gleam  in  the  water  to  mark  its 
lightning  flight.  I  had  barel}^  time  to 
note  that  it  was  a  sturdy  old  bass,  and 
Jim's  hand  hardly  closed  on  the  spear 
ere  it  had  gained  the  dim  whence.     It 


evidently  wanted  naught  of  the  minnow 
or  spear. 

More  time  passed,  and  then  came  a 
pickerel.  Slow  and  shining  he  floated 
upward,  his  wall-eyes  glowing  on  the 
fancied  prey,  and  Jim  poked  fun  into 
him  vigorously ;  and  the  pointed  joke 
was  too  much  for  pickerel  self-control, 
and  he  let  his  life  slip  away  in  his 
excitement.  Three  or  four  more  were 
taken  in  the  same  fashion  within  the 
hour,  and  they  were  all  fine  fish  of  their 
kind.  Then  Jim  insisted  that  I  should 
take  the  spear  and  let  him  play  the  lure. 

For  half  an  hour  I  sat  and  stared  at 
the  water.  Then  I  yawned  and  filled 
my  pipe  anew,  and  then  it  may  be  that 
I  fretted  at  the  hard  lu-ck  on  general 
principles.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  pres- 
ently spied  something  which  roused 
all  the  fierce  impulse  of  sport  in  me. 
Jim  saw  it  too,  and  he  played  his  min- 
now a  trifle  farther  away. 

From  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  ice 
crept  something  that  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  the  toe  of  an  old  rubber  boot, 
surrounded  by  a  luminous  halo.  Far- 
ther and  farther  it  crept,  so  slowly  that 
it  seemed  scarce  to  move,  until  it  showed 
a  greener  cast  and  bony  ridges.  Then 
the  gleam  in  the  water  increased,  and 
we  saw  two  terrible  eyes  that  glowed 
like  wee  incandescent  lamps.  Then  Jim 
suddenly  lowered  his  minnow  a  few 
inches,  the  apparition  glided  forward, 
and  I  drove  the  spear  downward  with 
all  the  force  and  speed  my  arm  could 
impart.  Through  the  wooden  handle  I 
felt  the  crush  and  grind  of  steel  through 
bones,  and  knew  'twas  well.  The  shaft 
swept  round  in  response  to  a  failing, 
swirling  rush,  and  we  promptly  lifted 
from  the  hole  a  dead  fish,  for  the  spear 
had  cut  the  spine  just  at  the  junction 
with  the  head.  The  fish  was  by  no 
means  as  heavy  as  many  I  have  seen, 
but  it  was  large  enough  for  our  ambi- 
tion, and,  best  of  all,  we  had  it  safe. 


A   BLANK    DAY. 


BY    MILDRED    H.    G.    DARBY. 


THERE  was  no  use  in  disguising-  the 
fact :  we  had  drawn  our  last  cover 
— blank  !  The  sun  was  inclin- 
ing toward  the  heavy  clouds  on 
the  horizon,  telling  us  that  it  was  past 
two  o'clock  on  a  wild  afternoon  ;  so, 
surely,  all  thoughts  of  sport  must  now 
be  given  up  for  the  day. 

'  "Arrah,  yer  ladyship,  siire  an'  it's  not 
to  home  ye'll  be  going?  His  lordship 
must  put  the  hounds  into  that  wee  bit 
of  gorse  beyant  the  Knock !  There's 
a  fox  just  after  leaving  it,"  asserted 
^lickev  Dwane,  horse-breaker  to  the 
neighborhood,  as  he  jumped  from  his 
saddle  to  ease  the  "young  one,"  who 
he  had  been  larking  over  every  avail- 
able obstacle  as  w^e  went  froin  cover  to 
cover. 

''  Yes,  Lady  Nora,"  said  Captain  Des- 
pard,  adding  his  entreaties  to  Mickey's, 
"  do  petition  your  brother  to  give  us 
another  chance  !  It  is  no  distance  to 
the  gorse." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  and  trotted  Sat- 
anella  up  to  where,  looking  highly  dis- 
consolate, my  brother  Richard  stood 
amongst  his  hounds,  taking  council  with 
Jamie,  our  old  huntsman,  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  taking  the  dispirited  pack 
home. 

"  All  right,  old  lady,"  he  answered ; 
"  so  be  it !  We'll  try  the  gorse,  and  now, 
Mickey,  if  you're  wrong,  a  plague  on 
the  whole  race  of  horse-breakers  !  " 

"  More  power  to  you,  me  lord  !  "  shout- 
ed Mickey,  jubilantly,  as  he  mounted 
the  plunging  "young  one."  "  Sure,  an' 
there  never  was  an  Earl  of  Ballybritt 
yet -that  was  not  a  sportsman  entoirely  !  " 

There  are  only  Dick  and  I  left  now 
to  take  care  of  each  other.  Mother 
died  when  I  was  bom,  and  father  last 
year,  leaving  Dick  my  sole  guardian. 
As  he  was  then  only  just  of  age,  and 
I  was  seventeen,  all  our  relatives  cried 
out  against  our  living  alone,  but  we 
managed  beautifully,  and  neither  of  us 
wished  for  any  other  arrangement — un- 
til lately. 

I  could  not  hide  from  myself  any 
longer  that  Dick  loved  cousin  Ida  more 
than  me,  and  I  feel  sure  he  would  have 
asked  her  to  marry  him  before  now, 
only  he  is  afraid  of  what  I  will  feel. 
Heigho  !  I  didn't  think  I  wanted  to 
marr}^   any   one,  but  somehow  I  have 


learned  to  sympathize  with  my  brother  ! 

"  Now  smile,  and  bring  us  luck.  Lady 
Nora,"  said  Captain  Despard  as  he 
ranged  up  alongside  me,  cantering  over 
the  springy  turf  between  us  and  the 
gorse.  He  smiled,  himself,  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  plain  face  looked  almost  hand- 
some. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  foxes  won't  be 
at  home  to  look  at  any  smiles  of  mine," 
I  retorted,  laughing.  "  Remember  that 
they  are  very  hard-hearted  and  headed 
beasts  ! " 

"  I  only  wish  I  were  more  like  a  fox, 
then,"  he  answered  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
find  my  heart  and  my  head  fail  me 
often  now." 

"  Yoicks,  f 'rard,  my  beauties  ;  Rattler, 
Banker,  get  on  to  him,  lads  !  Hi,  Mel- 
ody, f'rard  !  "  Jamie's  whip  cracked, 
and  a  dismal  yelp  from  lazy  "  Laven- 
der "  hastened  the  movements  of  the 
pack,  who  rushed  into  cover,  whilst  we 
stood  anxiously  round. 

A  few  moments'  silence  ;  hope  sank 
into  despair,  when,  almost  to  our  sur- 
prise, and  much  to  our  delight,  we 
heard  one  hound  give  a  whimper  ;  then 
two  or  three  more  spoke  to  a  scent,  and 
then,  oh,  unspeakable  bliss  !  a  ringing 
"Gone  away  !  "  from  the  far  side  of  the 
cover  told  us  that  our  fox  had  broken. 

There  was  no  need  to  wait  for  the 
hounds  to  be  put  on  the  line  ;  they  were 
at  his  heels  with  a  burning  scent,  hunt- 
ing so  close  that  "  a  sheet  would  have 
covered  the  pack  ! "  Away  we  went 
•  after  them,  down  by  the  right  of  the 
gorse,  through  a  large  grass  field,  then 
over  a  nice  four-foot  stone  wall  into  an- 
other great  pasture.  The  pace  was  ter- 
rific. Some  small  fences  were  cross- 
ed in  our  horses'  strides,  then  a  bank 
almost  anyhow,  a  gap  next,  and  then  a 
straggling,  ugly  bullfinch  led  us  into  an 
acre  of  plow,  beyond  which,  through 
a  handy  gate,  which  a  grinning  "col- 
leen "  held  open  for  us,  we  came  on 
to  the  best  of  all  our  country  —  large 
meadows  fenced  with  clean,  big  doubles 
and  occasional  walls. 

We  had  run  now  for  fifteen  minutes 
without  a  check  ! 

Satanella  was  going  grandly,  and  had 
not  made  a  mistake.  She  took  me  a 
trifle  too  fast  at  the  walls  for  my  taste, 
but   seemed   to    measure   her   distance 
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exactly,  for  when  we  reached  them  she 
jumped  like  a  deer,  and  at  the  banks, 
too,  it  was  beautiful  to  feel  her — like  a 
cat  in  agility — leap  on  to  the  top,  and, 
changing'  her  feet  in  a  second,  spring 
over  the  great  dark  grips,  landing  with 
plenty  of  room  to  spare. 

To  my  left  rode  Dick  and  Jamie, 
leading  by  about  thirty  yards,  and  to 
my  right  Captain  Despard,  and  behind, 
trailing  at  longer  and  longer  intervals, 
the  rest  of  the  field.  Dick  had  looked 
back  at  every  fence  to  see  if  I  was 
safely  over.  Now  I  saw  him  put  up 
his  hand,  and  knew  that  something  big 
was  before  us,  and  big  and  nasty  it  was 
— a  deep- cut  drain  on  the  near  side,  and 
a  bad  landing  on  the  far  side,  with  a 
high,  rotten,  razor-edged  bank  between. 

"  Now,  Satanella,  my  beauty,  go  care- 
fully," I  whispered  as  I  watched  Dick 
get  over  safely,  the  treacherous  bank 
crumbling  under  his  gray's  hoofs  ;  but 
with  a  scramble  they  got  over.  My 
turn  then  —  the  mare  bounded  like  a 
deer,  on  and  off,  and  a  shout  of  approval 
greeted  her  performance  from  the  on- 
looking  peasants,  who,  forsaking  their 
plows  and  horses,  had  rushed  to  watch 
the  "leping." 

But  I  was  scarcely  over,  myself,  when, 
to  my  horror,  I  heard  a  crash  on  my 
right,  and  saw  a  confused  mass  of  man 
and  horse  come  crushing  into  the  grip, 
and  a  pink  coat  gleamed  between  the 
cruel  steel-bound  hoofs. 

Great  heavens  !  It  was  Jack  Despard. 
I  turned,  absolutely  sick  with  fear,  as  I 
pulled  my  mare  round,  to  find,  I  feared, 
my  friend  kicked  out  of  recognition. 
But,  instead,  to  my  infinite  relief,  I  saw 
him  crawl  from  under  his  horse,  muddy' 
enough,  but  apparently  without  broken 
bones. 

"  Not  hurt  a  bit,  Nora,  dear ! "  he  cried, 
seeing  my  white  face,  "  and  I  will  get 
my  horse  out  in  a  second.  Go  on.  I 
will  catch  you  up." 

I  am  sure  Satanella  knew  what  a 
weight  was  off  my  heart,  as  she  flew 
along,  and  my  cheeks  must  have  tingled, 
such  joy  came  over  me  at  Jack's  uncon- 
ventional speech.  However,  I  had  no 
time  for  such  ruminations,  for,  owing 
to  a  slight  check,  the  rest  of  the  field 
nearly  caught  us  up. 

Mrs.  Ponsonby,  with  her  hands  down 
and  her  teeth  clenched,  was  bucketing 
her  grand  bay  to  pass  me,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  ride  "very  jealous"  in  my 


wake.  If  I  had  fallen,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  jumped  on  me.  I  could 
imagine  her  heel  going,  as  she  drove 
the  spur  home.  The  bay  spurted,  but 
Satanella  declined  to  yield  her  lead  to 
any  one,  and  in  two  more  fields  I  was 
with  the  hounds  again. 

They  had  to  hunt  very  carefully  over 
some  cold  plow  for  a  bit,  but  picked 
up  the  line  on  the  grass,  and  then  raced 
on  again — two  more  walls  and  a  bank 
with  plashed  bushes  on  the  top.  Satan- 
ella flew  it,  with  several  feet  to  the  good, 
but  the  overridden  bay  blundered,  lost 
his  stride  and  fell,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  shoot- 
ing over  his  head,  clear  over  the  bank 
itself.  I  saw  her  spring  to  her  feet  and 
make  a  grab  at  her  reins ;  so,  with  an 
easy  conscience,  I  raced  on. 

What  was  that  stealing,  mud-stained 
and  panting,  along  the  hedge  ?  The 
pack  saw  him,  too,  as  slower  and  slower 
the  fox  crept.     Done  to  a  turn  ! 

A  yell,  and  they  were  on  him  ;  one 
vicious  snap  at  the  leading  hound,  and 
he  was  rolled  over  after  a  gallant  run 
of  forty  minutes  with  one  check. 

"  Whoo-whoop,  hear  him,  hear  him, 
worry,  worry  I  "  It  was  soon  over,  and 
a  grinning  mask  on  Dick's  saddle  and 
one  more  brush  to  my  credit  are  all  that 
are  left  of  as  brave  a  fox  as  "  ould  Ire- 
land "  ever  held, 

"  Well  ridden,  old  girl !  "  was  Dick's 
comment.  Then  he  added,  rather  sheep- 
ishly :  "  You  ride  on  home.  I  am  going 
round  by  the  manor,  as  I  promised  Ida 
the  next  mask  we  got."  So  he  departed, 
and  I  knew  cousin  Ida  would  keep  him 
for  dinner. 

"Will  you  have  a  very  dirty  escort. 
Lady  Nora  ? " 

"I'm  so  glad  you  were  not  hurt,  and 
your  good  nag  all  right  too  !  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  having  had  that 
fall  a  bit,  for  I  saw  in  your  face  that 
you  cared.  I  must  speak  out  now,  for, 
oh,  child,  you  have  stolen  my  heart !  " 

The  bank  of  clouds  on  the  horizon 
had  grown  red  and  dark  again  before 
we  got  home.  Jack  lifted  me  off  my 
horse  at  the  hall  door,  and — well,  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  own  it — he  kissed  me. 

When  Dick  came  home  he  said  to  me  : 

"  Nora,  I've  news  for  you  !  Don't  be 
angry,  ducky,  but  Ida  has  promised  to 
marry  me  !  " 

"  Dick,"  I  answered,  "  I've  news  for 
you  !  Don't  be  angry,  old  boy,  but  I've 
promised  to  marry  Jack  Despard  !  " 


A   DAY    WITH    OUAIL    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA. 


BY    CLAUDE    PRESCOTT. 


W 


'E    are    all    familiar 
with  the  American 
qiiail,  or  partridge. 
"  Bob  White  "  he  is 
sometimes  called   by  rea- 
son of  the  peculiar  love- 
note  with  which  he  woos 
his  feathered  mate,  when 
the  year  is  in  its  youth  and 
the  death-dealing  gun  lies 
peacefully    in   its   leather 
case. 

Aye  !  we  all  know  him, 
the  gamest  bird  that  flies  ! 
Some  of  us  know  him  best 
after  he  has  given  up  his 
little  brown  ghost,  and  the  cook  has  laid 
him  out  on  a  piece  of  crisp  buttered 
toast ;  there  he  lies  in  state.  Now,  I  say, 
let  us  drink  to  him  in  Lafitte's  best  vint- 
age, then  bury  him  with  all  the  honors 
he  deserves. 

It  was  a  bright,  frosty  morning  in  the 

early  part  of  November,  when  B and 

myself  sallied  forth,  gun  in  hand,  leav- 
ing behind  us  one  of  those  charming  old 
colonial  mansions  which  had  escaped  the 
devastating  war.  We  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  soi-disant  gamekeeper,  black 
as  midnight,  who,  Judas-like,  kept  the 
bag,  and  was,  moreover,  an  excellent 
marker.  The  dogs — one  of  them  a  fine 
old  pointer — frisked  around  in  high  glee. 
We  experienced  that  exhilarating 
"  can't  miss  "  sort  of  feeling,  well  known 
to  sportsmen  on  first  starting  out  ;  but 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  attractions 
of  Delmonico's  and  subsequent  late 
hours,  I  know  not,  but  later  on  in  the 
day  we  were  constrained  to  acknowledge 
"  that  tired  feeling  "  one  reads  of  in  the 
advertisements. 

The  dogs  soon  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness, and  we  had  partially  covered  some 
likely  ground,  when  the  old  pointer, 
after  feathering  about  in  a  suspicious 
manner,  suddenly  stiffened  out  as 
though  carved  in  stone.  The  other  dog 
caught  sight  of  him  in  a  moment,  and 
barked  in  fine  style. 

What   a  picture  they  made  !     vSome- 

thing  to  dream  about — but  to  the  point. 

We  walk   up  steadily,  while  the  old 


dog  gives  an  occasional  backward 
glance,  as  much  as  to  say — "  hurry  up, 
here  they  are." 

Toho  !     Steady,  Don. 

One  step  more  and — whir-r-r — bang  ! 
bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  Only  a  few  feath- 
ers float  upon  the  air. 

As  the  bevy  disappears  in  a  neighbor- 
ing cedar  thicket  I  could  have  sworn 
that  I  had  both  birds  covered. 

We  both  growled,  on  general  prin- 
ciples. The  gamekeeper  suggested  that 
we  had  "  skeered  'em  mighty  bad."  The 
dogs  looked  disgusted.  Hoping  for  bet- 
ter luck  next  time,  we  conclude  to  fol- 
low the  bevy,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
enter  the  cover  and  push  our  way  cau- 
tiously through  the  cedars.  Whir  ! 
bang  !  I  cut  a  young  cedar  in  two,  but 
this  is  all.  A  shot  on  the  left,  however, 
followed  by  a  cheerful  "  got  him  that 
time,"  announces  that  my  friend  has 
been  more  successful. 

For  another  ten  minutes  we  keep  up 
a  desultory  fare,  and  then  agree  that  the 
cover  is  too  beastly  thick. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  meet  the  man 
who  "  never  misses."  I  should  like  to 
give  this  allegorical  person  a  dozen 
cartridges,  put  him  in  a  cedar  thicket 
among  a  scattered  bevy,  and  how  many 
birds  would  he  account  for  to  his  brother 
sportsmen  ?     Twelve  ? 

As  we  near  the  edge  of  the  timber  a 
woodcock  rises,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  up  all  night,  zig- 
zags jauntily  away  ;  promptly  arrested, 
however,  he  is  placed  carefully  in  the 
bag,  a  sad  lesson  to  other  dissipated 
revelers. 

We  are  somewhat  elated  over  our 
latest  acquisition,  from  other  than  gas- 
tronomic reasons.       B says  that  a 

woodcock  reminds  him  of  "  the  one  sin- 
ner that  repenteth,"  and  is  proceeding 
to  explain  the  parallel,  when — "  Scaape  ! 
scaape  !  " — a  jacksnipe  twists  round  to 
his  side  and  flies  off  up  wind.  Bang  go 
both  barrels,  but  with  no  result.  The 
snipe,  after  soaring  almost  out  of  sight, 
suddenly  concludes  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  rather  a  joke,  and  accordingly 
darts    down    close    to    the    spot    from 
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whence  he  rose.     This  is  too  much  for 

B ,  who  stalks  up  with  blood  in  his 

eye.  The  snipe  again  essays  to  rise,  and 
reiterates  his  previous  remark  ;  but  this 
time   the  joke   and  the  joker  fall  flat. 

B gathers  him  in  with  a   smile  of 

triumph,  and  the  facetious  remark  that 
he  didn't  e-scaape  that  very  time. 

Having  heard  this  time-honored  jest 
under  similar  conditions  I  naturally  ig- 
nored it.  Not  so  our  gamekeeper,  who, 
convulsed  with  laughter,  continued  to 
repeat  it  to  himself  at  intervals  through- 
out the  day. 

But  where  are  the  dogs  all  this  time  ? 
poor  fellows,  they  don't  see  much  fun 
in  snipe.  Ah  !  there  they  are,  ranging 
that  hill-side,  and,  moreover,  it  seems  as 
though  something  were  in  the  wind, 
for  with  heads  up  and  sterns  lowered, 
they  are  drawing  toward  some  ragweed 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill.     Suddenly  they 

stop.   "  Birds,  for  a  dollar  !  "  says  B- . 

As  we  scramble  up  the  hill,  the  ground 
is  rough  and  we  are  scant  of  breath  ;  but 
excitement  helps  us  on,  and  at  last  we 
arrive,  pumped  but  ready.  A  large  bevy 
rises  and  we  get  a  right  and  left  apiece, 
and  life  seems  worth  the  living.  The 
powder  is  perhaps,  after  all,  pretty  fair, 
and  doubtless  the  shot  is  chilled. 

The  birds  having  sped  across  the  val- 
ley and  topped  the  opposite  ridge,  it  is 
deemed  useless  to  follow  them.  I  pro- 
pose lunch,  and  the  motion  is  carried 
— but  there  ig  no  water  on  the  ridge. 
Beer  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  we 
haven't  it ;  we  have  nothing  but  a  con- 
suming thirst,  so  we  jog  leisurely  down  to 
the  "  branch  which  runs  through  the  hol- 
low, and  proceed  to  overhaul  the  nigger." 

What  a  miserable  lunch  ! 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  true 
sportsman  does  not  care  what  he  eats 
when  he  is  out  shooting.  This,  like 
many  a  sophistry  of  the  kind  is  falla- 
cious to  a  degree. 

I  venture  to  say  that  we  —  and  we 
considered  ourselves  true  sportsmen  — 
would  not  have  refused  giesler,  bien 
frappd^  and  chicken  salad,  if  it  had  been 
offered  us  ;  but  it  wasn't.  There  was 
only  some  beef  (dry)  and  some  bread 
(thick),  no  butter,  of  course  {(ioo\isncver 
put  butter  on  a  sandwich),  and  some 
cheese  (strong). 


Naturally  this  unsatisfactory  menu 
could  have  been  subsidized  before  we 
left  the  house — but  who  gives  a  thought 
to  lunch  after  a  big  breakfast  ? 

Well,  we  ate  our  humble  meal — all  of 
it ;  then  came  the  saving  clause — a  bottle 
of  Old  Kentucky.  Ah !  now  it  made 
little  difference  whether  we  had  been 
eating  pate  de  foie  gras  or  ship's  bis- 
cuit. 

The  dogs  meanwhile  sit  around  on  their 
haunches,  watching  with  anxious  looks 

the  fast  vanishing  lunch.     B^ never 

feeds  his  dogs  in  the  field,  but  it  is  hard 
to  resist  the  pleading  expression  of  their 
honest  eyes.  Seeing,  however,  that  it 
is  useless  to  expect  anything  from  such 
hard-hearted  gourmands,  they  resign- 
edly proceed  to  pull  the  cuckle-burs  and 
other  vegetable  parasites  from  their 
sterns  and  flanks,  while  we,  lying  on 
our  backs  and  gazing  up  into  the  cloud- 
less sky,  smoke  the  post-prandial  pipe, 
void  of  thought,  free  from  care. 

Three  o'clock,  and  the  birds  will  soon 
be  coming  out  to  feed  after  their  midday 
siesta. 

We  get  up  with  a  sigh,  and  awaken 
our  sunburned  gamekeeper,  who  per- 
chance has  been  dreaming  of  happier 
hunting-grounds  than  these.  The  dogs 
shake  themselves  and  respond  cheerily 
to  the  "get  on"  and  "hie-over,  boys" 
which  they  know  so  well.  The  bag — 
light  hitherto — begins  to  fill,  and  a 
brace  of  ruffed  grouse,  picked  up  in 
a  wooded  hollow,  lend  a  pleasing  va- 
riety. 

Quail  are  the  staple  ;  rabbits,  or  hares 
as  they  are  known  down  here,  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed.  They  are  very 
apt  to  make  the  dogs  unsteady  ;  but  in 
my  humble  opinion  it  is  capital  sport 
to  bowl  them  head  over  heels  as  they 
scuttle  past,  and  you  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  their  little  white  scuts  as 
they  dart  through  the  tall  sage-grass. 

Now  the  shadows  lengthen,  and  you 
hear  the  little  brown  birds  whistling  in 
the  distance,  to  summon  their  scattered 
families  before  flying  home  to  roost. 

A  solitary  bat  flits  past. 

It  is  getting  too  dark  to  shoot ;  so, 
shouldering  our  guns,  we  trudge  home- 
ward, where  a  roaring  log-fire  and  a 
substantial  dinner  await  us. 


ROPING  ELK  IN   THE    ROCKIES. 


r.Y    HIRAM    S.    BLANCHARD. 


HE  Divide  be- 
tween Clear- 
water   river 
and  Shanley 
creek,    in 
w  e  s  t  e  r  n 
j\I  o  n  t  a  n  a , 
was  covered 
with  a  four- 
foot  burden  of 
crusted     Feb- 
ruary    snow, 
when     Mr.    De 
_  Witt,   hunter    Jim 

' '~'        Culbertson,    and    In- 
dian guide  Tah'won  left 
camp  on  the  Clearwater.    The 
object  of  tlie  party  was,  if  possible,  to 
capture  a  bull  elk  alive  and  bring  him 
in  a  prisoner. 

The  conditions  were  favorable,  for 
whilst  the  crust  would  readily  bear  a 
man  on  snow-shoes,  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  support  an  elk  or  a  deer  for 
an  instant. 

The}^  started  on  skis,  or  Norwegian 
snow-shoes,  made  of  wood,  eight  feet 
in  length,  six  inches  broad,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  These  skis — more  suggest- 
ive of  snow-skates  than  shoes — are 
turned  up  in  front  something  after  the 
fashion  of  sled-runners,  and  a  man 
skilled  in  their  use  can  travel  at  sur- 
prising speed  over  good  snow.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  shoes  the  party  was  equipped 
with  lariats,  one  large  toboggan,  and 
three  pairs  of  netted  snow-shoes  for  use 
in  the  timber. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Divide  is  a 
succession  of  benches  and  rolling  foot- 
hills, extending  from  the  Clearwater 
nearly  to  its  summit,  before  the  timber 
is  reached.  On  the  east  slope  are  nu- 
merous little  parks  in  the  timber,  many 
of  them  marshy,  having  living  springs 
which  do  not  freeze  except  in  the  most 
severe  weather.  In  such  spots  the  tall 
swale-grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  they 
are  generally  surrounded  by  thick 
bushes,  while  all  about  in  the  woods  are 
large  trees  and  no  underbrush.  In 
these  parks  the  elk  like  to  winter. 
Sheltered  by  the  timber  and  the  bushes, 
they  paw  through  the  snow  to  the  tall 
grass,  browse  on  the  brush,  and,  having 


plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  are  content  un- 
less disturbed. 

After  shoeing  for  about  two-and-a- 
half  hours  the  party  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Divide  and  separated — Jim 
Culbertson  making  a  circle  to  the  right 
and  Tah'won  to  the  left — leaving  Mr. 
De  Witt  with  the  toboggan.  In  twenty 
minutes  Tah'won  signaled  Mr.  De  Witt 
that  he  had  found  "sign."  Mr.  De 
Witt  signaled  Jim  to  return,  and  they 
cautiously  followed.  The  Indian,  Tah'- 
won, had  discovered  where  the  elk  had 
been  browsing,  and,  following  up  the 
sign,  led  them  down  the"  east  side  of 
the  Divide  near  to  a  little  park.  Mov- 
ing carefully  around  from  the  wind- 
ward they  reached  the  park,  and  found 
the  snow  tramped  down  by  the  hoofs  of 
game.  Evidently  the  elk  were  yarding 
there.  Looking  cautiously  through  the 
cover  they  enjoyed  a  revelation  of 
beauty  sufficient  to  warm  a  sportsman's 
heart.  There  stood  a  family  of  seven 
elk,  and  among  them  one  large  bull. 
The  keen-nosed  game  presently  winded 
the  intruders,  and  the  big  bull,  with  an 
impatient  stamp  of  his  foot,  turned 
toward  the  foe.  His  mighty  head  held 
high,  nostrils  dilating  and  eyes  blazing, 
gave  him  an  air  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  defiance.  The  other  elk  bunched 
behind  him,  ready  to  fight  or  flee.  It 
was  a  striking  picture,  worthy  the  brush 
of  Landseer.  A  white  ground  of 
smooth  tramped  snow,  framed  by  a 
circle  of  red  and  gray  bushes,  tall, 
straight  pines  and  larches  in  the  back- 
ground ;  in  front,  standing  in  bold  re- 
lief, the  antlered  monarch  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  grouped  behind,  his  handsome 
family,  waiting  for  his  signal. 

"Thet  thar  elk  'e'll  weigh  nigh  a 
tho'sand  pounds,  an'  his  antlers  is  six 
foot  long,  wi'  a  spread  o'  four  foot  at 
the  pints,"  whispered  Jim,  "an'  'e'll 
give  us  a  right  smart  tussel ;  but  we'll 
captur'  him  ef  you  say  so." 

Jim  gave  a  shrill  whistle  as  he  stepped 
into  the  opening  with  his  rifle  thrown 
across  his  arm.  The  elk  gave  a  whis- 
tling snort,  turned,  and  with  a  shambling 
trot  went  across  the  park,  jumping  into 
the  deep  snow. 

The  Indian  ran,  coiling  his  lariat  as 
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he  went  into  a  large  loop.  Coming-  up 
with  the  bull,  which  was  in  the  lead  of 
the  band  floundering  in  the  snow  at 
every  jump,  Tah'won  threw  his  lariat, 
which  uncoiled  in  circles.  As  it  fell 
the  bull  threw  up  his  head  disdainfully, 
his  nose  struck  the  lower  part  of  the 
coil,  knocking  it  up,  and  the  lariat 
tightened  about  his  antlers  only. 

As  soon  as  the  lariat  was  thrown, 
Tah'won,  keeping  hold  of  the  end, 
turned  to  run,  but,  unfortunately,  his 
snow-shoe  caught  in  the  limb  of  a  fallen 
tree  in  the  snow,  and  he  was  thrown  for- 
ward on  his  face.  As  he  fell  he  gave 
one  frightened,  expectant  look  back 
over  his  shoulder.  The  elk  did  jump 
towards  him,  but  being  deep  in  the 
snow  when  he  jumped,  struck  his 
breast  against  the  same  limb  of  the  tree 
and  was  knocked  back.  At  that  mo- 
ment Jim,  coming  from  behind,  quickly 
raised  his  rifle,  but,  seeing  Tah'won  once 
more  on  his  feet,  did  not  shoot.  Quick 
as  a  flash  the  Indian  took  a  turn  with 
his  lariat  round  a  tree  before  the  elk 
had  recovered  from  his  fall.  But  in  an- 
other instant  the  elk  was  on  his  feet 
again,  and,  finding  himself  fast,  juinped 
and  bucked  in  the  wildest  manner. 
The  other  elk,  after  running  off  a  little 
way  into  the  timber,  stood  anxious 
spectators  of  the  scene. 

Tah'won  now  showed  himself  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  the  enraged 
elk,  with  a  snort,  immediately  charged. 

Taking  in  the  slack  as  the  elk  came 
on,  Tah'won  fell  back  to  the  next  tree 
and  made  his  lariat  fast.  Then,  taking 
another  lariat,  he  slipped  behind  the 
elk,  which  had  trampled  the  snow  down 
all  about  him,  and  was  still  jumping  and 
plunging  to  the  extent  his  short  rope 
would  permit.  Throwing  the  lariat 
again  skillfully,  he  caught  both  hindfeet 
of  the  elk  in  it,  and  the  animal  was 
stretched  and  thrown.  The  second  lariat 
was  made  fast  to  a  tree  behind,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  bull  was  secure. 

The  men  then  sat  down  to  recover 
their  breath,  for  waltzing  around  on 
snow-shoes  is  rather  awkward  unless  one 
is  used  to  it,  especially  if  disposed  to  be 
"  pigeon-toed ;"  in  that  case,  one  wearing 
web  snow-shoes  must,  as  Jim  expresses 
it,  "step  high,  wide,  and  han'some." 

Tah'won  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself,  and  remarked,  "  H-e-a-p  big 
el-lock.  Ugh  !  mostcatchee  Tah'won  !" 
"Yes,"  said  Mr.   De  Witt,  "he    would 


have  caught  you  if  the  limb  of  the 
tree  had  not  knocked  him  back  in  the 
snow  ;  and  if  he  had,  the  sharp  hoofs  of 
his  forefeet  would  have  pierced  your 
body,  and  like  enough  he  might  have 
picked  you  up  and  given  you  a  ride  in 
that  cradle  he  carries  on  his  head." 

"  Ugh,  no  !  Big  hunter  Jim  shoot  'em 
el-lock  !  " 

"  No,  Tah'won  ;  ef  he  hadn't  a-bin 
stopped  in  his  fust  jump,  he  would  hev 
reached  you,  sartin,  becase  the  bushes 
was  atwixt  him  an'  me,  an'  I  couldn't 
see  ter  git  a  shot.  But  now  we'll  try  to 
give  him  a  ride." 

Jim  brought  around  the  toboggan, 
the  elk  was  rolled  on  it  and  made  fast, 
and  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  The 
three  men  moved  the  game  where  the 
snow  was  trodden  down.  When  they 
came  to  the  untrodden  surface  they 
could  not  draw  the  toboggan  up  on  the 
crust,  which  was  not  as  strong  in  the 
timber  as  in  the  open.  The  edge  of  the 
crust  broke  down  with  the  weight  on  the 
toboggan,  and  they  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  they  were  stalled.  They 
had  captured  more  spoils  than  they 
could  retreat  with  ;  but,  unlike  the  In- 
dians who  kill  the  captives  they  cannot 
get  away  with,  they  determined  to  brand 
the  captive  and  let  him  go.  So  a 
string  was  tied  about  his  neck  in  token 
of  his  captivity.  While  Tah'won  un- 
bound the  elk,  Jim  held  him  down 
by  his  horns  until  all  fastenings  were 
off  save  one  lariat,  which  was  kept 
fast  with  a  slip-noose  around  both  hind- 
feet,  the  other  end  being  fast  to  a  tree. 
When  all  were  well  out  of  the  way,  the 
lariat  was  cast  off  from  the  tree,  and  the 
elk  soon  recovered  himself  ;  the  loop, 
loosening,  dropped  from  his  feet,  and, 
with  a  bellow,  he  started  for  his  band. 

"Mr.  De  Witt,"  said  Jim,  "you  hev 
put  your  brand  on  'im.  I'll  brand  'im  so 
we'll  both  know  'im  next  time  we 
see  'im."  He  quickly  brought  his  rifle 
to  his  shoulder  and  put  a  bullet  through 
the  left  ear  as  the  elk  ran  directly  av/ay. 

Determined  not  to  be  entirely  foiled, 
they  made  haste  to  overtake  the  band 
and  capture  a  small  elk  that  could  be 
handled.  Speeding  on  their  wood  shoes 
nearly  as  fast  as  they  could  have  gone 
over  the. ice  on  skates,  they  soon  came 
up  with  the  band,  which  was  making 
slow  progress  by  floundering  through 
the  snow. 

Tah'won  had  to  be  wary  in  approach- 
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ing  the  band,  for  the  big  elk  was  still 
mad,  and  would  charge  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  After  a  little  the  Indian 
selected  and  canght  a  young  bull  from 
the  rear  of  the  band.  This  one  was 
about  eighteen  months  old,  and  with 
the  help  of  Jim  and  Mr.  De  Witt  he  was 
soon  bound  and  lashed  to  the  toboggan. 
For  a  short  distance,  until  they  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Divide,  the  men  .had 


load  enough,  and  were  compelled  to 
rest  frequently.  But  gradually  the  par- 
ty worked  their  way  back  from  the  hills, 
the  elk  riding  his  toboggan,  and  as  much 
frightened  as  an  animal  could  possibly 
be.  At  sunset  they  reached  camp  on 
the  Clearwater,  where  the  captive  was 
made  comfortable  in  a  stall  in  the  horse- 
barn.  And  so  ended  a  novel  and  most 
extraordinary  experience. 


LENZ'S  AVORLD  TOUR  AWHEEL. 
Yellowstone  Park. 


EUREKA  !  I  have  girdled  the  great 
wonderland  of  our  continent,  and 
put  behind  me  the  greatest  temp- 
tation to  deviate  from  my  onward 
track.  I  would  by  no  means  have 
missed  it,  though  it  has  cost  me  five 
precious  days.  There  are  many  won- 
derlands in  store  for  me  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  but  will  there  be  any  quite  like 
this  one  in  the  Rockies .?  Think  of  an 
area  of  fifty-five  miles  in  width  from 
east  to  west,  and  sixty-five  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  covering 
about  3,575  square  miles,  laid  out  as  a 
national  park  !  How  "  little  Rhody  " 
and  "peach  Delaware"  must  swell  into 
pride   when   told  that  the  Yellowstone 


Park  reminds  of  them.  When  compared 
in  size  to  any  of  the  States,  these  two 
are  usually  cited  as  being  together  just 
large  enough  to  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated within  the  "  park."  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  two  States  would  leave  still 
a  margin  of  over  200  square  miles  for  a 
national  playground.  But,  aside  from 
its  selection  as  a  national  playground, 
the  Yellowstone  would  be  noteworthy, 
for  from  the  slopes  of  these  highlands 
spring  the  rills  which  grow  into  the 
mightiest  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
The  springs  of  the  Missouri-Mississippi 
system,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Colum- 
bia  and   the   Colorado,  take   life   here, 
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CRATER    OF    OBLONG    GEYSER. 


and  "  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
burn, the  highest  point  of  observation 
embraced  by  the  park,  may  be  seen  the 
grim  and  towering  walls  which  partition 
a  complex  of  waters,  forcing  the  flow 
either  eastward,  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  into  the  Atlantic,  or  westward 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  tourists  coming  into  the  park 
from  Livingston  take  the  branch  road 
to  Cinabar.  There  they  are  compelled 
to  enter  the  stage-coach  for  an  eight- 
mile  ride  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
Hotel.  Of  course  I  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  My  "  Victor  "  was  a  good  enough 
vehicle  for  me,  though,  I  confess,  it 
proved  a  pretty  hard  pull.  It  is  almost 
a  continuous  up-grade  and  the  road 
very  dusty.  "Writing  of  dusty  roads 
brings  back  the  strange  impressions 
the  various  travelers  made  upon  me. 
I  could  easily  distinguish  by  their  dusty 
clothing  and  begrimed  and  sunburned 
faces  those  who  had  "made"  the  park 
from  the  tidily-dressed  and  fair-com- 
plexioned  new  arrivals.  It  does  not 
take  a  very  long  stay  within  these 
natural  pleasure  precincts  to  change 
one  to  a  backwoodsman.  As  for  my- 
self, I  must  have  been  a  sight  when 
I  dismounted  at  the  hotel.  My  face 
and  nose  and  ears  were  not  only  brown 
but  peeling  off,  and  my  trusty  wheel 
bore  signs  of  many  a  gallant  league's 
work  over  the  alkali  roads. 


I  topped  my  first  day  by  a  ride  over  the 
hill  through  the  forest  and  up  a  terri- 
ble steep  and  dusty  grade  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  where  the  west  branch  of 
the  Gardiner  River  falls  over  a  series 
of  moss-grown  cascades  with  sinuous 
courses,  creating  the  exquisitely  formed 
and  spendidly  colored  Minerva  Terrace 
by  its  magic  alchemy.  The  roadway 
through  the  "  Golden  Gate  "  is  very  ap- 
propriately named.  Though  less  than 
a  mile  in  length,  I  was  told  that  it 
cost  Uncle  Sam  $15,000  to  build  it. 

After  leaving  the  Golden  Gate  gorge 
the  road  continues  along  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  its  even  surface  is  a 
great  relief  after  the  tremendous  pull 
up  frorai  the  Mammoth  Hotel  to  the  fa- 
mous Obsidian  Cliff  or  Glass  Mountain, 
which  rises,basalt-like,  in  almost  vertical 
columns,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Bea- 
ver Lake  to  a  height  of  from  150  to  250 
feet,  and  is  probably  unequaled  in  the 
world.  The  volcanic  glass  glistens  like 
jet,  but  is  quite  opaque.  Sometimes  it 
is  variegated  with  streaks  of  red  and 
yellow.  The  material  lends  itself  to  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  road-bed.  It  suc- 
cessfully resists  drills  and  giant  pow- 
der, and  only  disintegrates  under  a  pro- 
cess of  heating  by  fire  and  then  rapidly 
cools.  No  wonder  that  its  fame  and  use 
spread  wide  among  the  aborigines,  for 
the  continent  does  not  produce  another 
natural  substance   capable   of   such  an 
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edge  as  flaked  obsidian.  The  sacrificial 
knives  of  the  Aztec  priests,  and  other 
tools,  were  made  from  it. 

My  rendezvous  for  the  night  was  to 
be  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  a  short  ride  for 
a  day  for  me  ;  but  then  there  had  been 
so  much  to  see  en  route,  and  after  ar- 
rival there  would  still  be  the  ge^-sers 
to  see.  This  was  to  be  my  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  great  ge3'ser 
system  which  Yellowstone  marks  as  its 
own,  at  once  its  pride  and  its  terror. 
Who  can  stand  upon  the  trembling 
earth,  with  evidences  all  around  of  the 
mighty  buried  forces  of  nature  scarce 
slumbering  skin-deep  beneath  one's  feet, 
without  a  sense  of  the  mighty  powers 
of  imprisoned  chaos  ? 

Next  morning  I  started  down  the 
road  which  winds  through  the  Elk  and 
Johnson  parks,  and  thence  through  the 
four  miles  of  Gibbon  Canon,  a  narrow, 
rocky  defile,  with  scarce  width  suiScient 
for  road  and  river.  The  wild  grandeur 
of  this  rocky  chasm  is,  like  so  much  else 
m  this  wonder-working  district,  difficult 
of  portrayal.  On  one  side  the  cliffs  rise 
with  precipice  abruptness  a  thousand 
feet,  on  the  other  they  are  clothed  with 
the  somber  pine  to  their  tops.  Here 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  fumes  from  sub- 
terranean caldrons,  not  too  pleasant 
in  aroma  ;  there  the  crystal  water, 
fresh  from  the  snow-clad  heights,  pours 
through  the  hundred  obstructions  in  its 
way,  with  swish  and  swirl,  and  glint  of 
many  colors. 

Fortunately  the  road  is  all  down-grade 
and  very  good  for  -  nine  miles  to  the 
Fire  Hole  River,  which  one  must  per- 
force ford.  After  that  there  is,  by  way 
of  compensation,  a  succession  of  steep 
and  dusty  hills,  almost  impassable  for  a 
wheel  in  some  places,  until  the  Lower 
Geyser  Basin,  the  midway  basin,  and 
the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  successively 
arrest  your  attention  and  claim  your 
too  short  hours. 

In  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  alone  there 
are  nearly  700  hot  springs,  and  nigh  a 
score  of  the  greater  giants  that  lay  claim 
to  the  higher  distinction  of  geysers, 
whilst  collectively  those  of  the  three 
basins  seem  to  defy  computation.  Suf- 
fice to  note  the  more  important  in  their 
order — the  "  Excelsior,"  of  the  midway 
basin,  the  sleeping  monster  who,  when 
he  wakes,  sends  forth  a  voice  that  can  be 
heard  for  miles,  and  a  volume  of  water 
that   turns   the   adjacent   river   into    a 


seething  torrent,  with  boiling  water  from 
his  raging  maw. 

I  did  not  stop  to  see  this  myself,  but 
passed  onward  to  the  Oblong  Geyser, 
not  so  much  because  of  its  power,  but 
because  its  formation  permits  a  closer 
and  better  inspection  than  usual  of  the 
masses  of  crystal  which,  in  liquid  form,, 
are  ever  being  ejected  from  this  or  the 
other  hundred  mouths  direct  from  na- 
ture's laboratory.  Wondrous  in  deli- 
cacy, color  and  formation  are  these 
gems,  laces  and  fairy  frost-work,  if  such 
a  term  can  be  applied  to  creations  in 
which  fire  plays  the  principal  part. 

"  Old  Faithful "  holds  the  post  of 
honor  in  point  of  popularity,  somewhat 
probably  from  its  position  in  contiguity 
to  one  of  the-  hotels,  but  mainly  from 
the  reliability  of  the  exhibition  of  his 
powers  ;  for  day  and  night  through  all 
the  year  round,  at  intervals  of  about  an 
hour,  he  raises  his  graceful  column,  to 
be  wind- wafted  with  feather-like  grace, 
a  height  of  150  feet. 

From  the  lower  to  the  upper  basin, 
some  nine  miles,  the  road  is  level 
enough,  but  I  found  it  sandy  and  dusty. 
Here  a  fellow  wheelman,  who  had 
rashly  partaken  of  a  drink  of  the  pel- 
lucid but  treacherous  water,  with  results 
more  enduring  than  pleasant,  left  me 
to  return  to  Billings,  his  home.  It  is  a 
venture,  and  a  dangerous  one,  to  drink 
from  any  stream  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  next  morning  I  started  for  fair 
Shoshone  Lake  and  over  the  divide  to 
Yellowstone  Lake,  following  the  course 
of  Fire  Hole  River  a  short  distance;  but 
even  in  that  short  way  had  to  ford  the 
stream  three  times,  not  a  very  pleasant 
experience,  for,  though  its  name  is  fire, 
its  waters  are  icy  cold.  Once  more  clear 
of  the  water,  the  road  turns  up  a  newly 
made  ravine,  fairly  good  riding  in  at 
the  start,  but  after  the  first  eight  miles 
it  grew  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  best- 
natured  wheel  in  the  world  would  have 
refused  to  move  over  the  heavy  sand 
and  continual  up-grade  M^hich  lasted  to 
within  four  and  a  half  miles  of  the  lake, 
where  the  road  improves  again  and  is 
good  as  far  as  the  lunch  station  on  the 
lake  side. 

This  lunch  station  is  presided  over  by 
a  jolly  Irishman,  who  keeps  the  guests 
thoroughly  amused  by  his  humor  and 
his  yarns. 

It  is  curious  to  see,  right  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  bubbling  hot  springs  ; 
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indeed  in  one  case  the  cone  of  the  gey- 
ser is  within  the  lake  and  the  hot  water 
within  is  only  separated  from  the  cold 
water  without  by  the  thinnest  of  parti- 
tions. I  had  of  necessity  to  forego  much 
that  I  should  very  much  liked  to  have 
seen.  I  would  gladly  have  gone  over 
into  the  Red  Mountain  Range  and  fol- 
lowed the  Ivcwis  from  the  lake  down- 
ward over  Sherman's  trail ;  but  time 
has  its  limitations,  and  I  could  not  even 
afford  the  lesser  excursion  southward 
round  the  West  Bay  Thumb  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

I  had  lingered  already  longer  than  I 
could  well  afford,  and  had  yet  before  me 
the  Grand  Caiion,  which  was  sure  to  over- 
power the  scruples  of  conscience  and 
chain  me  a  votary.  True,  I  could  have 
taken  from  here  a  steamer  to  the  Lower 
Lake  Hotel,  as  do  most  explorers,  even 
those  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  less 
toilsome  stage,  but  that  was  foreign 
to  m)^  mission.  Though  most  of  the 
wheelmen  who  have  hitherto  done  the 
park  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
steamer  at  this  stage,  it  was  denied  to 
me,  for  I  would  not  ride  by  water  wher- 
ever possible  for  a  wheel  to  carry  me — 
or,  if  needs  be,  be  pushed — and  I  knew 
that  where  the  stage  went,  and  often 
where  it  did  not  go,  there  the  Victor 
v^ould  carry  me.  I  do  not  blame  the 
w^heelmen — indeed,  after  my  experience, 
I  think  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  pleas- 
ure trip  they  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  wisdom,  for  the  ride  will  tire  even 
the  most  hardened. 

After  lunch  I  continued  on  round  the 
lake  for  a  good  twenty  miles  to  the 
hotel,  and  it  took  me  nearly  four  hours 
to  do  it. 

Here  I  again  set  my  face  north,  and 
next  morning  started  down  the  valley 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  falls, 
eighteen  miles  off,  and  thence  facing 
westward,  back  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin 
and  out  again,  by  Yankee  Jim's,  to  re- 
sume my  greater  journey. 

The  road  from  the  outlet  down  the 
valley  is,  as  roads  in  the  late  summer 
go,  not  a  very  bad  one,  though  in  some 
places  very  sandy  and,  need  I  say, 
dusty.  However,  it  was  infinitely  better 
than  those  over  which  I  had  toiled  for 
the  past  two  days,  and  I  was  congrat- 
ulating myself  upon  having  passed 
through  the  most  uncomfortable  por- 
tion of  my  trip  when  I  espied  it  raining 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 


soon  the  icy-cold  spray  reached  me. 
When  within  half  a  mile  of  a  govern- 
ment engineer's  camp,  what  was  my 
surprise  to  see  the  rain  change  into 
snow.  As  it  blew  up  quite  strong,  I 
made  for  the  cook's  tent  for  shelter,  and 
here  for  three  hours  I  thawed  out  my 
fingers  and  feet,  which  were  nearly 
frozen.  The  thermometer  dropped 
from  60°  to  39^  in  three  hours.  The 
snow  continued  to  fall  until  the  grass 
and  trees  were  thickly  covered.  Anxious 
to  reach  the  hotel  but  four  miles  away, 
I  started  out,  but  stopped  at  two  camps 
to  warm  up  before  reaching  there.  This 
was  a  nice  state  of  affairs — snow-bound 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  yet  in  the 
valley,  3,000  feet  below,  all  was  warm 
and  dry.  Some  one  has  said  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  that  "  nature  puts  forth  all 
her  powers  [here],  and  her  moods  are 
ever  changing  from  '  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe.'  "  I  had  the  full 
opportunity  of  approving  this  writer. 
Surely,  if  m}^  trip  through  the  park  was 
not  a  pleasant  one,  it  was  at  least  a 
memorable  one,  and  I  had  seen  nature 
changing  from  "lively  to  severe."  Next 
morning  the  sky  slowly  cleared,  but  as 
it  was  impossible  to  start  with  the  wheel 
in  this  mud,  I  had  ample  time  to  over- 
haul my  rnachine,  which  again  was  the 
center  of  attraction  to  the  guests.  I 
also  improved  the  time  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  Great  Falls  and  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Yellowstone.  The  best  point  of 
view  for  the  falls  is  Lookout  Point,  a 
rugged  precipice  extending  out  in  the 
canon  ;  but  Inspiration  Point,  about  two 
miles  below,  affords  another  splendid 
view  of  the  cafion,  both  up  and  down. 
The  wonders  of  the  Grand  Canon  have 
been  told  by  abler  pens  than  mine.  The 
truth  is,  language  fails  to  do  it  justice. 
The  falls  are  two  in  number,  the  upper 
and  lower  ;  the  former  some  hundred 
feet  or  more,  and  the  latter  350  feet. 
It  is  not,  however,  either  in  the  depth 
of  the  falls  or  the  volume  of  the  water 
which  passes  over  them  that  their  charm 
exists,  but  in  the  wonderful  setting  in 
which  nature  has  placed  them,  every 
form  of  rock,  every  color  in  nature's 
palette,  every  hue  of  foliage,  every 
play  of  light  and  shade,  every  variety  of 
grouping,  every  eifect  which  it  seems 
possible  for  sun,  air,  water  and  earth  to 
produce,  is  spread  with  lavish  hand,  and 
placed  and  posed  with  an  artistic  effect 
that  almost  bespeaks  design.     Yet  the 
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hand  of  man  is  conspicuous  only  by  its 
absence  here  ;  nature,  revehng  in  her 
own  strength  and  drawing  on  her  own 
resources,  has  planned  the  vista  and 
spread  the  canvas ;  the  emblazoned 
walls,  the  tessellated  floor,  the  canopy  of 
matchless  blue,  all  are  hers,  and  never 
can  we  be  too  grateful  to  those  who,  in 
a  decade  often  scoffed  at  as  prosaic, 
utilitarian,  and  uneducated  in  matters 
merely  esthetic,  could  provide  the  funds 
and  the  protection  which  alike  were 
needed  to  save  this  masterpiece  of 
nature  from  the  destroying-  vandal,  the 
vulgar  advertiser,  and  the  pot-hunting 
man  of  the  world. 

While  photographing  the  falls  from 
Lookout  Point,  my  cap  went  over  the 
precipice  sixty  feet  below  on  a  ledge  of 
rock.  It  was  a  dangerous  task,  but  I 
climbed  down  and  succeeded  in  getting 
it  and  returning  alive.  An  old  tourist 
standing  above  actually  sat  down  over- 
come by  the  sight  of  seeing  me  climb- 
ing up.  A  misstep  and  I  would  have 
been  precipitated  1,500  feet  below  into 
the  Yellowstone  River  rushing  through 
the  canon. 

The  next  morning  everything  was 
covered  by  a  heavy  frost,  the  ther- 
mometer was  below  freezing-point,  and 
there  was  a  dense  fog  everywhere.  I 
was  determined,  however,  to  get  off 
that  day,  if  possible,  and  although  the 
frozen  dirt  road  was  rather  rough  rid- 
ing it  had  no  terrors  to  the  rider  of  a 
pneumatic. 

As  far  as  Norris  Geyser  Basin  it  was 
mostly  down  grade,  and  I  progressed 
fairly  well  (thirteen  miles  in  two  hours). 
Then  the  sun  shone  warmly  ;  the  road, 
improved  by  the  snow  and  rain  of  the 
two  days  before,  dried  up,  and  I  briskly 
wheeled  off  the  twenty  miles  to  the  Hot 
Springs,  the  end  of  the  circuit.  My  cy- 
clometer showed  just  139  miles  around 
the  park. 

I  should  not  advise  wheelmen  visit- 
ing the  park  to  make  the  entire  cir- 
cuit, as  from  Norris  Basin  to  the  Upper 
Basin,  and  across  to  the  lake  and  thence 
up  the  canon,  it  is  mostly  poor  wheeling. 
Work  is  being  pushed  with  all  possible 
speed,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
this  stretch  can  be  called  a  good  road. 
But  those  desiring  to  see,  at  least,  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  park, 
can  wheel  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
to  the  Xorris  Geyser  Basin,  over  twenty 
miles  of  fairly  good  road,   thence  cross 


to  the  Grand  Cafion  and  Great  Falls, 
thirteen  miles  farther,  and  by  returning 
over  the  same  route  can  make  a  pleasant 
and  not  too  fatiguing  tour.  Adding  in 
the  sixteen  miles  from  Cinnabar  to  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  return,  this 
would  make  a  total  of  eighty-two  miles, 
and  to  all  wheelmen  in  search  of  a  hol- 
iday amid  the  fairest  and  most  wonder- 
ful of  nature's  handiwork  I  say,  Take 
your  pneumatic  and  see  the  Yellowstone 
Park  awheel  as  I  did.  Manifold  as  are 
the  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, as  seen  by  the  every-day  tourist 
and  written  of  in  the  most  accessible 
books  of  travel,  it  is  startling,  but  true, 
that  two-thirds  of  its  area  is  practically 
unknown.  Here  and  there  an  occasional 
enthusiast  with  time  on  his  hands  and 
the  needy  hardihood,  some  mountain 
climber,  lone  fisherman,  hunter  or  geol- 
ogist have  penetrated  its  remoter  water- 
ways and  mountains,  but  their  stories  do 
not  reach  far  beyond  the  camp-fire  and 
the  hotel  corridor,  unless  indeed,  as  is 
sometimes  happily  the  case,  they  make 
their  way  into  the  pages  of  Outing, 
like  the  story  of  Mr.  Owen  and  his  com- 
panions awheel  there,  and  Mr.  Guplill's 
graphic  narrative.*  The  latter,  I  re- 
member, says  that  in  the  northeast- 
ern portions  of  the  park,  where  I  did 
not  go,  there  are  vast  areas  strewn 
with  the  fossilized  remains  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  huge  trunks  and 
fragments  of  petrified  trees,  many  still 
standing  erect,  preserving  much  of  their 
old  form  an.d  outline,  deep  down  among 
the  roots  of  which  may  be  found  clus- 
tering deposits  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  crystallizations,  varying  in 
color  from  delicate  shades  of  pink  to 
deep  cherry,  while  colorless  amethyst 
and  yellow  quartz  lie  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion. Then,  again,  between  the  Pas- 
samaria  fork  of  the  Big  Horn  and  the 
east  fork  of  the  Yellowstone  is  the  cele- 
brated Hoodoo  Region,  or  Goblin  Land, 
designations  which  in  nowise  belie  the 
character  and  appearance  of  the  locality 
— a  region  in  which  volcanic  action  and 
erosion  have  seemingly  striven  to  outvie 
each  other  in  the  production  of  fantastic 
forms  and  shapes.  To  the  superstitious 
Indian  it  was  the  abode  of  evil  spirits  ; 
to  the  white  man,  roused  from  his  slum- 
bers by  the  weird  mutterings  of  the 
voiceless  air,  the  region  presented  an 
enigma  solved  by  the  term  "Hoodoo." 

*  In  Outing,  July,  1890,  and  June,  1891. 


A   HINT   TO   YE   GOODE   SAINTE   VALENTINE. 


Dear  old  saint  our  fathers  worshiped, 
Whom  we  disregard  of  late, 

You  forget  that  times  are  changing, 
Bows  and  arrows  out  of  date. 

Your  poor  emissary,  Cupid, 
Has  to  travel  on  the  wing  ; 

Why  not  give  him  a  bicycle, 
Tricycle  or  some  such  thing  ? 


Why  not  get  him  a  revolver, 

Rifle  or  a  gatling  gun  ? 
With  these  latter-day  improvements 

There  would  be  just  twice  the  fun. 

Is  it  that  our  hearts  are  smaller 
That  he  misses  oft  the  spot  ? 

In  these  days  the  mighty  dollar 
Seems  to  be  a  better  shot. 

Cornelia  Redmond. 
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BY    HARRY    IRVING    GREENE. 


N  no  fear  of  Old 
Winter's  icy 
fingers,  where 
frosts  are  rare 
and  the  snow 
never  flies  in 
terror  before  his 
bluster,  I  awoke 
on  Christmas 
morn,  1891,  on 
the  eastern 
coast  of  Florida. 
The  day  was 
perfect.  A  few 
gauzy  clouds 
floated  lazily  far 
up  in  heaven's 
blue  sea,  the  air 
had  the  haze 
and  dreaminess  of  Indian  summer,  and 
the  breeze  that  now  and  then  waved  the 
tall  palms>andtplayfully  shook  the  golden 
oranges  felt  as  soft  on  the  cheek  as  a 
maiden's  breath.  What  was  I  to  do  that 
day,  was  my  first^thought.  There  would 
be  no  sleigh-ride  with  its  jingling  bells 
and  red-cheeked  party  shouting  and 
laughing  as  they  emerged  snow-laden 
from  some  huge  drift  into  which  they 
had  been  dumped  by  the  mischievous 
driver  ;  no  country  dance  with  its  egg- 
nog  and  flirtations  and  subsequent  long 
ride  homeward  under  Nature's  peerless 
diamonds,  with,  perchance,  your  arm 
around  a  ball  of  furs  and  robes  that  con- 
tained somewhere  down  in  their  depths 
the  goal  of  your  future  happiness. 
There  would  be  no  skimminof  over  lake 


or  river  to  the  music  of  frosty  steel,  nO' 
snow-shoeing  with  its  attendant  pleas- 
ures and  mishaps,  no  tobogganing  —  no 
anything  that  had  been  associated  with 
Christmas  in  former  years  ;  and  no  won- 
der I  asked  myself  the  question,  as  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  saw  flowers  and 
fruit  instead  of  icicles  hanging  from  the 
trees,  what  shall  I  do  to-day  ? 

In  m}^  uncertainty  I  approached  my 
host  and  told  him  of  my  dilemma.  For 
a  few  moments  he  weighed  the  question 
in  his  mind  with  a  look  of  perplexity ,^ 
and  then  his  eye  rested  on  my  54-inch 
bicycle,  and  his  face  brightened.  "  There 
is  a  train  leaving  here  at  ten  o'clock  for 
Pablo  Beach.  You  get  there  at  eleven^ 
and  have  five  hours  before  returning. 
Take  your  wheel  and  try  a  spin  on  the 
beach.     You  will  find  it  good." 

Now  here  was  a  Christmas  sport  that 
j  ust  suited  me.  Its  novelty  alone  recom- 
mended it.  "  Is  the  beach  hard  ? "  I  ven- 
tured, *'  So  hard  that  a  horse  leaves  no 
track  on  it."  "And  level  ? "  "As  level 
as  a  billiard  table  for  one  hundred  miles  " 
— and  that  settled  it. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  An  hour 
later  I  lifted  my  machine  into  the  bag- 
gage car,  strapped  a  little  lunch  basket 
to  the  saddle  spring  and  took  my  seat 
as  we  went  spinning  through  the  semi- 
tropical   forest   and   over   the  stagnant 

creeks  that   separated   J from   old 

ocean's  boundary.  If  my  host  had  not 
exaggerated,  I  felt  I  was  in  for  a  rare 
day's  sport ;  but  no  sooner  had  I-alight- 
ed  at  Pablo  than  I  saw  he  had  made  no. 
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rash  statements,  for  exaggeration  would 
have  been  scarcely  possible. 

Ye  gods,  what  a  beach  !  Fifty  yards 
wide,  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  long  sand-dunes  to  the  break- 
er's highest  mark,  it  stretched  away  on 
one  side  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  on  the  other  some  four  or  five  miles 
until  it  rounded  a  promontory  and  was 
lost  to  view.  Not  a  flaw,  not  an  imper- 
fection of  any  kind  was  visible,  and  for 
a  moment  I  was  puzzled  as  to  which  way 
to  go.  I  decided  in  favor  of  the  prom- 
ontory. In  my  haste  I  had  made  an 
awkward  mount,  but  soon  steadied  my- 
self and  went  spinning  away  with  the 
lightest  heart  that  had  throbbed  in  my 
bosom  for  many  weeks. 

I  had  not  been  astride  of  a  wheel 
before  for  eight  months ;  was  fifteen 
pounds  out  of  condition  and  my  muscles 
were  soft.  Reason  said  I  should  go 
slow  at  first  if  I  intended  a  long  jaunt, 
but  Exhilaration  laughed  her  to  scorn, 
and  I  bent  farther  forward  and  turned 
the  pedals  to  a  merry  tune.  The  wind 
sang  by  my  ears  in  glee,  the  fragrance 
of  the  pines  instilled  me  with  strength, 
the  breakers  applauded  me  on,  and  I 
bent  lower  and  lower  over  the  handles. 
What  cared  I  for  Exhaustion  !  Surely  it 
was  far  away  and  could  not  reach  me 
that  day,  for  I  was  doing  no  work.  The 
wheels  turned  themselves  and  lifted  my 
limbs  at  each  revolution.  My  ej^es  were 
fixed  on  the  sand  that  flew  so  rapidly 
beneath  me,  not  three  feet  ahead  of  the 
wheel ;  "  for  surely,"  thought  I,  "  there 
can  be  no  danger  on  such  a  course." 
"Faster,  faster,"  sang  the  wind;  "on, 
on,"  roared  the  breakers.  "  Turn  spokes 
till  you  hum  like  a  spinning  wheel ; 
buzz,  pedals " 

Ten  thousand  moons,  comets  and  me- 
teors danced  before  my  eyes,  and  then  a 
murky  darkness  settled  over  the  world. 
When  I  regained  consciousness  and  one 
by  one  gathered  my  scattered  seven 
senses  together  (the  sense  of  feeling 
first),  I  was  sitting  on  the  sand  in  a  de- 
cidedly shipwrecked  condition,  with  the 
blood  running  down  my  face  and  a  sense 
of  "goneness  "  pervading  iny  whole  anat- 
omy. Fifty  feet  farther  on  my  ma- 
chine lay  in  a  heap,  with  the  little  wheel 
high  in  the  air  as  if  grasping  for  some 
object  by  which  to  right  itself,  and  with 
its  whole  attitude  so  suggestive  of  fallen 
dignity  and  a  mute  appeal  for  help  that 
I  laughed  in  spite  of  my  own  condition. 


I  arose  and  took  an  inventory.  The 
skin  had  been  raked  from  my  forehead 
and  my  head  ached  a  little,  but  other- 
wise I  could  ascertain  no  serious  dam- 
ages. I  was  curious  to  know  what  had 
caused  this  downfall,  and  retraced  my 
steps  some  dozen  feet  and — there  it  was, 
a  quivering,  transparent  mass  about  the 
size  of  a  derby  hat,  as  slippery  as  the 
yolk  of  an  Q-gg  and  apparently  as  tender, 
yet, withal,  so  tough  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  sawed  in  two  by  a  fish-line.  These 
jelly-fishes,  I  afterwards  noticed,  were 
quite  frequent  along  the  beach,  and  woe 
to  the  wheelman  who  runs  upon  one,, 
for  they  will  either  give  him  a  header 
as  though  he  had  struck  a  granite  block, 
or  his  wheel  will  mount  them  only  to 
slip  aside  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning, and  in  either  case  he  is  liable  to 
get  hurt,  for  the  beach  is  so  hard  / 
could  see  no  mark  where  I  struck,  and 
there  was  not  a  scratch  on  it  as  deep  as 
the  ones  on  my  forehead. 

I  picked  up  my  wheel  and  remounted. 
My  enthusiasm  was  the  least  bit  damp- 
ened and  Reason  reasserted  herself  as 
I  struck  an  easy  jog  and  fell  to  noting 
the  surroundings.  To  my  right  was  the 
bank  rising  from  a  dozen  to  thirty  feet 
above  the  beach  and  surmounted  by 
the  dense  forest  that  stretched  away  for 
miles,  and  to  the  left  was  the  ocean  with 
its  white-crested  warriors  rushing  for- 
ward in  all  their  pride,  only  to  trip  and 
fall  on  the  sands  a  moment  later,  and 
with  a  roar  of  rage  slink  back  to  join 
their  on-charging  comrades.  A  few  hun- 
dred yards  out  a  school  of  porpoises  were 
engaged  in  their  graceful  and  never- 
ending  sport  of  balancing  on  the  top  of 
a  wave  for  an  instant  and  then  coasting 
swiftly  down  its  incline  and  up  the  side 
of  the  next,  only  to  disappear  over  its. 
crest  with  an  impudent  and  unnecessary 
flirt  of  their  broad  tails.  I  was  rational 
now,  and  was  more  in  a  condition  to  ex- 
tract all  the  enjoyment  possible  from 
the  situation,  and  enjoy  myself  I  cer- 
tainly did. 

I  reached  the  promontory  and  rounded 
it.  Far  away  in  front  of  me,  so  far  that 
it  looked  about  the  size  of  an  exclama- 
tion point,  I  saw  something  on  the  sands. 
"  A  boundary  post,"  thought  I,  but  as  the 
minutes  passed  I  did  not  seem  to  be 
getting  any  closer.  It  was  certainly 
moving  in  the  same  direction  I  was;  but 
what  was  it  ?  It  could  not  be  a  irian  or 
I  would  gain  on  it,  and  as  for  a  horse  or 
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a  liorseman,  it  did  not  resemble  one. 
Keeping  one  eye  on  the  thing  and  the 
other  on  the  lookout  for  any  lurking 
jelly-fish  that  might  be  inclined  to  play 
a  practical  joke  on  me,  I  put  on  more 
steam  and  rapidly  lessened  the  distance 
between  us.  Ten  minutes  passed,  and 
then  I  sat  upright.  ''  A  wheelman,  by 
all  that's  jolly  !  Now  for  a  spurt  !  " 
Swiftly  I  flew  along  while  my  brother 
bicyclist  loitered.  "  O — woo — hoo  !  "  I 
sang.  He  turned  in  his  saddle,  and, 
seeing  me,  came  about  and  rode  back, 
and  we  were  soon  ambling  along  side 
by  side,  enjoying  a  coinfortable  smoke 
and  a  sociable  chat. 

He  was  a  bronzed-faced,  athletic 
young  fellow,  hard  of  limb  and  in  prime 
condition.  He  said  he  was  a  Northern 
contractor  engaged  in  putting  up  some 
buildings  at  Pablo,  and  that  his  greatest 
delight  was  to  wheel  away  a  leisure  day 
on  Pablo's  sands  ;  for,  as  he  put  it,  "  the 
sportsman  and  fisherman  find  a  para- 
dise one  day,  and,  behold  !  it  is  gone  the 
next ;  but  right  here,  day  after  day  and 
for  all  time  to  come,  the  wheelman  can 
be  certain  of  his  game." 

For  an  hour  or  more  we  rolled  along, 
and  then  my  watch  showed  one  o'clock. 
I  had  been  two  hours  en  route,  which 
left  an  hour  for  dinner  and  a  smoke,  and 
then  two  hours  to  return  in  before  train 
time.  We  dismounted,  and  I  shared  my 
sandwiches  and  hard-boiled  eggs  (a 
little  worse  for  wear),  and  it  was  only 
then  that  I  fully  realized  that  a  heavy 
breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  north, 
for  as  it  had  been -blowing  on  our  backs 
and  we  had  been  going  at  a  fair  clip,  I 
had  not  paid  much  attention  to  it  be- 
fore. It  gave  me  but  little  uneasiness, 
however,  although  I  was  well  aware 
that  a  strong  head-wind  or  a  loose-sand 
road  will  take  the  gimp  out  of  a  raw 
wheelman  quicker  than  all  the  country 
roads  in  Christendom,  for  in  the  latter 
case  there  are  opportunities  for  coasting 
and  brief  rests,  while  in  the  former  it  is 
a  steady,  exhausting  strain. 

We  ate  our  dinner  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  with  our  faces  to  the  sea  and  the 
great  forest  to  our  backs,  as  yet  scarcely 
disfigured  by  the  hands  of  man.  Deer, 
bear,  wild  turke3^s  and  alligators  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  us,  and  perhaps 
much  less,  for  a  covey  of  quail  as  tame 
as  young  chickens  ran  about  us  within 
a  few  yards,  tempting  me  to  do  a  novel 
thing  in  sport — viz.  :  shoot  one  with  a 


revolver;  but  not  being  hunting  that  day, 
I  resisted  the  inclination  and  they  went 
their  way  in  peace. 

The  wind  had  been  steadily  increasing 
in  strength  and  was  now  blowing  very 
hard,  so  we  limited  the  hour  we  had 
intended  to  take  for  dinner  to  half  that 
time  and  turned  our  faces  homeward. 
I  had  anticipated  a  hard  battle  on  the 
way  back,  but  it  was  worse  even  than  I 
had  feared.  The  broad  ocean  offered 
no  obstruction  to  the  gale,  and  it  resisted 
our  every  effort  with  dogged  persistency. 
My  thighs  commenced  to  ache  and  my 
breath  got  short ;  but  I  must  make  that 
train  or  remain  over  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  important  business  on  the  mor- 
row would  not  permit  of.  On  we  strug- 
gled, reeling  off  the  miles  at  a  constantly 
diminishing  speed  and  fighting  hard  for 
every  foot  we  gained.  It  seemed  as 
though  a  strong  hand  was  pushing  back- 
ward on  my  shoulders,  and  I  bent  lower 
to  offer  as  little  resisting  surface  as  pos- 
sible. Slowly  but  surely  we  won  our 
way,  but  the  struggle  was  an  unequal 
one,  for  the  reserve  force  of  the  wind 
was  unlimited,  while  ours  was  fast  being 
exhausted. 

We  round  the  point.  Five  miles  away 
lies  Pablo  ;  but  my  watch  says  only 
thirty  minutes  remain.  I  will  make  it  or 
burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the  attempt.  On, 
on  !  The  veins  protrude  from  my  fore- 
head, the  muscles  stand  out  on  my  arms 
and  limbs  in  rigid  bunches,  my  breath 
comes  in  gasps  and  a  perspiration  blinds 
me.  That  wheel  which  in  the  morning 
turned  itself  must  now  be  winding  up 
an  ever-tightening  spring.  It  seems  as 
if  the  force  I  use  would  turn  the  world 
beneath  my  feet  like  a  treadmill.  I  grow 
dizzy ;  but  must  keep  on.  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  my  wheel  ?  The 
bearings  must  be  heated,  for  surely  it 
sticks  at  every  half-revolution.  No,  it 
is  the  wind  ;  for  there  is  a  momentary 
lull  and  I  dash  rapidly  up  in  front  of  the 
pavilion  and  spring  to  the  earth.  My 
limbs  give  out  from  under  me  as  I  land, 
and  I  fall  in  a  heap,  totally  unable  to  sup- 
port my  weight ;  but  I  soon  recover,  and 
picking  up  my  machine,  I  hand  it  to  the 
baggage-man  and  sink  exhausted  into  a 
seat,  drenched  with  perspiration,  utterly 
played  out,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
aching  and  stiffened  muscles  on  the  mor- 
row, but  happy  in  the  consciousness  that 
I  have  put  in  a  day  on  the  grandest  bi- 
cycle course  in  two  continents. 


ELEMENTAL   PASSION. 


A  Brooklet  purling  gayly  ; 

A  Fire  burning  bright : 
The  Fire  saw  the  Brooklet, 

And  languished  at  the  sight. 


"  O,  come  to  me,  sweet  water. 
And  cool  my  tortured  heart !  " 

"  Bright  flame,"  repHed  the  Brooklet, 
"  We  nevermore  shall  part." 


They  met  in  rash  embracement — 
The  rest,  if  thou  wouldst  know. 

Go  seek  the  blackened  embers, 
Or  watch  the  brook's  sad  flow. 


Irving  Roger  Bacon. 


HARRY'S  CAREER  AT  YALE. 

BY    JOHN    SEYMOUR    WOOD. 


Chapter  LIU. 

CHRISTMAS  festivities  over, 
Harry  amused  himself  at  home, 
playing,  as  he  said,  for  a  time, 
"the  elder  brother  act."  A 
strange  calm  had  come  over  him  now. 
He  was  remarkably  philosophical  con- 
cerning most  matters  and  things.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  period  of  his  youth 
had  closed.  It  is  often  remarked  that 
a  student  grows  to  be  very  "  old " 
until  graduation,  and  then  grows  stead- 
ily younger  again  until  his  fortieth 
year.  It  was  very  amusing  to  his 
mother  to  see  how  he  lorded  it  with  a 
calm  superiority  over  his  sister  Kate. 
His  mother  felt  sorry  for  him,  but  she 
thought,  on  the  whole,  his  great  dis- 
appointment had  been  a  good  thing  for 
him.  It  had  resulted  in  his  unfortunate 
tendency  to  agnosticism,  but  on  this 
head  her  brother  comforted  her  a  great 
deal  by  telling  her  that  it  was  a  phase 
which  every  thoughtful  student  had  to 
pass  through  during  some  time  of  his 
college  existence. 

"Why,"  said  Lyman,  "when  I  was 
in  college  we  were  all  howling  atheists 
for  a  time  ;  but  we  soon   got    over   it. 


He'll  outgrow  it.  Believe  me  he'll  see 
that  the  church,  after  all,  meets  the 
needs  of  humanity  more  perfectl}^  than 
any  philosophy."  His  mother  sighed — 
and  waited. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Umpty  -  four 
Junior  Promenade,  in  February,  drew  on 
apace.  No  such  elegant  invitations  had 
been  gotten  out  before,  no  such  magnif- 
icent preparations  made,  no  such  sup- 
per ordered  from  Delmonico's.  Jack 
Rives  and  Caswell  went  in  to  make  it 
the  greatest  ball  New  Haven  had  ever 
seen. 

"  Umpty  -  four  is  a  great  society 
class,"  they  said,  "and  it's  due  to  our 
friends  to  'hump'  ourselves."  They 
went  about  and  raised  all  the  money 
they  could  in  the  class,  and  then  Cas- 
well's father  donated  five  hundred 
dollars  more.  They  were  to  have  two 
New  York  bands,  and  old  Music  Hall 
was  to  bloom  and  blossom  with  flags, 
flowers  and  decorations. 

At  length  the  night  of  the  great  ball 
arrived.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
mild.  The  snow  had  not  yet  melted 
away.  It  was  a  perfect  night.  As 
Harry  and  Danforth  walked  over  toward 
Chapel  street  from  Durfee,  the  moon 
threw  a  tender  light  on  the  snow 
through  the  elm-branches.  The  long 
brick  row  was  aglow  with  gas.  Across 
College  street  the  Greek  Parthenon  of 
a  State-house  gleamed  white  and 
beautiful  in  the  moonlight.  There  were 
closed  carriages  going  and  coming. 
Excitement,  delight,  jollity  was  in  the 
keen  air.  It  was  Umpty- four's  accepted 
time  of  youth  and  love. 

Never  again  —  never  again  will  a 
ball  seem  so  glorious  as  then  to  these 
young  Americans !  All  night  long, 
while  the  moon  swung  over  and  dipped 
into  the  west  and  the  gray  dawn  tinted 
the   east,  they  danced  and  made   love 
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to  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the  world  pretty  girls  except  by  accident.     They 

— for  they  were  never  to  be  so  intoxi-  were   always  a  sort  of   alumni  gather- 

catingiy  lovely  again,  never  so  charm-  ing,  similar  to  the  president's  reception 

ing-  again  in  after-life  !  at  the  Art   building — these   hot  senior 

To  be  sure  they  had  their  senior  ball  "proms"  in  Alumni  Hall. 


ill-  |''||lf(FJ||jlMji 
"  SHE     WAS     PROUD     OF     HER    TWO     CHILDREN    THAT     NIGHT."      (p.  JQO.) 

at  commencement  —  large,  indiscrimi-  But  the  Junior  Promenade  came  at  a 
nate  family  affairs  these,  which  never  time  in  winter  when  nothing  else  hap- 
were    known     to     contain    very   many     pened   in  college  —  where   no   one  was 
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racing,  or  baseballing,  or  stud3ang,  or — 
anything  !  In  the  dull  February,  when 
it  shone  like  a  star  by  itself  and  kept 
hearts  beating  and  life  going  until  the 
Easter  holidays.  No  wonder  Yale  men 
look  back,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
years,  and  sigh  over  their  experiences 
at  the  Junior  ball. 

And  with  the  girls  ?  All  their  life 
dated,  to  some  of  them,  from  that  3d  or 
i6th  or  23d  Lander's  waltz  ! 

Harry  and  Dan  strolled  into  the  New 
Haven  House  and  sent  up  word  by  the 
perennial  fat-boy  clerk,  who  from  time 
immemorial  seemed  to  haunt  those 
pleasing  shades,  to  Mrs.  Chestleton  and 
Kitty,  that  they  and  the  carriage  were 
waiting.  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock. 
In  the  parlors  upstairs  they  found  doz- 
ens of  becloaked  and  behooded  girls, 
with  chaperons  and  without,  awaiting 
or  chatting  with  their  brothers  and  es- 
corts, in  readiness  to  leave  for  the  ball. 
Every  one  was  laughing  and  excited. 
"  Ah  there,  Harry  !  "  called  out  a  class- 
mate, as  Harry  and  Dan  bowed.  *'  Oh, 
is  that  the  famous  battery  ?  How  clean 
they  look !  "  from  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
pink  opera-cloak,  who  glanced  at  them 
saucily. 

But  just  then  Danforth  violently  grip- 
ped Harry's  arm.  A  vision  was  com- 
ing down-stairs,  in  white,  with  gorgeous 
blue  ribbons,  carrying  her  opera-cloak 
on  her  arm.  The  vision  was  followed 
by  a  tall  lady,  in  a  rich,  violet-colored 
velvet  dress.  The  vision  was  in  high 
color  as  to  its  cheeks,  and  its  pretty 
shoulders  were  just  visible.  Actually 
it  seemed  to  be  a  tall  confusion  of  lace 
and  white- mull  and  Jacqueminot  roses, 
which  Dan  had  sent. 

"  Kitty,  how  sweet  you  look  !  "  cried 
Harry,  astonished.  He  couldn't  help 
it ;  he  suddenly  leaned  forward  and 
kissed  her  pouting  lips.  She  was  angry 
enough  to  have  boxed  his  ears. 

*'  How  can  you  be  so  silly  before  all 
these  people  !  "  she  cried,  indicating  the 
swell  crowd  in  the  hallway  and  parlor. 

"  Isn't  she  sweet  ? "  laughed  and 
beamed  Mrs,  Chestleton,  .proudl}^  In- 
deed she  was  proud  oi  her  two  children 
that  night.  Kitty  thawed  a  little.  "  I 
don't  mean  to  be  cross,  Harry,  but  I — 
I'm  no  longer  a  little  girl,  you  know  ; 
besides,  you  tumbled  my  dress  all  up." 

Danforth  was  all  smiles  and  bows. 
She  had  given  him  the  grand  march  in 
and  the  first  dance,  and  Harry  had  sent 


her  card  around  among  the  nicest  men 
in  the  class. 

Dan  would  not  ride  down  in  the  car- 
riage with  them.  "  One  of  his  nonsen- 
sical notions,"  laughed  Harry.  He  al- 
ways ivill  put  himself  out  if  he  can. 
He's  afraid  of  crumpling  you.  Dear  old 
Dan  !  Kitty,  I  want  you  to  be  just  as 
kind  to  him  as  you  can  be  to-night,  for 
my  sake.  I  should  never  have  pitched 
a  game  if  he  hadn't  persuaded  Hard- 
ing-  " 

Kitty  made  a  face. 

"  He  looks  so  ungainly  in  his  dress- 
suit." 

"  Ungainly  ?  Every  one  thinks  he's- 
graceful,"  and  Harry  pulled  on  his. 
white  gloves. 

Chapter  LIV. 

DAN  was  there  to  meet  them,  and 
there,  too,  was  the  gorgeous  Jack, 
full  of  importance,  with  a  long 
Mdiite  satin  badge  in  his  lapel ; 
Kitty,    blushing     furiously,    gave     her 
hand  to  Jack  and  was  helped  out  by  his 
strong,  gloved  hand. 

"  Kate !  My  stars,  how  we  girls 
grow  !  "  he  laughed,  and  if  he  had  kissed 
her  she  would  have  thanked  him,  he  was 
so  handsome — such  o.  pretix  chevalier. 

"  Is  this  your  sister  ?  "  he  pretended, 
as  he  helped  her  mother  out. 

"  Ah,  Jack  !  "  laughed  Mrs.  Chestleton. 
"  Do  you  expect  me,  too,  to  fall  in  love 
with  you  ? " 

I  only  expect — reciprocity!"  he^ 
laughed. 

All  this,  and  poor  Danforth  stood 
awkwardly  at  one  side  looking  on.  They 
waited  for  them  at  the  dressing-room 
again,  and  crowds  surged  past  them. 
The  ball  was  about  to  begin.  Suddenly 
Harry  was  made  aware  of  a  presence 
near  him.     He  did  not  turn. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  pass,  please  ? " 
It  was  that  same  old,  low,  sweet  voice. 
He  bowed  ;  Clara  nodded  lightly,  gave 
him  a  searching  glance,  and  passed 
him  with  her  maid,  followed  by  Miss 
Mulford,  in  lavender.  Kate  came  out 
and  "said  that  "Jack  was  to  lead  off 
the  march  with  Miss  Hastings  ;  and,  do 
you  know,  they  say  her  engagement  is 
broken,  Harry  —  so  there  is  hope  3'et !  " 

Harry  started.  "  What's  that  to  me  ? " 
he  asked,  gruffly. 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  thought  you  might, 
want  to  know  ;  that's  all." 
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The  large  opera-honsc  was  a  mass  of 
flowers,  its  ugiiness  and  tawdriness  well 
coneealed  even  to  the  g-reat  chandelier 
which  hung-  from  the  ceiling-.  There 
were  shells  and  boats,  flags  and  gas-jets 
of  "  Umpty-four  "  and  "Yale,"  and  long- 
festoons  of  evergreen. 

"  Oh,  there's  Mr.  Nevers  !  Do  bring- 
him  up  ;  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
taking  the  L//  medal,"  said  Mrs.  Ches- 
tleton. 

Nevers  shook  hands  with  her  warmly. 
"  I've  just  heard  all  about  Ella  Gerhart," 
lie  said.  "  Grannis  has  written  me.  Of 
course  Harry  would  never  tell  a  soul 
anything.  I  think  your  going  'w^ay  out 
to  Cleveland  with  that  girl,  Mrs.  Chestle- 
ton,  was  the  noblest  thing  I  ever  heard 
off.     It  was  just  as — as — fine  as " 

"  Silk  !  "  suggested  Harry. 

"  Well,  it  was  !  I  wish  I  had  a  mother 
like  you.  I'm  so  sorry  for  Harry  to- 
night," he  whispered.  "  Miss  Hastings 
is,  of  course,  looking  her  best.  He  has 
just  heard  she  has  broken  her  engage- 
ment." 

"  A  flirt,  that's  all  she  is,"  said  Nevers, 
with  a  gesture. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  she  wall  get  him  to 
dance  with  her." 

"  Oh,  Harry  is  greatly  changed.  He 
doesn't  care  for  girls  now^  I  think  he's 
entirely  gotten  over  t/ial  affair  now^," 
said  Nevers. 

Mrs.  Chestleton  shook  her  head.  Then, 
as  Harry  urged,  they  w^ent  down  on  the 
floor  for  the  march.  The  music  began. 
In  walked  Jack  w'ith  Clara  looking  as 
stately  and  superb  as  a  queen.  The 
committee  and  their  "  girls  "  filed  in  after 
them — a  splendid  file  of  them  ! 

"  It's  as  bad  as  Yale  and  Harvard 
drawing  side  positions  at  Saratoga  ? "  he 
laughed. 

"Is  there  sure  to  be  a  contretemps^ 
Harr}'  ? "  she  asked  lightly. 

"  Mother,  dear,  isn't  she  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  whole  world  ?  " 

Around  her  w^hite  throat  Clara  w^ore 
one  string  of  pearls.  It  was  odd  to  see 
what  a  belle  Mrs.  Chestleton  became 
that  evening.  It  was  not  solely  because 
of  Harry's  great  and  deserved  popular- 
ity, but  because  she  was  in  herself 
pretty,  graceful,  and  full  of  good  talk. 
tVhat  her  children  liked  she  liked.  She 
danced  half  a  dozen  square  dances,  and 
entered  into  the  affair  with  the  greatest 
zest.  "Why  should  we  old  ladies  re- 
tire ? "     And  there,  too,  was  Uncle  Dick 


himself  coming  up  and  pretending  he 
w^as  a  junior  too,  and  asking  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Kitty.  He  had  run  up  at  the 
last  moment  that  evening  from  New 
York.  Later  they  saw  him  devoting 
himself  wath  all  his  old-time  gallantry 
to  Miss  Walker,  who  was  radiant  in  blue 
satin  and  old  lace. 

"  Ah,  let  me  see,"  they  overheard  him 
ask  her,  "  This  is  your " 

"  Twentieth  Junior  Prom.  Yes,  and 
I  hope  I  may  live  to  see  my  fortieth," 
she  laughed. 

"  Bah  !  Miss  Walker,  I  used  to  see 
you  trundling  a  hoop,  in  front  of  South, 
when  I  was  in  college — you  were  a  child 
then — and  that's  not  so  many  years  ago." 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  glance. 

"  It's  a  terrible  misfortune  for  a  girl 
.  to  live  in  a  college  town,"  she  sighed. 
"  Students  come  and  students  go,  but 
you  go  on  forever.  Do  you  know  this 
continuous  pouring  through  of  students 
wears  out  the  brain  after  a  time  ?  My 
father  says  it's  like  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  only  a  great  deal  worse. 
There  is  no  change,  no  cessation." 

Presently  a  set  formed  for  a  quadrille 
— Harry  and  Miss  Dolphin,  Jack  and 
Annie  Mead,  Lyman  and  Miss  Walker,, 
and  just  then — to  fill  up — Caswell  and 
Clara  Hastings  happened  along  arm  in 
arm. 

"Hurry  up — here's  your  place — just 
waiting  !  "  called  out  Jack. 

Before  he  knew  it  Harry  found  him- 
self opposite  the  most  beautiful  girl  of 
the  evening,  for  Clara's  appearance  that 
night  was  simply  overpowering.  Miss 
Walker  confided  to  Miss  Dolphin  —  to 
whom  Harry  presented  her — that  "it 
was  a  real  Wor^h  creation,"  and  pur- 
chased for  the  occasion. 

There  w^as  something  patrician  in  the 
elegance  of  her  carriage.  In  a  year  of 
society  she  had  acquired  a  manner.  She 
w^as  in  command  of  herself — calm,  beau- 
tiful, superb.  At  her  corsage,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  she  wore  a  huge 
bunch  of  La  France  roses.  Caswell  had 
been  trying  to  get  her  to  sit  out  the 
dance  wdth  him,  and  w^as  much  provoked 
that  she  allowed  Jack  to  inveigle  them 
into  a  "stupid"  quadrille.  The  chair- 
man's command  had  to  be  obeyed,  as 
it  seemed.  Caswell,  pale  and  with  a 
slightly  dissipated,  cigarette- smoker's 
complexion,  concealed  his  vexation  as 
best  he  could.  It  was  awkward  all 
around.     Miss  Mead  and  he  still  keptup' 
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an  infrequent  correspondence,  and  Jack  bore  no  ill-will,  and  her  conscience  did 

and  Miss  Louise  Dolphin  had  only  re-  not  sniite  her  for  anything  she  had  done, 

cently  ag-reed  to  disagree.    As  for  Harry  Indeed,  what  had  she  done  ?     It  was  no 

and  Clara — Caswell  smirked  and  smiled  fault  of  hers  if  half  Yale  College  fell  in 

under  his  long  handsome  mustache  and  love  with  her  pretty  face  ! 


"THEY    SOUGHT    AN    OBSCURE   CORNER."      {p.   jg4.  ) 


wondered  what  Jack,  who  so  generally  The  lively  music  began — an  amusing 

kept  himself  wide-awake,  couldh&  think-  quadrille  written  out  by  a  musical  genius 

ing  of.  in  the  class  for  the  occasion.    Every  now 

The  fact  was  that  Clara  herself  asked  and  then  there  was  a  refrain  shouted  by 

the  good  fellow  to  bring  it  about.     She  the  orchestra.     It  was  a  rollicking,  jolly 
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quadrille,  full  of  life  and  motion.  Every- 
body in  New  Haven  \vas  whistling-  it 
the  next  day.  At  the  close  the  cry 
was  "  Eacultcc — facnltcc  !  "  and  every- 
one was  called  on  to  ''  J^is/>t-rsc  !  dis- 
perse!  " 

Diiring  the  dance  Clara,  in  passing 
Harry,  whispered,  "Why  are  yon  so 
cruelly  unkind  to  me  ?  " 

He  smiled  bitterly,  and  the  next  time 
they  crossed  over,  said,  "Because  you 
were  once  unkind  to  me." 

"  I  thought  we  were  friends  at  least," 
she  said. 

"  So  we  are,"  he  replied. 

Then  after  "  visiting "  the  opposite 
couples  they  came  together  again. 

"  Friends  !  "  she  smiled,  so  enchant- 
ingly  that  he  felt  his  soul  drawn  from 
his  very  eyes  into  hers. 

The  next  "  crossing  "  she  slipped  her 
dance-card  in  his  gloved  hand.  "  Do  you 
see  all  those  places  reserved  ? "  she 
whispered — "  For  you  !  " 

He  glanced  at  the  card.  There  were 
some  three  or  four  dances  left  blank. 
In  these  he  thoughtlessly  scribbled  his 


name.  His  head  was  in  a  whirl.  Were 
these  blanks  really  intended  for  him — 
or  for  Saxton  ?  Was  the  old  flame  to  be 
relit  ?  Why  did  his  heart  leap  so  at  the 
touch  of  her  hand  ?  At  the  end  of  the 
quadrille  he  took  Annie  Mead  to  her 
seat,  and  left  her  rather  abruptly.  He 
wanted  to  be  alone.  Clara's  glance,  and 
her  word  "  Friends  !  "  had  penetrated 
his  very  soul. 

Could  it  be  possible  ?  He  had  thought 
all  the  year  that  he  would  never  speak 
with  her  again  if  he  could  help  it.  Now 
he  was  wild  for  her  dance  with  him  to 
come. 

"  Clara  is  certainly  very  lovely,"  said 
his  mother  when  he  rejoined  her.  "  vShe 
has  a  good  deal  of  manner  for  such  a 
young  girl;  she  hasn't  the  rare  sweetness 
of  that  wild  rose,  Annie  Mead.  I  wonder 
you  don't  lose  your  heart  to  /ler  /  " 

"  Miss  Mead  is — I  don't  know — with- 
out any  fire.  I  don't  think  I  like 
'  goodness '  in  girls.  I'm  afraid  I  like 
them  full  of  mischief  !  " 

"  Harry,  what  sentiments  !  "  exclaimed 
his  mother  aghast. 
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And  he  rushed  off  again  to  meet  his 
engagement  to  waltz  with  Miss  Har- 
greaves,  who  was  up  from  New  York 
with  the  Columbia  "  crowd."  "  So  Clara 
Hastings  has  broken  her  engagement," 
she  said,  her  head  above  his  right 
shoulder  in  the  dance.  "  I  knew  it 
would  be  so.  She's  a  flirt.  She  always 
will  be  a  flirt.  One  of  those  serious 
flirts  who  always  seems  to  have  so  much 
back  of  them,  but  are  really  as  silly  as 
the  rest  of  us." 

"  You  are  severe,"  Harry  said. 

"  I'm  not  severe.  Clara  loves  admira- 
tion, and  Mr.  Saxton  got  tired  of  giving 
so  much  of  it.  He  said  she  must  choose 
between  him  and  —  all  Yale  College. 
She  replied  that  if  it  came  to  a  choice 
between  an  undergrad.  and  an  alumnus, 
she  preferred  the  student,  as  at  least  he 
had  some  possibilities.  They  say  that 
Will  Saxton,  who  was  here  at  the  ger- 
man,  and  expected  to  be  here  for  the 
ball,  packed  his  bag  and  left  for  New 
York.  Clara  is  so  high-spirited,  you 
know,  she  boldly  announced  to  every- 
one that  the  engagement  was  broken. 
She  must  have  hated  to  send  back  that 
lovely  diamond  ring,  though." 

There  was  a  distinct  tone  of  spite  in 
what  Miss  Hargreaves  said.  How, 
Harry  hated  a  spiteful  woman  ! 

At  last  the  waltz  was  over,  and  he 
hastened  across  the  wide  ballroom  floor 
to  where  Clara  was  standing  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  seniors.  The 
great  swells,  Bellamy  Storrs  and  Hol- 
land, were  vying  in  "  airy  persiflage 
and  repartee  "  over  her  dance-card  and 
begging  for  half  dances.  The  great 
Bob  Clark  had  just  been  favored. 
Guthrie,  one  of  the  "  big  "  men  of  the 
senior  year,  physically  and  mentally, 
stood  near  her,  playing  with  his  Lit  tri- 
angle, and  occasionally  begging  her  to 
remember  him  in  the  '*  crush."  She  was 
in  her  element  with  these  witty,  amus- 
ing young  fellows — ih.Q  Jeunesse  doree  of 
their  time  at  college.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
— she  triumphed — she  felt  the  joy,  too, 
of  drawing  the  lorgnettes  in  the  boxes 
down  on  her. 

"Ah,  here  comes  Umpty-four,"  she 
laughed,  as  Harry  approached.  "  And 
Umpty-four " 

"  Takes  the  cake  !  "  laughed  Clark. 

"Oh,  it's  the  junior's  privilege,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Storrs.  "We  seniors  are 
getting  to  be  too  old.  Youth  and  hope 
must    win    to-night.      Take     her,    Mr. 


Chestleton.  She's  yours — because  I  see 
you've  got  your  name  down  for  this 
dance." 

They  danced — the  Redowa — then 
stopped — then  walked,  slowly  —  then 
they  sought  an  obscure  corner  beneath 
the  gallery,  where  they  sat  earnestly 
conversing. 

Holland  :  "  Gad  !  a  man  might  go 
farther  and  fare  worse.  Lots  of  stjde, 
Bellamy  ;  she's  to  be  at  Newport  this 
summer.  De  Koven  says  —  she'll  be  a 
belle." 

Storrs :  "  By  all  odds  the  prettiest 
woman  here."  It  was  the  thing  to  use 
"woman"  for  "girl"  in  the  swell  set. 
"  She's   in   great    shape   to-night  ;   but 

there's  a  Miss ,  of  New  York,  here 

I  like  quite  as  well." 

Holland  :  "  Not  in  it !  " 

Storrs  :  "  Who's  that  woman  Caswell 
of  your  class  has  got  on  his  arm  ? " 

Holland:  "That's  a  Miss  Mead." 

Storrs  :  "  I  rather  like  her  cut — sim- 
plicity is  a  capital  thing  in  a  woman. 
She  has  a  charming  color,  too.  I  won- 
der if  that  young  rascal  isn't  making 
love  to  her  !  " 

Holland  :  Cassy,  they  say,  is  confining 
himself  to  actresses  nowadays.  Did  you 
hear  ?  He  followed  the  Lydia  Thompson 
troupe  to  Boston,  and  acted  for  a  week 
there  as  one  of  the  tin  soldiers. 

Storrs  :  He's  a  great  chap  !  (Men- 
tal note  :  He's  not  the  right  sort,  quite, 
for  senior  year.  He's  too  wild,  too 
bohemian.) 

Result :  In  the  ensuing  elections  Cas- 
well does  not  go  as  he  expected  to  a 
certain  senior  society. 

So  the  ball  waxed  and  waned.  The 
supper  was  grand,  the  champagne /ra/// 
to  a  nicety.  Everything  was  just  per- 
fect. The  chaperons  felt  better  after 
supper,  and  the  music  seemed  livelier 
and  jollier.  Kitty  danced  every  dance, 
and  would  have  gone  on  dancing  to 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  as  several  jolly 
girls  did  But  at  last  the  Junior  Prom  was 
over.  Harry  saw  Clara  Hastings  into 
her  carriage  beside  that  grim  old  maid, 
her  Aunt  Mulford,  as  the  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  illumine  the  heavens  for 
another  day.  What  had  happened  be- 
tween them  ?  He  could  hardly  tell. 
He  let  himself  into  his  room  in  Durfee, 
and  threw  himself  heavily  without  un- 
dressing on  his  bed.     He  couldn't  sleep. 

What  had  happened  ?  Simply  this,  in 
a  dark  passage-way,  where  no  one  saw 
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them,  she  had  thrown  herself  in  his 
arms — the  glorious  young  beauty  that 
she  was — and  kissed  him  passionately, 
and  breathed  the  hot  words  in  his  ear, 
which  rang  there  forever,  "  Ncnv — do 
you  think  that  I  care  for  him  ?  Will 
Saxton  is  nothing  to  me — Harry — I  did 
not  know  my  own  heart.  I  love  you — 
I  have  always  loved  you.  Why  do 
you  make  me  go  down  on  my  knees  to 
you  ? " 

He  kissed  her  —  blushing  scarlet. 
"  Clara  —  darling  !  —  darling  !  he  whis- 
pered, *'  Is  it  true  ? " 

Those  moments  of  first,  sweet  love — 
when  your  girl  yields  at  last !  They 
are  God  given,  holy,  pure,  ecstatic  mo- 
ments, and  they  should  be  held  as 
sacred  and  as  secret  as  the  confessional 
of  the  church.     Neither   could  speak  ; 


they  knew  they  must  separate  and  go 
back  to  the  ballroom.  They  were  too 
full  of  emotion.  Beside,  this  was  not 
a  place  to  linger.  Already  a  man 
was  looking  for  Clara  for  a  waltz. 
Harry  must  hunt  up  Miss  Walker. 
Yet  they  stood  there,  her  cheek  against 
his,  so  happy/  while  the  moments 
fled,  and  the  crashing  music  —  yes, 
it  was  "  Morgen  blatter,"  which  Jack 
was  always  whistling  when  he  want- 
ed particularly  to  study.  She  zvas  his  ! 
and  over  them  the  large  picture  of 
St.  Elihu — the  same  that  gazes  on  us 
still  from  the  cover  of  the  Lit — seemed 
to  beam  with  joy  and  congratulations 
as  they  re-entered  the  great  ballroom 
arm  in  arm — "the  handsomest  pair,"  as 
Mrs.  Prof.  Gracher  observed  to  Miss 
Mulford,  "  on  the  entire  floor  !  " 


To  be  completed  in  March. 


HARRY   THREW   HIMSELF   ON   THE   BED.      {p.  Sg4.) 
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Y 


world  ! 


OU  will 
never 
stand  it 
in   the 

"It's  the 


wildest  thing  ever 


heard  of ! 
will  surely 
to    death 
drowned !  " 
were    some 


You 

starve 
or  be 
These 
of  the 


encouraging  re- 
marks made  by 
friends  when  we 
talked  of  a  sum- 
mer's outing  in 
Canadian  woods. 
The  decision  to  go 
was  not  fully 
made.  Th  ere 
were  advantages 
and  disadvantages 
MRS.  WHITE.  to   be   considered. 

It  was  a  wild  part 
of  the  country  through  which  the  pro- 
posed route  extended  and  the  trip  would 
be  a  long  and  necessarily  hard  one. 
All  the  information  possible  had  been 
gathered  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  woods  and  waters,  the  game,  fish, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  wild  ani- 
mals and  Indians.  Oh  yes  !  there  were 
wild  animals  in  abundance.  Bears  and 
wildcats  went  roaming  through  those 
dense  north  woods,  snakes  would  cer- 
tainly be  lurking  in  -^very  thicket  on 
"the  lookout  for  unwary  travelers,  and 
the  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  universal  pest.  So 
there  seemed  no  possibility  that  we 
would  escape  death  in  some  horrible 
form.  And  then,  said  the  most  sym- 
pathizing friend  of  all,  "how  will  you 
do  your  cooking  and,"  in  an  awe-struck 
tone,  "who  will  wash  the  dishes?" 

Well,  the  advantages,  too,  were  care- 
fully considered  and  not  found  want- 
ing. There  was  first  the  novelty.  The 
country  was  comparatively  unknown.  It 
would  all  be  so  different  from  everyday 
life.  The  pine-woods,  the  canoeing, 
the  hunting,  fishing  and  the  camp.     To 


live  for  weeks  in  the  open  air  and  sleep 
at  night  with  nothing  overhead  but  the 
white  canvas  tent,  that  would  mean  to 
grow  strong  and  healthful.  On  this 
point  all  were  alike  agreed.  We  believed 
that  the  difficulties  could  be  overcome 
and  the  decision  was  made. 

Of  course  the  first  question  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  woman's  mind  was 
what  to  wear.  A  flannel  dress  was  at 
once  proposed.  With  a  short  skirt, 
blouse  and  blazer  what  could  be  better  ? 
It  would  be  the  most  sensible  thing 
imaginable,  and  the  comfort  and  free- 
dom would  be  unquestionable.  All  this 
I  presented  in  its  most  alluring  light 
for  my  husband's  approval,  but  it  was 
promptly  and  emphatically  vetoed.  The 
forests  would  be  so  thick,  and  the  trails 
so  overgrown  with  briers  and  brambles 
that  it  would  require  many  skirts  to 
withstand  the  wear  and  tear.  I  must  for 
one  summer  adopt  masculine  attire. 

The  suit  named  for  me  was  to  con- 
sist   of    a  helmet-shaped    canvas    cap, 
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flannel  jacket  and  shirt,  canvas  knee- 
breeches  and  oil-tanned  horsehide  boots 
that  laced  over  a  bellows-tongue  and 
came  to  the  knee.  The  feet  of  the  boots 
were  made  like  Indian  "  pacs,"  At  the 
knickerbocker  knees  were  buckles.  The 
entire  suit  from  cap  to  boots  was  of  the 
same  "dead  grass"  color.  At  first  it 
seemed  impossible  for  me  to  accede  to 


of  bug-.  The  outfit  was  purchased  ac- 
cordingly. A  seven  by  nine  white  can- 
vas wall-tent  was  selected.  We  were 
expecting  to  spend  man}^  days  in  camp 
and  would  then  want  an  ample  shelter 
for  ourselves  and  belongings.  The 
weapons  of  offense  and  defense  con- 
sisted of  a  gun,  rifle  and  revolver,  with 
ammunition  enough  surely  to  extermi- 


AN    INDIAN    PILOT. 


this  arrangement.  But  after  many  per- 
suasions it  was  finally  agreed  that  our 
suits  should  be  ordered  alike  with  the 
exception  that  Mr.  White's  would  be 
canvas  throughout.  And  so  the  question 
of  clothes  was  settled. 

Next  came  the  selection  of  the  camp- 
ing outfit.  All  the  friends  who  had 
ever  spent  a  night  in  the  woods  called 
upon  us  to  give  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  ]\Iany  and  varied  were  the 
suggestions  made.  One  w^hose  particu- 
lar interests  lay  in  the  rod  and  line 
brought  forth  his  collection  of  fishing- 
tackle  and  flies,  millers,  and  beetles  of 
all  colors,  shapes  and  sizes.  We  would 
need  a  large  supply  of  these  equipments. 
Rods  would  get  broken,  trolling  lines 
entangled  and  lost,  and  each  species  of 
fish  must  have  its  corresponding  species 


nate  all  the  bears  in  Canada.  The 
magazine  rifle  of  thirty-eight  calibre 
was  my  particular  pride.  As  I  looked 
at  it  all  my  fears  of  bears  and  bugbears 
vanished.  Then  came  all  the  many 
small  necessaries,  such  as  whistles,  com- 
passes, drinking-cups  that  telescope,  tar 
and  pennyroyal  in  copious  quantities  to 
protect  ourselves  from  the  mosquitoes, 
and  the  all-important  medicine  chest. 
It  contained  remedies  for  every  ill,  from 
malaria  to  a  bee-sting — liniments,  oint- 
ments, bandages  for  sprains,  tobacco  for 
cuts,  and  whisky  for  snake-bites,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  instructions  carefully 
copied  of  "  what  to  do  in  case  of  drown- 
ing," etc.  The  last  preparation  was 
completed,  and,  wath  many  admonitions 
from  anxious  parents  to  be  very  careful, 
we  started. 
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Nothing  in  the  way  of  novelty  pre- 
sented itself  until  we  left  St.  Paul.  This 
part  of  the  country  was  not  new  to  us. 
The  ride  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth  is  a 
long  one,  and  the  scenery  consists  of 
pine-woods,  a  great  part  of  which  have 
been  burned  by  the  forest  fires  until 
what  were  once  lofty  trees  stand  only 
gaunt,  white  poles.  Some  of  the  pines 
had  turned  a  peculiar  reddish  brown. 
Mingled  with  the  green  trees  the)^  would 
have  relieved  the  monotony,  had  they 
not  been  so  evidently  marked  with  signs 
of  decay. 

In  and  out  among  it  all  sparkled  the 
little  lakes  dotted  over  with  myriads  of 
white  and  yellow  water-lilies.  When 
we  came  into  Duluth  and  left  the  warm 
car  we  realized  that  we  had  reached  a 
colder  climate.  Wednesday  night  we 
left  Duluth  by  steamer  en  route  for 
Port  Arthur.  Nothing  could  be  wilder 
than  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. During  the  night  many  points  of 
interest  had  been  passed,  and  now,  in 
the  cold,  clear  morning,  most  of  the 
passengers  were  on  deck,  straining  their 
eyes  for  a  faint  glimpse  of  some  settle- 
ment. But  not  many  appeared.  Grand 
Portage  was  the  first  one  that  came  in 
view.  The  captain  pointed  it  out,  but 
all  it  looked  like  from  the  steamer  was 
a  few  clusters  of  white  stones.  After 
a  while  we  passed  the  mouth  of  Pigeon 
River,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
found  myself  in  a  foreign  country. 

That  point  marked  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
When  we  passed  Victoria  Island  it  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  land  since  leaving 
Duluth.  It  seemed  so  desolate  with  its 
lonely  light-house,  the  only  sign  of  hu- 
man habitation.  But  as  the  steamer 
passed  within  hailing  distance,  out 
rushed  the  keeper's  children  to  see  and 
be  seen.  Not  many  incidents  happen  to 
break  the  monotony  of  their  young  lives. 
And  a  sadness  filled  my  heart  as  I 
thought  how  dreary  the  days  must  seem. 
Would  they  grow  up  characterized  by 
their  surroundings,  cold,  hard  and  stern, 
or  perhaps  only  robust  and  care  free, 
from  the  close  contact  with  nature. 
However  that  might  be,  a  life  thus  spent 
in  keeping  bright  the  lights  which  guide 
sailors  to  safe  harbor  is  certainly  well 
spent. 

When  at  last  we  reached  Port  Arthur 
all  the  passengers  were  on  deck,  every 
one  on  the  lookout  for  some  friend,  amid 


much  laughing  and  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs. The  boat  was  made  fast  to  the 
dock  ;  we  went  below,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  explanation  to  the  generous  lit- 
tle custom-house  officer,  we  were  ready  to 
land  and  look  about  us.  The  first  unus- 
ual things  that  greeted  our  eyes  were  two 
Indians  standing  on  the  dock.  They 
looked  civilized  enough  and  another  fear 
vanished.  Port  Arthur,  small  and  not 
over-enterprising,  is  not  an  attractive 
town  in  itself.  Hotels  seem  to  outnum- 
ber all  the  other  buildings  in  the  place, 
for  the  reason,  as  we  afterward  learned, 
that  they  are  the  only  institutions  li- 
censed to  sell  liquors.  The  surrounding 
country  furnishes  the  chief  interest  to 
visitors.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  and 
changing.  But  our  desire  was  to  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  beauties  of  this 
Canadian  nature,  and  so  we  began  our 
final  preparations.  Our  provisions,  cook- 
ing utensils  and  blankets  were  yet  to  be 
purchased.  We  could  take  only  neces- 
saries in  provisions,  but  two  people  can 
eat  a  large  quantity  of  those  in  six 
weeks'  time. 

When  pound  after  pound  was  weighed 
out  it  began  to  seem  that  we  had  over- 
estimated the  capacity  of  the  canoe. 
Flour  makes  a  bulky  package,  and  a 
few  pounds  of  ham  very  soon  become  a 
load. 

Then  came  cans  of  condensed  milk 
and  coffee,  tea,  oatmeal,  rice,  salt,  pep- 
per, sugar,  baking-powder,  potatoes, 
crackers  and  dried  fruit.  These  were 
to  go  all  the  distance,  and  by  way  of 
luxuries  at  the  beginning  were  two  cans 
of  strawberry  jam,  one  glass  of  jelly  and 
one  dozen  hard-boiled  eggs.  To  pre- 
pare these  for  eating  we  took  one  fry- 
ing pan,  with  the  handle  removed  and 
an  iron  ring  riveted  on  in  its  place 
through  which  to  run  a  long  stick  for  a 
handle.  This  gave  more  room  in  pack- 
ing, and  enabled  me  to  stand  at  a  longer 
distance  from  a  hot  fire.  The  other 
dishes  were  three  pails  that  nested,  four 
tin  plates,  two  cups,  knives,  forks  and 
spoons.  Then  we  remembered  that  we 
must  have  at  least  four  bars  of  soap. 
Three  pairs  of  gray  blankets  and  sev- 
eral yards  of  mosquito  netting  were  next 
added  to  the  list,  and  our  camp  equi- 
page was  complete. 

We  had  one  more  day  in  which  to 
view  some  of  the  scenery  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  next  day 
dawned    perfect,  and  in  company  with 
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some  newly-made  friends  we  started  for 
a  drive  to  an  abandoned  silver  mine. 
The  road  lay  through  a  stretch  of  beau- 
tiful woods.  On  either  side  it  was 
heavily  bordered  with  giant  ferns, 
which  would  have  seemed  more  at 
home  in  some  luxuriant  Southern  gar- 
den than  there  in  Canada.  The  mine 
was  reached  and  our  explorations  be- 
gun. Peering  down  dark,  damp  shafts, 
hunting  eagerly  through  every  pile  of 
stones,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  stray 
silver  nugget  or  amethyst,  examining 
the  little  "miners'  huts,  with  their  rude 
cots  covered  with  mosquito  netting,  we 
spent  a  merry  morning.  One  of  our 
friends  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  a 
nugget  that  weighed  fully  a  pound, 
which  his  more  experienced  partner 
assured  him  must  be  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  or  its  own  silver  at  least.  It 
was  carefully  placed  in  the  carriage, 
and  we  started  back  to  a  more  unro- 
mantic  destination  —  the  hotel  dining- 
room.  The  road  we  chose  returning 
lay  through  a  rocky  part,  and  the  car- 
riage went  bounding  and  bumping  in 
a  most  terrific  manner.  Cloaks  were 
thrown  out,  and  with  them  the  prized 
silver  specimen.  Our  friend  was  incon- 
solable and  insisted  upon  returning  in 
search  of  the  missing  nugget,  but  a  sly 
wink  from  his  partner  disclosed  the 
jest.  The  precious  stone  was  only 
worthless  rock.  But  for  all  that  dis- 
appointment we  did  not  return  empty- 
handed.  Great  bunches  of  flowers  had 
been  gathered,  daisies,  ferns,  pond- 
lilies,  and  one '  peculiar  red  flower  of 
which  no  one  knew  the  name.  It  seemed 
that  it  must  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  pine-woods  in  which  it  grew,  its 
formation  was  so  exactly  like  that  of 
the  trees. 

Sunday  night,  July  26th,  we  donned 
our  camping  attire,  left  our  trunk, 
with  oft-repeated  directions  to  have  it 
sent  to  Rat  Portage,  the  end  of  our 
journey,  and  took  the  train  for  White 
Fish  Lake.  It  was  a  construction  train 
with  no  accommodations. 

When  we  reached  our  destination  at 
White  Fish  Lake,  the  terminus  of  the 
road,  at  one  a.  m.,  Mr.  Conmee,  the  rail- 
road contractor  who  had  been  on  the 
train  with  us,  undertook  to  provide 
lodgings  for  us  and  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Griffis  and  their  little  girl,  who  had  also 
been  fellow-travelers  with  us.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  a  new  mine  be- 


longing to  them,  a  few  miles  rrom  here. 
There  was  no  settlement  here  except  a 
few  log-houses  dimly  seen  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Mr.  Conmee  went  to  the  most  preten- 
tious-looking of  these  huts,  pushed  open 
the  door  and  called  "  Singler  !  Singler  !  " 
It  struck  me  that  it  was  a  more  forcible 
than  polite  way  of  seeking  hospitality. 
But  when  "  Singler "  finally  made  his 
appearance  and  found  that  there  were 
women  to  be  cared  for,  his  hospitality 
was  given  with  the  free  good  will  that 
characterizes  all  these  children  of  the 
bush.  One  poor  sleepy  fellow  was 
routed  out  of  bed,  cool,  clean  sheets 
were  brought  and  soon  we  were  taking 
the  grateful  rest  that  only  tired  bodies 
and  sleepy  eyes  can  appreciate.  But 
one  thing  disturbed  our  repose  and  that 
came  in  a  form  hideous  and  hungry, 
with  gaunt  body,  sharpened  beak,  and 
wings  that  buzz  with  that  never-ceasing 
monotony  which  no  other  exasperation 
can  exceed — the  unrelenting,  inevitable 
mosquito.  In  the  morning  I  dimly  won- 
dered if.  one  mosquito  could  bring  so 
much  misery,  how  could  we  cope  with 
hosts  of  them.  These  miners'  houses 
are  queer  affairs.  They  are  built  of 
pine-logs,  roughly  hewed  and  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  comfort  rather 
than  art.  The  crevices  are  filled  with 
pieces  of  wood  and  the  sides  and  ceil- 
ing hung  with  white  cloth.  The  win- 
dows are  tightly  covered  with  cheese- 
cloth, keeping  out  the  air  as  well  as  the 
mosquitoes  and  black  flies. 

After  breakfast  the  canoe  was  uncrated, 
our  camp  equipage  gathered  together 
and  we  launched  our  little  craft  on 
the  first  lake  in  our  course — White  Fish. 
However,  this  did  not  mean  that  our  lake 
trip  was  begun.  Our  intention  was  to 
paddle  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  select 
a  camp  and  spend  a  few  days  on  the  edge 
of  civilization,  getting  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  camp  life.  Our  landing  was 
made  on  the  opposite  shore  at  another 
log-house  dignified  by  the  name  of 
hotel.  This  one  was  somewhat  more 
pretentious  than  the  one  at  which  we 
staid  the  previous  night,  although  the 
mode  of  construction  was  the  same. 
The  time  before  dinner  was  spent  in 
search  for  a  camping-ground,  and  White 
Fish  Lake  surely  affords  no  lovelier  spot 
than  the  one  chosen,  a  clear,  smooth 
grassplot,  just  open  enough  for  the  sun 
to  peep  down   among  the   dark   ever- 
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greens.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  and 
life  in  the  woods  had  begun.  We  dined 
at  the  hotel  and  afterwards  were  invited 
to  take  a  sail. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  per- 
verse as  a  sail-boat  in  a  head-wind. 
This  particular  boat  was  no  exception, 
and  the  wind  could  not  have  been  more 
entirely  in  the  wrong  direction  had  the 
trip  been  planned  for  a  May-day  picnic. 
The  unsteady  craft  veered  from  right  to 
left,  tilted  and  plunged,  with  the  sail 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and 
all  the  time  our  companion  regaled  us 
with  the  most  harrowing  tales  of  wrecks 
in  the  history  of  White  Fish. 

"  It  was  in  this  very  boat,"  he  said, 
"  that  one  poor  fellow  had  ventured  out 
on  just  such  a  day,  and  after  vain  efforts 
to  reach  the  shore,  at  last  had  fallen 
overboard  and  was  drowned." 

But  this  unfortunate  one  had  been 
imbibing  too  freely  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  hotel  bar-room  and  was  consequently 
not  in  a  proper  condition  to  manage  his 
sails.  I  cast  a  hasty  glance  aroUnd  the 
boat,  but  seeing  no  dark  bottles  took 
courage  that  we  would  sleep  that  night 
on  our  couch  of  pine-boughs  instead  of 
at  the  bottom  of  White  Fish's  muddy 
waters.  And  so  it  proved.  We  return- 
ed to  camp  and  began  arranging  it  for 
the  night.  Oh,  how  many  boxes  and 
bundles  and  packages  there  were ! 
enough  to  set  up  housekeeping  on  no 
small  scale. 

If  they  all  went  with  us,  camp-mak- 
ing and  camp-breaking  every  day  would 
take  a  great  deal  more  time  than  we 
were  willing  to  spend  on  it.  And  it  was 
decided  to  pack  a  box  in  the  morning  to 
send  back.  One  evening's  experience 
had  taught  how  many  things  nature 
supplies  that  surpass  all  the  mechanic's 
efforts.  I  was  a  novice  at  camp-making 
and  only  looked  in  admiration  at  the 
preparations  Mr.  White  made  for  our 
comfort.  First  the  fireplace  was  made. 
This  was  done  by  falling  some  straight 
young  birch  trees,  trimming  off  all  the 
branches  and  cutting  two  pieces,  each 
about  three  feet  in  length.  These  were 
placed  on  the  ground  over  a  slight 
trench,  about  six  inches  apart ;  other 
sticks  were  laid  across  them  and  I  had 
a  stove  neat  and  cozy  as  could  be  de- 
sired. The  only  drawback  was  that  the 
fire  required  constant  replenishment. 
The  best  way  is  to  have  a  big  fire  at 
one  side  from  which  to  keep  your  stove 


supplied  with  live  coals.  This  seems  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  many  prefer  a 
large  log-fire  that  demands  little  atten- 
tion. The  old  saying  is  that  the  Indian 
laughs  at  the  white  man  for  building  a 
big  fire  and  getting  far  from  it,  while 
the  red  man  builds  a  little  fire  and 
comes  close  to  it.  But  my  observations 
among  the  Indians  proved  the  fallacy 
of  this  saying.  Without  exception  every 
Indian  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
make  a  fire,  piled  up  great  logs,  filled 
them  in  with  twigs  and  birch-bark  and 
hung  his  kettle  on  a  crane  over  the 
blaze. 

I  am  afraid  my  first  camp-cooking 
proved  more  of  an  experiment  than  a 
success.  When  the  wind  seemed  per- 
fectly still  and  no  moving  leaf  could  be 
seen,  up  would  come  a  provoking  little 
gust  to  blow  the  ashes  and  smoke  in  my 
eyes,  and  no  matter  on  which  side  of 
the  fire  I  stood,  the  smoke  would  follow 
in  the  most  tantalizing  manner,  until  I 
was  quite  ready  to  believe  in  the  total 
depravity  of  inanimate  things. 

Our  first  night  in  camp  was  a  strange 
experience  for  me.  While  I  prepared 
our  evening  meal,  Mr.  White  cut  and 
arranged  the  boughs  for  our  evergreen 
couch,  and  no  more  perfect  a  resting- 
place  could  be  imagined.  The  soft 
springy  branches  were  piled  up  imtil 
the  hard  ground  was  entirely  unfelt, 
then  the  rubber  blanket  spread  over 
them  to  keep  the  moisture  from  reaching 
through.  The  woolen  blankets  were 
next  spread  and  tightly  tucked  in,  then 
the  mosquito  net  was  drawn  over  a 
frame  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  made  by 
placing  a  smooth  stick  across  two  forked 
ones  driven  in  the  ground  on  either 
side,  and  the  warm  blankets  invited  re- 
pose. As  night  settled  down  over  the 
dark  pines  and  all  nature  took  on  that 
dreadful  stillness  only  known  in  deep 
woods,  I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
loneliness,  half  of  fear,  half  of  awe.  It 
seemed  that  we  must  only  speak  in 
whispers,  the  silence  was  so  intense, 
broken  only  by  the  melancholy  call  of 
the  night-birds.  Soon,  however,  the 
tent  flaps  were  drawn  and  fastened 
down  securely,  candles  lighted  and  the 
little  white  house  seemed  very  cheerful. 
This  was  my  first  night  in  the  woods, 
but  when  sleep  came,  it  was  sound  and 
refreshing.  After  a  few  days  spent  here, 
we  broke  camp,  sailed  across  White 
Fish   Lake   and   entered  our   first  por- 
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tage,    and   this    one  was    to   prove  the 
hardest  trail  of  the  whole  trip. 

The  trail  begins  in  a  swamp  and  con- 
tinues for  a  mile  and  a  half  through  a 
marsh  of  moss  and  fallen  trees.  Not 
being  entirely  out  of  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion yet  and  having  a  guide  with  us  over 


However,  tears  could  not  stay  long. 
Our  guide  had  gone  for  another  pack  and 
would  soon  return,  hungry  and  tired  too; 
so  while  Mr.  White  struggled  to  kindle 
a  fire  with  the  damp  wood,  I  prepared 
the  lunch,  and  we  soon  were  enjoying  a 
welcome  repast  of  ham  and  sandwiches 
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this  first  trail,  I  still  clung  to  my  wo- 
rnan's  attire,  and  a  sorry  plight  it  was 
in  when  the  end  of  that  portage  was 
reached.  Wet,  torn  and  exhausted,  what 
was  there  left  to  do  but 

Wish  I  were  dead  now, 
Or  up  in  my  bed  now, 
To  cover  my  head  now, 
And  have  a  good  cry. 


and  hot  coffee.  Our  guide  had  left  us 
and  we  were  at  last  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness, ready  to  take  fortune,  good  or  ill, 
as  we  found  it.  We  were  getting  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  life ;  camp-making 
came  easier,  the  potatoes  were  not 
burned  quite  so  often,  and  the  buck- 
wheat cakes  tasted  more  like  the  ones 
made  at  home. 
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MY  companion  and  I  were  returning 
from  one  of  our  frequent  camp- 
ing trips.  We  had  spent  six 
weeks  upon  the  head-waters 
of  the  St.  Cloud,  and  in  that  almost 
inaccessible  region  lying  ta  the  south 
and  east  of  towering,  snow-capped  Mt. 
Shasta,  enjo^^ng  to  the  fullest  the  pro- 
fusion of  sport  with  rod  and  gun  for 
which  that  section  is  justly  famous. 

Not  the  least  among  the  pleasures 
of  such  a  trip  is  the  three  days'  ride 
coming  out  of  the  mountains.  With  a 
good  lively  team  hitched  to  a  California 
spring-wagon,  such  as  nearly  all  camp- 
ing parties  use  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
we  start  fully  five  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.  Behind  us,  nine  thousand  feet 
higher,  Mt.  Shasta,  grand  and  mighty, 
sparkles  and  glistens  in  the  early  sun- 
light of  this  frosty  October  morning. 
Our  team  springs  away  at  a  rattling 
trot,  seeming  to  feel  as  well  as  ourselves 
the  full  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  wild, 
rugged  scenery  all  about  us.  We  throw 
away  our  cigars  before  they  are  half 
consumed  and  give  ourselves  up  entirely 
to  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  smooth, 
rolling  motion  and  the  magnificent 
scenes  unfolded  to  our  view  at  every 
turn  of  the  road,  which,  though  winding 
and  tortuous,  is  as  smooth  and  hard  as 
a  garden  path,  and  though  cut  into  the 
steep  side  of  a  rugged  mountain,  stretch- 
es out  for  ten  miles  or  more  at  such  an 
even  grade  that,  but  for  the  swift  mo- 
tion and  the  slack  traces, we  should  hard- 
ly know  we  are  going  down  hill  at  all. 

So  far  below  that  it  looks  like  a  tiny 
brook,  we  can  see  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  upper  Sacramento  as  it  dashes 
and  tumbles  along  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rocky  gorge,  and  can  plainly  hear  the 
rush  and  roar  of  its  numerous  falls  and 
rapids.  Now  we  turn  abruptly  and 
glide  far  back  into  a  deep  nook  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  to  get  around  the 
head  of  an  impassable  caiion.  Wheel- 
ing at  a  sharp  angle,  we  roll  back  again 
toward  the  river,  almost  over  the  same 
ground.  We  can  look  across  the  canon 
and  see  the  road  we  have  just  passed 
over,  but  a  few  rods  away  and  almost 


parallel  with  our  present  course,  and  yet 
it  would  take  hours  of  tedious  climbing 
to  cross  from  one  path  to  the  other. 

Suddenly  the  gorge  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  widens,  and  as  we  round  an- 
other bend  we  notice  a  small  triangular 
piece  of  level  ground,  of  perhaps  an  acre 
in  extent,  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream 
nearest  us.  What  is  that  which  we  can 
see  piled  up  in  rows  all  over  this  little 
fiat  ?  It  looks  as  if  the  ground  had  been 
divided  up  into  narrow  lanes  by  old- 
fashioned  stone  fences.  Surely  nature 
never  left  it  so.  I  pull  up  on  the  reins, 
press  harder  on  the  brake,  and  we  come 
to  a  stand-still.  My  companion  whips 
out  a  field-glass  and  brings  it  to  bear 
upon  the  spot.  With  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  he  hands  the  glass  to  me,  and 
at  the  first  glance  I  realize  that  I  am 
looking  upon  one  of  the  relics  of  "  the 
days  of  old  and  the  days  of  gold,"  and 
when  this  little  patch  of  ground,  with 
scores  of  others  similar  to  it,  teemed 
with  human  life  and  activity.  This  lit- 
tle triangular  flat,  now  washed  away 
until  nothing  but  bed-rock  remains,  was 
once  covered  with  a  dozen  feet  of  loose 
soil.  A  lucky  prospector  scooped  up  a 
panful  of  the  earth  by  the  side  of  his 
camp-fire,  washed  it  out  in  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  found  that  he  has  struck 
one  of  the  richest  of  those  gold-bearing 
bars  which  caused  such  wild  excitement 
in  the  days  of  '49.  Hundreds  of  eager, 
excited  men  were  soon  at  work  upon 
the  spot  digging  up  the  soil,  carrying  it 
down  to  the  stream  and  washing  out  the 
gold  dust  and  nuggets  in  pans  and  rock- 
ers, until  every  shovelful  of  earth  was 
removed,  and  the  round  bowlders  which 
they  found  scattered  through  the  soil, 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  are  corded 
up  in  long  ricks  like  stone  fences,  as 
we  see  them  to-day.  As  I  look  I  can 
almost  see  the  place  as  it  must  have 
looked  when  the  wild  rush  and  craze  for 
sudden  wealth  made  the  mining  camps 
of  California  like  hives  of  human  bees, 
alive  with  a  feverish  energy  which  cared 
not  for  fatigue  or  hardship.  It  is  my 
turn  to  be  surprised  now.  "Blake,"  I 
say,  as  I  return  the  glass  to  my  friend. 
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"  take  a  good  look  down  there  in  the 
edge  of  the  water.  Either  I  am  dream- 
ing or  there  is  a  man  standing  above  his 
knees  in  the  water,  shaking  an  old-fash- 
ioned rocker  this  very  minute." 

Blake  gazes  long  and  earnestly.  "  You 
are  right,"  he  replied.  The  miner  leaves 
his  rocker  and  picks  np  two  buckets. 
Now  he  wades  out  of  the  water,  and, 
going  back  some  distance  from  the 
stream,  drops  upon  his  knees  between 
two  piles  of  bowlders  and  begins  to 
scrape  up  sand  and  gravel  which  the 
rains  have  washed  down  upon  the  bare 
bed-rock.  Now  his  buckets  are  full 
and  he  carries  them  out  to  his  rocker 
and  places  them  upon  the  rock  again. 
He  dumps  the  contents  of  one  bucket 
into  the  rocker,  and  while  he  rocks  that 
rude  machine  back  and  forth  with  one 
hand,  as  a  mother  might  her  infant's 
cradle,  with  the  other  hand  he  dips  up 
water  from  the  stream  with  an  old  tin 
can  and  pours  it  into  the  rocker.  His 
long  gray  beard  shows  him  to  be  an  old 
man.  Perhaps  he  is  the  very  prospect- 
or who  discovered  this  rich  bar.  He 
may  have  washed  out  enough  of  the 
shining  metal  during  his  first  few  weeks' 
work  at  this  same  spot  to  keep  him  in 
ease  and  luxury  all  the  rest  of  his  days, 
but,  like  so  many  of  his  early  compan- 
ions, found  himself,  after  a  few  days  of 
gambling  and  reckless  dissipation,  with- 
out a  dollar  left  of  the  thousands  he 
washed  out  for  himself. 

But  for  lack  of  time  we  would  make 
our  way  down  the  steep  mountain  side 
and  chat  with  the  old  man  awhile.  We 
knew  well  enough  what  our  welcome 
would  be.  With  a  cheerful  greeting 
and  a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand,  the  old 
pioneer  would  drop  his  work  and  spend 
hours  relating  incidents  of  those  tragic 
early  days  ;  and  as  he  rattled  on,  his 
Tugged  features  would  lighten  up  and 
his  dull  eye  kindle  with  the  old-time  fire 
as  his  memory  carried  him  back  to  live 
and  feel  those  old  scenes  over  again. 
Should  his  grimy  hand  wander  to  the 
pocket  of  his  dirty  overalls  for  the  inev- 
itable plug  of  tobacco,  no  matter  how 
diminutive  its  size,  the  plug  would  never 
find  its  way  back  to  his  pocket  until  it 
had  been  extended  to  each  of  us  with  a 
well-meant  "  Have  a  chaw,  pardner  ? " 
And  if  it  was  near  his  dinner-hour  we 
might  be  sure  of  a  frank  and  hearty  in- 
vitation to  stay  and  dine  with  him.  "  I 
killed  a  fat  buck  up  on  the  ridge  yest'i'- 


day,"  he  would  say,  or  "  I  gigged  a  big 
salmon  las'  night,"  or  "  I  hooked  a  fine 
mess  o'  trout  up  at  the  bend  this  morn- 
in'.  Come  over  ter  the  cabin,  pardners, 
an'  have  a  bite  ter  eat  an'  a  cup  o'  cof- 
fee." Should  we  follow  him  to  his 
cabin,  an  appetizing  meal  would  be 
placed  upon  the  rude  table  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  space  of  time.  The  venison, 
salmon  or  trout,  as  the  case  might  be, 
we  should  find  done  to  a  turn  and  very 
toothsome,  the  bread  wholesome  though 
it  might  be  hard,  and  the  coffee  !  Ah  ! 
such  coffee  as  this  old  miner  knows  how  to 
make  in  no  better  pot  than  a  battered  tin 
can!  Its  delicious  fragrance  lingers  long. 

We  cover  our  first  ten  miles  in  an 
hour,  then  climb  over  a  ridge  and  go 
bowling  down  a  narrow  little  valley,  the 
sides  of  which  are  so  steep  and  high 
that,  though  it  is  past  eight  o'clock,  it  is 
barely  sunrise  here.  We  have  almost 
reached  the  little  cluster  of  dilapidated 
buildings  which  tell  us  this  was  once  a 
bustling  stage  station,  when  an  old  man 
in  slouch  hat,  flannel  shirt,  and  overalls 
tucked  into  his  boot-tops,  comes  hurry- 
ing up  the  road  toward  us  and  turns  in 
at  the  rickety  gate.  He  sees  us  as  he  is 
about  to  enter  the  house  and  hurries  out 
to  the  road  again.  "  Hold  on  thar  !  "  he 
shouts  as  we  are  about  to  whirl  past. 
''  Have  ye  got  ary  gun  in  yer  outfit  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  reply,  as  I  stop  the  wagon 
with  a  jerk,  for  I  notice  the  old  man's 
face  is  pale  as  death  ;  he  trembles  like 
a  leaf,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  clutches 
the  handle  of  his  rusty  jackknife. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  friend  ?  "  I 
inquire  ;  "you  seem  to  be  frightened." 

"  Frightened  !  "  ejaculates  he,  "why,  I 
was  just  held  up  down  the  road  here  a 
piece,  and  I  never  was  skeered  so  bad 
afore  in  my  life  !  " 

"  Held  up  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  why,  who 
would  want  to  rob  you  ? " 

"  Robbers  ain't  a  patchin'  ter  mountin 
lions,  an'  I  run  smack  up  agin  an  old 
she  an'  her  cub,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  I  was  goin'  over  ter  the  river  just  at 
daybreak  and  come  right  on  'em  in  the 
road  afore  I  see  'em.  The  kitten  was 
too  young  to  be  afraid,  and  come  right 
up  ter  me  and  rubbed  its  side  agin  my 
legs.  I  couldn't  make  the  brute  leave 
me,  an'  all  the  while  the  old  un  kept 
prancin'  roun'  like  mad. 

"  I  didn't  dare  ter  run,  nor  ter  hurt  the 
cub  ter  make  it  keep  away  ;  fer  if  I'd  a- 
turned  my  back  a  minute  or  touched  the 
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kitten,  the  old  un  would  a-clawed  me  to 
pieces  in  a  jiffy.  All  I  could  do  was  ter 
jump  up  and  down  an'  holler  ;  and  ye 
kin  jest  bet,  pardners,  that  I  done  some 
tall  jumpin'  about  that  time. 

"Finally  I  scared  the  little  brute  away, 
an'  the  two  went  off  in  the  brush,  but  it 
must  o'  tuck  me  more  'n  an  hour  ter  do  it, 
fer  I've  jest  got  back,  an'  I'm  all  petered 
out  with  the  jumpin'  and  5''ellin'." 

"  We  can  see  that,"  interrupted  Blake, 
"  but  don't  waste  any  more  time  telling 
about  it ;  just  climb  in  here  and  show 
us  the  spot  when  we  reach  it.  We've 
been  hunting  for  just  such  game  for  the 
last  inonth,  and  if  we  can  get  the  dogs 
on  their  trail,  we'll  give  you  the  cub  for 
a  pet  to  pay  for  your  scare." 

"Thank  ye,  pardner,"  replied  the  old 
man  as  he  clambered  into  the  wagon. 
"  I'll  go  with  ye  fast  enough,  but  yer 
welcome  to  'em,  cub  an'  all ;  I  wouldn't 
hev  one  o'  the  pizen  critters  near  me." 

A  mile  farther  on  the  road  leads 
through  a  deep,  narrow  ravine,  where  the 
timber  and  underbrush  on  both  sides  of 
the  track  are  so  thick  as  to  be  almost 
impassable  even  for  a  man  on  foot.  We 
could  easily,  without  the  assistance  of  our 
guide,  have  found  the  place  where  the 
encounter  occurred,  for  the  narrow  road- 
bed for  a  length  of  twenty  feet  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  footprints.  There 
the  old  man  did  his  "  dancin'  and  yellin'." 

A  few  damp  leaves  are  still  smolder- 
ing at  one  side  where  he  reached  out 
with  a  lighted  match  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  kindle  a  fire  to  drive  the 
beasts  away.  A  few  rods  bej^'ond  the 
old  man's  stamping  ground  are  plenty 
of  huge  tracks,  and  the  soddy  banks  on 
either  side  are  rent  and  torn  up  in  a 
manner  which  convinces  us  that  the  man 
has  not  overrated  the  ferocity  of  the 
animal  he  had  held  at  bay  for  perhaps 
an  hour,  with  no  other  weapons  than 
his  eye  and  voice.  Bidding  our  guide 
hold  the  team,  we  alight,  slip  the  chains 
off  the  two  fine  hounds  which  trot  along 
beneath  the  wagon,  and  lead  them  to  the 
point  where  the  lion's  tracks  leave  the 
beaten  path.  The  instant  we  let  go  of 
them,  both  dogs  dash  into  the  brush  and 
fly  up  the  side  of  the  ravine,  while  their 
deep  baying  echoes  from  hill  to  hill  on 
the  clear  morning  air.  Stripping  to  our 
buckskin  shirts  and  hunting  breeches, 
we  seize  our  guns  and  follow  the  dogs 
as  fast  as  we  can  work  our  way  through 
the  thick  brush.     Up   the   side   of   the 


ravine,  then  for  some  distance  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge  and  down  the  other 
side,  the  chase  leads  us,  until,  from  far 
down  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  cailon, 
comes  that  welcome  ringing  bark  bay 
which  gladdens  the  hunter's  heart  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  game  is  treed  at 
last.  Cautiously  we  pick  our  way  down 
the  almost  perpendicular  wall  between 
the  huge  tree-trunks  and  jagged  rocks. 
Stumbling,  rolling  and  sliding  along,  we 
keep  going  down,  now  bringing  up  with 
a  sounding  bump  against  a  tree  or  rock, 
and  the  next  instant  barely  saving  our- 
selves a  disastrous  fall. 

Now  we  are  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
the  bottom,  and  catch  glimpses  of  the 
dogs  pawing  and  baying  at  the  foot  of  a 
tall  spruce,  whose  spreading  top,  inter- 
twined with  those  of  its  neighbors,  forms 
a  great  mass  of  solid  green  on  a  level 
with  our  position,  and  so  close  to  us  that 
we  can  almost  reach  out  and  touch  the 
nearest  branches.  For  a  long  time  we 
can  discern  nothing  among  the  impene- 
trable mass  of  green.  Then  the  slow 
swaying  of  a  tawny  tail  from  side  to  side 
directs  our  gaze  to  the  right  spot,  and  we 
make  out  the  outlines  of  a  long,  lank 
form  crouching  upon  a  horizontal 
branch.  Cocking  our  rifles,  we  peer 
anxiously  ahead  until  we  catch  the 
gleam  of  two  savage,  yellow  eyeballs. 
Both  guns  speak  at  once,  and  the  re- 
port, in  that  damp,  pent-up  place,  sounds 
like  a  discharge  of  light  artillery. 

With  a  scream  of  rage  and  pain  the 
creature  falls,  but,  striking  a  large  limb 
in  its  descent,  the  lithe  body  instinct- 
ively curls  round  it,  the  great  claws  sink 
deep  into  the  bark  and  retain  their  hold 
with  that  tenacity  for  which  the  beast  is 
noted.  At  last  the  huge  muscles  relax, 
the  claws  rip  through  the  rough  bark, 
and  the  body  scarcely  strikes  the  ground 
before  both  dogs  are  at  its  throat,  chok- 
ing out  what  little  life  remains.  The 
half -grown  cub  soon  reveals  its  pres- 
ence. We  see  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting its  capture  alive,  and  a  well- 
directed  shot  drops  it  to  the  ground. 
We  clamber  down,  carefully  remove  the 
skins  of  both  animals,  tie  them  upon  our 
backs  and  prepare  for  the  hard  climb 
necessary, to  regain  our  wagon.  As  we 
glance  upward,  the  stars  shine  brightly 
in  the  little  patches  of  sky  which  show 
between  the  tree-tops  ;  for  down  in  this 
deep  canon  the  stars  twinkle  as  merrily 
at  midday  as  at  night. 


Fainted  for  OUTIXG  by  Hermann  Simon. 
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Part  II. 


THE  militia  of  this  State  played  a 
more  important  part  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  than  did 
the  militia  of  any  of  the  other 
States.  With  the  exception  of  the  short 
war  with  Mexico,  in  which  compara- 
tively few  troops  were  engaged,  the 
nation  had  —  Indian  hostilities  except- 
ed—  been  in  a  state  of  profound  peace 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  small 
regular  army  of  only  ten  thousand  men 
was  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Of  military 
spirit  there  was  plenty,  but  it  lay  dor- 
mant and  rested  unrecognized  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  waiting  the  bugle- 
call  of  Freedom  to  rouse  it  into  life  and 
action. 

Popular  prejudice  was  against  doing 
military  duty,  but,  fortunately  for  Ohio 
and  for  the  tlnion,  Governor  Chase  had 


grasped  the  coming  situation,  and  in 
the  face  of  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties had,  just  prior  to  1861,  caused 
to  be  organized  under  the  new  law  sev- 
eral companies  and  regiments.  It  is 
true  the  organizations  were  very  far 
from  being  perfect  —  the  drills  and 
discipline  were  lax — but  in  spite  of  all 
this,  it  showed  that  there  was  something 
for  the  people  to  depend  upon  in  case 
of  need. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1861,  the 
legislature  passed  laws  appropriating 
half  a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  any  requisition  of 
the  President  to  protect  the  national 
government. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars of  this  sum  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  equipments  for 
the  militia  of  the  State. 
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Under  the  first  call  of  the  President 
for  troops  Ohio  furnished  thirteen  regi- 
ments, and,  in  addition,  enlisted  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  service  of  the 
State,  "to  defend  her  against  invasion 
should  it  be  threatened."  Four  thou- 
sand more  were  held  in  reserve  in 
their  respective  localities,  under  com- 
mand of  their  captains,  to  be  drilled 
and  held  subject  to  call. 

The  thirteen  regiments  were  "vol- 
unteers," with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  as  this  paper  is  but  a  short  epit- 
ome of  the  militia  of  the  State.  The 
fourteen  thousand  were  militia,  and 
they  did  good  service.  They  are  known 
in  the  history  of  the  State  as  "  squirrel- 
hunters." 

For  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles 
along  her  border  Ohio  was  bounded  by 
slave  States,  and  grave  apprehensions 
were  felt  at  Columbus  that  the  State 
would  be  invaded.  "  The  attitude  of 
Virginia  was  the  more  alarming,  and  her 
geographical  position  made  her  hostility 
a  thing-  of  great  purport.  Thrust  north- 
ward into  the  space  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  like  a  wedge,  she  almost 
divided  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  into 
two  separate  fragments.  Here,  as  an 
acute  military  critic  has  since  observed, 
was  the  most  offensive  portion  of  the 
whole  Rebel  frontier.  Behind  the  na- 
tional fortifications  of  the  mountains 
the  communication  with  Richmond  and 
the  whole  South  was  secure.  The  mount- 


ains themselves  admitted  of  perfect  de- 
fense. *  *  *  The  people  of  this  ter- 
ritory were  not  hostile  to  the  Union. 
*  *  *  Seeing,  then,  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  region  and  the  disaffec- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  there  was  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  Rebel  authori- 
ties would  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
inent  seek  to  occupy  it."* 

It  was  wisely  determined  that  the  best 
way  to  defend  the  vState  against  invasion 
was  to  keep  the  invaders  at  a  distance  ; 
consequently,  about  May  twentieth,  a 
little  more  than  a  month  after  the  fall 
of  Sumter,  the  militia,  under  command 
of  Major-Gen.  George  B.  McClellan, 
at  that  time  a  militia  officer  of  Ohio, 
crossed  the  river  and  poured  into  west- 
ern Virginia.  These  troops  saved  West 
Virginia  to  the  Union,  and  fought  the 
first  skirmishes  of  the  war  in  the  West, 
gaining  the  first  victories  of  the  war. 
These,  coming  after  the  continued  dis- 
asters at  the  East,  electrified  the  nation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  result 
was  effected  entirely  by  the  militia  of 
Ohio,  with  no  assistance  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  derived  from  the  loyal  Vir- 
g-inians  themselves.  Thus  was  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia  the  gift  of  Ohio 
to  the  nation  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

Many  of  the  regiments  of  the  militia, 
when   their   time   was   out,    re-enlisted 


*  "Ohio  in  the  War." — Reid. 
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and  became  "volunteers,"  but  let  it  be 
repeated  that  the  iirst  sueeesses  for  the 
Union  arms  were  secured  by  tlie  Ohio 
mililia. 

Governor  Dennisdu  liad  stated  "Ohio 
must  lead  tlirous^iunit  the  war."  vShe 
commenced  well,  and  we  shall  see,  as 
we  continue,  that  she  never  failed  when 
called  u])on,  not  only  to  perform  her 
share  of  service,  but  more  than  her 
share. 


make  a  successful   soldier  without  that 
most  necessary  reciuisite. 

It  was  g-enerally  conceded  that  the 
militia  laws  of  the  State  were  excced- 
inj^-ly  defective,  and  g'reat  efforts  were 
made  to  have  them  amended  and  re- 
vised, but  without  success.  December 
thirty-first,  1862,  the  Adjutant-General 
reported  :  "  The  existing  orj^anizations 
of  volunteer  and  reserve  militia  of  this 
vState   are   so    much    reduced,    and    so 


CAMl'   T.OCAN. 


General  McClellan  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  a  successful  railroad  en- 
j^ineer  of  some  prominence  and  ability. 
His  name  had  been  favorably  men- 
tioned to  Governor  Dennison,  and  after 
some  little  correspondence  he  was  ap- 
pointed Major-General  of  State  troops. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  transferred  to 
the  rej>-ular  army.  Durin^:  his  service 
with  the  Ohio  militia  he  showed  many 
of  the  traits  and  characteristics  after- 
ward made  manifest  in  his  conduct  at 
Antietam  and  the  peninsular.  He  was 
ahvays  too  slow  and  too  cautious  in  con- 
ducting- a  campaign.  He  was  insubor- 
dinate and  lacked  discipline,  that  most 
essential  thing  in  a  soldii'.r. 

General  Hlondel  writes  :  "  All  the  vir- 
tues of  the  soldier  are  combined  in  two 
— discipline  and  courage."  Notice,  my 
readers,  discipline  comes  first.  No 
man,  no  matter  what   his  abilities,  ean 


very  few  and  imperfect,  that  they 
promise  little,  if  any,  advantage  to 
the  public  service,  and  except  in  a 
very  few  cases,  their  present  utility 
remains  to  be  discovered.  Doubtless, 
for  these  reasons,  and  in  anticipation 
of  legislation  that  should  work  an  en- 
tire change  of  the  present  militia  laws, 
no  place  was  given  in  the  annual  re- 
port from  this  department  last  year  to 
our  State  militia  organizations.  With 
like  anticipations,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, the  same  omission  occurs  in  this 
report." 

At  this  time  Ohio  had  furnished 
170,121  men  for  the  war,  including 
tliree  months,  eight  months  and  three- 
year  men.. 

On  April  fourteenth,  1863,  an  act  was 
passed  to  "  organize  and  discipline  the 
militia,"  but  it  failed  to  provide  for 
the  arming  of  the  militia  when  organ- 
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ized.  It  proved  a  serious  stumbling-- 
block,  for  it  seemed  useless  to  spend 
time  and  money  in  drilling  and  uniform- 
ing, unless  there  was  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability of  promptly  receiving  arms.  To 
meet  the  emergency,  arms  to  a  small 
extent  were  borrowed  from  the  general 
government.  But  then  came  another 
difficulty,  for  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  the  companies  had  until  July  nine- 
teenth in  which  to  elect  officers,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  "Morgan  raid"  on  July 
twelfth,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one 
fully  organized  militia  company  in  the 
State.  Notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, 49,35  7  militia — "  squirrel-himters  " 
—  thousands  of  whom  were  armed  with 
shotguns,  turned  out  for  duty,  and  the 
sum  of  $213,318  was  expended  in  the 
payment  of  the  same,  at  this  time.  Gen. 
"  Lew  "  Wallace,  was  in  command.  Here 
was  strong  practical  evidence  of  the  bad 
policy  of  dispensing  with  an  organized 
and  efficient  military  force  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  State.  One-quarter  of  the 
nimiber,  if  carefully  disciplined  and 
drilled,  would  have  fulfilled  all  require- 
ments, and  the  cost  would  have  been 
correspondingly  lessened.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  having  a  compact  and 
efficient  military  force,  disciplined  and 
ready  for  service,  when  the  emergency 
arrived  the  Governor  found  that  he  had 
only  an  armed  mob  for  the  State's  de- 
fense. I  quote  from  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's report  for  1864:  "*  *  Morgan 
knew  that  the  State  had  no  military 
force  in  condition  to  meet  his  maraud- 
ing band,  in  July,  1863.  Better  by  far 
had  it  been,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  had  the  State  incurred  the  ex- 
pense of  organizing,  arming,  equipping 
and  drilling  50,000  men  to  be  held  ready 
for  service  than  that  this  should  have 
occurred."  The  loss  to  the  State  from 
this  raid  was  reported  by  the  Governor 
in  his  message  for  that  year  at  $1,250,- 
000.  Will  States — and  the  general  gov- 
ernment as  well — ever  learn  that  best 
lesson  of  economy  :  It  is  wisest,  easiest 
and  cheapest  to  be  prepared  for  an  emer- 
gency ? 

After  the  excitement  caused  by  Mor- 
gan's raid  had  partially  subsided,  the 
authorities  took  decided  steps  looking  to 
an  efficient  organization  of  the  militia, 
and  on  November  first,  the  Adjutant- 
General  reported  a  strength  of  43,930 
available  for  duty,  of  which  31,953  were 
uniformed,  but  only  10,947  were  armed 


and  equipped.  The  work  had  been 
performed  none  too  quickly,  for  on 
NcA'ember  twelfth,  1863,  a  telegram  was 
received  from  the  War  Department,  con- 
veying information  of  a  contemplated 
raid  from  Canada.  Colonel  DeWolf, 
Forty-ninth  Regiment  O.  V.  M.,  of 
Seneca  County,  and  Colonel  Haynes,  Fif- 
tieth Regiment  O.  V.  M.,  of  Sandusky 
County,  were  ordered  to  assemble  their 
respective  commands,  and  report  at  once 
for  duty  at  Sandiisky  and  Johnson's 
Island. 

The  plot  failed,  and  the  two  regi- 
ments were  ordered  home  after  ten 
days'  service. 

On  March  thirty-first,  1864,  was  ap- 
proved the  act  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  militia  under  the  name  of  the 
"  National  Guard."  In  his  report  for 
1865  the  Adjutant-General  said  :  "The 
experience  of  a  year  of  unprecedented 
activity  in  military  affairs  in  Ohio  has 
fully  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  the  law,  and  I  have  to  suggest  but 
few  changes." 

All  male  citizens — the  term  "white," 
you  will  notice,  is  now  omitted — of  the 
State,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  with  certain  exceptions,  were 
enrolled.  The  articles  of  war,  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  uniform  —  except 
coat-of-arms  —  of  the  United  States 
Army  were  adopted  ;  and  now  was 
begun  that  era  of  prosperity  for  the 
active  militia  of  the  State  which  has 
placed  it  so  high  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

The  law  was  simple,  easily  under- 
stood, and  the  duties  of  the  officers  were 
clearly  defined.  The  workings  of  the 
new  system  fully  justified  the  claims  of 
its  friends,  and  before  the  year  was  out 
its  great  efficiency  was  made  manifest. 

One  of  the  brightest  pages  in  Ohio's 
history  is  that  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
history  of  the  National  Guard,  and  its 
magnificent  rally  early  in  May,  1865. 

General  Grant  had  but  just  been 
called  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  and  was  rallying 
his  hosts  for  the  summer  campaign.  It 
was  of  the  most  vital  importance  that 
every  veteran  should  be  to  the  front. 
Thousands  of  these  troops  were  guard- 
ing lines  of  communication  and  were 
on  duty  in  forts  and  garrisons. 

It  was  all-important  to  have  these 
men  relieved,  in  order  to  have  them  take 
the  field,  but  where  to  get  the  troops  to 
relieve  them  was  the  question.     At  this 
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crisis  the  governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  offered  the  Presi- 
dent 85,000  militia  for  the  period  of 
one  hundred  days.  Time  was  of  the 
"Utmost  importance.  On  May  fifth  tele- 
grams were  received  from  Mr.  Stanton 
asking  for  troops  at  once  to  proceed  to 
Wheeling  and  Cumberland.  Immedi- 
ately the  One  hundred  and  thirty-third, 
Colonel  Innis  of  Franklin  County,  and 
the  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth.  Col- 
onel Armstrong  of  Champaign  County 
were  sent  forward.  On  the  thirteenth 
Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed,  "  Now  is  the 
time  to  put  in  your  men." 

Four  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  May  second,  was 
the  hour  fixed  for  regimental  command- 
ers to  report  by  telegraph  their  arrival 
at  the  rendezvous  ready  for  duty  ;  — 
by  half -past  seven  38,000  men  were  in 
camp,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and 
clamorous  to  be  sent  forward. 

Now  came  the  arduous  duty  of  mus- 
tering into  service  ;  but  by  the  sixteenth 
this  was  accomplished,  and  35,982  men, 
all  told,  were  consolidated,  organized, 
mustered,  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  and 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  mili- 
tary authorities  for  transportation  to  the 
front. 

The  services  the  Guard  were  called 
upon  to  perform  were  much  more 
severe  and  difficult  than  had  been  antic- 
ipated, but  that  they  were  cheerfully 
given,  were  valuable  and  fully  appre- 
ciated, will  be  seen  from  the  following  : 
Executive  Mansion,  Washington  City, 
September  tenth,  1864. 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days,  for 
which  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  vol- 
unteered, having  expired,  the  President 
directs  an  official  acknowledgment  of 
their  patriotism  and  valuable  service 
during  the  recent  campaign.  The  term 
of  service  of  their  enlistment  was  short, 
but  distinguished  by  memorable  events 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the 
peninsula,  in  the  operations  of  the 
James  River,  around  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  in  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  in 
the  intrenchments  of  Washington,  and 
in  other  important  service.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Ohio  performed  with 
alacrity  the  duty  of  patriotic  volunteers, 
for  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  here- 
by tendered,  through  the  Governor  of 
their  State,  the  National  thanks. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  to  cause  a  certificate 


of  their  honorable  service  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Ohio  National  Guard,  who  recently  serv- 
ed in  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  as  volunteers  for  one  hundred 
days. 

[Signed]         Abraham  Lincoln. 

During  this  year  four  6 -gun  batteries 
were  added  to  the  National  Guard  :  The 
Eighth  Independent  Battery  was  on 
duty  at  Johnson's  Island  for  sixty  days, 
attached  to  the  United  States  troops 
stationed  there. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
relieved,  and  the  Second,  Tenth,  and 
Eleventh  Independent  batteries  took 
their  place  for  the  same  period. 

A  portion  of  the  One  hundred  and 
sixty-second  Regiment  of  the  National 
Guard  was  on  duty  at  Tod  Barracks  in 
Columbus  during  its  one  hundred  days' 
service,  and  when  its  time  was  out  the 
services  of  one  company  were  requested 
for  a  longer  period,  and  served  until  late 
in  the  fall.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  that  during  this  year  Ohio 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  National 
Guard,  which  was  really  an  army  forty 
thousand  strong,  and  its  long  tour  of 
active  service  had  created  an  esprit  de 
corps  which  made  all  entertain  for  it  a 
most  wholesome  respect.  The  whole 
State  leaned  upon  it,  and  there  was  no 
further  fear  of  a  "  Morgan  raid." 

The  State  at  the  close  of  1864  had 
furnished  for  service,  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  346,326  men,  which  in- 
cluded sixty-seven  general  officers,  of 
which  the  celebrated  McCook  family 
furnished  three. 

1865  came  bringing  with  it  the  end  of 
the  war.  Early  in  that  year  Ohio  fur- 
nished 26,027  more  men,  but  their  ser- 
vices were  of  short  duration. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the 
short-sighted  men  in  the  general  assem- 
bly began  to  make  efforts  not  only  to 
disband  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  na- 
tion, but  also  to  do  away  with  the  armed 
militia  of  the  State,  forgetting  thus 
early  the  lessons  taught  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  past  neglect  of  the 
militia  had,  without  doubt,  cost  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure, 
but  simply  because  the  immediate 
necessity  .for  its  use  no  longer  existed, 
our  economic  ''  statesmen  "  wished  to 
erase  from  the  statute-books  the  meas- 
ures which  only  a  few  short  months  be- 
fore had  proved  of  such  great  benefit. 


To  be  completed  in  March. 
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BY    CHARLES    LEUYARD    NORTON. 


FICKLE  past  belief  is  the  divinity 
who  presides  over  ice-yachting. 
He  who  would  woo  her  must  be 
content  with  a  few  scant  hours  of 
bliss  in  return  for  weeks  and  months  of 
patient,  unrequited,  and  more  or  less 
costly  devotion.  She  exacts  that  he  re- 
side during  the  winter  somewhere  north 
of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  within  reach 
of  navigable  ice.  She  may,  perhaps,  al- 
low him  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  or 
so,  provided  communication  is  easy  and 
frequent,  but  he  must  have  arrange- 
ments perfected  whereby  he  shall  be  in- 
stantly summoned  by  wire  whenever 
she  is  ready  to  hold  a  reception.  So 
capricious  is  she  that  sometimes  a  whole 
winter  passes  without  so  much  as  a  sign 
of  relenting  on  her  part.  She  will  spread 
a  smooth  sheet  of  ice,  miles  in  area,  only 
to  break  it  up  into  impracticable  ridges 
before  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear.  She 
will  let  the  mercury  fall  to  zero  over- 
night, preparing  leagues  of  perfect 
yachting  ice,  and  then  she  will  sit  quietly 
down  to  her  fancy-work  and  not  breathe 
a  breath  of  wind  for  days  at  a  time. 
Then,  perhaps,  she  will  wake  up  and 
cover  land  and  water  with  a  counter- 
pane of  snow  a  foot  thick  or  more. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  coquetries  that 
she  perpetually  practices,  and  yet  she 
has  no  lack  of  suitors  who  faithfully 
await  her  pleasure  and  loyally  make  the 


best  of  it  when  she  trifles  with  their 
affections. 

Their  loyalty  has  been  rather  severely 
tested  of  late  years,  for  a  series  of  mild 
winters  has  threatened  the  ice  crop  and 
left  yachtsmen  sometimes  without  a 
single  day,  the  season  through,  when  so 
much  as  a  respectable  scrub-race  could 
be  sailed.  The  winter  of  1 890-1  gave 
the  Hudson  River  Ice -Yacht  Club 
twenty-one  days,  all  told,  when  the  ice 
was  practicable  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  miles  above  Poughkeepsie — more 
days,  that  is,  than  represents  a  fair  av- 
erage in  that  vicinity.  The  average  of 
sailing  days  at  Shrewsbury,  Carthage, 
Burlington,Vt.,  and  Toronto,  Canada,  are 
not  accurately  reported ;  but  the  Hud- 
son River  clubs  fare  as  well  in  this  re- 
spect as  do  most  of  the  neighbors,  unless 
perhaps  it  be  the  Burlington  Ice- Yacht 
Club  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  claims 
special  climatic  conditions — early  snows 
and  late  frosts,  which  leave  clear  sail- 
ing and  plenty  of  sea-room  over  a  great 
part  of  their  magnificent  lake  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  average 
winter. 

It  was  not  until  February  5th,  1892, 
that  it  was  possible  or  desirable  for  the 
Hudson  River  Club  to  call  the  Pennant 
race.  The  starters  were  :  Icicle,  Com- 
modore John  A  Roosevelt ;  Blitzen^ 
Archibald     Rogers ;     Dragon,     N.     L. 

Note. — The  illustrations  of  this  article  are  from  photographs  by  Mr.  John  A.  Roosevelt,  commodore  of  the 
Hudson  River  Ice-Yacht  Club. 
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Wright ;  Haze  and  Send,  Capt.  G.  B. 
Weaver,  of  the  Shrewsbury  Club,  who 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
challenger  for  the  pennant,  so  pluckily 
does  he  put  in  an  appearance  every 
year.  Icicle  won,  owing  her  success,  in' 
some  degree,  to  the  fact  that  her  inge- 
nious owner  had  fitted  her  with  a  pur- 
chase wherewith  it  was  possible  to 
drop  the  peak  at  critical  moments. 
Haze,  it  should  be  added,  could  not 
carry  her  canvas  in  the  strong  north 
wind,  and  Blitzen  parted  her  peak- 
halyards,  and  was  "  out  of  it "  early  in 
the  race,  after  leading  the  victor  hand- 
somely at  the  start,  though  only  for  a 
short  time. 

The  race  was  five  times  over  a 
five-mile  course,  including  two  turns  in 
each  round,  and  the  winning  time  was 
46  minutes  19  seconds.  This  is  the 
fastest  time  ever  made  in  a  pennant 
race,  and,  for  the  third  time,  Icicle  won. 
On  the  same  day  the  Orange  Lake  Club 
sailed  its  annual  race  windward,  taking 
the  pennant. 

February  4th  saw  a  runaway  accident 
off  Low  Point — the  Merritt  Brothers' 
new  lateen.  Ranger,  taking  a  spin  with 
no  one  on  board.  She  managed,  on  her 
own  responsibility  however,  to  run  into 
North  Star,  and  both  boats  were  badly 
wrecked. 

Ice-yachting  on  the  Hudson  has  re- 
cently lost  one  of  its  most  prominent 
members  through  the  death  of  Mr.  J. 
Harrison  Sanford,  of  New  York,  owner 
of  the  famous  yacht  Great  Scott/ 
which  in  her  day  led  the  fleet  in  many 
a  winter's  gale,  and  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  present  cut  of  jib  and  mainsail 
canvas. 


The  following  is  the  official  record  of 
Hudson  River  sailing  days  for  the  win- 
ter of  1 89 1-2  : 

The  river  closed  at  Roosevelt  Point 
January  i6th,  1892.  January  21st,  Ariel, 
Breeze,Quick-as-a-  Wink,  and  Vixen  were 
rigged.  These  yachts  were  sailed  Jan- 
uary 2 2d,  23d,  25th,  26th,  27th  and  28th. 
January  29th  was  a  warm  day  with  no 
wind.  January  30th  Icicle  and  Great 
Scott  I  were  rigged,  and  a  race  was 
sailed.  Blitzen,  Dragon,  and  Great 
Scott !  entered.  The  former  won  this 
race  and  a  repeated  race,  but  not  with- 
in the  time  limit.  February  ist, 
Northern  Light  and  Send,  of  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  were  rigged.  No  wind  for  sail- 
ing. February  3d  we  sailed  on  soft  ice. 
February  5th,  race  for  the  Challenge 
Pennant,  as  noted  above.  Their  sail- 
ing days  were  February  6th,  8th,  loth, 
and  12th.  February  13th  a  snow-storm 
stopped  ice-yachting.  February  2 2d, 
23d,  and  24th  were  sailing  days.  Feb- 
ruary 25  th,  Icicle  and  Northern  Light 
were  taken  off  the  ice.  February  27th 
we  sailed  Breeze  and  Quick-as-a-  Wink, 
but  the  ice  was  not  safe. 

February  29th  the  ice  hardened,  and 
four  races  were  sailed  by  Quick-as-a- 
Wink,  Ariel,  Breeze,  and  Vixeji.  Vixen 
won  all  four.  March  ist  a  snowstorm 
stopped  ice-yachting  for  days. 

March  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  17th 
were  sailing  days.  Ariel,  Breeze,  Quick- 
as-a-  Wink  and  Vixen  competed  on  good 
ice  and  with  strong  winds. 

March  24th  the  ice  broke  up  and  the 
season  ended,  with  twenty-three  sailing 
days  to  its  credit,  namely,  seven  days 
in  January,  eleven  days  in  February  five 
days  in  March. 
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It  was,  taken  altog-ether,  a  poor  sea- 
son for  the  first-class  ice-yachts,  but  a 
fair  averaoe  one  for  the  other  classes. 

From  time  to  time  the  pages  of  Out- 
ing have  recorded  notable  features  and 
improvements  in  ice-3-achts  and  their 
appointments.  The  successive  steps  in 
the  development  of  the  boom  and  gaff 
or  sloop  rig  were  duly  described  and  il- 
lustrated ; — how  the  center  of  effort  was 
for  years  kept  as  low  as  possible  by  means 
of  long  booms  and  short  gaffs  ;  how 
the  Great  Scott  !•  upset  all  precedents 
by  lengthened  masts  and  greater  area 
of  sail  aloft ;  how  the  old  triangular 
cockpit  with  its  wooden  side-rails  gave 
way  to  the  elliptical  box  with  elastic 
side-o-uys  of  steel  wire  and  adjustable 
turn-buckles  ;  how  rigid  runner-planks 


to  this  day  in  its  own  side  of  the  case. 
Outsiders,  however,  will  be  satisfied  to 
know  that  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Shrewsbury, 
built  Sciid,  the  largest  lateen  ever 
rigged,  while  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  others  of  the  Hudson  River  clubs 
experimented  with  smaller  craft  of  sim- 
ilar rig.  Scud  was  taken  to  Pough- 
keepsie  and  entered  for  the  challenge 
pennant  several  successive  years,  but 
she  was  never  lucky  in  securing  the 
right  kind  of  weather  on  race  days.  She 
required  a  full  gale  of  wind  to  develop 
her  best  powers,  and  her  unwieldy  size 
(she  spread  about  600  feet  of  canvas) 
left  her  but  a  poor  show  in  the  competi- 
tion with  smaller  craft  in  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  ice  and  weather.  Ariel,  Bliz- 
zard,   and    the    rest    were   as   fleet   as 


THE   LATEEN   SAIL. 


and  spring-boards  both  have  their  ad- 
vocates, and  how  the  leading  clubs  ex- 
perimented with  and  practically  aban- 
doned the  lateen  sail. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question 
of  the  present  season  hinges  upon  this 
same  lateen,  which  re-asserted  itself  with 
modifications  last  winter  in  the  person 
of  Vixen,  designed  by  Merritt  Brothers, 
of  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

The  lateen  idea  took  possession  of 
the  two  leading  clubs  on  the  Hudson 
and  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  so  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  in  1886,  that  each  sus- 
pected the  other  of  having  stolen  its 
plans,  and  probably  religiously  believes 


meteors,  but  would,  without  apparent 
reason,  spin  round  and  round  like  kit- 
tens chasing  their  own  tails,  or  would 
at  some  unforeseen  crisis  incontinently 
take  charge  of  the  deck  and  run  away 
in  spite  of  all  that  resourceful  seaman- 
ship could  do.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
its  many  admirable  qualities  and  un- 
doubted speed,  the  rig  fell  into  disfavor, 
and  most  of  the  lateens  had  their  cloths 
made  over  into  old  reliable  jib  and 
mainsail  patterns. 

During  its  short-lived  period  of  popu- 
lar favor  the  opinion  was  expressed  in 
Outing  that  the  lateen  was  the  coming 
sail  for  the  ice-yachts,  and  the  events  of 
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last  winter  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  prediction  was  not  wholly  at  fault. 
Theoretically,  any  sailing  craft  should 
do  better  with  all  her  canvas  in  one 
piece  than  with  the  multifarious  kites 
to  which,  for  ease  of  handling,  it  is  often 
found  necessary  to  resort.  To  this  end 
Mr.  Irving  Grinnell  seeks  to  adapt  the 
cat-rig  in  the  big  Flying  Cloud,  spreading 
6io  square  feet  of  canvas  ;  but  thus  far 
he  finds  it  expedient  to  carry  a  small  jib, 
which  detracts  from  the  true  cat-boat 
characteristics  of  its  outfit.  The  lateen, 
with  its  triangular  shape,  carrying  the 
tack  well  forward  like  a  jib,  and  the 
center  of  effort  well  aft,  capable  of  being 
stretched  tight  as  a  drumhead  by  means 
of  powerful  tackles,  seemed  as  nearly 
perfect  for  the  requirements  of  ice- 
yachting  as  anything  can  v/ell  be.  How- 
ever, it  was  undeniably  treacherous,  as 
has  been  stated,  and  disappeared  from 
view  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  made 
its  entry.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some 
who  secretly  cherished  a  belief  in  its 
virtues,  and  last  winter  the  Merritt 
Brothers,  of  Carthage,  came  flying 
down  to  Poughkeepsie  one  day  at  a  rate 
that  sent  up  lateen  stock  fifty  per  cent. 
Vixen  went  faster  and  pointed  closer 
than  the  best  boats  of  the  Hudson  River 
Club,  and  she  seemed  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  manageable  as  any  of  the  well- 
broken  champions  of  the  fleet.  Such  a 
brilliant  record  did  she  make,  indeed, 
that  Commodore  Roosevelt,  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Club  (who,  it  is  suspected, 
never  altogether  abandoned  the  lateen 
heresy),  bought  her  out  of  hand,  and 
she  now  sails  under  the  blue  pennant 
with  white  cross-bars. 

The  changes  that  have  brought  about 
this  result  are  simple,  but  involve  some 
of  the  most  delicate  questions  of  adjust- 
ment that  bother  the  brains  of  yacht 
owners. 

The  Merritt  Brothers,  either  through 
science,  and  or  by  the  light  of  nature, 
probably  through  a  happy  combination 
of  both,  hit  upon  two  new  ideas.  First, 
they  increased  the  beam,  and,  secondly, 
they  gave  the  sail  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  draft,  instead  of  straining 
it  as  flat  as  possible.  The  dimensions 
of  Vixen  are  :  Beam,  17  ft.;  sail  area, 
335  sq.  ft. 

This  gives  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  beam  to  the  length  than  is  usual. 
Mr.  Clarkson's  Dashaivay,  for  instance, 
lacks  but  five  inches  of  Vixen's  extreme 


length,  but  has  4  ft.  6  ins.  less  beam. 
The  comparison  is  not  quite  fair,  for  she 
rates  in  a  smaller  class,  having  only  220 
sq.  ft.  of  sail.  In  Vixen's  own  class, 
however,  there  are  such  proportions  as 
length  39,  beam  19,  length  36,  beam  17, 
etc.,  so  that  the  wide  departure  from 
previous  practice  is  at  once  apparent. 
The  frame,  too,  is  considerably  lighter, 
the  center  timber  being  a  single  stick 
of  spruce,  somewhat  frail-looking  when 
the  heavy  strains  of  actual  sailing  are 
taken  into  account.  It  is  indeed  said  to 
twist  rather  alarmingly,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, her  owner,  would  recommend  any- 
one about  to  build  a  similar  craft  to 
make  the  center  timber  a  round,  tapered 
spar,  something  like  the  yard  of  a 
square-rigged  vessel.  This,  even  if  it 
were  no  heavier  than  the  present  tim- 
ber, would  bring  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  wood  into  a  better  shape  to  resist 
the  most  trying  strains  to  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  subjected. 

The  other  improvement  is  aloft.  The 
lateen  is  almost  of  necessity  hoisted 
between  shear-poles,  as  they  are  called, 
instead  of  upon  an  ordinary  mast.  The 
necessity  arises  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  sail  is  to  windward  of  a  single  mast 
it  presses  against  it,  making  an  awk- 
ward ridge  along  the  line  of  the  mast, 
and  forming  a  "  dish"  or  depression  in 
the  tack  of  the  sail  that  must  necessarily 
diminish  its  propulsive  force.  All  this 
is  avoided  by  substituting  for  the  simple 
stick  a  structure  like  an  inverted  V  (^), 
with  the  hoisting  tackle  in  the  apex 
and  the  boom  shackled  at  a  point  be- 
tween the  shear-poles.  This  is  almost 
ideal  as  a  device  for  making  a  sail  set 
as  flat  as  possible.  But  here,  again, 
practice  comes  in  to  defeat  the  conclu- 
sions of  theory.  It  is  easily  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration  that  the 
perfect  sail  for  windward  work  should 
be  absolutely  flat,  perfectly  smooth, 
and  without  either  weight  or  thickness. 
Obviously  none  of  these  conditions  are 
attainable  in  this  world,  so  we  aim  to 
come  as  near  them  as  we  can.  For 
some  mysterious  reason,  which  those 
who  know  have  not  as  yet  condescend- 
ed to  explain,  it  is  found  that  there 
is  more  "  go  "  in  a  sail  that  has  a  certain 
amount  of  ■"  draft  "  suffered  (that  is, 
to  bag  to  a  limited  extent)  than  in  one 
that  is  stretched  as  flat  as  is  permitted 
to  mortal  riggers.  Some  such  reason- 
ing as  this   seems   to   have   influenced 
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the  Merritt  Brothers,  for  they  affixed 
what  may  perhaps  be  termed  a  bow- 
string-guy to  the  yard  of  [  7,iv;r^  lateen. 
This  g-ny  is  of  steel-wire  rope,  made 
fast  at  the  head  of  the  yard  and  attached 
to  its  foot  by  a  simple  lanyard  rove 
through  dead-eyes  or  the  like.  It  passes 
over  fhe  head  of  the  masts,  resting  in  a 
groove  deep  enough  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing jerked  out  by  anything  short  of  a 
catastrophe.  The  sail  is  at  first  set  as 
tight  as  possible  with  the  usual  hoisting 
gear.  Then  the  guy  is  strained  tightly 
over  the  mast-head  by  means  of  the 
lanyard,  and  lastly  the  halyards  are 
cast  oft"  altogether  and  allowed  to  hang 
slack.  The  eftect  of  this  is,  of  course, 
to  support  the  yard  only  at  its  two  ends, 
permitting  more  or  less  sag  in  the 
middle.  Sagging,  however,  is  measur- 
ably provided  against  by  making  the 
cross-section  of  the  yard  elliptical,  so  that 
it  will  bend  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
vertical  plane,  the  weight  being  at  the 
same  time  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Thus  is  permitted,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
automatic  adjustment  of  draft.  Under 
pressure  of  wind  the  yard  necessarily 
springs,  being  supported  only  at  its  two 
ends  ;  and,  since  the  boom  is  heavy  and 
stiff  in  comparison,  it  would  seem  that 
the  alteration  in  the  shape  under  wind 
pressure  must  take  place  mainly  above 
the  center  of  effort.  Persons  of  a 
mathematical  turn  of  mind  are  cordi- 
ally invited  to  figure  out  a  plausible 
reason  why  a  lateen  thus  rigged  should 
do  better,  both  on  and  off  the  wind,  than 
any  lateen  has  done  heretofore.  That 
these  new  devices  are  destined  to  carry 
all  before  them  it  were  rash  to  predict, 
since  many  of  the  best  sailors  on  the 
Hudson  think  otherwise.  Still,  it  is  not 
disputed  that  Vixen  beat  everything  in 
her  own  class,  and  in  several  instances 
outfooted  and  outpointed  the  best  fly- 
ers of  the  larger  classes. 

The  Merritt  Brothers  have  built  a  new 
lateen,  named  the  Ranger,  and  her 
performance  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest, since  her  ihgenious  designers 
have,  no  doubt,  learned  something  from 
their  last  winter's  experience.  Her  di- 
mensions, so  far  as  they  can  be  learned 
at  this  writing,  are  :  Center  timber,  30 
ft.;  runner  plank,  24^  ft.;  boom,  41  ft.; 
yard,  34  ft.;  center  of  rudder-head  to 
center  of  runner  plank,  23  ft.;  between 
shear  poles,  9  ft.  8  in.  Comparison  with 
the  three  principal  dimensions  of  Vixen 


as  given  above  will  show  that  the  pro- 
portions have  been  somewhat  altered, 
but  increased  size  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal difference. 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
ice-yachting  has  read  and  re-read  the 
explanations,  scientific  and  otherwise,  of 
the  reasons  why  it  is  possible  for  an  ice- 
yacht  to  sail  faster  than  the  wind  that 
drives  it.  Outing  has  so  often  recapit- 
ulated these  demonstrations  in  different 
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forms  that  they  are  not  repeated  here. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Outing  for 
February,  1886,  1887,  and  1888,  where 
will  be  found  numerous  illustrations 
and  diagrams  relating  to  this  most  fas- 
cinating of  winter  pastimes. 

For  several  very  excellent  reasons, 
dependent  upon  climatic  and  meteor- 
ological and  ethnological  conditions, 
the  Hudson  River  above  the  Highlands 
is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  head- 
quarters for  ice-yachting.  The  mount- 
ain-range, some  forty  miles  from  the 
seacoast,  checks  the  southerly  winds  and 
marks  the  boundary  of  a  distinctly  cold- 
er zone  lying  to  the  northward.  More- 
over, the  comparatively  narrow  gorge 
at  the  Highlands  holds  the  ice  when 
once  the  river  is  solidly  bridged,  so  that 
it  often  remains  for  several  weeks  af- 
ter navigation  has  opened  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  stream. 

Since  1887  the  steadfastness  of  the 
ice  has  been  farther  assured  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  cantalever  bridge 
at  Poughkeepsie,  whose  huge  piers,  well 
out  in  the  stream,  serve  to  anchor  the  ice 
above  them.     This  same  bridge,  by  the 
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way,  affords  a  fine  point  of  vantage  for 
spectators,  who  can  thence  obtain  almost 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Hudson  River, 
New  Hamburg,  and  Poughkeepsie  club 
courses.  The  piers,  however,  are  re- 
garded as  dangerous  obstacles  for  ice 
yachtsmen,  since  two  yachts  going  in 
opposite  directions  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  may  be  close  aboard  of  each  other 
and  yet  be  completely  hidden  by  an  in- 
tervening pier.  Several  narrow  es- 
capes from  collision  have  occurred 
since  the  bridge  was  finished,  and  it 
will  probably  be  expedient  to  adopt  an 
unwritten  rule  regarding  right  of  way 
when  bound  up  or  down  stream  under 
the  bridge.  It  would  be  very  easy,  for 
instance,  to  have  it  understood  that 
every  yacht  shall  keep  well  to  the  right 
in  passing  under  any  of  the  spans.  This 
would  give  a  choice  of  spans  according 
to  wind  or  course,  but  would  insure 
safety  from  collision  with  everything 
going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  is  no  telling  when  the  race  for 
the  challenge  pennant  will  come  off.  It 
may  have  been  decided  before  this  num- 
ber of  Outing  sees  the  light,  and,  if 
sailed  at  all,  is  certain  to  be  an  exciting 
contest,  for,  save  under  exciting  condi- 
tions, it  will  not  be  sailed  at  all. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  on 
the  part  of  challengers  for  this  pennant, 
representing  the  acknowledged  cham- 
pionship trophy  of  America,  because  a 
single  challenger  may  be  obliged  to 
meet  almost  any  number  of  defenders. 
Of  course,  this  gives  the  defenders  a 
distinct  advantage  in  many  ways  ;  for, 
while  the  challenger  may  meet  with 
an  accident  that  will  mar  his  prospects 
for  winning,  a  dozen  such  may  happen 
to  the  defending  fleet,  and  yet  one  oi 
more  of  the  survivors  remain  to  claim 
the  race.  Besides,  there  is  always  room 
in  such  a  race  for  a  beaten  challenger 
to  claim  that  the  defenders  purposely 
blocked  his  way  and  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  win.  Such  jealousies  are  hard- 
ly avoidable  under  such  circumstances, 
even  when  there  is  good  faith  and  no 
intentional  unfairness  on  either  side. 

The  challenging  club,  to  be  sure,  may 
enter  as  many  boats  as  it  pleases,  but, 
unless  it  is  a  near  neighbor  to  the  de- 
fending club,  the  attendant  expenses  of 
transportation  are  well-nigh  prohibitory. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  pennant  race 
is  "  on,"  it  is  a  delicate  task  for  the 
Regatta  Committee  to  select  its  cham- 


pions. Every  member  of  the  club  is 
eager  to  race.  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  in  the  Hudson  River 
Club  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
limiting  the  number  of  defenders.  Five 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  reasonable 
number,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
rule  prescribing  some  such  limit  will 
ere  long  be  adopted. 

Last  winter  some  newspaper  ameni- 
ties were  exchanged  among  the  clubs 
bordering  the  Hudson  because  of  the 
action  of  the  Orange  Lake  Ice-Yacht 
Club  in  offering  "  The  American  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  emblematic  of  the  champion- 
ship of  America."  Inasmuch  as  the 
"  Ice-Yacht  Challenge  Pennant  of  Amer- 
ica "  has  for  several  years  been  without 
question  the  recognized  championship 
badge  in  this  country,  it  would  seem 
that  a  spirit  of  courtesy  would  have 
suggested  a  different  wording  of  the  in- 
scription. There  can,  of  course,  be  but 
one  veritable  championship  prize,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  held  by  a  club  that  is 
hard  to  beat  does  not  justify  any  action 
that  detracts  from  the  honor  belonging 
to  the  original  trophy.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that  "  the  cup  is  trying  to 
jump  the  pennant's  claim,"  and  the 
sooner  the  objectionable  wording  is 
modified  the  sooner  will  misunder- 
standings be  adjusted. 
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RELAND  is  the  home  of 
the  'chaser  and  of  'chasing.  The  Irish 
horse  is  a  natural  jumper,  and  the  Irish- 
man has  an  inborn  love  of  sport,  espe- 
cially if  tinged  with  danger;  so  that  a 
combination  is  -formed  which  must  have 
a  safety-valve,  and  this  is  found  to  per- 
fection in  the  excitement  of  the  steeple- 
chase. 

Very  few  authentic  records  were 
kept  of  steeple- chasing  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  but  from 
the  traditions  of  the  people  it  is  quite 
certain  that  cross-country  races  often 
took  place  before  the  century  dawned, 
and  that  the  sport  existed  and  was  fos- 
tered, especially  in  the  country  west  of 
the  River  Shannon.  That  Ireland  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  sport,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

The  oldest  authentic  record  is  a  AIS. 
in  the  possession  of  the  O'Briens  of 
Dromoland,  County  Cork,  which  gives 
particulars  of  a  match  run  for  in  1752, 
over  four  and  a  half  miles  of  country, 
betv\-een  ]\Ir.  O'Callao-han  and  ]\Ir.   Ed- 
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mund  Blake,  the  course  being  "between 
the  Church  of  Buttevant,  with  the  spire 
of  St.  Leger  Church  for  a  winning-post. 

The  prominence  of  the  steeple  as 
a  beacon  naturally  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  steeples  of  the  churches  the 
goals  in  these  cross-country  races,  and 
so  the  name  of  steeple-chasing  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  sport. 

One  of  the  earliest  printed  records 
of  a  race  over  obstacle  is  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  old  Sporting  Magazine^ 
where  an  appeal  made  to  the  Turf  Club 
to  determine  a  dispute  upon  a  race  at 
Ballyshannon,  on  January  3,  1793,  is 
recorded.  The  report  says  that  "  four 
horses  started  for  one  hundred  guineas, 
twenty-five  guineas  a  side  ;  one  of  the 
horses  was  to  carry  a  feather-weight 
(that  is,  the  lightest  weight  procurable), 
and  was  ridden  by  a  small  bo}''.  In  the 
race  each  was  to  leap  a  wall  six  feet 
high  !  The  first  from  the  post  was 
the  horse  carrying  the  feather-weight. 
When  he  came  to  the  wall  he  was 
stopped  by  the  boy,  who,  with  great 
dexterity,  alighted,  turned  the  horse 
over,  climbed  the  wall  himself  to  the 
other  side,  mounted  again,  and  came  in 
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first  to  the  winning-post.  Another 
horse  and  his  rider  got  clear  over,  but 
the  other  two  baulked  the  wall." 

On  it  being  contended  that  the  boy 
lost  because  he  dismounted  at  the  wall, 
it  was  decided  that  as  the  horse  which 
he  rode  had  only  to  carry  feather- 
weight, the  saddle  was  sufficient,  and 
the  race  awarded  to  hira.  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  practice  about 
this  time  in  "  all  the  hunters'  plates  run 
for  in  Ireland  to  have  a  four-foot  fence, 
and  a  four-foot  drain  to  cross  twice  in 
each  heat."  An  extract  from  an  old 
letter  relates  how  the  writer  "had  seen 
two  Irish  horses,  the  property  of  a  gen- 
tleman, race  at  and  leap  a  river  which 
measured  twenty- two  feet  clear."  The 
Irish  gentlemen  of  the  older  days  were 
very  fond  of  backing  their  horses  to 
perform  great  feats,  and  many  were  the 
wild,  breakneck  matches  that  were  made 
during  the  felicities  of  a  hunt  dinner. 

The  first  regular  steeple-chase  was 
got  up  in  Ireland  in  1803,  but  no  authen- 
tic record  has  been  kept  of  it.  On  Pat- 
rick's Day,  1813,  a  memorable  'chase 
took  place  in  the  County  Roscommon 
at  a  place  called  Racroghan.  The  dis- 
tance was  six  miles,  over  six  walls,  five 
feet  high,  and  several  large  ditches.  It 
was  a  weight  for  age  contest,  the  stakes 
being  one  hundred  guineas.  The  run- 
ners were :  Mr.  G.  Harkans'  Young 
Blacklegs,  4  years  ;  Mr.  W.  French's 
mare  by  Swordsman,  5  years  ;  Mr.  J. 
French's  Peter  Finnarty,  6  years ;  Mr. 
Plunkett's  Baronyboy,  6  years  ;  Mr.  B. 
Blake's  Merryman,  5  years,  and  Mr.  J. 
French's  Wellington,  5  years. 


Wellington  was  the  favorite  at  start- 
ing, and  there  was  an  excellent  race  be- 
tween him  and  Young  Blacklegs  for  the 
first  five  miles,  when  Wellington  refused, 
and  Young  Blacklegs  won  easily  ;  mare 
by  Swordsman,  second. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century  steeple- chasing 
was  in  full  swing  in  England;  but  Irish 
sportsmen  were  by  no  means  behind 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel.  In  181 9  the  sport 
was  described  as  "  a  sort  of  racing  for 
which  the  Paddies  are  particularly  fa- 
mous, and  in  which,  unless  the  rider 
has  pluck  and  his  nag  goodness,  they 
cannot  expect  to  get  home." 

About  this  time  the  all  important 
question  of  weight  seems  to  have  come 
up  for  consideration.  In  a  four  Irish 
mile  'chase  at  Dungarvan,  for  a  plate  of 
fifty  guineas,  the  horses  carried  twelve 
stone  (168  pounds)  each.  Another  con- 
test at  Lismore  is  described  as  "  a  regu- 
lar tumble-down  race."  The  winner,. 
Mr.  Foley's  Brown  Bess,  fell  four  times, 
while  the  horse  which  came  in  third  had 
been  down  no  less  than  six  times.  "  In 
all,"  the  report  says,  "there were  twelve 
falls,  but  no  one  was  killed.  Betting 
even  at  starting  that  there  would  be  six 
falls." 

A  writer  of  that  period  speaks  of 
steeple-chasing  as  "  this  system  of  horse- 
manship, dangerous  in  the  extreme,  has 
become  a  favorite  amusement  with  the 
young  fox-hunters  of  the  day." 

In  1 82 1  another  writer  contemptu- 
ously terms  it  "  this  very  rational  and 
considerate  branch  of  the  tree  of  sport, 
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perhaps  three  centuries  old,  which  has 
been  withering,  neglected,  and  nearly 
defunct  during  a  long  course  of  3'ears, 
but  has  within  a  late  period  encountered 
resurrection,  vegetated,  bloomed  and 
budded  anew." 

With  the  sport-loving  gentry  of  "  the 
kingdom  of  Connaught,"  'chasing  has 
always  been  most  popular.  The  Coun- 
ty Galway,  in  particular,  has  furnished 
more  bi'illiant  cross-country  performers 
—  both  equine  and  human- — -than  any 
other  part  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  here, 
in  the  days  that  Lever  describes  so 
graphically,  that  the  men  of  the  famous 
"  Blazers,"  from  this  rivalry  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, inaugurated  what  afterward 
developed  into  a  national  sport.  Many 
are  the  tales  that  are  yet  related  of  the 
doings  carried  on  west  of  the  Shannon, 
and  w'ild  and  overdrawn  as  some  of  the 
incidents  told  by  Lever  and  Maxwell 
may  seem,  there  are  ancient  country- 
men alive  w^ho  will  talk  for  hours  of  the 
wonderful  "  leps  "  that  the  "  gintlemin  " 
used  to  take  in  those  good  old  days. 

Amongst  the  most  celebrated  Galwe- 
gians  who  flourished  early  in  the  present 
century  were  the  famous  Colonel  Giles 
Eyre  ("the  father"  of  that  well-known 
pack,  the  "Galway  Blazers"),  Messrs. 
John  Dennis,  Robert  P.  Persse,  Allan 
McDonogh  and  others.  Later  on  Lord 
Clanricarde  took  a  prominent  part  in 
cross-country  events,  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  England,  and  when  he  was  going 
"  off,"  Lord  Waterford,  or,  as  he  was 
popularly  known,"  the  Marquis,"  appear- 
ed to  do  battle  with  such  Saxon  heroes 
as  Squire  Osbaldeston  and  other  shin- 
ing lights. 

It  was  not  until  the  "  forties "  that 
steeple-chasing  was  established  on  a 
proper  basis  in  Ireland.  Lord  Water- 
ford  deserves  the  credit  of  properly  es- 
tablishing the  sport  in  his  native  land. 
Returning  from  England  with  his  'chas- 
ing experiences  upon  him,  he  set  the 
ball  rolling,  and  kept  it  going  in  no  half- 
hearted fashion,  till  the  sport  had  taken 
so  fir:n  a  hold  that  it  has  flourished 
without  a  check  ever  since.  The  popu- 
lar "  Curraghn.ore  blue  "  of  "  the  Mar- 
quis "  was  carried  well  to  the  front  in 
some  of  the  early  Liverpool  "Grand 
Nationals."  In  1850  his  horse  Sir  John 
ran  third  to  the  celebrated  Abd-el- 
Kader,  and,  curiously  enough,  held  the 
same  place  to  the  same  horse  in  the 
following    vear.     The    first    Irish-bred 


horse  to  win  the  Grand  National  was 
Matthew,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Courtenay,  of  Bally  Edmond,  County 
Cork,  w^ho  was  victorious  in  1847,  when 
he  was  ridden  by  one  of  the  best  steeple- 
chase jockeys  that  ever  lived,  the  late 
Denny  Wynne.  It  was  about  this  time 
(1847)  that  Brunette  was  in  her  hey- 
day. This  mare  was  supposed  to  be  the 
best  'chaser  that  Ireland  ever  produced. 
She  never  won  a  Grand  National,  as 
the  cross-Channel  journey  always  up- 
set her  completely,  but  at  home,  with 
Mr.  Allan  McDonogh  up,  she  was 
simply  invincible,  winning  nearly  thir- 
ty races. 

Abd-el-Kader,  the  winner  of  the 
Grand  National  of  1847  (who  from  his 
breeding  might  be  called  an  Irish-bred 
one),  and  the  game  little  gray.  The 
Lamb,  both  very  small  horses,  were 
dual  winners  of  the  blue  riband  of 
steeple-chasing — the  former  in  1850  and 
185 1,  and  the  latter  in  1868  and  1871. 

When  The  Lamb  first  started  for 
the  Liverpool  Grand  National,  he  was 
laughed  at  and  jeered  by  the  onlookers, 
who  looked  on  the  "  Irish  pony's  "  chance 
as  a  ver)^  ''  off "  one  ;  but  he  soon  showed 
them  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.  The 
Lamb  was  so  little  thought  of  in  his 
native  county  (Limerick),  that,  as  a 
three~3"ear-old,  he  was  sold  for  thirty 
pounds,  and  it  was  only  by  seeing  how 
well  he  ran  at  some  little  country  meet- 
ings that  his  worth  was  found  out.  He 
did  not  stand  more  than  15-2  hands,  and 
was  of  such  a  very  strong  pony  build, 
that  he  did  not  look  to  be  much  over 
fourteen  hands.  It  was  rather  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Mr.  John  Courtenay, 
the  owner  of  Matthew,  the  first  Irish- 
bred  horse  that  won  the  Liverpool  Grand 
National,  owned  Zouave,  the  sire  of  The 
Lamb.  The  Lamb  was  leased  to  Lord 
Powlett,  and  won  the  Grand  National  for 
him  in  1868,  following  up  the  victories 
of  the  Irish-bred  horses  Salamander  and 
Cortolvin  in  1866  and  1867.  The  lat- 
ter horse  carried  eleven  stone  thirteen 
pounds,  the  heaviest  w^eight  ever  borne 
to  victory  over  the  trying  Liverpool 
course  in  the  big  race.  In  1879,  1880 
and  1 88 1  Ireland  had  again  a  grand 
innings  in  this  race,  carrying  the  blue 
riband  across  the  Channel,  by  the  aid 
of  Liberator,  Empress  and  Woodbrook. 

About  the  end  of  the  "  sixties  "  steeple- 
chasing  was  in  its  zenith  in  Ireland  and 
Punchestown,  as   the  Kildare  National 
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Hunt  Meetinqf  is  called — was  in  its  full 
glory.  In  1S68  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  paid  his  first  visit  to  Punchestown, 
and  the  meeting"  of  that  year  was  a  most 
brilliant  one.  In  honor  of  the  Prince, 
the  name  of  the  National  Hunt  Race 
was  changed  to  "  The  Prince  of  Wales 
Plate,"  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
valuable-  and  coveted  prizes  of  the 
Irish  turf.  In  this  year  (1868)  the 
Conyngham  Cup  was  won  by  Olympia, 
with  ^iajor  Trocke  np,  and  it  says  not 
a  little  for  Irish  pluck  and  stamina  to 
be  able  to  record  that  the  gallant  major 
was  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  in  1891,  and  not 
only  rode  in,  but  won  several  races — one 
of  them  over  this  same  stiff  Punches- 
town  course. 


of  animals  incapable  of  carrying  more 
than  nine  stone.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  these  weedy  horses 
the  fences  were  reduced,  until  at  last 
they  were  of  such  small  dimensions  that 
they  could  be  galloped  over  without  the 
least  exertion,  and  slow  race-horses 
were  able  to  beat  the  good  weight- 
carrying  hunters,  which  before  this  had 
been  used  in  cross-country  contests. 
This  brought  steeple-chasing  into  disre- 
pute, and  the  gentlemen  who  had  at 
first  patronized  the  sport,  held  aloof 
from  it  until  a  National  Hunt  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  a  regular  set 
of  laws  formulated,  which  effected  a  de- 
cided improvement. 

Of  the  "natural"  courses  of  Ireland. 


.\  :.',-ji;v;\i  cup,   1872-.  at  thk  biu.\h  wall. 


Steeple-chasing  was  first  introduced 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  breed  of 
horses ;  and,  at  first,  with  the  stiff 
natural  fences  and  long  courses,  a  horse 
had  to  be  stout-hearted  to  get  over  the 
obstacles  and  accomplish  the  journey. 
Steeple-chases  were,  when  first  inaugu- 
rated, run  over  straight,  point-to-point 
courses,  but  after  a  time  this  was 
changed,  and  regular  circular  courses 
laid  out  over  a  fair  hunting  country — 
one  with  good,  formidable  fences  being 
chosen  as  a  rule.  After  a  time,  handi- 
caps were  introduced,  and  the  conse- 
quence  was  the  running  of  a  number 


Punchestown  is  facile  prtnceps.  Situ- 
ated within  easy  distance  of  Dublin 
and  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  it  is  in  the 
center  of  the  greatest  sporting  district 
of  the  country.  The  soil  of  the  course 
is  splendidly  suited  for  racing,  the  turf, 
no  matter  whether  the  weather  is  wet  or 
dry,  always  remaining  in  excellent  order. 
Several  courses  are  laid  out  at  Punches- 
town,  all  of  them  being  good  stiff  ones. 
The  original  course  was  an  oblong,  with 
rounded  corners,  but  a  new  course  has 
been  formed  by  taking  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  low-lying  land  on  the  far 
side.       This    addition    gives    the    new 
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course  exactly  the  shape  of  a  gTeyhound 
cover — the  neck  part  representing  the 
addition.  This  "neck"  is  now  a  very 
important  part  of  the  track,  as  two 
brooks,  and  the  far-famed  "  double"  into 
the  Herd's  garden,  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated in  it.  In  the  round  of  the  new 
course,  about  a  score  of  fences  have  to 
be  negotiated,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  formidable.  The  big-  "double" 
into  the  Herd's  garden  used  to  be  an 
enormous  fence,  and  although  it  has 
been  cut  down  a  good  deal,  it  still  re- 
mains a  tremendous  jump.  This  has 
ever  been  a  favorite  spot  for  the  specta- 
tors to  take  up  a  position,  and  it  is  really 
a  grand  sight  to  see  how  beautifully  the 


the  rainbow.  The  road,  too,  from  Dub- 
lin to  Punchestown  is  a  sight,  and, 
to  a  stranger,  a  most  amusing  one,  as  the 
Dublin  jarvey  is  here  to  be  seen  in  all 
his  wit  and  glory.  The  meeting  is  gen- 
erally held  about  the  twentieth  of  April, 
and  extends  over  two  days.  The  grand- 
stand and  inclosures  are  first-class,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  public  stands,  many 
private  parties  have  erected  places  for 
their  own  accommodation.  The  most 
luxurious  of  the  private  stands  is  that 
of  Lord  Iveagh  [ne  Guinness)  the  porter 
peer,  who  annually  dispenses  hospitality 
with  a  princely  hand.  The  military  turn 
out  in  great  force  at  the  Punchestown 
meeting,    the    "Irish   Grand    Military" 
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horses  do  the  "on  and  off"  over  this 
huge  rampart.  On  several  occasions 
horses  have  been  known  to  "  fly  "  this 
fence  from  field  to  field,  which  means  a 
leap  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
feet  to  clear  the  two  wide  dikes  on  each 
side  of  the  big  bank  in  the  center. 

The  other  fences  consist  of  "  doubles  " 
of  not  quite  so  formidable  a  nature, 
"drop"  fences,  brooks,  "  flys "  and  a 
wall.  It  is  a  magnificent  and  exciting 
sight  to  see  a  field  of  twenty  or  so  of  the 
best  horses  in  the  world  charging  the 
big  fences  in  a  cloud,  the  silken  jackets 
of  the  riders  flashing  in  all  the  colors  of 


and  the  "  Light- Weight  Military  "  bring- 
ing out  big  fields  of  hard-riding  soldiers, 
and  the  interest  taken  in  these  races  by 
the  officers  of  the  various  regiments  is 
something  most  enthusiastic. 

Altogether,  Punchestown  is  the  meet- 
ing oi  Ireland,  and  is  to  Pat  what  "the 
Derby"  is  to  the  Cockney;  and  the  title 
of  "princely,"  which  is  by  common  ac- 
cord given  to  it,  is  richly  deserved. 

Another  splendid  course  is  that  of 
Fairyhouse,  where  Ward  Union  Himt 
holds  its  annual  meeting  every  Easter 
Monday.  This  course  is  also  within 
easy  distance  of   the    Irish  metropolis. 
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and  the  reunion  is  a  most  popular  one 
with  the  people  of  Dublin.  The  fences 
are  large  but  safe  ;  fifteen  have  to  be 
negotiated  in  the  journey,  consisting  of 
all  sorts  of  obstacles  with  the  exception 
of  the  wall,  which  has  gone  quite  out 
of  favor.  They  consist  of  two  "  regula- 
tion "  fences,  three  banks  and  ditches, 
three  "  fly  "  fences,  three  open  and  drop 
ditches  ;  \edge,  four  feet  high  ;  a  brook, 
an  open  ditch,  and  a  single  bank.  There 
is  no  nonsense  about  the  jumping  over 
this  course,  and  a  horse  m.ust  be  a  per- 
fect hunter — and  a  clever  stout  one,  too 
— to  get  safely  over  this  good,  honest 
course.  All  over  Ireland  there  are  ex- 
cellent natural  courses,  where  most  en- 
joyable provincial  meetings  are  held. 
Horses  and  riders  are  better  known  to 
the  people  at  those  small  country  gath- 
erings than  at  the  large  reunions,  and 
the  contests  are  consequently  very  in- 
teresting. Everybody  present  knows 
the  horses  taking  part  in  the  race  for 
the  Hunt  Cup  at  Ballyporeen,  and  each 
well-known  rider  receives  an  ovation  or 
the  reverse,  according  to  his  popularity 
in   the   district.     The    most   vociferous 

cheers  greet  !Mr. as  he  makes  his 

appearance  on  the  gray  which  has  so 
gallantly  carried  him  in  many  a  hard 
run  during  the  last  two  seasons,  because 
he  is  one  of  "the  rale  ould  stock,"  and 
what  carries  more  weight  in  the  scale 
of  public  favor  —  he  is  a  good  land- 
lord.   Quite  a  different  reception  awaits 


Mr. as  he  makes  his  appearance  ; 

and  thorough  sportsman  though  he  is,  it 
will  take  time  to  efface  the  memory  of 
those  evictions  at  Ballyslopguttery. 

The  farmers'  races  at  these  county 
meetings  are  also  most  interesting. 
Many  a  rough  old  chap,  clad  in  the  long 
gray  frieze  coat,  has  as  warm  an  attach- 
ment for  a  good  bit  of  horseflesh  as 
my  lord  in  his  dandy  "  Newmarket," 
and  some  possess  animals  which  hold 
their  own  in  the  best  of  company.  I  re- 
member one  old  fellow  in  particular 
who  had  a  wonderful  little  gray  named 
"  Nancy  Till,"  that  won  everywhere  she 
went.  He  was  never  absent  when  his 
favorite  ran,  and  he  saw  her  win  scores 
of  races.  One  evil  day  she  fell,  and 
broke  her  leg  so  badly  that  she  had  to 
be  killed.  From  that  day  the  old 
man  pined  away,  and  a  few  weeks  saw 
him  laid  under  the  sod. 

It  is  amusing,  too,  to  watch  the  excite- 
ment of  some  of  those  bucolic  owners 
over  the  running  of  their  nags.  Look  at 
old  Tim  MuUins  there,  on  the  stand,  as 
with  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head,  he 
leans  over  the  rail  in  front  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  falling,  to  watch  his  horse 
Finn  McCool  coming  up  the  course. 
Hear  him  shouting  frantically  as  he 
waves  his  old  "  caubeen  "  wildly  in  the 
air:  ''Go  an,  Finn!  GO  A-AN,  YE 
DIVIL  ! "  and  as  he  sees  his  favorite 
beaten,  sinking  into  a  subdued  growl  of 
'^  Augh  !  ye'er  bet  to  blazes  !  " 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
"  seventies  "  that  the  artificial,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  the  ''made  "  courses  came  into 
vogue.     Cork  Park   was   the   first  that 
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sprung  into  existence,  and  a  pretty  little 
track  it  is,  but  on  rather  too  small  and 
confined  a  scale  ;  Galway  City  also  got 
up  a  nice  course  ;  and  Baldoyle,  a  grand 
semi-natural  course,  which  is  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  Dublin,  and  is  par  excel- 
lence  the  race-meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Erin's  capital.  Baldoyle  is  beautifully 
situated  close  to  the  seashore,  and  with 
the  picturesque  Hill  of  Howth  looking 
down  on  it.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
a  joint-stock  company,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements are  carried  out  admirably, 
while  the  shareholders  get  a  good  per- 
centage on  the  investment.  Mr.  Thomas 
Brindley  has  been  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing Baldoyle  the  success  it  is.  Meetings 
(two-da)^)  are  held  here  in  March,  June, 
August  and  September,  Another  very 
popular  course  is  that  of  the  Leopards- 
town  Club,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  County  Dublin  mount- 
ains, about  six  miles  from  the  Irish 
metropolis.  The  course  is  laid  out  in  a 
fine  walled-in  park,  and  though  it  is  al- 
together artificial,  it  is  a  capital  one. 
The  fences  are  chiefly  thick  hedges  of 
a  good  height,  and  with  dikes  on  the 
taking-off  side.  Five  meetings  are  held 
over  this  course  in  the  season. 

On  all  the  artificial  courses  there  have 
now  to  be  one  or  two  "regulation" 
fences.  This  said  "  regulation  "  fence 
creates  more  "  grief "  than  all  the 
rest  put  together,  as  it  is  a  perfect  trap 
for  horses.  It  was  introduced  by  some 
wiseacres  with  a  view  to  choking  off  the 
weedy  race-horses  who  took  part  over 
the  easy  artificial  courses  as  at  first 
made,  the  fences  of  which  requir- 
ing no  "  doing,"  the  fast  "weed"  could 
beat  the  slower  good  cross-country 
animal.  The  "  regulation "  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  fair  hunting- 
fence,  but  I  never  remember  com- 
ing across  anything  approaching  it 
when  out  with  hounds.  The  sooner  it 
is  done  away  with  and  some  good,  hon- 
est, big  hunting- fence  substituted  for  it, 
the  better  for  man,  beast  and  sport. 

The  steeple-chasing  season  opens  each 
year  at  Attanagh,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  continues  throughout  the  year  till 
closed  by  the  two  holiday  meetings  held 
at  Leopardstown  and  Limerick  on  St. 
Stephen's  day  (26th  December). 

All  round  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  are 


many  training  establishments,  where 
horses  are  initiated  and,  by  constant 
practice,   made  perfect  'chasers. 

The  late  Lord-Lieutenant  (Earl  of 
Zetland)  generally  had  a  few 'chasers  at 
Eyrefield  Lodge,  and  often  ran  down 
there  to  see  his  horses  put  through 
"  a  school "  over  the  miniature  steeple- 
chase course  which  Mr.  Linde  has 
laid  out.  Eyrefield  Lodge  owed 
much  of  its  good  fortune  to  the 
riding  of  the  Beasley  brothers,  who 
all  passed  their  novitiate  under  Mr, 
Linde.  There  are  four  brothers  — 
"Tommy,"  "Harry,"  "Willie",  and 
"  Johnnie,"  and  all  of  them  are  splendid 
horsemen.  The  eldest,  "Tommy,"  has 
the  best  record,  as  between  the  years 
1880-90  he  had  the  honor  of  winning  the 
"  blue  riband  "  of  steeple -chasing  at  Liv- 
erpool on  no  less  than  three  occasions — 
on  Empress  in  '80,  Woodbrook  in  '81 
and  Frigate  in  '89.  In  '82,  Seaman,  with 
Lord  Manners  up,  beat  "  Tommy  "  Beas- 
ley on  Cyrus  by  a  short  head  for  the 
Grand  National,  so  that  our  crack  gentle- 
man jock  just  missed  the  unprecedented 
feat  of  three  consecutive  "Nationals." 

No  amount  of  "  schooling  "  will  make 
a  successful  steeple-chaser  of  a  horse 
that  is  not  a  natural  jumper.  A  horse 
occasionally  shows  signs  of  refusing,  and 
one  that  dwells  too  long,  either  on  "tak- 
ing off"  or  landing,  is  never  thought 
much  of  by  a  trainer. 

Horses  must  "  chance  "  their  fences  to 
a  certain  extent  to  become  big  winners, 
but  the  great  point  is  that  they  should 
do  it  in  safety.  The  best  seem  just  to  do 
it,  and  that  is  all,  and  as  they  get  experi- 
ence the  less  they  take  out  of  themselves. 
The  Irish  horses  rarely  fall  over  English 
courses,  because  their  "schools  "  are  al- 
ways bigger,  and  an  ordinary  steeple- 
chase course  is  an  easy  business  for  them. 

Poeta  nascitur  non  Jit  is  said  about  the 
poet,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
steeple-chaser.  It  is  not  much  use  per- 
severing with  a  horse  that  does  not  take 
to  the  business  naturally  ;  but  as  a  rule 
Irish  horses  have  a  wonderful  aptitude 
for  jumping.  Much  is  written  now 
about  prairie-bred  horses  taking  the 
place  of  hunters  in  England,  but  it  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  breed  animals 
with  the  courage,  fire  and  action  of  the 
steeple-chasers  of  the  Green  Isle, 
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SPORTSMEN  familiar  with  the  vast 
game-resorts  of  mountains,  plains, 
forests  and  marshes  of  the  Amer- 
ican   continent    perhaps   seldom, 
or  never,  think  of  the  excellent  advan- 
tages offered  them  in  many  portions  of 
the  Mikado's  empire. 

Ever  since  European  firearms  suc- 
ceeded the  famous  native  long-bow, 
shooting  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
sports  in  Japan,  among  the  nobility  and 


lower  classes  alike,  and  such  amuse- 
ments as  deer  and  bear  hunting  have 
been  eagerly  followed. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  a  long  way  from 
the  leading  ports  to  get  the  very  best  of 
shooting. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  wonderfully 
varied  sport  was  to  be  had  within  thir- 
ty miles  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  best  chances  for  a  true  hunts- 
man   are    undoubtedly  offered   on  the 
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island  of  Yesso,  the  most  northerly  sit- 
uated and  the  second  in  size  of  the  four 
Japanese  islands. 

The  island  of  Yesso  is  very  little 
known  to  Americans,  and  scarcely  in- 
fluenced by  modern  civilization.  The 
country  about  Hakodadi,  the  largest 
town  in  Yesso,  is  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  impenetrable  forests,  growing  on  a 
succession  of  low  hills,  the  small  val- 
leys being  swampy  and  thickly  covered 
with  rushes,  alder  and  stunted  birch. 
The  natives  depend  mainly  on  the  ex- 
port trade  of  fish,  and  deer's  horns, 
which  find  a  market  in  China. 

Hunting  is  a  necessity  in  Yesso,  as 
the  poorer  classes  live  chiefly  on  game 
and  rice,  besides  their  national  beverage, 
tea.  The  Ainos  still  use  bow  and  ar- 
row as  weapon,  and  their  archery  is  un- 
excelled by  that  of  any  other  country. 
Their  bows  are  about  three  feet  high  and 
the  arrow  twenty  inches  long,  tipped 
with  a  poisoned,  hard,  spoon-shaped  piece 
of  bone  or  iron.  Their  crack  shots  do 
some  wonderful  shooting  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  yards,  and  hardly  ever  miss  a 
target  of  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Bear-hunting  is  the  sport  during 
spring.  The  large  brown  bear  —  his 
track  measuring  often  fourteen  by  ten 
inches — comes  to  the  seashore  during  the 
night,  and  it  is  a  mere  chance  to  meet 
with  one  of  these  animals,  as  their  hear- 
ing and  scent  are  so  extraordinarily  keen 
that  they  warn  them  to  slip  away  on 
the  slightest  approach  of  danger.  Very 
few  foreigners  have  succeeded  in  fol- 
lowing this  bear  into  the  wilderness  of 
swamps  and  forests. 

Bird-shooting  is  a  far  easier  and  gen- 
erally a  very  lucrative  amusement. 
The  largest  variety  of  the  feathered 
tribe  is  to  be  found  among  the  ducks 
and  waders.  The  favorite  resorts  of 
these  birds  are  the  flat  rice-fields  near 
some  lake  in  the  valleys.  The  best  time 
for  shooting  is  undoubtedly  the  twilight 
hour.  At  certain  times  of  the  year 
large  flocks  of  fowl  visit  the  fields  al- 
most every  evening  until  disturbed  and 
driven  away  by  some  danger.  Gener- 
ally the  first  to  come  in  are  the  teals,  a 
few  mallards  in  pairs  ;  ducks  and  wild 
geese  follow,  and  widgeon  come  later  in 
flocks  of  five  and  six.  In  shooting  ducks 
at  this  time  of  the  evening  one  has  to  be 
an  excellent  marksman,  as  everything 
appears  smaller  than  the  reality  and  con- 
sequently farther  off.     A  piece  of  white 


paper  around  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
will  assist  one  very  much,  especially  if 
waiting  by  water,  and  the  birds  alight 
before  being  fired  at. 

The  ancient  mode  of  catching  wild 
ducks  —  now  almost  obsolete  —  was  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  large  silken 
landing-net  mounted  on  long,  light,  bam- 
boo poles. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  deer  in 
Japan,  the  Cervus  Sika,  and  it  abounds 
all  over  the  islands.  Owing  to  a  great 
difference  in  the  herbage,  their  size 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  weight  of  a  full-grown  deer  varying 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Their  antlers  are  finely 
formed,  large  and  well  grown,  and  re- 
markably regular  in  their  points.  The 
antlers  are  shed  in  March  and  the  vel- 
vet entirely  disappears  by  the  end  of 
August.  The  rutting  season  takes  place 
during  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  Later  the  hinds  are  eagerly 
slaughtered  by  the  natives  for  the  unborn 
fawn,  which  is  considered  a  dainty  dish 
in  Japan. 

The  skin  of  these  beautiful  creatures 
is  used  for  making  garments  and  long 
walking-sandals,  the  horns  for  the  export 
trade,  and  the  flesh  for  food ;  consequent- 
ly they  are  killed  by  the  thousand,  every- 
body being  allowed  to  shoot  them.  The 
deer  have  naturally  become  very  timid, 
but  nevertheless  do  their  enemies  all 
sorts  of  mischief  in  trampling  the  stand- 
ing corn  and  eating  the  rice  which 
stands  ready  for  harvest. 

The  best  method  for  deer-hunting 
during  the  rutting  season  is  to  start  early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  first  light  steals 
over  the  hills,  and  follow  a  wood-cutter's 
path  through  the  forest  until  some  deep 
cleft  in  the  hills  is  found  satisfactory  to 
the  guide.  Upon  the  higher  ranges  the 
hinds  may  be  heard  calling,  and  present- 
ly a  rapping  sound,  as  if  caused  by  some 
hard  substance  striking  against  the  bole 
of  a  tree,  betrays  the  whereabouts  of  a 
stag  busy  polishing  his  head-gear.  He 
may  perchance  be  still-hunted  success- 
fully, but  if  the  nature  of  the  cover  does 
not  warrant  an  attempt,  a  beater,  or  the 
guide,  will  in  all  probability  lure  the 
game  closer  by  imitating  the  call  of  the 
hind.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  little 
instrument  made  for  the  purpose  from 
a  bit  of  stag-horn.  In  general  prin- 
ciples this  sort  of  sport  is  something 
similar  to  calling  moose,  only  the  stag  is 
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more  easily  led  to  his  destruction,  gener- 
ally approaching-  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  gun,  and  falling  an  easy  victim. 

In  favorable  country,  herds  of  deer 
can  be  intercepted  while  going  to  or 
returning  from  some  favorite  feeding- 
ground.  The  sportsman,  guided  by  a 
well-informed  native,  secretes  himself 
beside  the  well-used  runway,  and  may 
presently  find  himself  within  point-blank 
range  of  fifty  or  more  fat  animals. 

Shooting  deer  from  horseback,  so  pop- 
ular in  certain  parts  of  the  States,  would 
hardly  answer  in  Japan.  The  hills  are 
often  closely  matted  with  fallen  trees, 
tough  creepers  and  heavy  undergrowth, 
and  Japanese  horses  are,  as  a  rule, 
rough,  cranky,  and  uncertain-tempered 
brutes,  far  more  liable  to  throw  their 
riders,  or  to  cut  up  rusty  at  a  critical 
moment,  than  to  behave  themselves  de- 
cently. The' most  convenient  mode  of 
procedure  for  a  foreigner  eager  to  bag 
a  stag  is  to  hire  half  a  dozen  Japanese, 
or  Ainos  beaters,  who  know  exactly 
where  the  deer  haunt,  and  let  them 
drive  the  game  to  posted  guns.  As  a  rule 
the}^  supply  a  number  of  half- wild,  wolf- 
ish-looking dogs  of  keen  scent,  and  game 
and  true  as  the  best  hounds  on  a  trail. 

A  wounded  deer  is  a  joy  to  these 
brutes,  and,  once  upon  its  track,  they  are 
sure  to  either  chase  it  into  an  open,  where 
it  can  be  shot,  or  drive  it  to  water,  where 
it  may  or  may  not  eventually  escape. 
When  the  rabble  of  curs  break  away,  the 
sportsman  can  follow  as  he  best  can,  or, 
under  the  direction  of  his  guide,  make 
for  a  point  that  will  enable  him  to  cut 
off  the  deer's  retreat.  Following  Japan- 
ese dogs  is  not  altogether  a  joke,  as  one 
may  have  to  run  for  several  miles  be- 
fore heading  the  game  or  reaching  the 
water  it  is  making  for. 

Guided  by  the  curs'  noise,  you  plunge 
through  swamps,  toil  up  hills,  creep  un- 
der moss-covered  fallen  stuff,  force  your 
way  through  snares  of  creepers,  slide 
down  steeps  on  yielding,  damp  moss, 
and,  if  fortunate,  possibly  get  a  snap-shot 
at  the  game  as  it   crosses  some   open. 


Otherwise  it  will  eventually  reach  some 
river  or  lake,  and,  small-footed  and  thin- 
limbed  though  it  be,  swim  for  long  dis- 
tances at  astonishing  speed. 

Boar-hunting  finds  many  votaries 
among  the  natives  ;  but  the  wild  hog 
is  difficult  game.  Haunting  dense,  im- 
penetrable growths  of  bamboo  grass,  he 
seldom  leaves  his  sanctuary  save  at 
night,  and  his  successful  pursuer  must 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  shyest  and  most  difficult 
animals  to  hunt  successfully  is  the  pretty 
little  Japanese  chamois,  called  by  the 
natives  nig07i.  It  haunts  the  loftiest, 
most  inaccessible  mountain-peaks,  and 
is  claimed  to  be  a  more  wary  animal 
than  its  famous  cousin  of  the  Alps.  In 
color  it  is  brownish  slate,  which  changes 
to  lighter  tints  with  advancing  age. 
The  horns  are  a  few  inches  long,  keen- 
pointed  as  daggers,  and  appear  to  be  ad- 
mirable weapons  of  defense. 

In  addition  to  the  game  referred  to 
are  others  —  golden  -  furred  martens, 
foxes,  and  snipe,  plover,  and  a  multitude 
of  water-fowl  and  waders  too  numerous 
for  mention.  A  particularly  toothsome 
morsel  is  the  mandarin  duck,  the  flesh  of 
which  attains  a  delicious  flavor  from  the 
bird's  feeding  upon  a  certain  small  acorn. 

Venomous  reptiles  cause  no  trouble 
in  Japan.  The  varieties  are  few,  and 
are  not  likely  to  bite  unless  actually 
trodden  upon.  A  kind  of  tick  may  cause 
a  foreigner  trouble,  as  the  bite  of  it  irri- 
tates the  victim  for  from  seven  to  eight 
days.  The  ubiquitous  mosquito  is  com- 
mon enough,  and  in  certain  localities  a 
species  of  hornet,  very  large  and  color- 
ed yellow  and  black,  makes  matters 
lively  for  visitors  if  disturbed  rashly. 

Sport  in  Japan  is  followed  amid  most 
charming  surroundings.  Every  com- 
manding point  gained  reveals  scenes  of 
exquisite  beauty  ;  the  wealth  of  flower 
and  foliage,  of  mountain  grandeur,  of 
land-  and  sea-scape,  baffles  description, 
and  there  is  quite  sufficient  game  to  con- 
vince the  wandering  sportsman  that 
there  is  more  to  be  shot  than  scenery. 


FEW 

years 
ago  I 
made 
a  tour  over 
the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  and 
arrived  at  Al- 
buquerque, 
the  terminus,  on  the  eve  of  a  strange 
semi-religious  spectacle.  The  Flagel- 
antes  were  next  day  to  perform  their 
annual  penance  with  all  the  picturesque 
horrors  of  mediaeval  fanatics. 

The  hotel,  which  now  makes  a  way- 
farer's stay  in  Albuquerque  comfort- 
able, was  not  then  built ;  but  we  were 
saved  from  the  miseries  of  a  Mexican 
inn  (which  in  those  days  looked  much 
like  a  tramp's  lodging-house)  by  the 
hospitality  of  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens, Signor  Jose  Carmigo.  He  was 
geniality  itself,  his  wife  charming,  his 
home  delightful,  and  his  cook  deserv- 
ing a  pedestal  among  the  immortals  ! 

As  we  drove  over  the  narrow  zigzag 
road  that  led  from  the  town  to  his  ha- 
cienda, it  looked  as  sleepy  as  a  cow- 
path.  Later,  when  we  surveyed  it  from 
the  signer's  dwelling,  it  was  alive  with 
a  chattering,  waiting  throng. 

The  low  stone-walls  which  inclosed 
the  wee,  dried-up  gardens  of  the  poorer 
Mexicans,  were  soon  loaded  with  a  pot- 
pourri of  contrasts. 

Black-gowned  priests,  well-armed  ruf- 
fians, masters  and  peons,  old  age  and 


youth,  scrambled  for  positions  on  its 
crumbling  top,  until  its  moss-covered 
sides  were  hidden  beneath  a  fringe  of 
human  legs.  Miners  of  every  shade  and 
grade  mingled  in  the  crowd — from  the 
hopeful  tenderfoot  buying  his  first  "  out- 
fit"  to  the  long-haired,  old  prospector. 
Odd  groups  and  ill-assorted  neighbors 
jostled  each  other  with  strange  indiffer- 
ence to  those  explosive  things  called 
"  feelings,"  which  are  bottled  up  in  every 
breast — to  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous- 
looking  "  guns  "  (always  "  on  tap  "  in  the 
Southwest),  which  gleamed  from  the 
generously  filled  cartridge-belt  in  osten- 
tatious profusion. 

The  sun  blazed  with  furious  energy. 
The  ladies,  beneath  their  parasols,  lost 
the  freshness  of  toilet  and  complexion 
which  had  distinguished  them  from 
their  poorer  Mexican  sisters.  The  lat- 
ter, crouching  on  the  ground  against 
any  convenient  back-rest,  hid  their  un- 
lovely youth  or  wrinkled  maturity  un- 
der their  disfiguring  black  shawls.  Even 
the  Indians  began  to  look  wilted  in  the 
scorching  sun. 

The  one  zephyr  which  was  abroad 
that  day  played  around  our  hacienda, 
and  the  thick  foliage  of  the  fruit-trees 
sifted  the  sun's  rays  through  their  leafy 
coolness — yet  our  thermometer  regis- 
tered iio'^'in  the  shade  ! 

Suddenly,  that  mysterious  thrill 
which,  in  a  watching  throng,  trem- 
bles in  every  soul  at  the  same  instant, 
flashed  upon   us. 
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With  a  common  impulse  we  drew  our 
chairs  up  to  the  edge  of  the  veranda, 
and  saw  —  above  the  surging  heads  of 
the  spectators — the  white  and  kistrous 
banners  of  the  approaching  procession. 

With  an  irresistible  fascination  we 
gazed  on  what  we  had  never  seen  be- 
fore —  and  never  would  wish  to  see 
again. 

The  Flagelantes  staggered  toward  us 
over  the  hot,  shadeless  road.  Bloody- 
footprints  marked  their  way,  and  their 
naked  feet  were  swollen  and  blistered 
by  the  long  march  in  the  burning  sand 
of  this  half  desert  land. 

The  sound  of  lashes — falling  on  near- 
ly naked  bodies — made  a  weird  accom- 
paniment to  the  moans  of  the  female 
spectators,  the  tearful  calls  to  "  Sanc- 
ta  Maria,  "  and  an  occasional  shriek  of 
wild  hysterics  from  some  over  wrought 
woman. 

A  girl  near  us  fainted  as  there  passed 
before  her  one  fanatic  with  a  heavy 
crucifix — at  least  eight  feet  long — tied 
to  his  bare  back  by  cruelly  cutting 
cords.  Stumbling  along  under  this 
weight,  he  still  had  enough  energy  to 
flagellate  his  legs  with  a  many-tailed 
whip  of  thorny  cactus. 

For  miles,  under  that  blazing  sun, 
some  of  the  miserable  creatures  dragged 
their  aching  feet  —  tied  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  could  barely  put  one 
bej'ond  the  other.  Others  bore  the  tor- 
ture of  the  hair  shirt,  the  savage  points 
of  which  were  driven  at  every  move- 
ment into  the  bleeding  pores.  But 
no  matter  what '  the  form  of  torture 
the  zealots  endured,  the  monotonous 
"  thlash,"  "  thlash  "  of  the  whip  was  a 
maddening  concerto. 

Some  of  them  wore  a  breech-cloth 
only — unless  the  blood  that  painted  them 
could  be  called  covering — and  a  cowl 
drawn  over  their  heads. 

Others,  clad  in  thin  cotton  trousers, 
concealed  their  features  under  a  muslin 
bag,  through  holes  in  which  respiration 
was  made  possible,  and  sight  was  unre- 
stricted. 

A  few  were  so  indifferent  as  to  scorn 
concealment,  and  crawled  along  with 
their  heads  uncovered  —  their  tangled 
locks  hanging  over  their  pallid,  unveiled 
faces. 

Nearly  opposite  us  was  the  little 
adobe  chapel  where  the  exhausted  pen- 
itents ended  their  pilgrimage. 

As  they  reached  its  portal  the  scene 


became  more  dramatic,  for  here  they 
applied  their  horrible  lashes  with  renew- 
ed vigor  ere  dragging  themselves  within 
to  fall  before  the  altar  "purified." 

While  the  last  of  the  seventy-four 
Flagelantes  slowly  staggered  along  the 
sandy  road,  we  arose  and  followed  our 
host  to  the  little  chapel. 

We  had  reached  its  door  and  stood 
back  in  pity  to  allow  the  last  weary 
straggler  to  pass  in  before  us.  But,  as  he 
attempted  to  mount  the  one  entrance 
step  he  tottered,  swayed  for  a  moment, 
and  as  we  rushed  forward  to  stay  him — 
fell. 

We  thought  him  dead,  but  when  we 
drew  the  cowl  from  his  face  and  re- 
moved a  block  of  wood  from  his  mouth 
(he  had  gagged  himself  so  that  no  cry 
might  escape),  a  faint  breath  fluttered 
through  his  pallid  lips.  We  carried  him 
tenderly  into  the  cool  house,  and  strip- 
ping him,  saw  that  he  wore  the  cruel 
"hair  shirt,"  while  around  his  ankles, 
tightly  drawn  into  the  flesh,  were  bound 
strong  cords.  We  gently  unwound  them, 
but  they  left  ridges  of  swollen  flesh, 
while  the  feet,  tied  together,  were  full 
of  the  cactus  thorns  with  which  the  poor 
fanatic  had  lashed  himself. 

We  were  so  absorbed  in  our  own  Flag- 
elante  that  we  thought  no  more  of  the 
miserable  sufferers  in  the  little  adobe 
church,  where,  lying  in  abasement  be- 
fore the  altar,  they  prayed  for  release  in 
a  future  world,  from  the  consequences 
of  their  earthly  sins. 

When  night's  concealing  shadows 
crept  over  the  face  of  the  earth  the  peni- 
tents stole  away  in  silence  and  m}^stery, 
unknown,  perhaps,  even  to  each  other  ; 
for  they  had  come  among  strangers  to 
perform  this  self-inflicted  penance. 

Next  evening  we  were  seated  close  to 
the  house  in  the  square  patio,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  center  of  nearly  every 
comfortable  Mexican  dwelling. 

We — that  is,  the  gentlemen  of  our 
party — were  quietly  enjoying  the  brill- 
iant moonlight,  the  gentle  splash,  splash 
of  the  fountain,  the  scent  of  flowers  and 
our  host's  fine  cigars. 

The  ladies  were  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  patio  XxyvQ.g  the  strength  of  the 
moon's  clear  light  by  attempting  to  read. 

We  fell  to  discussing  the  strange  cer- 
emony of  the  day  before,  and  asked  our 
host  many  questions. 

"  Some  of  these  men  may  be  murderers, 
others   thieves,  and  indeed  they  repre- 
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sent  every  class  of  sinners  even  to  the 
many-times  assassin,"  Sig^nor  Carmigo 
was  saying  as  the  ladies  joined  us  : 

"  Of  what  crime  do  you  think  our  Flag- 
elante  was  guilty  ? " 

"  Oh,  what  if  he  were  a  murderer  !  " 
said  one  of  the  guests. 

"A  murderer?"  our  hostess  scorn- 
fully replied.  "  Never  !  that  man  is  a 
saint,  rather." 

Loyal  hospitality  is  a  Mexican  virtue, 
and  Signora  Carmigo  defended  her 
stranger-guest  as  a  sacred  duty. 

"  Did  you  not  notice,"  she  went  on 
vehemently,  "  the  expression  of  his  face  ? 
Ah  !  it  beams  with  holy  " — 

Her  sentence  was  finished,  not  by 
words,  but  by  eloquent  blushes ;  for, 
standing  in  the  open  window  of  his 
room  (which,  like  all  the  others,  led  into 
the  square  patio )  was  the  tall  figure  of 
the  Flagelante. 

"  I  will  myself  answer  your  question, 
signora,"  he  said,  in  good  English,  bow- 
ing gracefully  to  our  little  American. 
'•'I  owe  some  explanation  to  my  hostess, 
and  that  you  may  be  relieved  from  any 
nervous  dread,  and  feel  that  you  have 
not  lavished  so  much  kindness  on  a 
murderer,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of 
my  sin." 

There  was  a  little  rustle,  and  then 
silent  expectation,  as  we  finished  set- 
tling ourselves  into  attitudes  of  keen 
attention. 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  tire  yourself,"  said 
Signora  Carmigo,  going  to  his  side. 
"  You  are  weak  and  feverish,  and  should 
keep  quiet  for  some  time  yet.  We  were 
most  indiscreet  to  discuss  your  aifairs, 
but  you  will  try  to  forgive  us,  I  know, 
-and  pray  return  to  your  room." 

"Not  for  me  is  rest,  signora,  until  I 
:am  again  admitted  to  the  community 
from  which  my  sin  has  driven  me  forth 
an  outcast,"  he  replied,  with  a  gentle 
smile,  leading  our  hostess  to  her  seat, 
and  bowing  with  charming  grace  as  he 
courteously  waved  her  to  be  seated. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  resist  him, 
and  Signora  Carmigo  quietly  complied. 

He  then  glanced  around  our  little 
group,  and,  seeing  everyone  seated,  ac- 
cepted the  chair  which  our  host  indi- 
cated, and  began  his  story  : — 

Like  so  many  Mexican  boys  of  good 
family,  I  was  sent  to  a  college  in  St. 
Louis  to  be  educated. 

While  there  I  formed  a  close  friend- 


ship with  a  young  fellow  of  brilliant 
promise,  and  we  became,  not  like 
brothers  so  much  as  like  one  soul  with 
two  bodies,  having  but  one  will,  one 
impulse. 

On  leaving  college  we  chose  the  same 
profession — that  of  medicine — but  we 
never  gained  our  diplomas  ;  for  did  I 
not  say  we  had  but  one  soul  ?  We  fell 
in  love — and  with  the  same  woman. 

Then  a  sort  of  madness  seemed  to 
come  over  me.  My  studies  were  neg- 
lected, and  I  could  do  naught  but  dream 
of  her — and  jealously  dread  my  friend, 
so  fascinating,  so  noble. 

One  day  I  met  him  outside  the  hotel 
where  we  boarded,  in  the  act  of  dis- 
patching a  messenger  with  a  bouquet 
of  roses  to  the  girl  we  both  loved. 

I  made  some  angry  remark,  as  we 
entered  the  hotel  together,  and  before  I 
could  realize  what  had  happened,  we 
had  quarreled  bitterly,  and  the  quarrel 
ended  in  a  challenge. 

We  fought  and  my  friend  fell. 

When  I  saw  him  lying  white  and  still 
upon  the  grass,  with  the  blood  from 
his  wound  staining  his  breast,  I  flung 
myself  beside  him  ;  but  was  torn  away 
by  my  second,  who  drove  me  at  once 
from  the  scene. 

Then,  feeling  myself  branded  another 
Cain,  I  fled  to  my  parents.  Happily  for 
me,  I  was  not  a  murderer,  for  I  learned 
that  my  friend  lived — and  then  I  heard 
no  more. 

I  feared  to  hear  of  his  marriage.  I 
tried  to  drown  memory  in  drink  and  dis- 
sipation—  then  I  became  melancholy, 
and  finally  turned  to  religion  for  peace. 

To  please  my  mother,  who  was  heart- 
broken over  the  wreck  I  seemed  ready 
to  become,  I  retired  to  a  monastery,  and 
made  what  is  called  a  retreat  —  a  time 
spent  in  solitude,  meditation  and  prayer. 
It  ended  in  my  becoming  a  monk. 

Oh  !  how  I  prayed  for  strength — that 
moral  strength  in  which  woman,  who 
seems  but  a  tender  flower  physically, 
is  so  rich,  and  man  so  poor. 

Here  was  I,  a  young  giant,  fit  to  be 
a  modern  gladiator  in  feats  which  owed 
success  to  muscular  power,  cowering 
like  a  child  before  my  own  moral  weak- 
ness. 

I  could  not  subdue  my  turbulent  heart 
— rebelling  against  solitude  and  craving 
love. 

I  was  powerless  to  banish  the  beauti- 
ful face  which  forever  haunted  me.     It 
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transformed  the  walls  of  ni)"  cell  into 
mirrors  which  reflected  over  and  over 
ag-ain  her  glowing-  yonth  and  tempting- 
loveliness.  "  It  followed  me  everywhere, 
•even  to  my  devotions. 

But  at  last  a  calm  came  to  my  soul. 
My  constant  prayers  to  our  holy  Mother 
were  answered.  I  began  to  know  the 
peace  which  must  follow  in  the  wake 
of  such  a  life  as  the  dim,  shadowed 
cloister  holds  for  its  dwellers.  Ah, 
signora,  so  far  from  being-  an  assassin, 
I  ivas  almost  a  saint. 

One  morning,  while  walking  with  some 
of  my  brothers  to  our  work  in  the  veg- 
etable gardens,  I  saw  approaching  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  a  man 
seated  on  a  burro.  He  was  from  a  more 
cultivated  civilization  than  ours.  His 
hat,  his  clothes  were  not  those  of  the 
only  people  we  ever  saw — the  miners 
below  us,  or  the  Mexican  herders. 

But  as  he  drew  nearer,  and  finally  ad- 
dressed us,  I  cried  aloud  in  my  excite- 
ment. It  was  my  friend  —  my  other 
self. 

He  clasped  my  hand  with  loving  fer- 
vor, and  I  saw  that  all  was  forgiven. 

"  And  how  did  you  find  me  in  this 
isolated  spot  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Easy  enough.  I  longed  to  see  you 
again,  so  wrote  to  your  parents  —  and, 
behold  !  I  am  here." 

Our  superior  greeted  him  hospitably, 
as,  indeed,  we  do  all  wayfarers — though 
he  was  especially  gracious  to  my  friend. 
Our  kind  father  had  from  the  first 
shown  a  particular  interest  in  me.  I 
suppose  he  pitied  me  because  of  my 
sinful  life — which,  of  course,  I  had  con- 
fessed to  him  when  I  entered  the  novi- 
tiate. 

As  days  went  by  the  old  fondness  for 
my  friend  returned  with  new  force,  and 
I  weakly  dreaded  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture. 

What,  then,  was  my  joy — for  he 
Tiinted  not  of  his  intention  to  me  — 
Avhen,  meeting  our  superior  one  evening 
.alone,  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  —  this  elegant  man  of 
the  world  —  and  begged  admittance  to 
•our  order. 

"  Here  is  the  peace,  the  tranquil  rest, 
which  the  world  cannot  give,"  said  he, 
humbly. 

"  But,  are  you  not  married  ? "  I  stam- 
mered at  last ;  for  a  delicacy  I  could 
not  overcome  had  forbidden  me  to  men- 
tion her  in  all  our   talks  of  old  times. 


And  he,  it  would  seem,  felt  the  same 
restraint,  for  never  once  did  he  in  any 
way  refer  to  her. 

"  Married  ? "  he  echoed.  "  What  made 
you  think  that  ?     Certainly  I  am  not." 

"  Nothing — only — oh,  well,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  might  be,"  I  faltered. 

I  said  no  more,  thinking  the  subject 
a  painful  one  ;  but  I  was  convinced  that 
he  had  been  rejected,  and,  like  myself, 
was  disgusted  with  the  world. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  to  see  my 
friend  dressed  in  the  habit  of  our  order. 
We  were  now  again  brothers  in  heart 
and  profession. 

During  the  last  week  in  May  —  a 
month  devoted  to  our  Blessed  Lady — I 
was  to  take  the  last  serious  vows  of  our 
order. 

On  the  same  day,  my  friend,  whom 
we  now  called  Brother  Francis,  was  to 
enter  the  novitiate,  which  was  really 
the  first  step  into  the  monastic  life. 

He  had  drawn  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  his  agents  at  home,  part  of  which 
he  used  in  building  a  chapel  to  our 
Lady  in  a  natural  grotto  near  the  mon- 
astery. 

Here  we  were  to  go  through  the  sol- 
emn ceremony  to  which  we  looked  for- 
ward with  such  eagerness. 

A  few  days  before  its  arrival,  I,  who 
was  the  assistant  organist,  had  to  go  to 
this  little  chapel  to  rehearse  with  the 
choir  the  music  for  the  ceremony. 

I  was  playing  a  favorite  voluntary 
while  awaiting  their  appearance,  when 
I  became  conscious  of  another  pres- 
ence. 

I  looked  around,  and  saw  a  boy  gaz- 
ing at  me  with  mournful  eyes. 

"How  came  you  here?"  said  I,  in 
surprise,  for  visitors  were  rare  at  our 
lonely  mountain  retreat. 

A  flood  of  tears  was  his  only  answer. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  I,  kindly,  "  what 
can  I  do  for  you  —  what  do  you  seek  ?  " 
As  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  he 
shrank  away.  Falling  on  his  knees,  he 
cried,  while  the  tears  almost  choked 
back  the  words,  "  Ah,  I  know  not  what 
to  call  you,  as  I  see  you  in  that  strange 
dress,  but  your  face  has  not  changed. 
Your  generous  heart,  I  know,  is  the 
same  ;  and  perhaps — perhaps,  so  is  the 
love  which  they  tell  me  you  once  had 
for  me.  I  am  no  boy.  Do  you  not 
recognize  me  ?  Oh,  Felipe,  do  you  not 
remember  Edith,  for  love  of  whom  you 
challenged  and  wounded  your  friend  ? 
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Ah,  I  am  she — his  wife  now,  and  a  heart- 
broken woman.  In  this  disguise  I  have 
sought  your  help.  Oh,  surely,  surely 
you  can  not  turn  me  away  !  " 

I  was  so  amazed  that  speech  deserted 
me.  Ah,  yes,  only  too  well  did  I  recog- 
nize that  voice  which  again  called  me 
"Felipe." 

"How,"  I  stammered  at  last — "how 
can  he  be  your  husband  ?  Would  you 
have  me  believe  my  friend  a  villain  ! — 
for  he  is  here  preparing  to  enter  this 
holy  life.  Could  he,  who  was  ever  so 
frank,  so  generous,  so  truly  noble,  desert 
his  wife  and  deceive  us  ?     Impossible  !  " 

"But  listen,"  she  sobbed,  "he  thinks 
himself  free.  He  is  mad  on  this  sub- 
ject. Since  he  was  hurt  in  a  railroad 
accident,  nearly  a  year  ago,  he  has  for- 
gotten me  completely.  You  have  been 
his  one  thought.  On  his  recovery  he 
wandered  off,  I  suppose,  to  find  you — 
and  he  has  never  looked  upon  the  face 
of  his  little  child." 

She  clung  to  my  feet  while  she  sobbed 
out  these  words,  and  her  tears  mad- 
dened me. 

I  was  filled  with  a  fierce  desire  to 
snatch  her  in  piy  arms  and  flee  down 
the  mountain  side. 

I  forgot  everything  but  that  she  whom 
I  loved,  aye,  ten  times  more  madly  than 
ever,  was  there  at  my  feet — alone. 

But  the  sound  of  voices  approaching 
startled  her,  She  arose  and  sprang  be- 
hind the  little  altar  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, saying,  "  Seek  me  here,"  as  she  dis- 
appeared. 

A  moment  later  the  choir  entered  the 
chapel,  but  I  heeded  them  not.  Dazed, 
enraptured,  I  stood  gazing  at  the  altar, 
which  hid  the  object  of  my  passion. 

"  Brother  Ambrose !  Brother  Am- 
brose ! "  they  called  in  reverent  whis- 
pers. I  answered  not,  for  I  was  lifted 
away  from  them.  Their  voices  sounded 
far  and  strange  ;  and  besides  I  had  for- 
gotten my  name  in  religion  since  she 
had  called  me  "  Felipe."  "  Brother 
Ambrose,"  they  repeated,  "why  is  it 
you  gaze  so  fixedly  at  our  Lady's 
altar  ? " 

"  Come  and  prove  to  me  that  thou  art 
really  here,"  I  cried,  approaching  the 
little  altar  with  outstretched  hands,  as  I 
began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  I  had 
seen.  Come,  oh  beautiful  one,  and  tell 
me  that  thou  art  more  than  an  ecstatic 
vision — a  glimpse  of  the  heaven  be- 
yond." 


The  brothers  drew  back,  and  silently 

stole  from  the  chapel. 

I  peered  behind  the  altar,  still  doubt- 
ing her  presence  there  ;  I  entered  the 
space  allowed  between  it  and  the  wall 
for  the  attendants  to  dress  it  from  be- 
hind. I  could  see  nothing  in  the  dim 
light  which  came  from  the  one  stained 
window  above. 

Suddenly  she  emerged  from  under 
the  little  altar. 

There  she  told  me  that,  when  she 
learned  from  her  husband's  agents,  who 
for  months  had  lost  trace  of  him,  he  was 
with  us  and  about  to  become  a  monk, 
she  left  her  young  babe  and  started  to 
find  him. 

At  the  mining  town  below  she  had 
learned  that  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
enter  our  monastery.  "  I  also  heard  that 
the  monks  were  blindly  superstitious, 
and  that  if  they  avoided  women  they  at 
least  loved  the  Mother  of  Christ.  I  was 
determined  to  come,  so  procured  a 
miner's  outfit,  and  mounted  on  a  burro, 
followed  the  trail  up  the  mountain  side," 
she  said. 

The  chapel  in  the  grotto  being  se- 
cluded, she  had  crept  in  there  and  hid- 
den tinder  this  altar,  which  was  partly 
open  at  the  rear. 

She  had  a  plan  to  get  her  husband 
back — would,  oh,  would  I  help  her  ? 

My  brain  whirled,  I  was  mad  with  ex- 
citement. I  rushed  from  her  and  casting 
myself  before  the  altar,  fought  with 
the  demon  within  me. 

When  I  returned  to  her  side  I  was 
trembling,  but  calmer. 

"  Shall  I  bring  your  husband  to  you  ? 
Is  it  this  you  would  have  me  do  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Useless,  useless  !  "  she  cried  bitterly. 
"  He  forgets  me.  This  strange  malady 
shows  itself  only  where  I  am  concerned. 
Could  I  get  him  to  come  home  of  his 
own  will,  the  doctors  think  that  in  time 
he  would  awaken  and  remember  all." 

"  Some  gentle  shock  might  hasten  the 
cure,"  said  I,  as  in  a  dream.  Then,  as  if 
encouraged,  she  unfolded  her  plan. 

The  Angelus  rang  out  its  sweet  notes, 
which  said  so  plainly,  "  Peace,  peace, 
purity  brings  peace,"  as  I  gave  my 
sacred  word  to  the  woman  I  loved  to 
help  win  back  her  husband. 

At  dinner  my  pallid  face  and  silent 
manner  caused  many  whispered  inquir- 
ies as  to  my  health,  but  especially  anx- 
ious looked  Brother  Francis. 
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"  He  lias  seen  a  vision,"  was  the  mur- 
mur that  seemed  to  hum  through  the 
monastery,  like  the  droning-  of  wee  in- 
sects in  June.  It  reached  our  superior's 
ears  ;  calling  me  to  his  side  he  ques- 
tioned me. 

"  Our  brothers  tell  me  that  thou  wert 
found  in  an  ecstasy,  gazing  at  our  Lady's 
statue  in  the  chapel  of  the  grotto. 
Dids't  thou  then  see  a  vision,  as  they 
say,  my  son  ?  " 

I  longed  to  throw  myself  at  his  feet 
and  confess  all ;  but  I  dared  not,  for 
well  did  I  know  that  he  above  all  others 
would  be  horrified  at  a  woman's  pres- 
ence in  our  midst ;  and  must  surely  have 
sent  her  from  our  grounds — branding 
her  as  an  adventuress. 

For  what  proof  could  she  give  him 
that  her  story  was  true  1 

As  I  thought  of  this  and  my  promise 
to  her,  I  took  courage  and  lied. 

When,  with  his  hand  laid  on  my  head 
in  blessing,  he  asked  me  to  describe  the 
vision,  I  fell  down  in  a  passion  of  shame 
and  cried  : 

'■'■  Oh,  father,  I  cannot,  I  cannot !  Spare 
me  this  ordeal ;  else  I  shall  not  have  the 
boldness  to  ask  of  thee  the  favor  I  would 
crave." 

"  Poor  boy,  the  wondrous  grace  shown 
thee  has  excited  thee  to  incoberency. 
Oh,  thrice  blessed  child  of  our  Lady, 
thy  youthful  eyes  have  seen  a  glimpse  of 
heaven  !  What  favor  can  I,  a  weak  and 
erring  son  of  man,  refuse  to  thee  ?  Ask, 
that  I  may  be  honored  by  the  granting." 

Oh,  agony  of  shame  which  made  my 
tongue  refuse  to  speak  !  But,  as  the 
blood  rushed  back  and  forth  in  hot 
flushes  to  my  face,  I  thought  again  of 
her,  and  love  once  more  made  me  bold. 

"  I  would  beg  of  thee,  my  father,  that 
I  may  take  the  sacristan's  place,  and 
alone  decorate  the  chapel  in  the  grotto," 
I  at  length  dared  say. 

"Go,  my  son,  beautify  our  Lady's 
shrine.  Thy  request  is  granted.  Re- 
main  there  if  thou  wilt.  In  thy  com- 
munings with  our  holy  Mother,  do  not 
forget  to  intercede  for  me — so  prone, 
alas,  to  earthly  failings." 

And  our  sainted  father  blessed  me — 
a  vile  hypocrite  I  again  felt  myself  to  be. 

I  rushed  back  to  the  chapel  and  be- 
gan my  work. 

I  nailed  a  tall  frame  to  the  back  of 
the  altar,  and  from  this  draped  two  long 
curtains,  which  fell  together  in  full 
folds.   Then  I  brought  from  the  sacristy 


the  finest  of  the  priests'  filmy  lace  robes. 

These  I  hung  behind  the  altar,  placed 
the  step-ladder  against  its  back,  and  my 
work  was  done.  To  hover  somewhere 
near  was  all  that  remained  for  me  to  do. 

I  felt  secure,  since  I  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  charge  of  the  sacristy. 
No  one  would  need  to  enter  it  now  but 
m3^self,  and  the  rear  of  the  little  altar 
was  safe. 

The  monks  spent  much  of  the  next 
day  praying  before  our  Lady's  statue 
in  the  little  chapel,  which  they  so  firm- 
ly believed  had  been  glorified  by  a  heav- 
enly visitation. 

"  'Tis  not  strange  that  our  holy 
Mother  should  love  one  so  saintly  as 
thou,"  said  our  oldest  brother  to  me,  as 
he  passed  me  at  the  chapel  door  ;  "  but 
'tis  not  for  me  to  see  her  wondrous 
glory,  for  still  am  I  of  the  flesh — defiled 
by  sin" — and  with  humble  reverence  he 
gazed  on  my  face 

One  by  one  the  monks  passed  out  in 
answer  to  the  bell  calling  the  monastery 
to  Vesper.  Brother  Francis  was  the  last 
to  come  down  the  aisle. 

"  Stay,  dear  brother,"  I  said,  drawing 
him  to  my  side.  "  Our  father  has  grant- 
ed us  permission — since  we  are  so  soon 
to  take  our  vows  in  this  spot — to  stay, 
away  from  Vesper,  and  say  the  lita,ny 
here  before  the  altar  of  our  Lady." 

The  chapel  was  deserted  by  all  but  us. 

While  with  rapt  expression  Brother 
Francis  gazed  into  the  marble  face  of 
our  Lady's  statue,  I  lit  the  candles  till 
they  glimmered  like  a  score  of  golden 
stars.  Then  I  began  the  litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Brother  Francis  giving 
the  response,  "  Ora  pro  nobis,"  in  his 
fervent  musical  bass. 

When  we  had  finished  my  compan- 
ion remained  kneeling,  his  eyes  turned 
upwards,  his  hands  outstretched  plead- 
ingly. But  while  he  gazed,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  the  curtains  at  the  back 
of  the  altar  part,  and  lo  !  before  his  won- 
der-dilated eyes,  was  "the  vision." 

And  oh,  such  a  blushing,  bright-eyed 
vision  !  Over  the  beautiful  face  hung 
in  soft  folds,  which  reached  to  the  lit- 
tle bare  feet,  a  filmy  veil,  and  crown- 
ing the  head  of  loose  golden  hair  was 
a  wreath  of  fragrant  lilies. 

Brother  Francis  gazed  spell-bound  ; 
unable  to  speak  he  still  held  his  hands 
out  pleadingly. 

"  Brother  Francis,  Brother  Francis," 
spake  the  vision,  in  low  tremulous  ac- 
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cents,  "  why  art  thou  here  in  New  Mex- 
ico, when  thy  place  is  in  the  battle  of  a 
great  city  ?  Not  for  thee  is  the  cloister's 
silence.  Go  forth  from  this  holy  spot, 
and  return  to  the  hatints  of  other  days. 
Go  seek  thy  home,  and  expect  not  God's 
blessing  until  thou  hast  done  this." 

There  was  silence  in  the  chapel — the 
curtains  fell  together — the  vision  gone. 

Then  arose  the  sound  of  passionate 
sobbing ;  Brother  Francis  weeping  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  vocation,  and  I  deplor- 
ing my  love. 

Side  by  side  at  the  altar  steps  we  laid 
till  exhausted  with  emotion  my  brother 
stole  away. 

And  now  came  the  most  bitter  act  of 
all  —  I  must  help  my  love  to  flee  from 
discovery — and  from  myself  ! 

She  was  eager  to  be  gone,  so  I  stole 
to  the  corral  where  her  biirro  was  un- 
noticed among  our  own  beasts,  and 
brought  him  to  the  chapel  door. 

In  the  darkness  I  helped  her  to 
mount,  and  walked  down  the  mountain 
side,  as  her  guide,  to  the  mining  camp. 

Here  a  servant  awaited  her  —  she 
was  safe  ;  while  I — ah,  who  but  he  who 
has  experienced  the  scorching  of  a 
blasted  passion  can  tell  what  I  suffered  ? 

With  her  tears  still  warm  on  my 
hands — where  her  kisses  thrilled  them 
— -I  turned  and  fled  in  the  darkness  to 
my  lonely  cell. 

Our  simple  and  pious  superior  bade 
farewell  to  Brother  Francis  with  many 
regrets  ;  but  I  could  not  wish  him  god- 
speed while  my  heart  cursed  him  as  the 
cause  of  my  despair. 

At  last  arrived  the  day  on  which  I 
was  to  take  my  vows  —  and  with  it 
came  calm  to  my  tempted  soul,  and 
strength  to  repent.  I  sought  our  su- 
perior's cell  and  begged  admission  ere 
the  bell  for  matins  rang. 

Before  he  could  speak  I  fell  at  his  feet 
in  the  dim  light  and  confessed  all.  "  This 
was  the  day  on  which  I  was  to  take  my 
vows.  Oh,  reverend  father,  not  until 
thou  shalt  consider  my  penance  com- 
plete; can  I  now  speak  those  holy 
words  !  "  Thus  I  finished  the  story  of 
how  I  had  arranged  the  altar,  and  helped 
my  love,  arrayed  in  the  priests'  consecra- 


ted lace  robes,  to  pose  as  our  Blessed 
Lady. 

"A  sacrilege  !  a  sacrilege  !  "  cried  my 
superior ;  "  the  holy  garments  of  the 
clergy — even  the  blest  altar — used  in  a. 
trick  to  deceive,  and  a  woman  admitted 
almost  into  our  cloister  !  Oh,  wretched 
boy,  whose  lips  were  thick  with  false- 
hoods to  thy  superior,  who  decorates  the 
very  altar,  who  cheats  his  brothers,  who 
harbors  unholy  passions,  who  parodies 
even  the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer,  thy 
penance  must  be  public  ; "  and  he  sum- 
moned the  community  with  a  loud  peal, 
of  the  bell. 

Prone  on  the  stqne  floor  I  still  lay,  as 
the  monks  hurried  forward  and  solemnly 
circled  around  me. 

Many  were  the  murmurs  of  incredu- 
lity and  horror  as  our  father  excitedly 
repeated  my  story. 

"Say,  brothers,  what  shall  be  the 
judgment  on  this  wretched  boy?" 
Thrice  he  repeated  this  question,  the 
silence  only  broken  by  deep  sighs. 

Ah,  they  loved  young  Brother  Am- 
brose too  well.  My  heart  accused  me 
more  painfully  as  I  felt  the  sting  of 
their  affection. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  falling  on 
my  bended  knees  beside  our  superior,, 
cried  vehemently. 

"  Let  me  pass  sentence.  I  alone  hate 
the  culprit.  Let  him  go  forth  an  out- 
cast, wandering  barefoot,  and  begging- 
from  door  to  door  for  a  year.  When  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  Flagelantes 
perform  their  annual  pilgrimage,  let 
him  join  them  ;  and  may  the  blessed 
Mother  whom  he  has  insulted  look  down 
on  him  with  forgiveness  ere  he  returns." 

"  Go,"  said  our  superior,  turning  away 
with  tear-dimmed  eyes.  Since  then  I 
have  not  beheld  him. 

There  was  deep  silence  as  the  Flagel- 
ante  ceased  speaking. 

Our  host  was  the  first  to  break  the 
spell  by  saying. 

"Ah,  you  return  now  to  take  your 
vows  ;  freed  from  your  sense  of  guilt, 
you  can  now  do  so." 

But  the  Flagelante  heard  not — ^he  had 
vanished,  melting  like  a  shadow  into  the 
gloom  of  approaching  dawn. 


FISHING  THROUGH  THE  ICE. 


BY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


WHEN  the  countless  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada  are  fettered  with 
crystal  bonds  —  when  ring"  of 
steel  blades,  rippling  jingle  of  bells  and 
booming  of  riven  ice-fields  fill  the  keen 
air,  would  not  seem  to  be  the  proper 
season  for  fishing  in  any  manner.  But 
the  sturdy  lads  of  town  and  village  and 
farm  know  better,  as  do  many  "  boys  " 
of  years  between  thirty  and  the  half 
century. 

Even  under  such  apparently  prohibi- 
tive conditions  three  methods  of  fishing 
—  with  nets  dragged  beneath  the  ice, 
with  spear  and  decoy  minnow,  and  with 
baited  hook  and  hand-line — are  not  only 
possible,  but  are  regularly  followed. 

The  first  of  these  methods  interests 
only  the  professional  and  the  poacher, 
and  need  not  be  further  discussed  ;  the 
second  has  been  described  in  Outing, 
and,  interesting  though  it  be,  it  hardly 
requires  further  treatment.  The  third 
method,  that  of  taking  fish  with  hook 
and  line,  is  sportsmanlike  enough  to 
qualify  as  a  legitimate  amusement,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  with  the  good 
souls  and  true  who  love  an  outing  for 
its  own  sake,  and  would  take  fish,  or 
take  cold,  with  pleasure,  providing  a 
certain  amount  of  fun  was  attached  to 
the  business. 


In  the  latter  method  of  winter  fishing, 
baited  hooks,  attached  to  lines  of  suitable 
length,  are  passed  through  small  holes 
cut  in  the  ice,  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lines  being  either  held  in  the  hands  of 
the  fisherman,  or  affixed  to  what  are 
termed  "tip-tips."  When  these  "tip- 
tips"  are  used  they  allow  one  man  to 
attend  to  as  many  lines  as  he  pleases, 
and  to  skate  or  slide  about,  or  watch 
the  indicators  from  beside  a  bonfire  or 
from  a  warm  shanty,  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  "  tip-ups  "  are  simply  uprights  of 
lath  or  light  stuff,  a  couple  of  feet  long, 
to  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  attached 
arms  of  wood  which  pivot  easily  upon 
a  nail  or  screw.  The  preparations  for 
the  fishing  are  few  and  readily  com- 
pleted. With  "  tip-ups  "  properly  con- 
structed, the  fisherman  seeks  frozen 
lake  or  stream,  and  with  small  ax  or 
chisel  cuts  the  requisite  number  of  holes 
through  the  ice  and  carefully  removes 
all  floating  fragments  to  prevent  the 
orifices  coating  over  rapidly  in  a  biting 
atmosphere.  Close  to  each  of  these 
holes  a  deep  niche  is  cut  in  the  ice,  and 
in  this  the  armless  end  of  a  "tip-up  "  is 
set  and  firmly  tamped  with  chopped  ice 
or  snow.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is 
then  splashed  or  poured  upon  the  tamp- 
ing, which  speedily  solidifies  and  holds 
the  "  tip-up "  firmly.  When  all  the 
"  tip-ups "  are  in  position  the  tackle  is 
put  in  place. 

A  hook  is  baited,  generally  with  a  bit 
of  pork  fat  or  bacon  rind,  and  dropped 
through  one  of  the  holes  ;  a  turn  of  the 
line  is  taken  around  the  free  end  of  the 
movable  arm,  and  the  end  of  the  line 
brought  down  the  upright  and  tied  fast 
close  to  the  ice.  This  reduces  the 
leverage  when  a  fish  pulls,  and  prevents 
the  "tip-up"  from  being  dragged  from 
its  moorings.  When  the  lines  are  set 
the  last  operation  is  to  see  that  all  the 
movable  arms  are  vertical  and  in  true 
line  with  the  uprights.  When  a  fish  pulls 
at  the  bait  below,  the  arm  of  the  "  tip- 
up  "  yields,  its  free  end  pointing  toward 
the  hole  in  the  ice  and  signaling  that  a 
quarry  of  some  kind  has  tampered  with 
the  bait.  Then  the  fisherman  makes 
all  speed  to  the  spot  and  hauls  up  the 
struggling  captive.  Frequently,  when 
a  number  of  lines  are  set  and  the  fish 
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are  biting  freely,  two  or  more  "tip-ups" 
will  signal  at  the  same  time.  Then  the 
fisherman  rushes  from  one  to  another 
in  mad  haste  and  there  is  fun  galore, 
especially  if  the  ice  happens  to  be 
smooth  and  the  owner  of  the  "  tip-ups  " 
does  not  have  skates. 

I  have  seen  a  long  row  of  these  lines 
set  on  a  lake  and  a  party  of  half  a  dozen 
dignified  business  men  watching  them 
from  the  shelter  of  a  fish  shanty.  One 
or  more  wooden  arms  would  dip,  and  lo! 
an  avalanche  of  excited  mortals  would 
burst  through  the  doorway  like  a  parcel 
of  boys  from  school,  and  speed  across 
the  treacherous  surface — running,  slip- 
ping, sliding,  falling,  and  whooping  and 
yelling  in  wild  delight,  till  the  "tip- 
ups  "  were  reached  and  the  prizes 
secured.  Those  stately  old  kings  of 
commerce  were  more  or  less  gray- 
headed,  and  maybe  a  bit  austere  when 
at  home,  but  they  were  just  frosty- 
whiskered  boys  when  the  "tip-ups" 
signaled.  Next  day  they  were  doubt- 
less stiff  as  to  muscles,  and  black  and 
blue  in  spots  where  the  ice  hit  them 
unexpectedly;  but  they  had  enjoyed 
uproarious,  healthful  fun,  freed  their 
minds  for  the  time  of  all  worry,  filled 
their  lungs  with  air  that  made  them 
new  men,  and,  best  of  all,  they  had 
laughed  the  laugh  that  does  men  good 
—  the  laugh  of  pure,  clean  mirth. 

Exciting  and  hilarious  as  this  sport 
generally  is,  it  sometimes  ends  in 
trouble,  or  at  least  a  thorough  scare  for 
its  laughing  votaries.  The  element  of 
danger  enters  into  it  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  not  alone  the  possibility 
of  an  unexpected  ducking  when  some 
careless  person  finds  an  unsuspected 
weak  spot  in  the  ice.  One  such  ex- 
perience comes  to  mind.  Years  ago 
half  a  dozen  of  us  formed  a  fishing  party 
and  skated  down  the  Thames  River 
to  Lake  St.  Clair,  intent  upon  trying 
the  "tip-ups. 

It  was  a  long  skate,  but  a  stiff  breeze 
was  at  our  backs  and  we  spun  along 
famously.  In  due  time  we  reached  the 
lake  and  found  that  a  floe  of  shore-ice 
extended  outward  for  perhaps  some- 
thing over  a  mile.  Beyond  its  further 
limit  gleamed  a  boundless  expanse  of 
heaving,  ice-cold  billows.  In  brief  time 
we  had  knocked  the  snow  off  a  goodly 
supply  of  driftwood  and  built  a  roaring 
bonfire.  Then  we  skated  some  distance 
out  upon   the   ice    over   a  well-known 


shallow  and  rigged  the  "  tip-ups."  Fish 
were  not  in  good  biting  humor  and 
victims  were  caught  but  slowly.  After 
an  hour  or  so  of  rather  tame  sport  we 
got  careless  and  skated  hither  and 
thither,  frequently  visiting  the  fire  and 
occasionally  dashing  for  the  "  tip-ups  " 
at  racing  speed  when  a  strike  was  indi- 
cated. It  was  fun  of  its  kind,  and  we 
fooled  away  time,  hoping  the  wind, 
which  was  against  our  homeward  trip, 
would  either  moderate  or  change.  At 
last,  for  some  unknown  reason,  one  of 
the  crowd  skated  far  out  toward  open 
water,  and  after  yelling  in  vain  for  him 
to  return,  we  all  straggled  along  after 
him,  letting  the  wind  blow  us  as  it 
pleased. 

We  had  got  within  about  fifty  yards 
of  him,  when  he  suddenly  swerved  in  his 
course  and  faced  about,  made  a  few 
hasty  strokes  and  halted.  We  guessed 
that  he  had  reached  dangerous  ice  ;  so 
scattered  to  spread  our  weight  over  a 
broader  surface  and  leisurely  slowed  up. 

Suddenly  he  pointed  with  outstretch- 
ed arm  for  the  shore  and  darted  ahead 
with  a  yell  at  his  topmost  speed.  Every 
man  guessed  what  he  meant,  and,  like  so 
many  horses  at  score,  we  wheeled  and 
broke  away  with  him  as  he  flashed  past. 
It  was  well  that  we  did.  All  eyes 
turned  toward  our  fire,  and  we  knew 
that  our  work  was  cut  out  for  us.  Half- 
way between  our  position  and  the  shore 
a  long  line  of  white  spray  was  splashing 
above  the  ice,  and  we  knew  that  the  floe 
had  parted  and  was  drifting. 

It  was  a  hard  drive  against  the  wind, 
and  for  half  a  minute  or  more  the  steel 
blades  rang  in  a  furious  cadence.  The 
head  man  marked  the  narrowest  place 
in  the  broadening  fissure,  and  shouting 
"Jump!  Swim!  Get  there!"  swerved 
a  trifle  and  shot  at  it.  He  rose  like  a 
steeple-chaser  and  cleared  a  seven-foot 
crack  like  a  bird,  and  landed  fair  and 
true.  Rip-zip — rip-zip  !  an  instant's 
scared  glance  at  the  increasing  space, 
and  one  after  another  we  set  our  teeth 
and  raced  down  to  the  take-off  and 
leaped  as  we  had  never  leaped  before. 
Two  fell  on  landing,  but  all  got  over 
dry  and  safe,  but  with  quivering  mus- 
cles and  thumping  hearts.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely close  thing,  and  next  morning 
that  parted  floe  was  piled  in  small  frag- 
ments by  a  furious  gale  somewhere 
about  the  mouth  of  the  grand  Detroit 
River,  miles  to  the  westward. 
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EIDER  SHOOTING 


BY    W.     H.    MAC. 


DURING  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  down  from  the  frozen 
North,  drift  the  spectral  ice 
legions  completely  surrounding 
Cape  Breton  Island.  Filling  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  limitless  ocean,  and  be- 
sieging the  broad  bays,  the  long  lines 
of  invaders  stretch  from  promontory  to 
promontory,  and  seem  to  throw  a  spell 
over  the  waves  of  old  Atlantic,  calming 
their  turbulence,  hushing  their  thunder, 
chilling  into  repose  the  mighty  throes 
of  the  heaving  surges.  Often  the  ice, 
thus  extending  from  headland  to  head- 
land, forms  a  perfect  breakwater,  shield- 
ing the  inland  harbors  from  the  wintry 
winds,  and  leaving  the  tide  to  urge  float- 
ing ice-blocks  shoreward  in  straggling 
detachments  or  solid  phalanx  of  aggres- 
sive white.  Then  the  sportsman's  ideal 
Arcadia  becomes  a  realism  :  an  ocean 
filled  with  ice,  harbors  and  bays  filling 
with  the  scattered  hummocks,  myriad 
sea-fowl  skirting  the  ice-line  to  fold 
their  tired  pinions  in  rest  upon  the 
waters  of  the  placid  bays. 

One  March  day,  with  two  good  friends, 
I  stood  upon  Eastern  Point,  far,  far  out 
where  it  extends  tapering  like  a  huge 
lead  pencil,  its  extreme  point  lost  in  At- 
lantic's rushing  tide.  For  more  than  an 
hour  we  stood  intently  watching  the 
moving  ice-floe.  Just  as  the  gray  shad- 
ows of  the  coming  night  were  deepen- 
ing, the  wind,  that  during  the  day  had 
persistently  urged  the  ice  masses  by  the 
far-reaching  headlands,  veered  a  trifle. 
Afar  off,  but  steadily,  stealthily  advanc- 
ing, like  some  grand  white  squadron 
encroaching  upon  the  dark  blue  waters 
of  the  broad  bay,  the  white  line  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.     Gliding  slowly  and 


noiselessly  the  ghostly  army  came  on 
and  on,  and  when  the  full  round  moon 
came  up  from  behind  the  grim  head- 
land it  shone  down  upon  as  weirdly 
grand  a  scene  as  ever  my  eyes  looked 
upon :  cones,  blocks,  octagons,  every 
conceivable  shape  and  form  of  floating 
ice,  like  fragments  of  a  former  world 
drifting  chaotically  upon  the  winter  sea. 

Distant  Flint  Island,  a  mere  speck 
upon  an  ocean  of  moving  white,  from 
its  lighthouse  tower,  glared  with  an  eye 
of  fire  upon  the  strangely  beautiful 
transformation. 

One-half  the  horseshoe-shaped  bay 
gleamed  white  and  wan,  one-half  som- 
ber and  dark.  Grandly  picturesque  it 
all  appeared  beneath  the  splendor  of 
the  winter  sky.  But  musical  waters 
murmuring  against  the  intruding  ice- 
bergs were  soon  forgotten,  for  from  the 
dark  expanse  of  the  bay  came  a  sound, 
the  very  soul  of  music.  It  was  the  pe- 
culiar noise  made  by  incoming  water- 
fowl as  they  settled  upon  the  water 
after  a  weary  flight  over  deserts  of  ice. 

Our  shooting-boat  was  in  perfect 
readiness,  as  immaculately  white  as  the 
ice  it  was  to  represent,  so  ingeniously 
constructed  that  blocks  of  ice  could  be 
arranged  upon  the  bow  and,  extending 
out  on  each  side,  completely  conceal  the 
body  of  the  boat ;  and  when  so  dis- 
guised, a  more  perfect  representation  of 
drift-ice  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

Our  shooting-coats  and  turbans  are 
made  of  white  cotton  cloth,  and  when 
arrayed  in  our  spotless  raiment,  out 
amid  the  floating  ice,  our  unique  dis- 
guise is  complete. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  early  dawn 
we   must  be  afloat,  for  often   the  best 
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sport  is  in  the  cold  gray  of  the  early 
morning,  and  it  is  a  long,  long  row  to 
Shagroost.  Old-time  experience  had 
taught  us  that  anywhere  in  the  shadow 
of  that  grim  and  gloomy  ledge  was,  of 
all  places  in  the  broad  bay,  the  best  to 
cast  our  tin)^  anchor.  Well  we  knew 
that  game  flying  from  the  North  enter- 
ing the  bay  would  fly  round  Herring 
Wreck  Point,  detour  toward  the  ice-line, 
coming  in  range  of  our  guns  if  stationed 
off  Shagroost. 

Needless  to  say  all  my  sleeping  hours 
were  haunted  by  whirring  wings,  and 
many  a  plump  sea-bird  came  toppling 
down  from  heights  far  beyond  the  range 
of  modern  fire-arms.  But  all  was  rudely 
disturbed  by  something  rattling  sharply 
against  my  window.  Again  it  came — 
bang — a  handful  of  snow  thrown  against 
the  window,  the  frozen  particles  rattling 
sharply  upon  the  frosty  pane,  instantly 
followed  by  the  sound  of  Dan's  cheery 
voice  :  "  It's  a  royal  morning  ;  join  us  at 
the  shore  as  soon  as  possible,"  Long 
before  dawn  I  was  trudging  along  shore- 
ward to  join  my  companions.  Never 
such  a  blue  sky,  never  such  intensely 
brilliant  stars  bent  lovingly  above  happy 
mortal  or  shone  mirrored  upon  a  fairer 
wave. 

Coldly  white  and  restf uUy  motionless, 
the  ice  lay  packed  close  upon  the  south- 
em  shore.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  and  extending  down  the  shore-line 
for  miles,  about  one-half  mile  in  width, 
stretched  the  dark  open  water,  its  calm 
and  silent  surface  dotted  with  straggling 
cakes  of  floating  ice,  as  if  so  ordered  for 
our  special  pleasure.  Arrived  at  the 
shore,  I  found  my  friends  Dan  and  Joe 
waiting  and  all  in  readiness  for  an  im- 
mediate launch. 

Joe,  our  pilot,  oarsman  and  general 
manager,  was  seated  upon  a  reef  com- 
placently puffing  tobacco- smoke  from  a 
very  ancient  clay  pipe.  His  shooting- 
coat  was  longer  than  the  most  approved 
garment,  befrilled  and  decorated  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner,  a  perfect  mar- 
vel of  exquisite  needlework.  Surely,  I 
thought,  this  sailor  affects  an  extremely 
effeminate  and  fantastic  garment  for  a 
day's  outing  ;  but  presuming  it  must  be 
a  costume  for  special  occasions,  high 
days  and  holidays,  and  as  this,  of  all 
mornings,  seemed  so  auspicious,  I  mute- 
ly awaited  developments.  I  soon  learned 
that  in  the  haste  of  an  early  depart- 
ure from  home,  Joe  had  grasped  what 


he  thought  to  be  his  shooting-coat,  but 
discovered  when  too  late  that  Mrs,  Joe's 
robe  de  nuit  of  flne  Lonsdale,  with  all 
its  elegance  of  decoration,  was  of  all 
things  the  most  unsuitable  for  a  day's 
rowing  and  sculling  amid  the  icebergs. 
He  succeeded  in  arraying  his  form  in 
the  dainty  white  garment  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  feel  like  a  horse-chestnut  in  a  fil- 
bert shell !"  Before  the  gray  light  had 
fairly  come  we  were  afloat  and  rowing 
rapidly  toward  the  scattered  ice ;  we 
pulled  up  beside  a  great  block  and  Dan, 
axe  in  hand,  quickly  fashioned  some 
white  cakes  and  arranged  them  upon 
the  bow  of  our  craft  by  way  of  further 
concealment. 

Arrayed  in  our  ghostly  costumes, 
swaying  noiselessly  to  the  rhythm  of  our 
oars,  shadowy,  spectral,  we  looked  like 
spirit  oarsmen  gliding  over  the  dark  river 
of  deathjthe  white  borderland  of  the  eter- 
nal shore  just  beyond.  Afar,  the  distant 
eastern  sky  is  streaked  with  crimson  and 
golden  fire,  now  changed  to  lurid  pink, 
and  now  the  broad  ocean  of  ice  spreads 
a  very  burning  sea  of  livid  beauty.  A 
tidal  wave  of  glory  poured  over  all  the 
broad  expanse  of  moving  ice  and  placid 
water,  transforming  all  into  such  splen- 
dor and  beauty  that  all  else  was  for  a 
moment  forgotten.  Gradually  the  col- 
ors assumed  more  somber  shades  and 
soon  the  oncoming  sun-god  gathered 
the  gorgeous  glories  of  his  heralds  and 
over  all  spread  the  radiant  wings  of  a 
perfect  day. 

The  ice  formed  a  natural  breakwater  ; 
over  the  huge  squares  and  pinnacles  no 
wind  came  to  mar  the  unruffled  water. 
We  had  cleared  our  decks  for  action, 
laid  away  our  oars,  closed  the  port-holes, 
and  Joe,  reclining  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  was  vigorously  using  the  crooked 
oar  for  a  propeller.  Dan  lay  midships, 
and  I  crouched  upon  some  rugs  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  boat,  all  three  low 
enough  so  that  the  ice  on  the  forward 
part  concealed  us,  but  if  aught  showed 
above,  we  were  so  disguised  that  even  the 
oldest  and  canniest  sea-fowl  could  not  be 
assured  of  our  identity.  The  guns  were 
ready  and  the  decoys  floated  bravely  in 
our  wake.  We  were  keenly  alert,  for 
many  birds  were  upon  the  wing  and  any 
moment  our  chance  might  come.  Over 
beside  the  darkly  frowning  "  Cape  "  and 
south  of  the  "  Island "  we  could  see 
clouds  of  sea-fowl  arising,  and  over  the 
intervening  space  came  the  noise  as  of 
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a  mighty  wind  caused  by  the  flight   of 
the  migi^ating  hosts. 

"  Here  they  come,  only  two,but  com- 
ing beautifully  ;  "  and  far  out  over  the 
dazzling  ice-field,  I  saw  two  objects,  no 
larger  than  musket-balls,  but  gradually 
growing  larger  and  larger  as  on  they 
came — two  old  sea-ducks,  seven  pounds 
each  if  an  ounce.  "  You  take  the  leader," 
whispered  Dan.  Suddenly  two  white 
forms  spring  to  kneeling  posture  ;  two 
guns  leap  to  shoulders — bang,  iDang, 
splash,  splash — and  two  fine  birds  turn 
four  brown  feet  skyward  and  float  mo- 
tionless upon  the  in-going  tide.  "  Good 
work  !  good  work  !  "  grunted  Joe  as  he 
paddled  over  to  retrieve  the  game.  As 
the  loud  report  of  our  first  volley  filled 
the  morning  air,  re-echoing  back  from 
the  towering  cliffs  of  North  Head,  we 
could  see  clouds  of  wild  sea-birds  arising 
like  columns  of  black  smoke,  mounting 
up  wreath  upon  wreath  ;  a  detachment 
flying  in  the  bay  on  strong  rapid  wings 
coming  towards  us,  a  little  inshoreward 
but  in  splendid  form,  swift  as  the  wind 
that  helped  their  flight.  Quickly  select- 
ing the  largest  birds,  the  music  of  our 
guns  again  rang  out  and  three  plump 
birds  came  tumbling  down  ;  one  "  old 
sea-duck,"  heavy  and  brown  and  two 
"  old  drakes,"  fine  handsome  fellows  they 
were,  snowy  white  backs,  creamy 
breasts,  dark  green  heads,  feathers  soft 
as  the  downiest  down  with  lustrous  sheen 
of  the  richest  silk.  Royal  birds  and 
right  royal  sport  to  stop  their  rushing 


flight  ;  strong  and  swift- winged  birds, 
they  will  often  carry  a  whole  charge  of 
shot  for  miles  before  they  drop,  but 
a  few  grains  in  the  head  or  neck 
will  do. 

Sportsmen  in  distant  boats  were  hav- 
ing some  rare  sport.  We  could  see  the 
tiny  puffs  of  bluish-white  smoke  shoot 
up  at  each  discharge,  then  down  the 
open  water  glade  would  come  the  start- 
led birds  on  loud  whirring  wings,  then 
with  a  fervency  that  was  almost  loving, 
we  would  clasp  our  guns  and  knock 
down  our  game. 

During  the  morning  hours,  singly,  in 
pairs,  and  bunches,  they  kept  coming^ 
and  with  quick  eye  and  keen  shooting 
we  brought  down  the  best  birds  of  the 
passing  flocks.  Full  often  the  loud  whir 
of  sounding  wings  was  the  signal  for  a 
quick  swing,  a  quick  pull,  then  a  sudden 
thrill  as  a  bird  stooped  in  swift  descent  to 
the  water  to  ricochet  upon  its  surface  like 
a  cannon-ball. 

In  the  early  afternoon  we  paddled 
homeward,  well  pleased  with  our  day's 
outing  and  vowing  that  the  day  would 
live  long  in  our  memories. 

That  evening  we  carefully  tied  our 
birds  in  pairs  and  hung  them  upon  the 
side  of  the  boat-house,  fifty  pretty  and 
plump  sea-ducks.  A  local  artist  furnished 
me  with  a  sketch  of  our  day's  bag :  it  now 
hangs  above  my  desk  as  I  write,  recall- 
ing to  mind  in  vivid  realism  incidents 
of  that  bright  March  day  in  far  Cape 
Breton, 
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A  BARREN,  sandy  slope,  and  long  and  dreary. 
Becoming  lonelier  as  I  onward  go  ; 

Betimes,  methinks,  the  very  stones  look  weary, 
As  though  they  somewhat  knew  of  care  and 
woe. 


Dark,  gloomy  pines  upon  the  hill-top  standing. 

Appear  as  if  in  meditation  deep  ; 
The  higher  that    they  grow  and  more   com- 
manding, 
The  lonelier  the  watch  they  seem  to  keep  ! 
Mary  Morgan. 


THROUGH   THE   FORESTS   OF   IDAHO. 


LENZ'S    WORLD    TOUR    AWHEEL, 

From  Yellowstone  Park  to  Bearmouth. 


EVEN  such  marvelous  attractions  of 
superb  scenery  and  weird  phenom- 
ena as  fairly  riot  in  mine  Uncle 
vSam's  unrivaled  national  play- 
ground, cannot  hold,  magnetic  though 
they  be,  a  lone  wheelman  who  has  yet 
full  three-fourths  of  the  world  to  girdle. 
Regretfully,  therefore,  I  was  compelled 
to  bind  myself  by  most  solemn  covenant 
to  start  once  more  upon  my  long  pur- 
suit of  the  sun  westward. 

There  were  many  charming  and  curi- 
ous features  which  I  had  not  seen  ;  but 
no  traveler,  unless  his  travels  are  to  end 
in  that  wonderland,  can  hope  to  see  all 
of  the  marvels  of  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
I  know  from  my  brief  experience  that  I 
might  dally  an  entire  year  and  then  go 
on  unsatisfied.  So  I  prepared  my  faith- 
ful steel  courser  for  another  stage  forth- 
with. There  was  a  choice  of  routes 
northward  out  of  the  park.     A  new  one 


would  surely  have  revealed  much  to  re- 
pay the  venture,  but  my  run  south  over 
the  Valley  Road  had  proved  its  excel- 
lence for  wheeling,  and,  as  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  route,  I  decided  to 
travel  north  by  it,  though  really  re-cov- 
ering the  line  already  traveled. 

The  fifty-one-mile  run  back  to  old 
"Yankee  Jim's  "  was  accomplished  com- 
fortably and  without  special  incident. 
The  old  boy  appeared  really  pleased  to 
see  me  again,  and  when  we  got  settled 
down  for  a  chat  he  fired  off  story  af- 
ter story,  all  savoring  strongly  of  the 
strange,   free,   breezy  West. 

Next  morning  I  bade  him  final  fare- 
well, and  went  on  through  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley.  Imposing  panoramas  of 
peak  and  crag  were  disclosed  as  I 
wheeled  steadily  forward  —  scenes  that 
pen  cannot  describe  nor  brush  portray ; 
for  eyes,  and  eyes  alone,  can  rightly  con- 
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vey  to  the  senses  the  true  spirit  of  these 
mountain  pictures.  Passing  the  grand 
bulk  of  Emigrant  Peak,  I  noticed  with 
pleasure  that  the  grim  old  sentinel  had 
received  a  shining  silver  helmet  of  new- 
fallen  snow,  and  so  I  bore  away  another 
delightful  memory  of  him. 

Upon  reaching  Trail  Creek  I  learned 
that  an  excellent  road  extended  from 
this  point  over  the  first  divide  to  Boze- 
man,  and  that  while  to  take  it  meant 
to  lose  some  impressive  scenery,  it  of- 
fered long  stretches  of  good  wheeling, 
comparatively  little  hard  work,  and  no 
danger  of  getting  astray.  Rain  had 
settled  the  dust  everywhere  ;  so  I  de- 
cided to  take  this  road.  The  grade  up 
Trail  Creek  proved  easy,  and  nowhere 
so  difficult  as  to  figure  prominently 
among  recent  experiences.  Here  and 
there  unexpected  short,  steep  pitches 
necessitated  dismounting  for  the  time, 
but  the  45"  gear  successfully  negotiated 
eight  of  the  eleven  miles  to  the  crest. 

After  a  few  moments'  rest  I  mounted. 


and  began  the  easy  descent  of  the  west- 
ern slope.  The  order  was  now  down- 
grade nearly  all  the  way,  and  I  spun 
along  in  fine  style.  There  was  nothing 
very  striking  to  see  until  I  reached 
Mountain  Side  station,  an  unimportant 
point  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  Here  the 
road  I  was  riding  and  the  railroad  track 
entered  side  by  side  a  narrow,  pict- 
uresque cafion,  and  continued  closely 
parallel  for  fully  two  miles.  Quite  un- 
expectedly I  sped  through  the  western 
portal  of  the  canon  and  rolled  out  upon 
the  broad,  prairie-like  expanse  of  Gal- 
latin Valley — a  stretch  of  richest  land 
some  thirty-one  miles  long  by  twenty 
miles  broad.  All  around  this  fertile 
basin  rise  imposing  guardian  heights, 
and  due  eastward,  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  I  could  plainly  see  the  ir- 
regular outline  of  the  next  divide.  Ex- 
cellent wheeling  made  the  short  run  to 
my  next  stopping-place,  Bozeman,  an 
easy  matter. 

This  bustling  little  city  —  the   shire- 
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town  of  Gallatin  County  —  is  situated 
near  the  end  of  the  valley,  at  its  nar- 
rowest point,  and  is  the  oldest  estab- 
lished center  on  the  Northern  Pacific  in 
Montana.  Its  site  was  laid  out  in  July, 
1864,  and  one  month  later  a  hardy  fron- 
tiersman, John  Bozeman,  brought  in  a 
party  of  emigrants  who  immediately 
decided  to  locate  in  the  beautiful  valley. 
In  honor  of  the  pioneer  the  infant  town 
was  named  Bozeman  ;  but  hardy  John 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  distinction,  for 
three  years  later  he  was  waylaid  and 
killed  by  Indians  in  the  Yellowstone 
Valley. 

The  site  of  Bozeman  was  wisely 
chosen,  as  the  surrounding  scenery  is 
very  pleasing.  Within  four  miles  are 
the  pine-forested  mountains,  presenting 
many  delightful  pictures,  and  there  are 
many  beautiful  spots  in  cafions  acces- 
sible by  easy  drives.  The  climate  of 
Bozeman  is  cool  and  invigorating,  the 
mercury  seldom  rising  above  85  de- 
grees, which  fact,  with  the  possession  of 
warm  medicinal  springs,  suggests  future 
popularity  as  a  health-resort. 

The  city  itself  presents  a  typical 
picture  of  Western  enterprise.  Many 
substantial  public  and  private  build- 
ings, an  electric  street-railway  and  elec- 
tric-light system,  and  numerous  other 
evidences  of  push  and  business  activity, 
convince  the  "  tenderfoot "  that  the 
westward  march  of  empire  has  already 
passed  this  point — 1,047  miles  from  St. 
Paul.  As  is  customary  in  all  far  West- 
em  towns,  the  saloon  and  gambling 
dive  can  be  found  without  the  assistance 
of  a  detective,  and,  while  I  neither 
drink  nor  play,  I  can  still  say  truthfully 
that  I  saw  some  folks  who  evidently 
did  both.  These  things  are  an  evil  in 
Bozeman,  as  they  are  everywhere  else, 
and  doubtless  the  city  of  Gallatin  Val- 
ley will  remedy  the  evil  in  time.  "  At 
night "  is  the  golden  day  for  crooks  and 
liquor  men ;  then  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  folk,  from  wealthy  citizen  to 
Chinaman,  and  occasionally  Indian, 
gamble  and  drink  to  the  full  of  their 
desire,  and,  doubtless,  some  of  these 
have  occasion  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  what 
a  difference  in  the  morning."  Not  in- 
frequently one  of  them  is  found  unable 
to  say  anything  by  reason  of  "  lead- 
poisoning." 

The  road  I  took  from  Bozeman  fol- 
lows the  railroad  closely,  traversing  the 
•excellent   farm    lands  of   level   valleys 


watered  by  the  East  and  West  Gallatin 
rivers,  aided  by  an  extensive  system  of 
irrigation.  Wheeling  along  what  should 
have  been  a  fine  road,  I  felt  like  styling 
"irrigation"  "irritation,"  a  sentiment 
called  up  by  the  several  bridgeless 
ditches  crossing  my  route.  However, 
the  irrigating  ditches  could  not  be 
helped,  so  I  made  fair  time  through 
Belgrade,  Central  Park  and  Manhattan, 
and  at  last  reached  Logan.  These  are 
microscopic  towns  of  no  special  interest. 
As  far  as  the  last-mentioned,  the  rail- 
way was  close  beside  my  road,  which 
there  turned  west  to  Three  Forks, 
thence  north,  and  ascended  an  easy  rise 
over  a  low  divide,  for  eight  miles,  to  the 
Crow  Creek  Valley.  Here  lies  the  old 
placer-mining  camp  of  Radersberg,  once 
populous,  profitable,  and  prolific  of  gold 
and  evil,  but  now  well-nigh  deserted. 
For  lack  of  better  accommodation  I 
passed  the  night  at  a  farm-house. 

Starting  at  eight  in  the  morning,  I 
headed  for  Helena,  the  "  Queen  City  " 
of  Montana,  which  lay  forty-five  miles 
to  the  west.  At  first  the  road  was  good, 
though  showing  wear  of  plentiful  traffic 
— in  fact,  it  was  as  fine  as  a  surface  road 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  be. 
Then  it  improved,  until,  crossing  the 
divide  to  the  Missouri  valley,  it  was  sim- 
ply perfect,  being  smooth  as  an  asphalt 
street.  The  scenery  was  strangely 
beautiful  and  wild  in  the  extreme. 
Huge  rocks  were  piled  in  vast  heaps  on 
every  hand,  and  wherever  the  stratifica- 
tion was  visible,  it  presented  the  unusual 
form  of  being  almost  vertical. 

My  next  town  was  Bedford,  what  re- 
mains of  an  old  placer  camp.  Here  I 
changed  my  gear  to  54"  and  rolled  rap- 
idly along  the  valley  on  a  fine  road  to 
Placer  and  East  Helena,  Then  I  crossed 
the  railway  and  worked  my  way  along 
a  hillside  beneath  great  cliffs  to  Helena, 
entering  the  city  at  five  p,  m.  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  having  covered  3,198 
miles  since  leaving  New  York. 

Once  within  the  city,  my  good  fortune 
was  assured.  To  me  there  came  a  kindly 
gentleman.  Dr.  D.  J,  Wait,  chief  consul 
of  the  Montana  L.  A.  W.  What  he 
did  for  me  put  me  under  a  weight  of 
obligation  which  I  can  never  hope  to 
repay.  His  time  and  polite  attention 
were  at  my  command,  and  in  brief 
order  I  had  met  and  become  quite  at 
home  with  the  Helena  wheelmen,  thirty 
as  kindly  fellows  as  man  ever  met. 
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They  were  g-reatly  interested  in  my 
wheel  and  outfit,  and  when  all  exami- 
nations were  concluded  the  unanimous 
verdict  seemed  to  be  that  my  stanch 
pneumatic  courser  was  quite  capable  of 
rolling-  round  the  world,  and  was  the 
wheel  of  wheels  for  that  purpose. 
Thinking-  of  the  magnificent  service  it 
had  already  performed  under  all  sorts 
of  outrageous  conditions,  I  felt  no 
anxiety  for  its  future  showing  :  it  was 
"  Victor  "  in  name  and  in  deed. 

I  am  not  certain  that  my  new-formed 
friends  were  anxious  to  learn  how  much 
of  an  appetite  a  man  could  accumulate 
during  a  trip  like  mine,  but  they  prob- 
ably learned  enough  about  it  to  make 
them  treat  the  next  world-girdler  with 
high  respect.  Anyway,  they  gave  me 
a  dinner  —  one  of  those  dinners  which 
make  life  pleasant  and  enable  a  wheel- 
man to  laugh  at  the  next  brace  of  mount- 
ain ranges  he  encounters.  The  feast 
was  spread  at  the  well-known  Hotel 
Broadwater  —  a  truly  magnificent  hos- 
telry, claiming  the  distinction  of  being" 
one  of  the  "  world's  greatest  natatori- 
ums,"  as  it  possesses  a  "  plunge  "  three 
hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide. 

I  tarried  for  five  days  in  hospitable 
Helena,  and  was  kept  very  busy  scrib- 
bling, developing  negatives  and  inspect- 
ing the  several  attractions  of  the  place. 

Helena  is  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
■main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  is  the  commercial  and  financial 
center  of  Montana.  The  city  has  spread 
along  both  sidea  of  the  famous  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  which  created  such  a 
furore  in  the  mining  world,  but  presents 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  placer 
camp  of  "Crab  Town,"  from  which  it 
sprang.  It  is  hard  to  realize  to-day 
that  the  place  is  only  thirty-eight  years 
old,  and  that  probably  ten  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  nuggets  and  dust 
have  been  taken  from  the  gulch,  which, 
hy  the  way,  still  yields  a  varying 
quantity  of  the  world-ruler. 

In  1864  four  prospectors,  returning 
from  the  Kootenai  district,  "broke"  and 
discouraged,  reached  the  gulch  and  re- 
solved to  make  a  last  despairing  attempt 
in  search  of  metal.  With  a  certain  tinge 
of  grim  humor  they  named  the  place 
"  Last  Chance,"  and,  had  it  failed,  it 
surely  would  have  deserved  the  name. 
But  it  did  not  fail  —  instead,  the  four 
men  found  placer  deposits  of  amazing 


richness,  and  no  sooner  was  the  secret 
of  the  lonely  gulch  revealed  than  there 
was  a  general  rush  to  the  place.  So 
rapidly  did  the  people  congregate  that 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  camp 
was  laid  out  in  lots  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  city  was  made.  The  placer 
mines  "petered  out"  by  1870,  but  the 
young  town  had  become  fairly  estab- 
lished, and  prospects  of  quartz  mining 
and  silver  were  enough  to  insure  its 
future.  To-day  Helena  is  quite  a  hand- 
somely built,  prosperous  city,  with  many 
thriving  industries,  aud  a  mingling  of 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  quite 
sufficient  to  maintain  her  welfare. 

The  surrounding  scenery  is  grand  and 
varied.  Lofty  mountains  tower  skyward 
on  every  hand ;  notable  among  them 
is  the  jagged  crest  of  "The  Bear's 
Tooth."  The  "Gates  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains"  and  Little  Prickly  Pear 
Caiion  are  other  striking  examples  of 
Nature's  working  in  a  savage  mood. 
The  well-known  hot  springs,  most  bene- 
ficial to  rheumatic  patients,  are  situated 
in  a  picturesque  glen  some  four  miles 
west  of  the  city. 

On  the  morning  of  September  seventh 
I  decided  to  push  on  westward  over  the 
Rockies,  About  twenty  of  the  Helena 
wheelmen  assembled  to  bid  me  "  God- 
speed," and,  after  photographing  the 
party,  ten  of  us  mounted  our  wheels  and 
spun  away  down-grade  to  Broadwater, 
three  miles  from  the  start.  Here  all 
but  one  returned,  my  good  friend  Dr, 
Wait  deciding  to  bide  a  wee.  He  wheel- 
ed with  me  to  the  foot  of  the  main 
divide  of  the  Rockies,  and  I  could  see 
from  his  manner  that  had  his  business 
permitted,  he  would  have  liked  noth- 
ing better  than  to  wheel  with  me  to  the 
Pacific. 

To  the  traveler  westward  bound,  es- 
pecially to  one  awheel^  the  approach  to 
that  huge  backbone  of  the  continent, 
the  Rockies,  is  indescribably  impres- 
sive, and  will  be  remembered,  perhaps, 
long  after  more  thrilling  experiences 
have  faded.  Mountain  range  was  never 
better  named  —  soaring-  heights,  mon- 
strous cliffs  and  buttresses,  grim  gorges 
shadow-laden,  and  rocks  which  might 
be  foundation  stones  for  another  world, 
are  piled  in  magnificent  disorder.  Far 
as  eye  can  see,  spears  of  granite  pierce 
the  clouds,  softening  in  dim  distance  to 
mere  shadowy,  purplish  masses,  while 
near  at  hand  their  rugged  sternness  in- 
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spires  a  sensation  closely  akin  to  awe. 
They  stand  solemn,  everlastin^^  tokens 
in  stone  of  those  frightful  convulsions 
of  a  lost  past,  when  warring  forces 
heaved  and  toiled  in  fearsome  depths 
and  split  earth's  crust  to  thrust  these 
giants  with  all  their  imperishable  marks 
of  conflict  far  into  thin,  cold  air. 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  main  di- 
vide my  road  forked,  the  left  branch 
known  as  MacDonald's  Pass,  and  the 
right  as  Priest's  Pass.  Both  are  difficult 
and  stony,  but  Priest's  has  the  easier 
grade  and  is  the  best  for  a  wheel.  Being 
the  acknowledged  better  of  a  doubtful 
pair  must  not  be  taken  as  implying  easy 
work,  for  I  had  to  dismount  and  walk 
at  least  three  miles  out  of  five  on  ac- 
count of  stones. 

From  the  crest  of  this  divide  to  Ellis- 
ton,  the  wheeling  was  fairly  good.  Near 
the  latter  place,  the  Little  Blackfoot 
River  begins  its  long  journey  toward 
the  Pacific,  and  was  the  first  stream  I 
crossed  running  westward.  The  river 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
war-parties  of  the  dreaded  Blackfeet  In- 
dians frequently  trailed  through  its  val- 
ley when  bent  upon  raiding  settlers  in 
Deer  Lodge  and  Missoula  counties. 

My  route  down  the  western  slope  of 
the  divide  revealed  beauties  of  a  new 
order.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes.  On  the  former  the  landscapes 
present  a  magnificently  savage,  rock- 
bound  aspect,  always  grand  and  some- 
times almost  oppressive  in  their  somber 
power.  On  the  western  slope  this  grim 
strength  is  lost  —  replaced  by  brighter, 
more  cheerful  pictures,  almost  pastoral 
in  drawing,  and  soft  enough  to  recall  to 
me  visions  of  the  good  old,  far-distant 
western  Pennsylvania  hills.  Forests  of 
superb  trees,  vast  park-like  expanses, 
and  long  grassy  slopes  were  charmingly 
restful  to  eyes  almost  surfeited  with 
scenery  and  wearied  of  straining  to 
measure  tremendous  bulks  of  hard-feat- 
ured rock,  or  striving  to  pierce  gloom- 
laden  clefts  and  gorges. 

Descending  to  the  winding  Little 
Blackfoot  Valley,  a  ribbon  of  fertility 
into  which  the  mountains  crowd  the 
river,  railroad  and  trail  closely,  I  sped 
merrily  along  an  easy  slope.  The  road 
was  good,  and  the  air  delightfully  re- 
freshing, and  for  the  time  I  was  well 
content.  Avon,  a  little  railway  station, 
was  duly  reached,  and  here  I  made  what 


seemed  a  most  unpleasant  discovery. 
For  a  distance  of  seven  miles  westward 
the  June  flood  of  the  Little  Blackfoot 
had  washed  out  my  road  completely. 
However,  the  railroad  was  close  by,  and 
offered  a  feasible  route,  so  I  wheeled 
over  the  ties  to  a  point  within  seven 
miles  of  Garrison.  Here  the  washout 
ended,  and  I  resumed  my  former  road, 
and  found  it  excellent  to  the  town. 

At  Garrison  I  rested  for  the  night. 
The  town  is  small  and  unimportant.  It 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Deer  Lodge 
River,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
eminent  anti-slavery  leader,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison. 

Next  morning  I  wheeled  down  the 
Deer  Lodge  for  eight  miles  and  then 
found  that  my  road  crossed  the  river. 
The  stream  was  deep  and  the  current 
swift,  and  I  weakened  at  the  prospect  of 
fording  such  dangerous  water.  Finally 
I  decided  to  take  no  chances,  and  re- 
solved to  climb  over  an  old  Indian  trail 
which  led  across  the  face  of  an  ugly  cliff, 
much  higher  than  was  pleasant.  I  had 
better  have  taken  my  chances  in  the 
water.  For  at  least  two  hours  I  dragged 
and  pushed  rny  good  old  wheel  over  a 
ghost-track  piled  with  bowlders,  where 
one  misstep  would  have  sent  me  plump 
into  the  river  foaming  far  below.  At 
last,  tired  and  unpleasantly  warm,  but 
with  the  sore-tried  wheel  as  good  as 
new,  I  reached  Gold  Creek,  where  in 
1862  the  first  discovery  of  gold  was 
made  within  the  present  limits  of  Mon- 
tana. It  was  near  Gold  Creek  station 
that  the  rails  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  from  east  and  west,  met  in  Sep- 
tember, 1883.  The  first  spike  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  road  was  re- 
driven  as  the  last  spike  by  President 
Henry  Villard,  and  a  crowd  of  excur- 
sionists saw  the  performance  and  had  a 
great  time  generally.  When  I  arrived, 
the  effects  of  the  1883  jambouree  had 
somewhat  worn  off,  and  the  place  itself 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  driven  harder 
than  the  spike.  But  I  found  one  con- 
solation, for  a  fine  road  extended  from 
the  Creek  to  Drummond,  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles.  From  Drummond  to 
Bearmouth,  twelve  miles,  it  was  still 
better,  and,  though  there  was  little  to 
see,  several  hills  rendered  long  coasts 
possible  and  I  had  rare  fun.  Rolling 
westward,  the  road  continued  to  im- 
prove, and  presently  I  entered  Hell 
Gate  Cafion. 
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TRACK  ATHLETICS  AT   YALE. 


BY  S.   SCOVILLE    JR. 


TRACK  athletics  at  Yale  date  back 
to  the  hazy  days  of  '69,  when  a 
junior  and  a  sophomore  ran  a  four- 
mile  race  through  January  snows 
for  the  honor  of  their  respective  classes, 
the  former  winning  in  34  min.  54  sec. 
This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a 
three-mile  race  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yale  navy,  when,  exactly  as  did  their 
college  contemporaries  in  England,  the 
three  place-men  sullied  their  presum- 
ably amateur  records  by  accepting  dol- 
lars instead  of  medals  for  prizes  ;  the 
time  was  18  min.  52  sec.  From  that  day 
Yale  began  to  pay  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  track  athletics,  though  in  a  very 
desultory  way,  until  in  1874,  when  Nevin, 
'76,  the  giant  third  baseman  of  Yale's 
first  regular  nine,  went  rip  to  Saratoga 


accompanied  by  another  member  of  the 
nine — "Cordy"  Maxwell,  '75 — with  the 
laudable  intention  of  bringing  back 
some  of  the  valuable  prizes  from  the 
athletic  games  which  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  had  the  year  before  inaugu- 
rated as  an  accompaniment  to  the  in- 
tercollegiate boat  races  then  held  there. 

Nevin  entered  the  100 -yard  dash, 
and  when  within  a  yard  from  the  finish 
caught  the  tape  with  his  hand  and 
claimed  the  race  against  the  protests 
of  his  less  ingenious  competitors.  The 
judges  of  that  day  were  by  no  means 
over-particular,  and  Nevin  was  awarded 
the  prize  and  allowed  a  record  of  10 )4 
sec. 

Maxwell  had  expected  to  compete  in 
the  broad  jump,  in  which  he  had  a  record 
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of  about  twenty  feet,  but  found  that 
event  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  he*entered  the  hurdle  race, 
which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  in  20^^ 
sec;  and  the  two  returned  to  New 
Haven  in  triumph  with  elaborately  en- 
graved silver  cups  as  trophies. 

In  the  following  year  D.  Trumbull, 
'76,  ran  the  half  at  the  same  place  in 
2.06^,  and  this  stood  as  the  Yale  record 
for  several  years. 


Maxwell  also  won  the  high  jump  at 
4  ft.  7  in.  ;  Bowen,  '78,  won  the  half- 
mile  in  2.17^  ;  Davis,  '77,  the  hundred 
in  11^  sec,  while  the  mile  walk  and 
440-yard  dash  went  to  Ely,.  '76  (time, 
9  min.  30  sec),  and  Betts,  '75  (time,  57 
sec). 

Thus  by  slow  degrees  track  athletics 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  college; 
but  then,  as  later,  it  would  seem  that 
most  of  Yale's  athletic  enthusiasm  was 
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Interest  in  track  athletics  was  now 
fairly  aroused,  and  culminated  in  Oc- 
tober, 1875,  in  the  first  regular  athletic 
meeting  held  at  Hamilton  Park,  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  Haven.  Maxwell  was 
again  successful  in  the  hurdles,  winning 
the  event  and  lowering  his  previous 
record  by  a  quarter  of  a  second.  Hurd- 
ling at  that  time  was  in  a  very  primitive 
state  in  America.  There  was  little  or 
no  attempt  at  the  "  hurdle  step,"  and 
the  race  was  a  series  of  pauses  as 
the  contestants  painstakingly  "  bucked  " 
each  hurdle. 


expended  on  rowing,  football  and  base- 
ball, and  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
was  well  expressed  by  the  following 
sentence,  which  occurs  in  an  editorial  on 
athletics  in  one  of  the  college  magfazines: 
"  Foot  races  are,  after  all,  very  old- 
fashioned  affairs  and  are  nowhere  in 
comparison  with  the  exhilarating  game 
of  baseball." 

In  1876  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  was  formed,  and  this  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  the  rapidly  growing 
movement  at  the  college,  though  Yale 
secured  but  one  event  at  the  first  meet- 
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ing — Wakeman  winning  the  hurdles  in 
i8X  sec. 

A  comparison  of  the  Intercollegiate 
records  of  1876  and  1892,  as  noting-  the 
progress  in  all  the  events,  may  be  inter- 
estino-. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  RECORDS,  1876. 

Event.  Record. 

100-yard  dash I  IS. 

220  "  235^8. 

(THIS   RECORD  ST.\NDI.\G   UNTIL  1887.) 

440-yd.  dash 56s. 

,'2-nnle  run 2111.  i6^s. 

i-mile  run 4111.58^^8. 

i-mile  walk 8m.  7s. 

i2o-yd.  hurdle iSJ-sS. 

2- mile  bicycle  7m.  573. 

(THIS  RECORD  ST.\NDING  UNTIL  1880.) 

High  jump 5ft.  Q-Y^hvi.. 

Broad  jump i8ft.3j^in. 

Pole-vault 7  ft.  9  in. 

Hammer 75  ft.  10  in. 

Shot 3oft.iii4in. 

These  first  meetings  also  scheduled 
such  obsolete  events  as  the  three  and 
seven  mile  walks,  the  standing  high  and 
broad  jumps,  and  the  three  and  oc- 
casionally five  mile  runs. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  RECORDS,  1892. 


loo-yd.  dash. . . 
220    "       "    ... 
440    "       "     ... 
880    "    run  . . 
I-mile      "     ... 
i2o-yd.   hurdle 
2-mile    bicycle 
I    "    walk . . . 
Broad  jump. 
Hi?h         "     . 

Shot 

Pole-vault 

Hammer 


Record. 


los. 

21  4-5S. 

49  I— 2S. 

im.  57  i-sS. 

4m.  29  4-5S. 

15  4-5S. 

5ni.  47  2-5S. 
6m   54  4-5S._ 

22  ft.  II  1-4  in. 
6  ft.  1-2  in. 

40  ft.  9  1-2  in. 

10  ft,  9  3-4  in. 

107  ft.  7  1-2  in. 


C.  H.  Sherrill,  Y., 
L.  H.  Carey,  P.,  iS 
G.  B.  Shattuck,  A, 
W.  C.  Dohm,  P.,  iS 
C.  O.  Wells,  A.,  18 
H.  L.  Williams,  Y 
G.  B.  Brewster,  Y. 

F.  A.  Borcherling 
V.  Mapes,  C,  1891. 

G.  R.  Fearing,  H., 
A.  B.  Coxe,  Y.,  188 
E.  Ryder,  Y.,  1891. 
I.  R.  Finlay,  H.,  iS 


1891. 

1892. 

P.,  1892. 

i8q2. 


From  1875  to  1886  the  Yale  Athletic 
Association  led  a  feeble,  nondescript 
kind  of  an  existence,  with  now  and 
then  a  phenomenal  athlete,  such  as 
Cuyler,  who  in  1880  ran  the  mile  in 
4  min.  37  2-5  sec,  a  record  which  stood  for 
seven  years,  and  Brown,  who  at  one 
time  held  the  American  record  of  54  sec. 
in  the  quarter-mile.  Of  all  these  whose 
names  are  still  handed  down  among 
the  traditions  of  Yale,  there  is  none  so 
prominent  as  that  of  ISrooks,  '85,  one  of 
the  greatest  runners  that  America  has 
ever  produced.  Over  six  feet  in  height 
and  weighing  nearly  180  pounds,  he 
equaled  the  world's  record  at  that  time 
in  both  the  sprints,  and  then  turning 
his  attention  to  the  quarter-mile,  at 
his   second   trial   of    that    distance    he 


made  it  in  50  1-5  sec,  which  still  stands 
as  the  Yale  record.  In  1882,  at  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  games,  he  ran  his  wonderful  race 
with  "Johnnie"  Myers  in  the  220-yard 
dash,  and  achieved  the  reputation  of 
being  the  only  man  who  ever  defeated 
that  champion  in  a  scratch  contest.  The 
race  was  a  desperate  one  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, first  one  and  then  the  other  having 
the  lead;  but  in  the  last  five  yards,  with 
a  terrific  burst  of  speed.  Brooks  surged 
ahead  and  broke  the  tape  in  even  time. 

Again,  in  1884,  at  the  Intercollegiate 
meeting,  he  defeated  the  previously  in- 
vincible Harvard  champion,  Wendell 
Baker,  by  a  hair's  breadth  in  the  220- 
yard  dash.  Brook's  wonderful  strength 
at  the  finish  standing  him  in  good  stead. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  the  Yale  Athlet- 
ic Association,  or  "  Mott  Haven  Team," 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  taking  the 
name  from  the  old  polo  grounds  at  Mott 
Haven,  where  the  Intercollegiates  were 
formerly  held,  first  began  to  be  con- 
sidered an  important  factor  in  college 
athletics.  During  the  previous  years. 
Yale  had  usually  succeeded,  through 
some  star  man,  in  winning  one  or  two 
events,  but  had  never  as  yet  held  the 
great  "  Intercollegiate  Cup,"  a  trophy 
which  had  then  been  won  by  Princeton 
once,  by  Columbia  thrice,  and  for  seven 
successive  years  (1880-86)  by  Harvard. 

At  the  meeting  of  1886,  through  a 
manifestly  erroneous  decision,  Yale  was 
not  assigned  the  cup  she  had  fairly 
won,  being  allowed  four  firsts  and  two 
seconds.  That  spring  Coxe,  '87,  the 
huge  center  rush  of  the  football  eleven, 
who  won  at  the  weights  for  four  suc- 
cessive years  from  1884-7,  and  estab- 
lished Intercollegiate  records,  one  of 
which  still  stands,  was  elected  captain, 
and  under  his  efficient  management  the 
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first  winning  team  was  developed.  It 
included  such  men  as  Harmar,  '90,  then  a 
freshman,  who  broke  the  record  that  year, 
winning  the  mile  in  4.36  4-5  sec;  Sherrill, 
'89,  who  won  the  sprints  from  1887-90  ; 
Shearman,  '89,  who  won  the  broad  jump 
for  three  years  in  succession,  establish- 
ing a  record  of  22  ft.  6  in.,  which  was 
only  broken  in  the  Intercollegiate  meet 
of  1 89 1,  when  Victor  Mapes,  of  Columbia, 
made  his  great  jump  of  22  ft.  11^  in.  ; 
Ludington,  '87,  who  won  the  hurdles 
from  1885-7,  and  brought  the  Intercol- 
legiate record  down  to  1 7  sec. 

These  men  were  brought  up  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  under  Coxe's  able 
captaincy,  and  at  the  Intercollegiate 
meeting  on  May  28,  1887,  nineteen  col- 
leges being  represented,  succeeded  for 
the  first  time  in  winning  the  Mott  Haven 
Cup  for  Yale,  scoring  six  firsts  and  four 
seconds.  Shearman,  Coxe  and  Harmar 
all  breaking  records  on  that  memorable 
day.  The  victorious  team  received  a 
perfect  ovation  on  their  return  to  New 
Haven,  and  from  that  day  the  Mott 
Haven  Team  at  Yale  took  its  stand  be- 
side the  nine,  the  eleven  and  the  crew 
in  'varsity  athletics. 

The  next  year  Yale  suffered  a  relapse. 
Harvard  winning  seven  firsts  and  seven 
seconds,  to  Yale's  five  firsts  and  two 
seconds.  This  was  the  first  year  that 
Williams,  '91,  Yale's  greatest  hurdler, 
appeared.  He  ran  second  at  that  meet 
to  the  late  Herbert  Mapes  in  the  120- 
yard  hurdles. 

In  1889  the  team  was  captained  by 
Sherrill,  who  was  not  only  a  point- winner 
himself,  but  who  possessed  to  a  high 
degree  those  qualities  necessary  for  the 
successful  coaching  and  directing  of  a 
team. 

It  is  one  of  the  college  legends  that 
Sherrill  discovered  his  sprinting  powers 
by  a  mere  chance.  Having  accidentally 
been  entered  in  a  100-yard  dash  in  some 
college  games  in  his  freshman  year, 
he  competed  and  astonished  everybody, 
himself  included,  by  winning  the  event. 
In  his  prime  Sherrill  was  invincible,  and 
Murphy,  his  old  trainer,  who  has  handled 
Owen,  the  present  holder  of  the  world's 
record  for  the  100  yards,  alwa5^s 
averred  that  Sherrill  could  have  lowered 
his  record  in  1889  to  9  4-5  sec.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  his  performances  tend 
toward  that  conclusion,  as  in  that  year 
he  established  world  records  for  no 
yards  (11  1-5  sec),  125  yards  (12  2-5  sec.) 


and  150  yards  (15  sec),  all  of  which  still 
stand.  Possessing  an  enormous  stride, 
he  ran  with  a  peculiar  gliding  motion 
and  seemingly  without  an  effort. 

As  a  captain  Sherrill  proved  indefat- 
igable in  bringing  out  and  developing 
new  men,  and  at  the  Intercollegiate 
meeting  on  May  25th  the  Yale  team  won 
a  complete  victory,  both  the  sprints  go- 
ing to  Sherrill,  while  Williams  won  the 
high  and  low  hurdles  in  record  time, 
Clark  the  two-mile  bicycle  race,  Elcock 
two  seconds  in  the  weights  and  Harmar 
a  second  in  the  mile,  being  beaten  by 
Wells,  a  "sleeper"  from  Amherst,  who 
put  the  record  down  to  4.29  4-5,  where 
it  still  remains. 

The  results  of  the  Intercollegiate 
meetings  of  1890  and  189 1  are  too  recent 
to  need  any  particular  description. 

In  1890,  the  first  year  that  the  present 
point  system  came  into  vogue,  first  place 
counting  five  points  by  this  method,  sec- 
ond two  and  third  one  point.  Harvard 
won  32  points  and  Yale  29^,  and  in  1891 
the  wearers  of  the  crimson  again  carried 
off  the  cup  by  a  score  of  46  points  to 
Yale's  25. 

Last  year,  too,  saw  the  inaugural 
games  of  the  Yale  and  Harvard  Track 
Athletic  Association,  in  which  Harvard 
won  by  the  overwhelming  score  of  85  to 
27. 

The  year  of  1892  saw  the  beginning 
of  an  entirely  new  system  in  track  ath- 
letics at  Yale,  both  in  regard  to  training 
and  organization.  Hitherto  the  college 
had  always  depended  upon  developing 
three  or  four  star  men,  who  would  secure 
the  victory  by  winning  firsts,  while  Har- 
vard, by  her  system  of  developing  a 
large  number  of  men  of  nearly  equal 
ability  and  making  every  effort  to  win 
seconds  and  thirds,  content  to  let  the 
firsts  take  care  of  themselves,  almost  in- 
variably won  the  cup.  The  Intercol- 
legiato  records  given  in  the  first  part  of 
this  article  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this.  Of  these  Yale  holds 
five  and  Harvard  but  two,  yet  Harvard 
has  won  the  cup  eleven  times  to  Yale's 
twice. 

The  training-table,  as  made  up  this 
year,  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  new 
policy  inaugurated  by  Captain  Wright. 
In  former  years  the  number  at  the  table 
had  been  an  extremely  limited  one,  often 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  enjoying  that 
enviable  distinction.  All  the  attention 
was  concentrated  upon  half  a  dozen  of 
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the  most  promising-  candidates,  and  the 
rest  of  the  team  were  allowed  in  a  gTeat 
measure  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
result  had  been  that  many  men  who, 
with  a  year  or  two  years'  training,  would 
have  developed  into  winners,  became 
discouraged  and  dropped  out.  The 
foundation  principle  of  Captain  Wright's 
system  consisted  in  the  development  of 
tiie  many,  and  not  the  perfection  of  a 
few.  All  the  invidious  distinctions  of 
the  past  were  done  away  with,  such  as 
the  "  rubbing  list"  (which  was  a  special 
list  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  men  who  had 
the  privilege  of  being  rubbed  first),  and 
other  petty  rules,  which  had  always 
been  productive  of  much  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  men. 

The  fact  was  recognized  from  the 
start  that  some  men  require  years  for 
successful  racing  development,  and  that 
a  team  was  to  be  built  up  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present. 

Fully  forty  men  were  taken  to  the 
training-table,  the  greater  portion  at 
once,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  they  had 
shown  any  special  ability.  The  old  "  Y. 
rule,"  which  required  a  man  to  win 
a  point  either  in  the  Yale  or  Harvard 
games,  or  at  the  Intercollegiate  meet- 
ing, before  he  could  wear  the  university 
"Y.,"  was  after  much  discussion  retained, 
as  it  gave  more  incentive  for  work.  An 
outsider  can  hardly  appreciate  what  an 
honor  it  is  considered  at  Yale  to  be  a 
"  'varsity  man  "  with  the  privilege  of 
wearing  a  blue  "  Y.  "  on  sweater  or  jer- 
sey. 

They  are  regarded  much  as  are  men 
who  have  "  won  their  blue  "  at  the  Eng- 
lish universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. This  enviable  distinction  can 
only  be  attained  by  members  of  the 
nine,  eleven,  crew,  or  Mott  Haven 
Team  ;  the  first  three  give  it  to  all  mem- 
bers and  a  limited  number  of  substi- 
tutes, but  the  New  Haven  Team  only 
give  it  to  those  who  have  scored  points 
for  their  university.  All  the  rest  of  the 
team  who  are  chosen  to  represent  the 
college  at  the  Intercollegiate  meeting 
wear  the  letters  "  Y.  A.  A."  (Yale  Ath- 
letic Association). 

These  details  may  seem  trivial,  but  in 
college  life,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  honor 
which  sets  a  value  upon  the  decoration, 
and  no  winner  at  the  ancient  Olympic 
or  Pythian  games  felt  more  pride  in  his 
simple  wreath  of  laurel  or  parsley  than 
does  a  point-winner  at  Yale  when  for 


the  first  time  he  wears  the  great  "  Y."  of 
the  'varsity  and  sees  his  picture  among 
the  group  of  winners. 

The  training  on  the  track  differed  but 
little  from  that  in  vogue  among  all  the 
best  athletic  clubs.  The  men  were  all 
under  the  supervision  of  a  most  efficient 
trainer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Dole,  of  New  Haven, 
who  made  a  careful  study  of  each  man 
and  assigned  him  work  best  adapted 
to  his  style  and  ability.  None  of  the 
men  were  required  to  run  trials  more 
than  once  a  week,  and  always  ran  under 
their  distance  with  a  stop-watch  held  on 
their  running,  so  that  they  might  acquire 
that  sense  of  pace  which  is  such  an  ab- 
solute essential  to  a  good  runner.  The 
distances  and  time  of  the  men  were 
varied  from  day  to  day.  For  instance, 
one  day  the  mile  men  would  be  told  to 
run  a  three-quarters  in  3.35,  the  next 
day  a  half  in  2.15,  followed  by  practice 
in  starting  off  the  mark  and  sprints  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  to  help  de- 
velop that  speed  at  the  finish  which 
every  mile-runner  so  needs.  The  half- 
milers  would  run  six  hundred  yards  one 
day  and  a  fast  quarter  on  the  next, 
while  perhaps  the  third  day  would  see 
them  jogging  a  thousand  in  order  to 
build  up  their  wind.  The  jumpers  were 
not  required  to  jump  more  than  three 
times  a  week,  on  their  off-days  taking 
short  sprints  or  jogging  quarters.  All 
the  men  were  carefully  rubbed  down 
with  alcohol  before  dressing,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  season  were  not  allowed 
to  use  the  shower-baths  more  than  once 
a  week,  an  enactment  which  caused 
much  grumbling  among  various  firm 
believers  in  the  virtues  of  cold  water. 

As  the  day  of  the  games  approached, 
the  services  of  noted  specialists  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  track  athletics  were  ob- 
tained from  all  over  the  country  to  give 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  team.  Mr. 
Murphy,  then  trainer  of  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club,  and  who  had  formerly 
trained  Yale's  winning  teams,  spent  a 
couple  of  weeks  with  the  sprinters. 
Mr.  George  Goldie,  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  frequently  came  up  from 
the  city  to  look  after  the  pole-vaulters 
and  weight-men.  Mr.  Frank  Dole,  the 
famous  ex-walker,  handled  the  walkers 
during  the  last  week,  while  Messrs. 
Sherrill,  Coxe  and  Williams,  ex-captains 
of  Yale  teams,  were  in  New  Haven  fre- 
quently. 

The  weeding-out  process,  which  had 
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necessarily  begun  in  the  early  part  of 
the  spring,  culminated  in  the  university 
scratch  garaes,  which  took  place  on  May 
twelfth.  Before  these  either  scrub  races 
had  been  held  every  week  to  accustom 
the  new  men  to  actual  racing  and  to 
give  them  that  necessary  coolness  which 
comes  only  from  experience,  or  the  men 
had  been  entered  in  different  outside 
games. 

The  following  are  the  winners  and 
times  of  the  different  events  in  the 
spring  meeting : 


Event. 

Wi7iner. 

loo-yard  dash 

Sanforcf,  '94,  S 

Wright,  '92 

880  _"  run   

120-yard  hurdle 

220    "        "       

1-mile  walk 

Eaton,  '94 

Wight,  '93,  S   

Dickson,  '94 

Hammond,  '92,  S 

Hart,  '95 

Shot 

2-mile  bicycle 

Wade,  '95 

Record. 


101-5S. 

22    4-5S. 

53S. 

2m.  I  1-5S. 

4m.  42S. 

16  2-5S. 

28s. 

8m.  58. 

5  ft.  5  1-2  in. 

20  ft.  I  in. 

10  ft.  3  in. 

36  ft. 

96  ft.  II  1-2  in. 

em.  4S. 


At  the  open  handicap  meetings  at 
Harvard  and  Princeton  the  Yale  men 
all  made  excellent  showings,  especially 
at  Princeton,  where  one  of  the  new  men 
won  the  half-mile  from  the  thirty-yard 
mark  in  the  fast  time  of  1.53,  while 
the  weight-throwers,  bicyclists,  sprint- 
ers and  pole-vaulters  all  began  to  show 
championship  form. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  the  annual 
Yale  and  Harvard  games  the  team  was 
in  the  very  pink  of  condition  and  made 
a  gallant  fight  against  the  wearers  of 
the  crimson,  tying  the  score  twice  and 
being  finally  beaten  by  only  ten  points, 
through  her  rival's  acknowledged  su- 
periority in  the  walk  and  high  jump — 
two  events  in  which  Yale  has  never  yet 
equaled  Harvard,  though  Kitchell,  '92, 
this  year  broke  the  record  for  the  high 
jump,  raising  it  from  5  ft.  8  in.  to  5  ft. 
10  in.  at  the  Intercollegiate  meeting. 

The  score  of  the  games  is  appended, 
together  with  that  of  last  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  Mr.  W.  B.  Wright, 
'92,  who  had  won  the  half-mile  cham- 
pionship at  the  Intercollegiate  meet  the 
preceding  spring,  began  his  duties  as 
captain  of  the  team,  and  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  his  efforts  that  a  new 
era  of  track  athletics  has  begun  at  Yale. 

The  year  opened  most  inauspiciously. 
Of  the  old  team  but  two  point-winners 


remained.  Williams,  '91,  who  held  the 
records  for  both  the  hurdles,  and  could, 
besides,  always  be  counted  upon  for  a 
place  in  the  broad  jump  ;  Ryder,  the 
holder  of  the  Intercollegiate  record  for 
the  pole-vault ;  Sherrill,  who  had  been 
taking  a  course  in  the  law  school ;  Clark, 
the  holder  at  that  time  of  the  Yale  rec- 
ord for  the  two-mile  bicycle  race  ;  El- 
cock,  the  weight-thrower,  and  Ellsworth, 
Yale's  best  mile-runner,  had  all  gradu- 
ated, and  to  Captain  Wright  fell  the  task 
of  building  up  a  team  out  of  almost 
totally  raw  material.  Most  nobly  did 
he  rise  to  the  emergency.  Every  man 
who  had  ever  run  either  at  preparatory 
school  or  in  the  college  games  was 
looked  up  by  the  indefatigable  captain 
and  his  assistants,  and  urged  to  don  the 
spiked  shoe  and  again  begin  work  on 
the  cinder  track.  All  the  promising 
new  men,  whether  runners,  jumpers 
or  weight-throwers,  had  every  induce- 
ment offered  in  the  way  of  attention 
and  training.  Then,  too,  during  the 
summer  a  new  and  commodious  train- 
ing-house had  been  erected  at  the  field, 
well  fitted  with  all  modern  athletic 
paraphernalia,  including  an  elaborate 
system  of  hot  and  cold  shower-baths, 
needle-baths  and  drying-rooms — a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  cramped 
and  ruinous  shanty  which  track  athletes 
formerly  had  been  forced  to  use.  The 
track  itself  was  relaid  according  to  the 
latest  theories,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  begin  the  year's  work  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

The  services  of  Mr.  William  Dole,  the 
well-known  ex-athlete  and  athletic  in- 
structor, were  secured  as  trainer,  and 
about  the  last  week  in  September,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  opening  of 
college,  regular  work  on  the  track  was 
begun  in  preparation  for  the  Fall  Han- 
dicap meeting.  This  meeting  was  char- 
acterized by  liberal  handicaps,  and  was 
held  especially  in  the  interests  of  new 
and  untried  men.  It  was  also  decided 
to  introduce  an  innovation  in  regard  to 
the  Freshman  Games,  and  have  them 
held  a  week  before  the  Handicap  meet- 
ing, instead  of  waiting  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  as  formerly. 

The  training,  which  lasted  only  for 
about  a  month,  was  not  very  rigorous, 
early  hours  and  regular  work  on  the 
track  being  its  principal  requisites. 
The  results  in  both  the  Freshman  and 
Handicap   meetings   surpassed   all   ex- 
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pectation,  and  the  time  of  many  of  the 
events  was  remarkably  g"ood,  taking 
into  consideration  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  heavy  track. 

In  the  Freshman  Games,  on  October 
twenty-second,  the  sprints  were  won  by 
G.  Swa}Tie  and  Allen  respectively  in 
lo  2-5  sec.  and  22  1-2  sec,  Freshman 
records  which  were  very  promising. 

The  Handicap  Games,  on  November 
fifth,  had  more  entries  than  any  similar 
meeting  ever  held  at  Yale,  and  several 
of  the  events  were  won  in  extremely 
good  time.  In  anticipation  of  the  rule 
subsequently  passed  by  the  Intercolle- 
giate Association,  substituting  the  safety 
for  the  high  machine,  a  two-mile  safety 
race  was  added  to  the  list  of  events. 
This  race  brought  out  a  new  man, 
Brewster,  who  this  year  broke  the  Inter- 
collegiate record  for  that  event. 

Soon  after  the  games  training  for  the 
scratch  cross-country  championship  was 
begun.  Cross-country  work  has  always 
been  held  in  high  repute  at  Yale  by  the 
long-distance  men.  Lane,  Harmar, 
Lloyd  and  other  Yale  champions  for 
the  mile  all  being  famous  cross-country 
runners.  The  preparatory  work  for 
this  championship  consisted  of  easy 
cross-country  runs  twice  a  week,  in 
which  the  squad  were  led  and  **  whipped 
in "  by  some  of  the  older  runners, 
occasionally  varied  by  a  paper-chase, 
and  toward  the  end  by  handicap  cross- 
country races  designed  to  give  the  new 
men  experience  and  confidence. 

This  cross-country  run,  which  came 
off  early  in  December,  ended  the  train- 
ing for  the  fall  term,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  second  week  in  January  that 
all  the  candidates  for  the  Mott  Haven 
Team  met,  were  registered  and  entered 
upon  the  more  severe  course  of  winter 
training. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  all  the  candi- 
dates, numbering  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  worked  together,  taking 
easy  runs  under  the  supervision  of  the 
captain,  followed  by  light  gymnastics, 
consisting  of  various  body  movements 
specially  designed  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  different  muscles  which 
are  the  most  severely  taxed  in  running 
and  jumping.  After  the  men  had  be- 
come somewhat  accustomed  to  the  work 
they  were  divided  into  six  squads — the 
long-distance  men,  the  middle-distance 
men,  the  sprinters,  jumpers  and  pole- 
vaulters,    the     bicyclists,    the    weight- 


throwers,  and  the  walkers,  who  all 
trained  at  different  hours  under  the  di- 
rection of  competent  leaders  appointed 
by  the  captain,  and  who  reported  to  him 
weekly. 

The  system  of  training  used  by  each 
squad  differed  principally  in  the  amount 
of  work  done. 

The  long-distance  men,  to  develop 
and  improve  their  staying  qualities,  took 
runs  of  from  three  to  five  miles  daily  at 
varying  pace  ;  one  day,  for  example, 
there  would  be  a  long,  slow  run  of  from 
five"  to  six  miles  over  rough  country, 
while,  perhaps,  the  next  day  the  squad 
would  run  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  a 
fast  clip.  The  middle-distance  men  ran 
from  one  to  three  miles  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  fast  heel-and-toe  walking,  run- 
ning, for  instance,  a  mile  at  a  slow  jog, 
then  taking  a  brisk  walk  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  and  finishing  up  the  pro- 
gramme with  a  short,  sharp  sprint. 

The  work  of  the  sprinters  consisted 
mostly  of  walking,  varied  by  short  sprints 
and  practice  on  pleasant  days  at  starting 
with  spiked  shoes  on  a  thirty-yard  cinder 
track  which  had  been  constructed  in  the 
gymnasium  lot. 

The  training  of  the  jumpers  and  pole- 
vaulters  varied  but  little  from  that  of 
the  sprinters,  except  that  the  broad 
jumpers,  in  addition  to  practice  in  start- 
ing, spent  some  time  every  week  in  prac- 
tice on  the  take-off.  The  high  jumpers 
and  shot-putters  competed  two  evenings 
during  the  week  in  handicap  point  con- 
tests for  cups,  which  were  won  by  the  men 
having  scored  the  greatest  number  of 
points  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Much 
interest  was  taken  in  these  semi-weekly 
contests,  and  as  the  handicaps  were  most 
liberal  ones,  a  great  deal  of  entirely  new 
material  was  brought  out. 

The  weight-men  took  short  runs  and 
walks  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  and 
worked  iuside  with  the  chest-weights  and 
heavy  dumb-bells,  besides  practicing 
with  the  hammer  and  shot  in  the  gym- 
nasium lot  when  the  weather  permitted. 

The  walkers  took  walks  of  from  two 
to  four  miles  at  a  fast  gait,  special  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  acquiring  the  "  hip 
motion;"  while,  lastly,  the  bicyclists  rode 
from  six  to  ten  miles  daily  at  a  stiff  clip. 
All  the  squads  took  the  body  exercises 
alike,  and  a  certain  amount  of  work  on 
the  chest-weight  was  expected  from 
every  man. 

During  the  winter  several  new  regu- 
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lations  were  passed  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Association,  the  most  important  of  these 
being  the  abolishing  of  the  tug-of-war 
contest  and  the  substitution  of  safety 
bicycles  for  the  high  machines.  These 
innovations  involved  the  purchase  of 
safety  machines  and  made  some  little 
difference  in  the  method  of  training, 
besides  throwing  out  of  training  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  tug-of-war  men. 

The  pole-vaulters,  high  jumpers  and 
shot-putters  of  course  could  practice  to 
nearly  as  much  advantage  indoors  as 
out,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  an 
admiring  crowd  would  throng  the  gym- 
nasium and  applaud  vigorously  as  the 
bar  went  up  beyond  ten  feet,  or  at  some 
exceptionally  good  "  put "  of  the  felt- 
covered  shot. 

Some  of  the  more  promising  new  men 
were  entered  in  various  indoor  games 
during  the  winter,  but  no  especial  train- 

YALE  AND  HARVARD  GAMES,  1891. 


100  yds 

220  yds 

440  yds 

880  yds 

i-mile  run. . 
i-mile  walk 
High  hurdles.. 
Low  hurdles. 

Bicycle 

High  jump.. . 
Broad   jump. 

Shot 

Hammer 

Pole-vault 


Totals  ... 


Hawes 

Sherrill. 
Lasell. 

Cook 

•Moen. 
Hawes. 
(Wright 

<  MuUins. 
( Jones. 

(White 

\  Wright. 

(  Batchelder, 

NicoU 

Ellsworth. 

Carr 

Hale 

Endicott. 

Brackett. 

(  Williams 

^.  Fearing. 
\  Van  Ingen. 

(  Lee 

-;  Fearing. 
(  Williams. 

Taylor 

<  Davis. 

(  Hawes. 

Fearing 

\  Green. 
(  Chaney. 

Williams  ...  . 
\  Bloss. 
\  Evins 

1  Finlay 

\  Elcock. 
(  Evins. 
Finlay 

-  Evins. 

\  Elcock. 

(  Briggs 

-  Cartwright. 

(  Wheelwright. 


10  1-5S. 


22  1-5S. 


2m.  12-5S. 


4m.  352-55. 


7m.  143-5S. 


6m.  14S. 


; ft.   II  1-2 
in. 


21  ft.  1  1-2 
in. 


[08  ft.  5  in. 


9  ft.  6  in. 


ing  was  required  for  these,  and  the 
greatest  precautions  were  taken  against 
over-training  any  of  the  candidates. 

To  guard  against  this  every  man's 
weight  was  carefully  noted  down  each 
day  by  the  trainer  in  the  weight-book, 
and  if  too  great  a  decrease  occurred  the 
man  was  given  lighter  work,  or  complete 
rest  for  a  day  or  so. 

Later  in  the  season  the  training  grad- 
ually and  naturally  became  more  strict. 
The  men  had  found  out  for  themselves 
that  over-indulgence  in  rich,  cloying 
food  was  apt  to  cause  considerable  dis- 
comfort during  a  hard  run,  while  such 
dangerous  luxuries  as  cigarettes  and 
liquors  were  more  explicitly  forbidden. 
The  unfortunate  candidates,  too,  were 
expected  to  retire  at  seasonable  hours 
and  curtail  all  social  duties  that  kept 
them  up  after  ten  o'clock. 

About  the  first  of  April  work  on  the 
track  commenced,  and  the  third  and  last 
stage   of   training  began.      The   object 

YALE  AND  HARVARD  GAMES,  1892. 


Events. 


100  yds 

220  yds 

880  yds 

I-mile  run 

I-mile  walk. . 
High  hurdles. 
Low  hurdles. 

Bicycle 

High  jump.. . 
Broad  jump.. 

Shot 

Hammer 

Pole-vault 


Totals 51 


(  Swayne 

-^  Allen. 
(  Brown. 

(  Swayne 

\  Allen. 
(  Hawes. 

Corbin 

\  Wright, 
(  Batchelder. 

Lowell 

Collamore. 
Scoville. 

Bardeen  

Endicott. 
Norton. 

I  Lyman 

X  Fearing. 
\  Shead. 

Fearing 

\  Eaton. 
(  Duane. 

P.  Davis 

Wade. 
R.  Davis. 

{  Fearing 

X  Green. 
(  Sherwin. 

Shead 

Green. 
Goss. 

(  Lyman 

X  Evins. 
(  Stillman. 

(  Stillman 

X  Evins. 

(  Coxe. 

(  Cartwright... 

X  Hart. 

(  Wheelwright. 


10  1-5S. 
22  2-5S. 
2m.  14-5S. 
4m.  37S. 
7m.4i3-5S. 

16  2-5S. 
25  3-5S. 

6m.  82-5S. 

5  ft.  II  5-8 
in. 

21  ft.  3  5-8 
in. 

38  ft.  3  5-8 
in. 

too  ft.  8  7-8 
in. 

10  ft. 


Note.— In  the  pole-vault  two  Yale  and  a  Harvard 
man  tied  at  9  ft.  6  in.;  accordingly  the  points  were 
equally  divided. 


Note. — 440-yd.  run  is  omitted  here,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  columns  add  up  wrong,  though  the  number 
of  points  credited  to  each  college  is  correct. 
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of  the  fall  work  had  been  the  dis- 
covery of  athletic  material,  the  winter's 
training  was  a  developing"  and  bnild- 
ing-up  process,  and  lastly,  during-  April 
and  j\Iay,  the  men  were  perfected  and 
brought  up  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch  of  ph3'sical  development  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  Yale  and  Harvard  games, 
which  were  held  on  May  twentieth. 

While  the  rest  of  the  college  reveled 
in  bock  beer,  tennis,  long  drives  and 
sails,  to  the  Mott  Haven  candidate 
"  Ye  balmy  springtide "  meant  work 
of  the  severest  kind.  Everything  was 
made  subservient  to  his  specialty,  be 
it  running,  jumping,  pole-vaiilting  or 
weight-throwing.  Tennis,  riding,  and 
in  fact  nearly  every  other  form  of  exer- 
cise must  be  given  up,  and  from  two  to 
three  hours  a  day  devoted  to  work  on 
the  track,  and  of  this  time  an  hour  at 
least  must  be  allowed  for  going  and  re- 
turning to  and  from  the  field.  Nothing 
impresses   a  Yale   athlete   more,  when 


visiting  Harvard  or  Princeton,  than  the 
close  proximity  of  the  athletic  grounds 
and  the  consequent  ease  with  which  the 
men  can  make  use  of  athletic  privileges. 
That  Yale  has  succeeded  so  well  in  ath- 
letics, with  her  grounds  far  out  in  the 
suburbs,  speaks  well  for  the  persever- 
ance of  her  undergraduates. 

Just  before  the  Easter  vacation  the 
men  were  selected  for  the  training- 
table,  and,  owing  to  the  short  time 
elapsing  before  the  Yale  and  Harvard 
games,  all  the  candidates  at  the  training- 
table  prefaced  their  spring  work  by  stay- 
ing at  New  Haven  during  Easter  week 
and  spending  their  vacation  in  track 
work. 

The  captain,  of  course,  selected  the 
men  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
from  their  work  during  the  year,  would 
constitute  the  team,  but  all  the  financial 
management  of  this  club  of  forty-odd 
members,  in  regard  to  board,  fares, 
rents,  salaries  and  other  details,  devolved 


Events, 

i 

1 

1 

Winners. 

Time. 

Intercollegiate  Records. 

7 
7 

I 
I 

\  Swayne,  '95 

<  Allen,  '94,  S. 
1  Craft. 

i  Swayne,  '95. 

<  Allen,  '94,  S. 
(  Brown,  92. 

i  Wright,  '92 

-<  Morrill,  '94. 
{  Sanford,  '94,  S. 
Turner,  '93 

<  Corbin,  '92. 
(  Wright,  '92. 

(  Lowell,  '92 

\  Carr,  L.  S. 

(  Collamore,  "93. 

i  Borcherling,'  '93. . . 

^Collis,'93. 

(  Bardeen,  '93. 

I  Harding,   '93.   .   .. 

■<  Lyman,  '94. 

( Fearing,  '93. 

(Fox,  '95.... 

<  Brewster,  '94,  S. 
(  Knapp,  '93. 

1  Fearing,  '93 

<  Green,  '93. 

j  Kitchell,  '92. 

10  1-5S. 
22S. 

5°  3-5S. 
im.  59  4-5S 
4m.  33  2-5S. 
6m.  52  4-5S. 
25  2-5S. 
6m.  10  2-3S. 
6  ft.  1-2  in. 

los.,  Gary,  Princeton,  '91. 

21  4-ss.,  Gary,  Princeton,  '91. 

49  1-2S.,  Shattuck,  Amherst,  '92. 
im.  57  1-5S.,  Dohm,  Princeton,  '90. 
4m.  29  4-5S.,  Wells,  Amherst,  '91. 
7m.  6  4-5S.,  CoUis,  Columbia,  '93. 
23  1-5S.,  Williams,  Yale,  '91. 
6m.  4-5S.,  Davis,  Harvard,  '91. 
6  ft..  Fearing,  Harvard,  '93. 

22  ft.  II  1-4  in.,  Mapes,  Columbia,  '91. 
10  ft.  9  3-4  in.,  Ryder,  Yale,  '91, 

107  ft.  7  1-2  in.,  Finlay,  Harvard,  '91. 
40  ft.  9  1-2  in.,  Coxe,  Yale,  '87. 

220  vds  

I 
7 
2 

8. 

I 
I 

880  yds 

5 

i-mile  walk 

120  hurdles 

2 

7 

I 
6 

7 
2 
2 

5 

2 
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I 

High  jump 

7 

2 

2-3 
5 

3 

<  Ramsdell,  '94. 
(  Green,   '93. 

(  Cartwright.  '93.... 
{  Hart,  '94,  S. 
1  Towne, 

Evins,  L.  S 

-j  Stillman,  '94,  S. 

(  Wheeler,  '95. 

I  Evins,  L.  S 

<  Lyman.  '94. 
(  Beveridge. 

10   ft.   5  3-4 
in. 

104    ft.    3-8 
in. 

39  ft.  9  in. 

I 

to 

Shot 

Totals  

+8  2-3 

38 

14 

Note.— Towne, 
and  the  point  was 
place. 


of  Williams,  tied  Sherwin  and  Wheelwright,  of  Harvard,  for  third  place  in  the  pole-vault, 
divided  among  the  three.     C.  C.  N.  Y.  gets  one  point  in  100   yds.  by  Craft  winning  third 
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upon  the  president,  Mr.  Robert  Wade, 
and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  team 
was  owing  to  his  executive  efficiency. 

The  bill  of  fare  at  the  training-table 
was  not  an  especially  rigorous  one ;  in 
fact  in  no  particular  does  the  present 
system  of  training  differ  from  the  old- 
fashioned  theory  more  than  in  regard 
to  diet.  Everything  was  of  the  best. 
Steak  and  chops,  roast  beef  and  mutton, 
fowl  occasionally,  eggs  in  various  forms, 
milk  and  vegetables,  such  as  potato  and 
lettuce,  constituted  the  bill  of  fare.  In 
fact,  the  most  noticeable  differences 
from  an  ordinary  table  were  the  substi- 
tution of  boiled  oatmeal  water  for  or- 
dinary water,  while  cold  stewed  prunes, 
rice  or  bread  puddings,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  oranges  were  the  only  delicacies 
allowed.  Sunday  was  a  day  eagerly 
looked  forward  to,  for  on  that  day  ice- 
cream was  served  as  an  extraordinary 
treat  for  dessert.  Ale,  tea  and  coffee 
were  but  very  rarely  used. 

At  the  Intercollegiate  meeting  on 
May  thirtieth  Harvard  won  the  cup  for 
the  eleventh  time,  winning  by  a  score  of 
48  2-3  points  to  Yale's  38.  On  page  459 
is  the  detailed  score  for  the  Intercol- 
legiate athletic  championship  of  1892. 

In  connection  with  track  athletics  at 
Yale  next  year,  there  have  been  two  im- 
portant changes  made  that  deserve  men- 
tion.    The  first  is  the  altering  of  the  rule 


in  regard  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association  so  as  to  allow  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Wade,  '93  —  an  honor 
which,  though  unprecedented,  the  uni- 
versity regarded  as  deserved,  in  view  of 
the  successful  way  in  which,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  he  con- 
ducted the  financial  transactions  of  the 
club.  The  other  is  the  appointment  of 
three  well-known  Yale  ex-athletes  — 
Messrs.  Coxe,  Sherrill  and  Camp  —  as 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics. 
A  most  valuable  innovation. 

In  closing  this  article  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  Yale  has  been  de- 
feated fairly  and  squarely  by  an  athletic 
team  which  was,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  best  college  teams  that  America 
has  yet  seen.  Every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  win  a  victory  for  the  blue.  The 
captain,  president  and  trainer  were  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts,  and  it  was  merely 
another  case  of  the  "  best  man  winning." 

Prophecies  for  the  future  are  danger- 
ous things  to  indulge  in,  but  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  never  have  Yale's  pros- 
pects seemed  brighter  than  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Out  of  the  sixteen  winners 
of  last  year's  team,  thirteen  have  re- 
turned, while  a  new  gymnasium,  track 
and  training-house  afford  the  best  possi- 
ble facilities  for  pursuing  the  system  of 
training  which  has  been  so  markedly 
successful  during  the  past  season. 


THE    NEW    GYMNASIUM. 


THROUGH    DARKEST   AMERICA. 


THE     STORY     AS     TOLD     BY     MRS.     KATHERINE     WHITE. 


(Concluded  from  February.) 


IT  \vas  just  tAVo  weeks  from  the  time 
\ve  said  o-ood-bv  to  our  guide  at  the 
end  of  White  Fisli  trail  that  we  met 
with  our  first  party.  They  were  not 
Indians  as  we  had  expected,  but  four 
white  men  and  two  half-breed  guides  on 
their  way  to  Gun  Flint  Lake.  We  had 
been  wind-bound  four  days  and  were 
experiencing  all  the  delights  of  a  stormy 
camp.  Our  fire  had  been  arranged  at  the 
back  of  the  tent,  in  order  to  escape  the 
more  direct  draughts,  and  one  night  it 
bunied  under  the  dry  pine-needles  and 
came  creeping  into  the  tent  as  if  seeking 
a  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain.  The 
long  days  in  this  wind-bound  camp  were 
spent  in  hunting  squirrels  and  part- 
ridges, fishing,  and  capturing  frogs  ;  all 
the  recipes  for  cooking  camp-food  were 
resurrected  from  our  note-books,  and 
while  Mr.  W^hite  shielded  the  frying-pan 
from  the  raindrops  with  his  mackintosh, 
I  attempted  all  the  new  dishes  our  stock 
of  provisions  allowed. 

Although  we  were  enjoying  the  rest  in 
a  permanent  camp,  we  realized  that  de- 
lay was  dangerous,  for  already  our  pro- 
vision bags  were  beginning  to  show  a 
marked  decrease  -  in  size.  So  it  was  a 
sincere  welcome  we  extended  to  our 
newly  arrived  friends.  And  friends 
they  proved  to  be.  Their  canoe  was  one 
of  immense  proportions  and  it  was  not 
long  before  ourselves  and  baggage  were 
comfortably  stowed  in  their  larger  boat 
with  our  smaller  one  towing  behind,  and 
our  journey  was  continued.  Seven  men 
at  the  paddles  made  rapid  progress 
through  the  water,  and  before  long  the 
portage  was  reached, the  canoe  unloaded, 
and  while  the  packs  were  being  portaged 
to  the  other  end  of  the  trail,  one  of  the 
guides  made  a  roaring  log-fire  and  soon 
an  appetizing  luncheon  was  ready.  No 
merrier  party  ever  graced  a  picnic  board 
than  the  one  that  sat  down  to  do  justice 
to  that  midday  meal. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  what  an  appetite 
a  few  weeks  of  outdoor  life  will  bring, 
and  with  what  a  vigorous-  buoyancy  of 


feeling  you  are  endowed.  When  you 
becoinc  depressed  with  "  that  tired  feel- 
ing," break  loose  from  close  contact 
with  the  busy,  pushing  world  and  hurry 
away  to  live  for  awhile  in  the  home  of 
Nature. 

The  bird- songs  and  rippling  waters 
and  quiet  shade  of  the  great,  leafy  trees 
are  far  better  panaceas  than  all  the  bit- 
ters and  pills  ever  made  by  man. 

We  continued  with  this  pleasant  party 
three  days.  Englishmen  are  world-fa- 
mous for  their  gallant  hospitality,  and 
in  that  these  Canadian  gentlemen 
were  true  Englishmen  and  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  All  the  time  spent 
with  them  was  a  holiday  for  me.  "  We 
will  keep  you  out  of  the  pots,  Mrs.  White, 
as  long  as  you  are  with  us,"  said  Mr.  C, 
and  they  did.  Not  only  would  they  not 
allow  our  side  of  the  party  to  do  any 
cooking,  but  our  provisions  were  even 
forbidden  a  place  in  the  bill  of  fare. 

When  at  last  this  wind-storm  of  a 
week  subsided  enough  to  allow  us  to 
continue  in  our  small  canoe,  we  said 
good-by  to  our  new  friends  and 
began  our  course  down  Granite  River. 
Our  supplies  were  replenished.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  spared  from  their 
store  was  added  to  ours,  for  they  ex- 
pected to  reach  home  in  a  few  days  and 
our  course  lay  a  long  distance  yet  before 
us.  The  luxuries  this  time  were  a  bot- 
tle of  pickles,  a  can  of  butter,  and  a  huge 
cake  of  maple  sugar.  The  Granite  River 
district  must  surely  be  the  native  home 
of  the  blueberry.  As  large  as  cherries 
they  grew,  and  in  such  wild  profusion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  without 
crushing  them  at  every  step.  Red  rasp- 
berries, too,  were  plentiful,  and  for  many 
days  our  dessert  consisted  of  berries  and 
cream,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  con- 
densed milk,  though  when  a  generous 
quantity  of  the  milk  fluid  is  used  poorer 
cream  might  easily  be  found. 

Although  the  region  around  this  river 
of  falls  and  rapids  is  fertile  in  fruits 
and  flowers,  to  go  on  an  exploring  tour 
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through  its  dense  woods  is  dangerous 
and  wearisome,  as  we  one  day  had  oc- 
casion to  prove.  But  we  found  Wood 
Horse  Portage  and  felt  repaid  for  the 
search.  It  was  through  this  tangled 
forest  that  my  masculine  dress  served 
me  so  well.  For  no  skirt  could  have 
withstood  the  trials  of  that  tramp  over 
fallen  trees  and  rocks  and  twisted  vines. 

Just  when  we  were  leaving  the  last  of 
our  Granite  tribulations  we  met  another 
party  of  prospectors.  It  was  just  time 
for  luncheon,  so  together  we  landed  on 
an  island  and  the  provision  bags  were 
opened.  "  What  do  you  cook  ? "  we  asked, 
and  the  invariable  reply  came,  "  Bacon 
and  tea."  Tea  is  the  staple  in  the  bush, 
and  always  to  be  found  with  whites  or 
Indians  alike.  Often  a  family  of  Indians 
will  be  met  with  nothing  in  their  provi- 
sion sacks  but  a  package  of  tea,  tin  pail 
and  cups.  They  depend  upon  the  rod 
and  gun  for  their  more  substantial  liv- 
ing. An  Indian  will  paddle  his  canoe 
many  hours,  and,  at  last,  tired  and  hun- 
gry, he  will  land,  make  a  camp-fire,  and 
boil  his  kettle  of  tea.  When  it  is  ready 
one  would  hardly  believe  that  the  ingre- 
dient used  in  making  this  bitter  drink  is 
the  same  from  which  is  prepared  the 
dainty  one  that  graces  a  drawing-room 
table. 

While  the  cook  of  this  newly-met  party 
got  ready  the  bacon  and  tea,  I  contrib- 
uted my  share  to  the  meal  in  the  form 
of  buckwheat  cakes.  This  was  as  much 
of  a  surprise  to  them  as  their  loaves  of 
bread  were  to  us.  Upon  my  asking  how 
they  managed  to  bring  bread  so  far,  the 
cook  informed  me  that  it  was  only  made 
the  day  before.  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised, for  the  idea  of  baking  bread  by 
a  camp-fire  had  never  occurred  to  me. 
So  when  luncheon  was  over  I  took  my 
first  lesson  in  camp  bread-making.  For 
wheat  and  buckwheat  cakes,  even  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  maple  syrup,  had 
begun  to  pall.  "  Bannocks "  these 
loaves  are  called,  and  they  are  made  ex- 
actly like  biscuit,  molded  in  the  frying- 
pan  and  stood  before  the  fire  until  baked 
brown.  This  was  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  my  camp  recipes,  and  from  that  time 
a  fresh  bannock  was  made  almost  every 
evening. 

Our  medicine  chest  had  scarcely  been 
opened  since  we  started,  but  when  I 
awoke  one  morning  with  a  severe  attack 
of  muscular  rheumatism  I  felt  very 
thankful  for  the  liberal  supply  of  arnica. 


And  now  the  "  upright  bag  "  was  con- 
stantly at  hand.  This  bag  was  the  source 
of  much  merriment  throughout  the 
trip.  It  was  a  small,  square,  canvas  bag 
stitched  down  the  center,  making  two 
long,  narrow  pockets,  and  in  this  were 
kept  all  our  toilet  articles,  needles 
and  pins  and  the  thousand  small 
necessities  invaluable  to  woman.  And 
in  it,  also,  were  carefully  placed  all 
the  bottles  likely  to  come  uncorked, 
or  a  freshly  opened  can  of  condensed 
milk  that  might  upset  and  be  spilled  in 
the  provision  sack.  It  was  always  most 
carefully  placed  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion in  the  canoe,  and  was  my  particular 
charge.  Mr.  White  had  designated  it 
my  "upright  bag."  The  rheumatic  at- 
tack, that  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  only 
a  slight  one,  daily  grew  more  severe 
until  it  was  found  a  pressing  necessity  to 
reach  a  better  lodging  and  more  power- 
ful medical  aid. 

Our  course  was  turned  to  Ely.  But, 
on  account  of  my  increasing  lameness, 
progress  grew  daily  slower  and  the  dis- 
tance that  ordinarily  would  have  been 
quickly  traveled  seemed  interminable. 
At  last,  just  at  sunset  one  glorious  Sep- 
tember evening,  we  rounded  a  point  of 
land  in  Long  Lake  and  suddenly  came 
in  sight  of  the  first  house  we  had  seen 
for  many  weeks,  and  a  queer  little  log- 
hut  it  was.  But  true  hospitality  had  its 
home  in  this  woodsman's  camp  and  a 
cordial  invitation  was  extended  us  to 
come  and  partake  of  its  shelter  ;  so  that 
night  our  blankets  were  spread  on  the 
pine  floor  and  the  next  morning  we 
reached  our  destination,  a  farm-house 
three  miles  from  Ely.  Here  we  were 
to  wait  until  I  recovered  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  go  home.  Our  host  was  a  Swede 
and  he  and  his  kind-hearted  wife  did 
everything  possible  for  our  comfort. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  my  recovery 
was  complete  and  we  had  decided  to 
take  a  guide  and  go  on  to  Fort  Frances. 
We  were  in  Ely  getting  our  supplies, 
and  Frank  Adams,  the  guide,  had  also 
been  laying  in  supplies.  But  his  were 
of  a  liquid  nature,  and  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  trust  with  the  canoe.  We 
waited  three  days  for  him  to  get  sober, 
and  to  watch  the  process  was  amusing. 

We  would  be  all  ready  to  start  when 
some  slight  business  would  call  Mr. 
White  away  for  a  short  time  and  Frank 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  have 
another  sly  drink.    At  last,  in  sheer  des- 
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peration,  I  took  him  in  charge,  and  while 
Mr.  White  was  attending-  to  the  numer- 
ous last  arrangements,  Frank  was  per- 
suaded to  start  with  me  to  the  boat- 
house.  Many  were  the  excuses  given 
why  he  must  go  back  to  the  hotel  "  for 
just  a  minute,"  but  I  was  inexorable, 
and  finally  he  yielded  and  we  were 
again  on  '  our  way.  No  better  guide 
could  have  been  found  when  he  was  at 
last  himself.  Never  was  he  so  tired, 
never  so  busy  that  "  the  missus'  "  com- 
fort was  forgotten  ;  and  at  times  when 
we  were  driven  in  by  the  rain  or  the  day 
had  been  an  unusually  hard  one,  a  hastily 
improvised  shelter  was  made,  before 
the  longer  and  more  tedious  part  of 
camp-making  was  begun. 

We  were  having  a  storm)''  voyage. 
Few  calm  days  had  favored  us  since 
our  departure  from  Ely,  the  season  was 
getting  late  and  we  were  anxious  to  be 
at  the  end  of  our  lake  trip. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  wide 
stretch  of  water  that  we  were  one  even- 
ing caught  in  a  sudden  storm  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  on  a  small  island. 
Just  at  dusk  a  canoe  came  in  view  and  a 
family  of  Indians  camped  directly  oppo- 
site us  on  the  mainland.  It  was  a  wel- 
come sight,  for  with  our  canoe  lightened 
of  its  heavy  load  we  might  yet  be  able  to 
make  the  stretch  that  night.  We  dis- 
cussed this  possibility  and  Frank  pad- 
dled across  to  bargain  with  the  Indians. 
Many  were  the  agreements  made  and 
many  times  were  they  broken.  When 
the  Indian  sees  no  prospect  of  getting 
large  rewards  for  his  labor,  he  is  will- 
ing to  work  for  small.  But  when  he 
sets  his  own  price,  and  it  is  at  once  com- 
plied with,  he  feels  regret  that  he  had 
not  made  it  higher. 

A  price  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  two  young  Indian  girls, 
with  our  baggage  in  their  birch-bark 
canoe,  and  ourselves  in  the  Tchenion, 
began  the  dark  paddle  through  four 
miles  of  rough  water.  It  was  a  perilous 
task  and  many  times  I  longed  for  the 
safe  shelter    of    the    little  island. 

That  night  we  spread  our  blankets  in 
an  unfinished  log-house  that  was  used 
as  a  store-house  for  canoes  and  deer- 
skins. It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
Indians  prefer  their  own  openly-con- 
structed wigwams  of  birch-bark  to  the 
warmer  log  buildings  so  easily  made. 
Some  one  more  enterprising  than  the 
rest  will  begin  a  house  and  before  it  is 


more  than  half  finished  leave  it  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  his  wigwam.  The  next  morn- 
ing was  a  dark,  rainy  one,  and  the  little 
village  of  some  twenty  wigwams  looked, 
very  miserable.  The  inhabitants  were 
forlorn,  dirty,  half -dressed.  The  little 
burying-ground,  with  its  many-colored 
flags  to  mark  the  graves,  was  too  well 
filled  to  awaken  any  of  the  poetic  feel- 
ings produced  when  the  romantic  tale  of 
*'  Hiawatha  "  was  first  read.  With  large 
families  housed  together  in  these  damp, 
cold  wigwams,  sleeping  through  all  the 
cold  winter  nights  on  the  ground,  with 
insufficient  covering,  what  wonder  that 
the  village  of  the  dead  is  more  populous 
than  that  of    the  living  ? 

The  journey  from  Nameukan  village 
to  Fort  Frances  was  made  through  al- 
most constant  rain  and  wind.  After 
two  months  of  this  life  in  the  woods, 
camp-making  and  camp-cooking  began 
to  seem  more  like  work  than  play.  And 
one  cold  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was 
peeping  its  last  good-night  over  the  tops 
of  the  pine-trees  that  bordered  the 
banks  of  Rainy  River,  we  rounded  a 
curve  and  the  quaint  old  town  of  Fort 
Frances  lay  before  us.  It  was  our  long 
desired  destination,  but  as  we  brought 
the  Tchemon  to  a  landing  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  our  summer 
picnic  was  over.  Our  camp  life  had 
been  a  delightful  experience,  but  in  that 
north  country  winter's  frosts  come  early, 
and  already  the  trees  were  changing 
their  leaves  from  green  to  gold.  Sev- 
eral days  were  spent  in  waiting  for  the 
steamer  that  was  to  take  us  to  Rat  Port- 
age. Then  came  the  voyage  down  Rainy 
River  and  through  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  in  all  the  glory  of  autumn  days 
and  moonlight  nights. 

Pen  cannot  describe  nor  brush  re- 
produce the  beauties  of  one  sunset  as 
its  last  rays  touched  the  many  islands 
in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Marvel- 
ous changes  of  light  came  and  went, 
furnishing  the  tree-tops  with  every 
tint  of  nature's  choicest  coloring, 
and  in  that  smooth,  still  water,  every 
reflection  was  so  perfect  that  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  sailing  through 
clouds  of  molten  gold.  The  picture 
vanished,  and  we  entered  the  cabin. 
Chairs  were  drawn  to  the  fire,  papers 
were  read  and  stories  were  told  until 
the  whistle  sounded.  Rat  Portage  was 
reached  and  our  lake  trip  was  ended. 


A   SPRING   DRIVE. 


'OONLIGHT  on  the  fields  around  us  ; 
h  Snow  just  here  an'  there  in  patches 
:[,Lightnin',  first  o'  season,  fiarin' 
In  the  south  in  fits  an'  snatches. 
Not  much  music  either,  'ceptin' 
Where  the  gurglin'  wash  kept  pourin' 
An'  dogs  barkin'  sort  of  second 
To  the  dam's  low,  smothered  roarin', 


II. 

Moonlight  on  the  road  ahead,  an' 

Glintin'  on  the  water  risin' 

Over  fence,  an'  road,  an'  bridges  ; 

Never  stoppin'  for  the  whys  an' 

Wherefores  it  should  keep  on  runnin', 

Till  it  had  a  full  possession 

Of  the  township—  county,  too — an' 

Every  lane  an'  blame  concession. 


VI. 

In  we  went,  the  water  runnin' 
Belly-high  around  the  mare,  an' 
Then  our  feet  ;  an'  Cissy  cryin' 
That  she'd  taken  back  her  darin', 
An'  that  she  would  go  back  with  it 
If  I'd  turn.      Turn  /     Land  o'  sinners  ! 
Broadside  to  that  flood,  an'  on  a 
Road  built  by  them  toll-gate  skinners ! 

VII. 

But  there  came  a  crash  ahead,  an' 
Then  a  gratin'  roar  an'  grindin' 
As  the  bridge  went  off  its  legs  ;  an' 
Then  a  rush  of  ice,  an'  blindin' 
Flash  of  moon  an'  stars  just  as  th' 
Pent  ice  come  a  bee-line  header 
For  us,  sweepin'  Cissy,  me  an' 
Mare  right  into  Doxey's  medder. 


III. 

I  had  Cissy  Hayes  along,  an' 
That  black  mare  that  does  her  mile  in 
Sprintin'  time  in  the  top  buggy  ; 
An'  we  come  along,  just  pilin' 
Up  the  record,  when  the  water — 
Where  the  crick  was  high  an'  floodin' 
All  the  earth  from  Burke's  to  Billin's — 
Stopped  us  kinder  short  an'  sudden. 


VIII. 

Next  I  can  remember's  bein' 
Lammed  around,  with  Cissy  lyin' 
In-  my  arms  ;  an'  then  tJieir  kitchen, 
With  her  folks  all  round  us  cryin'  ; 
Cissy  sittin'  in  a  rocker. 
Rolled  in  shawls,  just  over  by  her 
Mother's  Kitchen  Grand,  in  which  they'd 
Built  a  suffocatin'  fire. 


IV. 

It  looked  risky  ;  but  there  wasn't 
Any  show  of  goin'  round  it — 
'Ceptm'  'bout  four  miles  by  Perkins' — 
And  the  mare  seemed  game  to  sound  it. 
It  was  strong — well,  so's  temptation 
When  y'r  started — an'  it's  cheaper 
To  turn  back  sometimes  jest  when  you 
Find  it's  jest  a  leetle  deeper. 


IX. 

Cissy  blushed  at  me,  an'  whispered 
That  she'd  changed  her  mind,  an'  that  she 
Loved  me  now  because  I  acted 
Brave  an'  cool  ;  an',  as  a  fact,  she 
Didn't  mean  that  "  no  "  she  gave  me  ; 
She  was  really  only  tryin' 
If  I  loved  her  ;  that  she  loved  me, 
Since  we  both  come  so  near  dyin'. 


V. 

Tell  the  truth,  first  Cissy  said  I 
Hadn't  spunk  t'  drive  her  through  it. 
But  there  was  another  reason. 
Good  er  bad,  that  druv  me  to  it. 
I  had  popped  the  Q  to  Ciss)' 
At  the  sugar-bush  that  after — 
Noon,  an'  been  refused,  an' — well,  I 
Couldn't  stand  her  chin  and  laughter. 


X. 

Then  I  said  I'd  changed  my  mind,  too, 
On  reflection.     As  to  whether 
Which  was  coolest  was  a  question. 
Who  had  showed  the  bravest  feather 
Was  a  query  also,  seein' 
How  we  hung  on  to  each  other  ; 
She  jest  closer  than  a  sister, 
Me  jest  close  as  any  brother. 


XI. 

Then  her  folks  all  said  as  how  they 
Thought  I  acted  right  ;  and  Sadie — 
Who's  a  poet — quoted  somethin' 
About  lions  an'  a  lady. 
But  her  brother  Joe  kep'  swearin' 
'Cos'  that  trottin'  mare  was  drownded. 
"  Wish  y'd  hung  t'  her,  Jim,"  says  he, 
"  An'  let  Cissy  go,  confound  it !" 

Charles  Gordon  Rogers 


Yachling 

arounc 

San  rrancisco  Bay 


.HE  variety  of  yachting 
possible  to  San  Fran- 
ciscans is  as  great  as 
that  which  the  New 
Yorker  and  the  New  Englander  enjoy, 
but  yet  so  different  that  there  is  much 
to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  sum- 
mer rains  to  speak  of ;  and  though  the 
fogs  and  winds  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  San  Francisco  may  seem  harsh  to 
a  yachtsman  accustomed  to  the  warm 
summer  nights  on  Casco  Bay  and  off 
Harpswell,  yet  on  the  California  coast 
south  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  among  the 
picturesque  islands,  such  as  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  the  nights  are  as  perfect  as  those 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

Again,  a  veteran  of  the  Maine  coast 
will  be  charmed  with  the  steady  sea- 
winds,  the  broad  expanse  of  inland 
waters,  sloughs,  "  creeks "  and  rivers, 
and  the  picturesque  valleys  and  mount- 
ain ranges  that  are  always  in  sight  as 
one  sails  the  "land-locked  seas"  of  the 
immense  region  open  to  the  yachtsman 
without  "going  outside." 

He  will  soon  discover  that  the  winds 
are  much  stronger  than  on  the  East 
coast,  sweeping  in  through  the  Golden 
Gate  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  that  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  swift  and  perplexing  currents 
to  educate  the  California  yachtsman. 
The  tides  run  five  to  six  miles  an  hour 
in  some  places,  with  "  calm  spots  "  where 
one  can  always  get  out  of  the  wind  and 
streaks  where  sudden  squalls  are  apt  to 
discomfit  the  unskilled  yachtsman.  The 
wind  sweeps  strongly  in,  blowing  all 
summer  up  the  vSacramento  and  San 
Joaquin.  The  local  "puffs  and  calms  " 
are  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  Marin 


and  Contra  Costa  ranges,  the  peninsula 
bluffs  and  the  larger  islands  of  the 
bay. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  caution  and 
the  character  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
every  San  Francisco  yacht  appears  at 
first  glance  to  be  under-sparred  and 
light  canvased,  if  not  actually  reefed  as  if 
for  an  expected  gale.  The  "  channel "  that 
leads  from  the  Golden  Gate  is  like  an 
open  sea  ;  the  whole  plain  and  valley 
system  of  the  central  part  of  California, 
an  area  greater  than  the  State  of  New 
York,  receives  its  main  air  circulation 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  across 
San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  and  Suisun 
bays,  which  unite  to  form  a  chain  of  in- 
land waters.  The  general  result,  for 
yachting  purposes,  is  not  unlike  what 
would  happen  if  Chesapeake  Bay  was 
the  only  ocean  outlet  for  a  plain  as  large 
as  Ohio,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  mountains.  If  the  famous  Chesa- 
peake were  narrowed  in  two  places  so 
as  to  form  a  chain  of  three  large  bays, 
and  if  these  bays  were  united  by  broad 
straits  with  rocky  shores,  and  extended 
at  Havre  de  Grace  into  a  region  of  a 
thousand  square  miles  of  swamp  islands, 
divided  by  innumerable  "  sloughs," 
"  greeks  "  and  bayous,  which  received 
the  Susquehanna  and  other  great  rivers, 
the  parallel  to  the  inland  waters  of  Cali- 
fornia would  begin  to  be  evident. 

The  greatest  difficulties  about  describ- 
ing the  field  open  to  California  yachts- 
men are  in  the  surprising  extent  of  these 
inland  waters,  and  the  unusual  variety 
of  "  climate  and  weather  "  that  one  can 
pick  up  on  a  short  cruise.  A  yachtsman 
can  sail  about  sixty  miles  from  Alviso, 
at  the  southern  point  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,   a  few  miles   from   San  Jose,   to 
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Petaliiiria  Creek,  in  the  Sonoma  Hills  ; 
thence  he  can  sail  back  into  San  Pablo, 
through  the  Carquinez  to  Suisun,  and 
up  the  sloughs  and  rivers  to  Sacramento, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  ninety  miles  by 
rail  from  San  Francisco,  and  one  hundred 
miles  or  more  by  the  water  route.  He 
can  sail  up  the  river,  past  the  v^illow 
and  Cottonwood  "bottoms,"  as  far  as 
Marysville,  about  fifty  miles  farther 
north.  Small  yachts  can  sail  to  Red 
Bluffs,  two  hundred  miles  by  rail  from 
San  Francisco,  and  leagues  more. 

In  the  course  of 
an  "all-round" 
yachting  trip  one 
has  several  bay 
climates  to  begin 
with  ;  it  is  warm 
and  mild  south  of 
Hunter's  Point 
and  past  the  Coy- 
ote Hills,  and  such 
old  landings  a  s 
San  Lorenzo,  Mt. 
Eden,  Alvarado, 
Valpey,  Warm 
Springs  and  Al- 
viso ;  it  is  sharp 
and  bracing  in  the 
wider  parts  of  the 
harbor,  and  about 
Alcatraz,  Angel 
Island  and  the 
shores  of  Marin. 
San  Pablo  is  often, 
"the  windiest 
gateway  of  the 
West,"  and  the 
bold  bluffs  and 
great  mountains 
are  swept  by  al- 
most incessantcur- 
rents.  Past  Car- 
quinez the  coast 
climate  is  t  e  m  - 
pered  amazingly 
by  the  warm  interior  valleys  of  Solana 
and  Contra  Costa  ;  and  the  heat  becomes 
almost  tropic,  even  in  June,  as  one  goes 
farther  inland.  The  damp  sea-fogs  that 
so  often  hang  in  the  Golden  Gate  are 
left  behind  as  soon  as  the  yachtsman 
reaches  the  shelter  of  the  Marin  head- 
lands. Among  the  green  tule  islands 
of  the  inland  waters  there  are  seldom 
other  than  blue  skies  and  warm  nights, 
and  from  April  to  October  there  is  never 
any  rain. 

Yachtmg  on  these  bays  and  streams 


"FROLIC."—  C.    H.    HARRISON,    OWNER. 


is  more  attractive  and  requires  more 
skill  than  is  usually  implied  in  the  phrase 
"  inland  waters."  The  bays  have  their 
currents  and  the  rivers  have  seasons  of 
great  floods  from  the  late-melted  snows 
of  the  Sierras,  when  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels are  obscured.  The  surveys  of  the 
State  of  California  name  some  hundreds 
of  "sloughs"  and  as  many  islands  — 
some  reclaimed,  some  totally  waste  — 
that  lie  in  the  "  tule  region,"  the  most 
popular  resort  for  wild -fowl  shooting 
in  California.  When  Americans  first 
settled  the  district, 
deer  were  very 
numerous  h  e-re , 
and  pioneers  say 
that  bands  of  elk 
were  often  seen 
swimming  Carqui- 
nez Straits.  The 
fishing  to  be  had 
in  every  creek  and 
bay  is  excellent, 
and,  although  the 
Sacramento  has 
lost  its  supremacy 
in  the  matter 
of  salmon,  there 
are  still  salmon 
enough  left  for  any 
reasonable  fisher- 
man. 

The  "outside 
runs "  that  the 
yachtsman  often- 
est  takes  are  up 
the  coast  to  To- 
male  s  Bay  or 
Bodega,  or  even 
to  Mendocino  and 
Humboldt,  and 
down  the  coast  to 
Santa  Cruz,  Mon- 
terey, Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  the 
islands,  and  the 
of  San  Diego.  A 
of  the  southern  trip 


beautiful    harbor 

favorite  extension 

is  to  the  Coronado  Islands  and  the  coast 

of  Baja  California. 

The  greater  yacht  voyages  sometimes 
undertaken  from  San  Francisco  are  to 
the  South  Seas,  as  when  the  Casco  lately 
carried  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  lotos- 
land,  or  they  are  to  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Alaskan  shores.  To  the  Californian, 
Puget  Sound  is  much  the  equivalent 
of  the  Maine  coast  to  a  New  Yorker, 
and    among   the   countless  fir  -  covered 
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islands  of  that  mag-nificent  "  ]\Ieditcr- 
ranean  of  the  Pacific  "  there  will  doubt- 
less be  some  that  will  in  time  rival 
the  fame  of  Mount  Desert.  Alaska, 
from  the  Pacific  coast  view,  may  well 
stand  for  a  larger  and  wilder  Labra- 
dor ;  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Tahiti  and 
Samoa,  seem  no  harder  for  the  Cali- 
fornian  yachtsman  to  reach  than  the 
West  Indies  to  the  New  Yorker  ;  and  the 
Californian  can,  if  he  chooses,  try  a  trip 
to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  off  the  South 
American  coast,  and  have  his  expe- 
rience of  treasure-hunting  for  the  six- 
ty million  dollars  that  tradition  avers 
was  buried  on  rock}^  Cocos  by  Don  Be- 
nito, the  Captain  Kidd  of  the  Pacific. 

Yachting  on  the 
Pacific  coast  dates 
from  about  1869, 
when  the  first  club, 
the  vSan  Francisco, 
was  organized, 
though  a  few  small 
plungers  andsloops 
had  long  been 
owned  on  the  bay, 
and  eight  or  ten 
races  had  taken 
place.  But  twenty- 
one  years  is  a  long 
time,  and  even  the 
notable  "  first  re- 
gatta" of  1869, 
when  the  Emei'ald, 
the  Minnie^  the 
Peerless,  the  Lotos, 
the  Zee  and  the 
Raven  competed 
for  the  flag  of  the 
squadron,  is  only 
remembered  by  a 
few,  of  the  veterans. 
The  finest  yacht  of 
the  periodwas  Cap- 
tain Ogden's  Peer- 
less, which  after- 
ward became  the  property  of  the  King 
of  Samoa  and  was  wrecked  off  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  Lotos,  then  sailed  by  Charles  G. 
Yale,  secretary  of  the  first  yacht  club, 
and  one  of  the  leading  yachtsmen  of  Cali- 
fornia, afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  notorious  beach-comber  and  slave- 
trader  of  the  South  Seas,  "  Bully  Hayes," 
and  had  adventures  enough  to  stock  one 
of  Haggard's  novels.  There  were  other 
San  Fransisco  yachts  of  twenty  years 
ago  that  had  many  successive   owners 
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and  are  now  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  into  trade  and 
are  pearl-fishers  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
or  sail  the  Japanese  seas,  or  have  helped 
to  evade  the  Mexican  revenue  cutters,  or 
occasionally  carry  opium  across  from  the 
British  Columbia  side.  Several  have 
been  wrecked  on  reefs  and  shoals  along 
the  coast,  and  of  these  the  veterans 
remember  the  sloop  Ariel,  the  Little 
Sweetheart  and  the  schooner  Cousins. 

Three  clubs  now  divide  the  yachts  of 
the  bay.  The  oldest,  the  San  Francisco, 
contains  the  Chispa,  Commodore  Gutte  ; 
the  Emerald,  Vice-commodore  Oliver  ; 
the  Pearl,  F.  B.  Chandler  ;  the  Frolic,  C. 
H.  Harrison  ;  the  Senate,  P.  Sawyer ; 
and  the  Sappho,  W. 
McCarthy.  The 
Pacific  Club  comes 
nextinpoint  of  age, 
and  contains  Sam- 
uel Merritt's  fine 
seventy- 1  w  o  - 1  o  n 
schooner,  the  Cas- 
co ;  Commodore 
Caduc's  famous 
sloop,  the  Annie, 
well  known  in  New 
York  as  the  vessel 
in  which  William 
M.  Tweed  escaped 
to  Havana ;  the 
fast  Aggie,  belong- 
ing to  D.  McFar- 
land,  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  her  vic- 
torious rival,  the 
Lurline,  of  the 
Spreckles  Bros., 
besides  Newhall's 
Virginia  and  one 
or  two  small  sloops. 
The  Corinthian 
Club  was  organized 
five  years  ago,  and 
represents  the 
young  blood  among  the  yachtsmen. 
The  flagship  is  Captain  Billing's  yawl 
Ripple,  and  the  vice-commodore  is  W. 
C.  Harold,  of  the  schooner  Polly wog. 
Some  of  the  other  yachts  of  the  fleet 
are  Brook's  yawl,  Miiggama  Chudda ; 
Peet's  sloop,  /a^;/ ;  Okel's  cutter.  Flying 
Fish  ;  Coulter's  sloop,  Lilian  ;  Pennell's 
Orea ;  Harrold's  sloop,  Windward; 
Moody's  Bonita;  Johnson's  Rambler ; 
also  the  Cyratta,  Freda,  Neva,  Thetis 
and  Dart.  All  three  of  the  clubs  are 
now  prosperous,    though   yachting   has 
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been  subject  to  many  ebbs  and  flows 
of  interest  since  1869,  and  it  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  occupy  as  large  a  share 
of  public  attention  in  California  as 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Pacific  Club 
opens  its  annual  regatta  always  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  day  of  the  admission  of 
California  to  the  Union. 

There  is  no  more  enthusiastic  and 
skilled  sailor  on  the  bay  than  Captain 
Chittenden,  of  the  llViiU  Wings,  a  boat 
built  for  young  Tevis,  who  afterward 
had  the  Halcyon  built,  and  sold  the 
White  Wings.  Chittenden  has  lived 
aboard  of  three  or  four  yachts  in  succes- 
sion, and  spends  his  winters  with  the 
Cordelia  Shooting  Club,  along  the  Suisun 
sloughs.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
new  yachts  is  the  Jessie,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Club.  She  was  built  by  one  of  the 
most  prominent  yacht-builders  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  Captain  Turner,  of  Beni- 
cia,  the  designer  of  the  Lurline,  the 
Nettie  and  the  Chispa,  all  splendid  flyers 
and  excellent  sea-craft.  A  few  notes 
and  statistics  will  probably  prove  of  in- 
terest to  Eastern  yachtsmen  :  Length 
over  all,  87  feet;  water-line,  74.6  feet; 
beam,  24  feet ;  depth,  9  feet.  She  is 
schooner-rigged  and  has  the  handsomest 
pair  of  spars  in  single  stick  seen  in  these 
waters.  Her  mainmast  is  93  feet ;  fore- 
mast, 90  feet  each,  15  inches  at  part- 
ners  and   1 1 5^  inches  at  hounds.     Her 


bowsprit,  over  all,  ^,6  feet ;  main-boom, 
55  feet  loj^  inches  at  slings  ;  fore-boom, 
26  feet  8  inches  at  slings  ;  main  and  fore 
gaffs,  each  23  feet  5%  inches  at  slings. 
The  sails  measure  as  follows  :  Mainsail 
hoist  57  feet,  foot  53  feet,  leech  67  feet, 
head  23  feet ;  foresail  hoist  56  feet,  foot 
26  feet,  leech  (^t^Yt,  feet,  head  22  feet; 
jib  on  stay  64^  feet,  foot  23  feet,  leech 
54  feet ;  flying  jibstay  75  feet,  foot  31 
feet,  leech  54  feet;  area  of  sails:  main, 
2,205  ^66t ;  ioxQ  1,327  feet,  jib  880  feet, 
flying  jib  684  feet,  gaff-topsail  365  feet, 
staysail  674  feet,  outer  jib  429  feet ; 
total,  6,584  feet. 

The  first  cutter  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
was  launched  by  George  Davidson,  Jr., 
the  son  of  Professor  Davidson,  and  built 
after  a  model  by  Burgess.  The  "  little 
mosquito  fleet "  on  the  bay  is  especially 
attractive,  and  each  year  it  increases  in 
extent.  Men  who  build  and  sail  their 
own  little  yachts  are  the  ones  here,  as 
elsewhere,  who  seem  to  take  the  most 
solid  comfort  out  of  the  sport. 

The  cruising  points  that  are  mostly 
favored  by  San  Francisco  yachtsmen 
are  Martinez,  Antioch,  Rio  Vista  and 
CoUinsville,  Benicia,  Vallejo  and  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yards.  Small  yachts 
go  up  to  Napa  and  Petaluma,  to  Stock- 
ton, or  about  the  San  Joaquin  Islands, 
and  explore  innumerable  old  Spanish 
embarcaderos,  where,  forty  years  ago,  the 
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pioneers  brought  thousands  of  sacks  of 
wheat  from  the  new-broken  plains  of 
the  great  California  valleys.  One  of 
these  days  a  yachtsman  will  make  a  lit- 
erary sensation  in  London  or  New  York 
by  an  illustrated  volume  upon  the  his- 
tory, legendary  lore  and  "  aspects  from 
the  water  side  "  of  the  group  of  lowland 
counties  that  form  the  heart  of  Califor- 
nia, and  are  as  full  of  sea-ways  as  Hol- 
land, and  as  distinct  in  character  froin 
the  rest  of  California  as  Belgium  is  from 
Switzerland.  There  is  one  California  of 
the  orchards  and  pastures  and  another 
of  the  forest-lands  of  the  Sierras,  both 
of  which  have  had  their  fame  sent  abroad 
in  song  and  picture  ;  but  the  level  water- 
gate  of  the  whole  realm,  from  Tehachipi 
to  Siskiyou  —  the  region  that  in  these 
days  no  one  except  the  yachtsman  ex- 
plores— is  as  yet  unknown  to  literature. 
The  large  yachts  generally  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July  by  a  run  down  the 
coast  to  Santa  Cruz.  Sometimes  they 
take  a  fishing  excursion  to  the  rocky 
Farallones  off  the  Golden  Gate.  Five 
hundred  miles  south,  eight  hundred 
miles  north,  their  excursions  can  be 
made  along  the  American  coast ;  if  they 
go  past  British  Columbia  to  the  Alaskan 
glaciers  and  the  volcanoes  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, they  are  farther  west  of  San  Fran- 
cisco than  San  Francisco  is  west  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 


As  has  already 
been  intimated,  the 
strong  winds  that 
sweep  in  from  the 
Pacific,  place  an  ef- 
fectual embargo  up- 
on the  balloon  jibs 
and  enormous  spin- 
nakers that  are  pos- 
sible for  Eastern 
yachts  in  light  sum- 
mer weather.  Beau- 
fort's Scale,  which  is 
accepted  as  the  stan- 
dard for  sailing  ves- 
sels the  world  over, 
treats  with  whole- 
some respect  a  wind 
that  blows  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour.  Off  San 
Francisco  the  sum- 
mer trades  often  reg- 
ister as  high  as  thirty 
to  thirty-five  miles. 
In  a  few  years 
more,  when  the  Pacific  coast  develops 
yachtsmen  of  sufficient  means  to  build 
large,  deep-sea  vessels,  they  will  make 
many  voyages  worthy  of  record,  and 
perhaps  add  much  to  Pacific  coast  liter- 
ature. The  great  inland  waters  that 
center  at  San  Francisco  Bay  will  then  be 
the  "  training-school  "  for  the  deep-sea 
yachtsmen  who,  exploring  the  Okhotsk 
Sea,  will  write  lotos-island  stories  on 
leaves  of  palm. 
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'HE  statesmen 
of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  re- 
public were, 
without  exception, 
in  favor  of  the  poli- 
cy of  a  well-armed 
and  well-disciplined 
active  militia :  from 
Washington  and 
Knox,  down  to  the 
present  head  of  the 
army,  the  veteran 
Schofield,  all  the 
best  soldiers  of  our 
country  have  been 
in  its  favor. 

Washington,  in 
his  speech  to  Con- 
gress in  1790,  said  : 
"  To  be  prepared 
for  war  is  one  of 
the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserv- 
ing peace  ;  "  and 
again,  in  1793  :  "  If 
we  desire  to  avoid 
insult ;  if  we  desire 
to  secure  peace,  it 
must  be  known  that  v/e  are  at  all  times 
ready  for  war." 

John  Adams,  in  1815,  thus  expressed 
himself  :  "  The  delightful  imaginations 
of  universal  and  perpetual  peace  have 
often  amused,  but  have  never  been 
credited  by  me.  National  defense  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  states- 
man." 

Jefferson  said  :  "  None  but  an  armed 
nation  can  dispense  with  a  standing 
army.  To  keep  ours  armed  and  disci- 
plined is  therefore  at  all  times  impor- 
tant." 

General  Knox  wrote  :  "  No  commu- 
nity can  be  long  held  together  unless  its 
arrangements  are  adequate  to  its  proba- 
ble exigencies." 

I  could  quote  for  pages  from  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  other  great  men, 
but  will  close  with  one  other  from  "  our 
first,"    "our    greatest,"    "our    best" — 
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Washington  :  "  The  devising  and  estab- 
lishing of  a  well-regulated  militia 
would  be  a  genuine  source  of  legislative 
honor,  and  a  perfect  title  to  public 
gratitude." 

Do  zve  need  an  organised  militia  ?  For 
answer  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  hap- 
penings in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Tennessee  and  Idaho  within  the  past 
summer. 

The  fact  that  this  State  or  that  State 
has  an  efficient  militia  organization 
should  not  satisfy  our  people.  If  all 
States  are  not  similarly  supplied ;  in 
short,  if  we  do  not  have  a  National  Mili- 
tia^ the  efforts  of  the  few  States  will  not 
avail  much. 

Each  and  every  State  in  the  Union 
should  be  well  provided  in  this  respect, 
and  one  uniform  system  should  be 
adopted.  Then,  in  time  of  war,  regi- 
ments of  the  militia  from  the  different 
States  could  be  associated  together  in 
the  same  brigade,  division  and  corps, 
and  at  once  we  would  have  a  well-dis- 
ciplined, well-armed  and  well-equipped 
army  in  the  field. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject, 
and  almost  forgetting  that  it  is  of  the 
armed  militia  of  Ohio  that  I  am  writing, 
and  not  of  a  national  militia.  Yet  the 
events  which  followed  the  close  of  the 
war  prompt  me,  for  in  1866  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Ohio  ceased  to  exist 
(for  a  time).  The  General  Assembly, 
in  its  great  wisdom,  preferred  an  armed 
mob  of  "  squirrel-hunters,"  at  a  cost  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  to  a  compact,  ef- 
ficient military  force.  In  one  year  the 
State  lost,  through  legislative  action,  35,- 
000  well-organized,  well-drilled,  well-dis- 
ciplined men  ;  and  in  their  stead,  under 
the  old  militia  laws  which  had  never 
been  repealed,  she  had  11  companies, 
aggregating  327  men. 

During  this  year  an  application  was 
made  for  permission  to  organize  a  col- 
ored company.  The  petitioners  were 
colored  citizens,  who  had  served  with 
credit  in  the  war.  The  National  Guard 
law  had  been  repealed,  and  now — 1866 — ■ 
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and  Regulate  an  Independent  Militia "  was  approved 
and  became  law,  under  which  two  battalions  of  six  com- 
panies each,  and  six  companies  not  assigned  to  battalions, 
were  organized.  Several  other  companies  and  two  full 
batteries  of  artillery  were  also  in  process  of  organization. 
At  the  end  of  1871  there  were  nominally  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  twenty-four  companies  of  infantr)^  and 
two  sections  of  artillery.  But  the  Adjutant-General  re- 
ports :  "  It  may  be  said  that  the  State  has  no  militia 
organization  worthy  of  the  name."  And 
again:  ".  .  .  The  few  companies  above 
mentioned,  not  half  of  which  are  in  any- 
thing like  efficient  condition.  ..." 
The  failure  was  due  to  the  laws, 
without  doubt.  It  could  not  be 
that  so  soon  after  the  great  war 
military  spirit  had  died  out.  In 
1872  the  Adjutant  -  General  re- 
ported :  "  The  militia  laws  now 
in  force  are  worse  than  useless. 
They  simply  tolerate  militia  or- 
ganizations, and  offer  no  encour- 
agement. .  .  . 

It   is   suggested,  how- 

ver,that  if  the  State  has 

need  of  an  efficient 

militia,  it  needs  none 

at     all,     and    the 


all     militia 
companies 
must  be   or- 
ganized   un- 
der   the    old 
law.         The 
eleventh  sec- 
tion  of    that 
law     desig- 
nated   for    the 
militia    "  zvJiite 
male  citizens," 
etc.    The  petition 
could       not      be 
granted.     Com- 
ments    are     un- 
necessary. 

During  1867  only  one  organ- 
ization—  a  two-gun  battery — 
was  formed.     Applications  to 
form  artillery  companies  had 
been  frequent,  but,  with   the 
above  exception,  had  been  re- 
fused, it  being  deemed  inexpedi- 
ent to  increase  the  strength  of 
that  arm   until  some  measures 
were  adopted  to  bring  about  a  cor 
responding  increase  in  the  numb 
of  infantry  companies. 

In  1868  all  the  organizations  of  the 
militia,  except  tivo  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  two  sections  of  artillery,  were  dis- 
banded, and  Ohio,  so  far  as  an  active  force  was 
concerned,  was  worse  off  than  she  was  in   1861, 
for   now   she   had   absolutel}^  no  force   to  call 
upon    in    case    of    an    emergenc}'.      "  General 
Apathy  "  was  now  in  command.     Legislators  and 
men  of  affairs  believed  and  taught  that  the  country 
would  never  more  need  the  services  of  an  armed 
body  of  troops.  "  Peace  officers  are  all  that  are  re 
quired,"  it  was  said. 

During  1869  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  an 
April   18,    1870,  an    act  entitled  "    An   Act    to    Or 


pretense  of  hav- 
ing such  might 
as  well  be  done 
away  with." 
In  1873  were 
added    a   few 
more      com- 
panies. While 
the      general 
condition  of 
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the  militia  was  one  of  inefficiency  I 
find  one  bright  spot  in  the  records, 
for  the  Adjutant- General  reports  : 
"  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say 
that  a  few  companies  have  shown 
commendable  zeal  in  preservmg 
their  organizations  intact,  and 
maintaining,  under  discouraging 
circumstances,  a  degree  of  drill  and 
discipline  which  does  them  credit : 


A  TOLEDO   CADET. 


companies  B,  C  and  D,  of  the  First  Bat- 
talion, 'Cincinnati  Zouaves ';  the  'Dayton 
Zouaves,'  of  Dayton  ;  the  '  Walbridge 
Zouaves,'  of  Toledo  ;  and  the  '  Cleve- 
land Light  Artillery,'  of  Cleveland.  The 
two  last  named  are  new  organizations." 
In  1874  the  need  for  troops  was  made 
manifest ;  the  civil  authorities  called 
for  them.  The  "  Herman  Guards  "  were 
ordered  to  Dennison,  in  Tuscarawas 
County,  and  at  the  same  time  the  "  Cov- 
ington Guards  "  were  ordered  to  Brad- 
ford Station,  Miami  County  —  in  both 
cases  to  assist  the  sheriffs  in  maintain- 
ing order.  Again,  at  Nelsonville,  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  coal  region,  the  miners 
were  causing  trouble,  and  the  "  Sill 
Guards,"    of    Chillicothe,     the    "  Lytle 


Guards,"  Company  B  of  the  First 
Battalion,  and  the  "  Athenian  Guards," 
of  Athens,  were  ordered  out  to  assist  in 
preserving  the  peace.  The  officers  and 
men  were  praised  very  highly  for  their 
prompt  response  to  the  call,  and  for 
their  discipline  while  on  duty. 

During  1875  the  people  of  Ohio  mani- 
fested quite  an  interest  in  militia  mat- 
ters, and  companies  were  organized 
throughout  the  State  to  the  number  of 
fifty-one  of  infantry  and  eight  of  artil- 
lery, making  a  total  of  eighty-four  com- 
panies, with  a  strength  of  4,442  men. 
They  were  deserving  of  better  encour- 
agement from  the  State  than  they 
received,  and  it  was  really  wonderful 
that,  with  the  few  privileges  given  them, 
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so  many  were  willing  to  perform  mili- 
tary duties  at  all.  They  were  compelled 
to  provide  themselves  with  everything 
— excepting  arms — including  tentage, 
bedding,  and  equipments  of  all  descrip- 
tions. They,  furnished  themselves  with 
armories,  and  most  of  them  had  good 
drill  halls.  They  met  regularly  for 
drill,  and  their  discipline  was  fair. 

During  the  year  1876  modifications 
of  the  law  were  enacted,  which  tended 
to  place  the  force  on  a  surer  foundation. 
The  new  law,  while  deficient  in  very 
many  respects,  was  much  better  than 
formerly  ;  but  the  great  drawback  still 
existed,  that  each  organization  was  com- 
pelled to  defray  its  own  expenses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  then 
strenofth  of  the  force  : 
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During  this  year  the  following  or- 
ganizations were  called  upon  to  assist 
the  civil  authorities  in  Stark  and  Wayne 
counties  in  maintaining  order  and 
suppressing  threatened  violence,  viz. : 
"  Mansfield  Blues,"  Capt.  W.  H.  Farber  ; 
"  Mount  Vernon  Guards,"  Capt.  D.  W. 
Wood  ;  Second  Battalion,  Major  B.  Mil- 
ler ;  "  Sandusky  Light  Guard,"  Capt.  H. 
Dehuel ;  "  Tiffin  Light  Guard,"  Capt.  F. 
K.  Shawhan  ;  making  an  aggregate  of 
337  men.  These  troops  were  ordered 
out  April  15  th  or  17th,  and  a  portion 
remained  on  duty  until  June  20th.  A 
large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed 
by  the  rioters,  but  there  would  have 
been  a  much  greater  destruction,  with 
probable  loss  of  life,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  the  troops.  The  total 
expenses  incurred  by  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  the  services  of  these  troops 
were  only  $34,111.  The  estimated 
amount  of  property  saved  from  de- 
struction on  account  of  their  presence 
was  over  two  million  dollars. 

The  public  began  now  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  National  Guard,  for  the 
more  the  facts  of  the  recent  strike  be- 
came known,  the  better  was  the  feeling 


entertained  for  them  ;  and  in  May,  1877, 
the  Legislature  passed  some  good  laws, 
and  made  modifications  in  others,  which 
placed  the  armed  militia  on  a  solid  foot- 
ing again. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  great  strike, 
inaugurated  by  the  employees  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  July, 
and  which  went  into  effect  in  Ohio,  at 
Newark,  Licking  County,  on  the  i8th. 
The  sheriff  of  that  county  attempted  to 
protect  the  men  who  were  willing  to 
work.  But  he  soon  found  that  this  was 
be5^ond  his  power.  Accordingly,  on  the 
20th,  he  made  requisition  on  the  Gov- 
ernor for  troops  to  assist  him. 

Four  companies  were  sent  at  once, 
and  by  midnight  had  reported,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  railroad  shops 
at  Newark.  These  troops  proving  in- 
sufficient, on  the  2ist  four  companies 
of  the  First,  the  whole  of  the  Third, 
and  two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infan- 
try regiments  were  ordered  to  that 
point ;  these  reported  at  once,  and  were 
ready  for  duty  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  on  the 
2 2d.  At  one  time,  while  the  troops 
were  being  put  in  position,  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  there  would  be  a  collis- 
ion between  them  and  the  strikers  ;  but 
the  troops,  by  their  cool  and  soldierly 
bearing  and  obedience  to  orders,  averted 
what  it  was  expected  would  be  a  bloody 
riot.  The  yards  were  cleared,  and  much 
valuable  property  was  saved  from  the 
flames. 

More  troops  were  called  for  from  all 
over  the  State,  for  by  this  time  the 
strike  was  general:  the  remainder  of  the 
First  and  Fourth,  the  Eighth  and  Ninth, 
portions  of  the  Seventh,  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth,  and  many  of  the  independ- 
ent companies.  These  troops  were 
kept  on  duty  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  until  about  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  strike  ended.  But  little  prop- 
erty was  destroyed. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worth  noting  here 
that  the  companies  called  out  during 
the  strike  turned  out  for  duty  fully 
twenty-five  per  cent,  stronger  than  their 
average  attendance  at  drills  and  pa- 
rades. 

The  public  had  now  become  con- 
vinced that  the  National  Guard  was  a 
desirable  institution,  inculcating  habits 
of  obedience  to  superior  authority,  and 
causing  a  feeling  of  security  among  the 
citizens,  who  see  that  they  are  afforded 
protection  to  life  and  property,  and  that 
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they  are  assured  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  Not  only  this,  but  a  "well-regu- 
lated militia  "  affords  a  nucleus  for  the 
organization  of  a  volunteer  force  in  case 
of  war  or  insurrection,  and  furnishes 
material  for  officers  trained  in  tactics 
and  military  usages. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1S78  the  O.  N. 
G.  consisted  of  141  companies  of  infan- 
try, forming  sixteen  regiments  ;  eight 
companies  of  light  artillery,  three  troops 
of  cavalry,  the  Governor's  Gnard,  "  Du- 
quesne  Blues,"  and  "Poe  Light  Guard," 
the  last  three  infantry  and  unattached. 

The  Adjutant-General  reports  :  "The 
service  is  constantly  growing  in  charac- 
ter, and  improving  in  spirit  and  disci- 
pline." Two  companies  only  were  called 
out  this  year  to  assist  the  civil  authori- 
ties—  the  "  Mansfield  Blues,"  Company 
C,  Twelfth  Regiment,  and  "Sill 
Guards,"  Company  A,  Sixth  Regi- 
ment, O.  N.  G.  The  sheriffs  of  Rich- 
land and  Ross  counties  deemed  it 
necessary  to  have  the  military  present, 
in  order  to  prevent  riots  at  two  execu- 
tions— one  on  May  thirtieth,  the  other 
on  June  twenty-first,  respectively.  The 
troops  were  present  as  requested. 

I  find  no  records  for  1879,  ^'^t  in  1880 
the  O.  N.  G.  was  called  upon  three 
times  to  protect  life  and  property. 

On  j\Iay  eighth  the  sheriff  of  Wayne 
County  telegraphed,  giving  notice  of  a 
threatened  riot  at  Silver  Creek  Mine. 
Col.  D.  W.  Thomas  was  ordered  to  hold 
his  command,  the  Eighth  Regiment,  in 
readiness  for  instant  service.  Two  com- 
panies arrived  at' Silver  Creek  Sunday 
morning.  May  ninth,  at  one  o'clock,  a.  m. 
All  immediate  danger  had  passed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  was  not  sent 
for. .  One  company  remained  on  duty 
until  June  eleventh. 

Again  on  August  twenty-seventh  in- 
telligence was  received  from  Coalton, 
Jackson  County,  of  an  outrage  to  citi- 
zens. Company  A,  Sixth  Regiment,  was 
ordered  for  active  service,  and  arrived 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth. 
It  remained  on  duty  until  September 
seventh,  when  it  was  relieved  by  Com- 
pany A  of  the  Fourth  Regiment.  The 
latter  remained  until  September  fif- 
teenth. 

About  the  middle  of  August  riotous 
demonstrations  began  at  Corning,  Perry 
County.  They  grew  worse  and  worse 
until  the  ninth  of  vSeptember,  w^hen  the 
sheriff  called  upon  Company  C,  Seven- 


teenth Regiment,  for  assistance.  He 
soon  found  that  his  force  was  too  small. 
Maj.  Henry  A.  Axline  was  at  once  sent 
up  with  two  more  companies  of  the 
same  regiment,  and  two  companies  of 
the  Fourteenth  were  ordered  by  tele- 
graph under  Colonel  Freeman.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  re-enforcements  the 
miners,  to  the  number  of  over  three 
hundred,  had  attacked  an  isolated  de- 
tachment of  the  Seventeenth  Regi- 
ment, consisting  of  only  eleven  men  of 
Company  A,  under  command  of  First 
Lieutenant  James  M.  Holmes.  The 
rioters  were  armed,  and  fired  on  the 
troops.  Holmes  responded  with  a  volley 
which  wounded  seven  or  eight  of  the 
assailants,  who  then  withdrew  for  re-en- 
forcements. They  were  about  to  make 
another  attack,  when  Colonel  Freeman 
arrived  with  his  command,  causing  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  day.  Next 
day  a  conference  was  held,  concessions 
were  made  by  both  sides,  and,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  anxiety,  peace  was  restored, 
and  the  National  Guard  withdrew,  hav- 
ing proved  its  courage  and  utility. 

The  experiences  of  this  summer  fully 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  maintaining  within  the 
State  a  "well-regulated  militia."  The 
fact  that  eleve7i  national  guardsmen  at 
Corning  were  enabled  to  successfully  re- 
sist a  force  of  three  hundred  axvued  strik- 
ers, proves  very  conclusively  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  military  train- 
ing and  military  discipline  when  united 
with  courage  and  judgment. 

During  1883  the  First  Regiment  was 
required  to  assist  the  police  in  Cincinnati 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  February 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first.  Next  year 
saw  more  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
Seventeenth  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  was  or- 
dered out  for  duty  to  assist  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  performed  its  services  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
persomiel  of  the  Guard  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  on  November  fifteenth, 
1884,  it  consisted  of  eighty-seven  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  eight  batteries  of 
artillery,  divided  among  twelve  regi- 
ments, with  two  companies  unattached  ; 
total  strength,  6,649  men. 

During  this  year  the  O.  N.  G.  was  call- 
ed upon  twice  to  attend  executions  :  at 
Akron,  in  Ashland  County,  in  May,  and 
at  Napoleon,  in  Henry  County,  in  the 
same  month. 
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Earlier  in  the  year — in  March — oc- 
curred the  great  riot  in  Cincinnati,  which 
ended  with  much  bloodshed,  loss  of 
life  and  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
amount  of  property.  I  have  not  space 
to  go  into  details,  but  they  are  very 
interesting,  and  I  refer  my  readers  to 
the  Adjutant-General's  report  for  1884 
(page  61).  The  conduct  of  the  Guard 
called  out  much  deserved  praise.  In 
June  the  O.  N.  G.  were  again  summoned 
to  the  Hocking  Valley  to  suppress  a 
strike.  Before  their  arrival  over  forty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  had 
been  burned  by  the  rioters. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  Ohio  took  place 
this  year  in  the  city  of  Columbus.  Such 
associations,  if  well  managed  and  well 
officered,  are  elements  for  good. 

In  1885  we  find  little  of  general  inter- 
est, but  in  1886  there  were  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  law,  and  quite  a  whole- 
sale disbandment  of  old  companies,  and 
a  reorganization  of  new  ones.  In  May 
there  were  fears  of  another  riot  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  troops  were  assembled. 
Owing  to  their  presence  and  to  the  vivid 
remembrances  of  1884  in  the  minds  of 
the  mob,  the  scenes  of  the  bloody  March 
days  were  not  re-enacted. 

On  May  sixth,  1886,  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Light  Artillery,  O.  N.  G.,  was  or- 
ganized with  a  total  strength  of  550  offi- 
cers and  men.  Its  armament  consisted 
of  thirty-two  pieces:  1 6  rifles,  1 2  gatling 
guns,  and  4  Napoleons. 

Previous  to  this  the  several  batteries 
composing  the  regiment  had  been  inde- 
pendent organizations. 

The  particular  services  of  the  regi- 
ment are  as  follows  : 

Battery  A— R.  R.  strikes,  1887 6  days. 

A — Cincinnati  riots,  1884..   ,. .   4 

B—  "         "  "  6      " 

B— Floods,  1883  and  1884 14      " 

"        B — Labor  troubles,  1886 14      '• 

"        C — Zanesville  R.R.  strikes,  1S77  4     " 

"        D — Railroad  strikes,  1877, 10      " 

"        D — Reservoir  trouble,  1887. . .   11      " 

"        E^Cineinnati  riot,  1884 4      " 

"        E —   "    labor  troubles,  1886..  13      " 
H—  "         "  "         1886...    5      " 

Prizes  won  by  the  regiment : 
Battery  B — International  drill,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  May,  1887,  first;  Findlay,  O., 
June,  1887,  first;  Delaware,  O.,  August, 
1887,  first ;  Cincinnati,  O.,  1892,  second; 
National,  Omaha,  June,  1892  first. 


Battery  C— Local  drill,  1888,  first. 

Battery  E  — Nashville,  Tenn.,  1888, 
second;  Cincinnati,  O.,  1891,  first. 

The  following  is  from  the  official  re- 
port, made  to  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  War,  of  the  troops  participating  in 
the  grand  parade  in  connection  with  the 
centennial  of  Washington's  inaugura- 
tion. New  York,  April  thirtieth,  1889  : 

''Ohio  showed  to  better  advantage 
with  her  artillery  than  any  other  State. 
Five  batteries  of  her  First  Regiment, 
Colonel  Southright,  passed  in  column  of 
sections  well  aligned  and  accouterments 
in  excellent  condition." 

In  1887  the  first  Cleveland  troop  of 
cavalry,  which  had  been  organized  in 
1877  as  an  independent  company,  was 
regularly  mustered  into  the  O.  N.  G. 
This  troop  owns  its  armory  and  riding- 
hall,  and  compares  favorably  with  "A" 
troop  of  New  York.  It  has  acted  as 
escorts  to  presidents,  governors  and 
generals,  and  has  received  words  of 
praise  from  all,  especially  from  General 
Sherman. 

During  the  years  since  1887,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  but 
little  call  for  active  service.  Annual  en- 
campments, parades,  reviews  and  inspec- 
tions are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  from 
all  sides  I  find  nothing  but  praise. 

On  February  twenty-first,  1891,  the 
First,  Fourteenth  and  Seventeenth  regi- 
ments. Company  B,  Ninth  Battalion  and 
Battery  B,  First  Artillery,  were  ordered 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  General  Sherman 
at  St.  Louis.  The  press  of  that  city  had 
to  say  of  them,  on  the  next  morning : 
"  The  Ohio  troops  in  the  parade  made 
the  finest  display  in  every  respect  of  any 
in  line,  they  being  better  equipped  and 
better  trained  than  any  others." 

During  the  year  1892  the  Legislature 
has  changed  the  militia  law  so  as  to 
make  the  organizations  conform  to  the 
new  drill  regulations. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  do 
not  feel  as  though  I  had  done  justice  to 
the  O.  N.  G.,  but  there  was  so  much  to 
say,  and  such  a  small  space  to  say  it  in, 
that  I  could  do  no  better. 

Many  of  the  organizations  deserve 
special  mention,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready referred  to,  but  for  lack  of  space 
this  was  impossible.  I  take  leave  of 
Ohio  with  regret. 


Note.— The  James  Curry  -whose  portrait  was  given  in  our  January  issue,  raised  the  first  company  for  the 
War  of  1812  in  Union  County,  and  not  for  the  Mexican  War. 
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Conclusion. 

WHAT  remains  to  be  written,  then, 
of  Harry  ?  Did  he  join  a  senior 
society  ?  Well,  yes,  he  did,  and 
Jack  also,  the  Spade,  and  Grave, 
and  Nevers,  and  Coles,  and  Danforth, 
and  all  our  friends,  except  poor  Cas- 
well, who  had  every  reason  to  be  elected 
by  his  own  class,  but  whose  excesses 
became  so  notorious  that  he  met  with 
fatal  opposition  in  the  house  of  his 
friends. 

Harry  wrote,  announcing  his  engage- 
ment to  Clara,  to  Miss  Stevenson,  and 
she  at  once  replied  congratulating  him 


and  incidentally  stating  that  of  course 
their  correspondence  would  now  cease. 
He  replied  that  it  need  not,  and  Clara 
wrote  a  charming  little  letter,  full  of 
her  happiness,  and  begging  that  Daisy 
would  continue  her  "  delightful  descrip- 
tions of  Rome  and  Italian  life." 

Harry  passed  most  of  the  summer  va- 
cation with  the  Hastings  family  yacht- 
ing, Clara's  father  having  returned 
from  abroad  and  having  chartered  a 
steam-yacht  which  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  dozen  guests.  He  even 
went  home  with  them  to  Cleveland  in 
September,  and  called  upon  the  Ger- 
harts.     Ella  was  living  alone    in    the 
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large  house  with  her  father.  The  rest 
of  the  family  were  still  on  a  visit  to 
Gerinany.  She  would  not  leave  him, 
and  he  told  Harry  that  he  was  glad  she 
had  not,  as  she  had  already  nursed  him 
through  one  severe  illness.  The  faith- 
ful Grannis  was  away  in  New  York  on 
business,  when  Harry  was  in  Cleveland. 
Ella's  father  could  not  say  enough  in 
praise  of  his  daughter  when  Harry 
called  on  him.  "  She  goes  about 
among  the  poor,"  said  old  Gerhart, 
"  and  she  stints  herself,  poor  girl  !  Ach, 
himmel !  it's  sad  to  see  her.  She  gives 
everything  to  the  poor  —  all  that  she 
has.  And  she  especially  befriends  poor 
working-girls.  And  every  night  and 
day  she  prays  for  you,  Harry,  And 
she's  glad  you're  happy  and  are  to  mar- 
ry Mr.  Hasting's  daughter  —  but  she 
won't  see  you  ever  again." 


Clara  spent  the  fall  of  Harry's  senior 
year  in  New  Haven.  She  was  undoubt- 
edly very  much  in  love.  Those  who 
had  doubted  it  and  had  questioned  her 
fidelity  believed  when  they  saw  how 
little  she  went  out,  save  in  Harry's 
company. 

Meanwhile,  senior  year  —  the  loafing 
year — sped  on  with  a  solemn  and  a  seri- 
ous tread.  It  is  not  a  picturesque  year 
at  Yale.  Even  society  life  in  New  Ha- 
ven ''drags"  a  little.  One  knows  all  the 
girls.     There  are  no  surprises. 

With  Harry — especially  under  Profes- 
sor Growler — it  was  a  year  of  hard  work. 
He  had  stood  pretty  well  up  in  the  first 
division  all  junior  year,  and  now  he  "  let 
up  "  a  little  in  his  studies,  but  read  his- 
tory and  "outside  "  books  a  great  deal. 
His  future  began  to  trouble  him.  Clara 
wished  him  to  become  a  lawyer.  So 
did  his  mother,  but  hard-headed  Mr. 
Hastings  said  :  "  Go  at  once  into  that 
electric  business  in  Cleveland  with  Mr. 
Grannis,  and  make  money.  You  can 
study  law  afterwards  —  but  my  expe- 
rience is,  Harry,  that  to  practice  law,  a 
young  man  needs  a  good  income." 

So  Harry  thought,  so  Uncle  Dick  said, 
so  all  his  friends  who  were  starving 
alone  in  New  York,  trying  to  compete 
with  the  large  and  well-established  law 
firms  said — and  Clara  wanted  him  to  be 
a  lawyer.  He  did  not  wish  to  disap- 
point her.  Since  her  engagement  Clara 
had  changed  greatly.  She  had  grown 
to  be  very  "  wise."    Love  had  improved 


her.  As  our  hero's  character  and  mind 
expanded  under  his  earnest,  studious 
college  life,  her's  expanded  also. 

At  last  the  closing  college  days 
came  at  Yale.  The  class  day,  with  its 
jokes  and  jollity,  the  ivy  planting,  the 
Senior  Prom.  Commencement,  with 
"  Old  Hendy  "  leading  off  in  the  Salu- 
tatory and  David  Alum,  pale,  and  al- 
ready ill  with  the  fatal  disease  which 
soon  after  carried  him  to  his  grave,  end- 
ing all  with  the  valedictory.  What  a 
proud,  sad  day  it  was  for  that  quaint, 
faithful  aunt,  who  sat  sobbing  with  a 
queer,  lean  old  man  in  a  front  seat  in 
the  gallery  !  The  queer,  lean  old  man 
was  David's  father — a  rural  Connecticut 
clergyman,  who  had  graduated  at  Yale 
in  the  remote  past,  had  himself  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  class  where  David  now 
stood,  but  had  since  scarcely  been  heard 
of — the  way  of  too  many  valedictorians  ! 

Harry  was  not  to  make  a  last  appear- 
ance as  an  orator  in  midday,  in  that 
hot,  crowded  Center  Church,  in  a  dress 
suit.  The  unkind  fates  did  not  grant 
him  an  appointment,  and  he  was  only 
one  in  a  block  of  six  which  Professor 
Sinister  sent  up  on  the  stage  to  receive 
their  sheepskins.  His  mother,  Kitty  and 
Clara  saw  him  from  the  gallery,  and  he 
bowed  to  them  and  smiled,  while — an 
unusual  thing — the  audience  applauded 
the  famous  pitcher  who  had  only  once 
been  defeated  by  Harvard. 

"  Oh,  you're  so  silly  !  "  cried  Kitty,  as 
her  mother's  eyes  filled  with  a  proud 
delight  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
face.  "  The  idea  of  crying  over  Harry 
when  everyone  is  just  crazy  t)ver 
him  !  " 

Clara  Hastings  looked  on  with  a  fine 
light  in  her  eyes. 

Miss  Mulford  gave  them  a  luncheon 
when  commencement  was  over,  and 
Jack  made  them  all  very  merry  again 
with  his  gibes  and  wit  over  the  labori- 
ous years,  and  the  "little  to  show  for 
it." 

"  Thank  heaven  we  got  out  of  college 
when  we  did,"  he  laughed.  "  The  way 
buildings  are  going  up  the  campus  will 
soon  be  nothing  better  than  a  stone- 
yard.  Everyone  seems  kind  enough  to 
die  at  once  and  leave  Alma  Mater  a  dor- 
mitory. When  I  die  I  shall  leave  some 
money  to  increase  the  professors'  sal- 
aries. Dear  old  Yale  !  We've  had  a 
jolly  four  years  of  it  —  haven't  we, 
Harry  ?     We  never  really  had  a  serious 
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row,  and  Stamp,  too,  lias  behaved  glori- 
ously. Did  you  ever  hear.  Miss  Mul- 
ford,  of  his  great  light  at  Milford  ?   No  ? 

Well,  you  see " 

And  Jack,  in  spite  of  all  they  could 
do,  went  on  and  narrated  all  about 
Stamp  and  his  three  conquests,  and  the 
wicked  Bridgeport  dog  they  "rang  in" 
on  him.  Miss  Mulford,  always  delighted 
in  Jack,  was  secretly  grieved  that  Clara 
did  not  prefer  him.  He  amused  her. 
She  loved  his  wild  stories.  Harry  she 
thought  a  little  too  self-contained.  He 
took  things  too  seriously.     She  laughed 


grads  with  an  eloquent  appeal  for  Yale 
and  its  future, 

Harry,  at  Grannis'  request,  and  after 
many  tears  on  Clara's  part — tears  which 
were  turned  to  joy  afterwards  as  she 
realized  that  Harry  would  not  now  have 
to  be  separated  from  her  —  went  to 
Cleveland  and  into  the  Electric  Light- 
ing Company.  For  a  year  he  worked 
very  hard  and  faithfully.  He  had  good 
judgment  and  a  sound  business  head, 
Grannis  watched  over  him  like  a  father. 
Mr.  Hastings  bought  stock  and  went 
into  the  concern  as  an  officer.     From 
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till  she  nearly  had  a  fit,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  give  her  a  swallow  of  water, 
over  the  diploma  and  degree  of  C.  I. — 
Canis  Illustrissimiis — which  Jack  had 
written  out  in  Dog  Latin,  and  hung  on 
Stamp's  collar. 

After  lunch  on  Hillhouse  Avenue 
they  drove  to  Alumni  Hall  in  time  to 
hear  the  speaking,  and  in  time  to  hear 
General  Rives  thrill  the  audience  of  old 


the  first  Harry  became  self-supporting, 
and  refused  to  receive  from  his  mother 
or  uncle  a  cent  from  the  estate.  Gran- 
nis thought  this  a  wise  step,  and  every- 
thing that  Grannis  said,  he  did.  It 
made  Clara  provoked.  ■  "  You  never 
think  of  z^j-,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
pout,  which  he  laughingly  kissed  away, 
"You  see,"  said  old  Gran,  "you'll 
work  the  harder  if  you  are  just  fighting 
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it  out  on  one  line  for  yourself.  You'll 
have  enough  and  to  spare.  Then,  you 
know,  your  mother  —  why  she's  a  wo- 
man. I — I  hate  to  be  supported  by  a 
woman." 

He  could  say  no  more. 

But  a  year  later  Clara  put  her  foot 
down,  and  presently  there  was  a  gor- 
geous wedding,  and  half  of  Umpty-four 
came  to  attend  it  from  all  over  the 
country.  And  Dan  came.  Dear  old 
Dan  and  dear  old  Jack — Harry's  grooms- 
men— and  as  one  wedding  always  makes 
another,  and  as  Jack  and  Kitty  had 
gotten  over  their  little  affair  by  this 
time  (whoever  expected  Jack  to  be  seri- 
ous in  these  matters  ?),  and  as  Kitty  and 
Dan  were  thrown  much  together,  why 
— was  it  odd  that  their  engagement  was 
announced  in  the  following  fall  ? 

For  six  months  Harry  and  Clara  trav- 
eled in  Europe.  They  rode  bicycles 
in  England  through  the  lake  country, 
they  boated  on  the  Thames,  they  rode 
to  hounds  in  Surrey  and  Shropshire, 
went  fishing  in  Wales  —  visiting  some 
old  friends  of  the  Hastings  at  their  fine 
old  country  seat.  The  young  couple 
also  visited  Paris  and  Italy,  and  called 
on  Daisy  Stevenson  and  her  brother, 
the  rising  author,  in  their  apartments  in 
Rome. 

After  Danforth's  engagement  was  an- 
nounced to  Kitty  Chestleton,  and  after 
the  good  fellow  had  buckled  down  to 
hard  work  in  the  Columbia  law  school, 
her  mother  took  Kitty  out  of  school 
and  went  abroad,  meeting  Harry  and 
his  lovely  wife  in  Mentone.  One  day 
in  January  Harry  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  Grannis  at  Cleve- 
land : 

"  You  must  return  at  once.  Important 
matters  call  me  away .  Expect  to  be  mar- 
ried myself.    Two  can  play  at  that  game." 

They  knew  that  the  good  fellow  had 
obtained  Ella's  consent  at  last. 

V  Envoi. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Harry  spent  a  week 
at  New  Haven  with  his  wife,  his  two 
boys — sturdy  young  rascals  to  whom  he 
was  already  inculcating  early  lessons  in 
baseball — and  went  over  the  old  days 
from  that  first  day  when  he  was  a  lad 
conning  his  Virgil,  and  smiled  upon  by 
Ella  Gerhart  and  the  pretty  shop-girls. 
Jack  was  there  with  them,  and  the  two 
old  chums  were  wandering  about  the 
campus,  looking  sadly  around  for  the 
fence  "that  is  no  more." 


"  What  old  fogies  we  are,"  said  Jack 
Rives  (the  distinguished  and  very  rising 
young  lawyer,  now  of  New  York).  "  Is 
it  possible  we've  been  out  of  college  fif- 
teen years  ?  How  the  old  place  is 
changed ! " 

"  Eheu,  fugaces  !  — "  said  Harry,  for- 
getting the  rest  of  the  Latin.  What  has 
a  busy,  money-making,  business  man 
to  do  with  Latin,  anyhow  ? 

^^Yes,  Eheu  —  eheu,  labuntur  anni  !  " 
laughed  Jack.  "  The  old  place  is  not 
the  same.  There  are  a  lot  of  strangers 
here  now,  Harry.  Dear  old  Professor 
Gracher  has  passed  away.  Who  are 
these  boys  one  sees  —  not  students  ? 
How  young  they  look  !  Could  we  have 
ever  been  so  ridiculously  green  and 
youthful  looking  when  at  Yale  ? " 

They  agreed  that  they  felt,  both  of 
them,  exceedingly  old. 

A  voice  called  out  of  a  doorway  : 

"  Maunin',  Mas'  Rives  an'  Mas'  Ches- 
tleton !  " 

It  was  Alston  !  He  was  the  same  old, 
dingy  sweep,  with  the  ring  of  brass 
keys  about  his  neck,  as  of  old  !  He,  at 
least,  had  not  changed. 

It  is  a  singular  touchstone  —  going 
back  to  college.     The  world  is  so  large 

—  it's  so  hard  to  become  anywise  fa- 
mous. Hopes  were  so  grand  in  those 
days  !  How  far  any  of  us  have  come 
from  fulfilling  them  !  The  great  men 
in  college  days  fill  such  small  niches 
in  life  !  That  high  -browed,  fine-fore- 
headed  Smith  is  now  a  little  pettifog- 
ging attorney  somewhere  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  great  man — Stonley — the  genius  of 
his  class,  is  teaching  in  a  ladies'  semi- 
nary. For  a  genuine  attack  of  the  blues, 
go  back  alone,  oh,  alumnus,  and  wander 
about  those  classic  shades  once  again, 
solus  !  Ah,  the  ghosts  of  the  fading 
past !  They  haunt  every  elm,  every 
doorway,  every  window,  crying  con- 
tinually," To  the  few  shall  come  success^ 
to  the  many  failure  !" 

They  went  back  to  their  hotel  fairly 
depressed.      "  We    amount    to    nothing 

—  we  have  done  nothing  —  we  feel 
ashamed  !  "  they  said,  "  after  fifteen 
years  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  Clara,  looking  up 
with  her  fine,  beautiful  eyes  in  Harry's 
face.     "  You  have  married  me  !  " 

"Well  —  I  haven't!"  laughed  poor 
Jack.     "  I  think  I'm  left !  " 

End. 
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NOW  !  snow  !  snow  !  For  the  last 
three  days  the  air  had  been  full 
of  it  ;  and  yet,  as  I  stood  gaz- 
ing out  of  the  window,  those  eter- 
nal flakes  came  whirling  in  myriads, 
each  one  as  if  in  gleeful  piirsuit  of  its 
predecessor.  Not  a  sound  broke  the 
stillness  outside,  and  here  was  I,  landed 
at  a  small  hotel,  the  only  one  in  the  little 
village  of  Andover,  on  the  Tobique 
River,  New  Brunswick. 

My  employers  had  sent  me  up  from 
St,  John,  with  instructions  to  go  back 
sixty-five  miles  from  this  place  to  the 
shanties  of  a  "  jobber,"  who  was  getting 
out  logs  for  us,  and  report. 

"Well,  mister,"  said  a  voice  behind 
me,  which  I  recognized  as  that  of  mine 
host,  "there  ain't  much  chance  of  fur- 
ther progress.  Seems  to  me  we're  ago- 
ing to  have  a  fall  like  that  of  '54,  when 
the  snow  was  thirteen  feet  deep  on  the 
level.  A  terrible  place  for  blizzards 
this  'ere." 

And  off  he  went,  muttering  away  to 
himself  and  trying  to  get  a  puff  or  two 
of  smoke  from  a  black,  played-out, 
old  brier-pipe,  which  certainly  for  the 
last  three  days,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
went,  had  never  left  his  lips,  except  at 
meal-times,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
interval. 

Thoroughly  disgusted  at  my  delay,  I 
turned  away  from  the  window  and 
sought  consolation,  after  my  host's  lead, 
in  the  soothing  effects  of  tobacco- 
smoke. 

After  dinner,  things  looked  a  bit 
brighter.     The  snow  had  nearly  ceased 
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falling,  and  far  away  in  the  northwest  a 
patch  of  blue  sky  had  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  wind  had  sprung  up  and 
was  momentarily  increasing.  The  night 
turned  out  bitterly  cold,  with  a  bright 
moon,  and  the  wind  fell  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  had  risen. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  up  with 
the  sun  streaming  into  my  bedroom, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
about  that  of  a  refrigerator.  I  was 
soon  undergoing  the  process  of  thaw- 
ing out  before  the  large  dining-room 
stove,  enjoying  its  cheerful  influence, 
as  the  fire  roared  and  crackled,  and 
shed  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  many 
cracks  in  its  ancient  sides. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  my  host,  "  how  am 
I  to  get  on  now  ? " 

"Must  wait  till  the  roads  are  broken," 
he  replied. 

"  Can't !  "I  cried.  But  he  only  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders. 

Ten  o'clock  found  me  all  ready  for  a 
start.  After  walking  all  day  long,  just 
stopping  at  a  farm-house  for  a  meal,  I 
was  pushing  forward,  thoroughly  fag- 
ged out  by  such  unusual  exertion  and 
exercise,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  description  given  me  of  the 
road,  I  judged  that  I  was  about  three 
miles  from  my  destination  for  the 
night.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  moon  pierced  through  the 
shade  of  spruce  trees  that  lined  each 
side  of  the  road,  filling  the  path  before 
me  with  shadows  varied  and  grotesque. 
The  wind,  which  had  sprung  up  into  a 
gentle  breeze,  sighed  sadly  through  the 
trees,  coming  and  going  in  a  fitful  man- 
ner. No  sound  but  this  broke  the 
stillness ;  indeed  so  still  was  it  that  the 
creaking  and  soft  "  whish  "  of  my  snow- 
shoes,  slowly  dragged  along  by  wearied ' 
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feet,  seemed  to  be  the  echo  of  following 
footsteps,  and,  involuntarily,  with  suspi- 
cions eye,  I  would  look  over  my  shoul- 
der, expecting'  to  see,  I  knew  not  what. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
know  the  utter  loneliness  of  bemg  by 
one's  self  in  a  Canadian  forest  on  a  win- 
ter's night. 

I  tried  whistling  to  throw  off  my  nerv- 
ousness, but  to  no  effect.  The  whistle, 
through  want  of  breath  from  exertion, 
ended  in  a  nearly  soundless  gasp.  And 
this  sound  again,  although  I  knew  it 
was  caused  by  myself,  seemed  to  come 
from  a  distance,  and  brought  with  it  a 
suggestion  of  wolves. 

Suddenly  there  came  the  short,  sharp 
bark  of  a  dog. 

In  an  instant  all  my  fears  vanished, 
and  with  renewed  energy  I  pushed  for- 
ward. Ahead  was  a  clearing,  and  one 
of  those  quaint  and  very  old  stone 
houses — probably  built  by  some  of  the 
first  settlers. 

The  house  stood  back  from  the  road, 
in  an  open  space  of  some  few  acres, 
backed  by  the  dark,  dismal  wood  and  a 
snake-fence. 

Ahead  of  me  on  the  road  I  dis- 
tinguished clearly  the  figure  of  a  dog, 
evidently  the  author  of  the  bark  I  had 
heard.  His  long,  white  hair  gleamed 
in  the  moonbeams  like  silver.  I  can 
yet  see  in  my  imagination  the  bright, 
phosphorescent-like  light  of  his  eyes  as 
they  turned  towards  me. 

There  was  no  light  from  the  house, 
and,  as  I  approached,  the  dog  retreated 
over  the  snake-fence,  taking  up  his 
stand  on  the  cottage  doorstep. 

As  I  came  nearer  my  spirits  once 
more  dropped  to  zero.  The  place  was 
falling  to  pieces  and  evidently  devoid 
of  occupants.  The  dog  stood  in  the 
doorway.  I  whistled  to  him  and  used 
all  the  usual  terms  of  endearment  to 
attract  him  to  my  side,  but  he  made  no 
advances,  only  standing  there  monoton- 
ously wagging  his  bushy  tail,  and  every 
now  and  then  giving  tongue  to  another 
of  those  short,  sharp  barks  which  had 
at  first  attracted  my  attention.  I  left 
him,  disgusted  at  his  want  of  manners 
towards  strangers,  and  pushed  on  dis- 
couraged. I  looked  back  over  my 
shoulder  once  or  twice  to  see  if  he  was 
following,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
his  appearance. 

At  last  lights  gleamed  out  of  the  dark- 
ness  ahead,  and  I  emerged   from   the 


gloom  of  the  woods  into  a  large  clearing. 
There  stood  a  farm-house,  hazy  in  the 
moonlight,  with  its  long  array  of  barns, 
stables,  etc.,  the  smoke  lazily  curling  up 
from  its  chimney  into  the  cold,  clear 
sky,  and  the  ruddy  light  from  its 
window  speaking  of  warmth  and 
comfort  within.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  was  feasting  upon  a  substan- 
tial supper. 

My  host,  a  tall  man  of  herculean 
build,  with  sandy  hair,  long  beard,  and 
keen  blue  eyes,  showed  Scotch  ex- 
traction in  his  high  cheek-bones  and 
broad  accent.  He  sat  over  by  the 
stove,  contemplatively  mending  a  piece 
of  harness,  and  puffing  away  at  a  short 
clay  pipe. 

I  found  him  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, modest  in  his  opinions,  well 
read,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 
We  discussed  the  lumbering  prospects, 
the  farming  resources  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  etc.,  etc.  Then,  at  last, 
our  conversation  drifted  on  to  the  sub- 
ject of  my  day's  walk,  and  incidentally 
I  mentioned  the  old,  ruined  house,  and 
the  meeting  with  that  unfriendly  Pome- 
ranian dog. 

I  noticed  his  face  grew  more  serious, 
and  his  answers  to  my  inquiries  hap- 
hazard and  hardly  to  the  point, 

"That  was  no  dog  you  saw,"  he  said. 

"What!"  said  I,  "no  dog?  Why, 
man,  you  must  be  mistaken.  I  saw  him 
as  distinctly  as  I  now  see  you !" 

He  only  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"It  was  a  dog  once,"  he  said,  "ten 
years  ago,  but  it's  the  ghost  of  a  dog 
now." 

Could  anything  be  more  preposterous — 
the  ghost  of  a  dog  !  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing,  thought  I  ;  and  yet,  in  a 
moment  flashed  across  my  mind's  eye 
the  appearance  of  that  animal,  as  he 
stood  there  on  the  dismantled  doorstep 
of  that  lonely  building,  the  moon  pour- 
ing its  rays  down  upon  his  long,  white 
coat,  and  then,  those  uncanny  phos- 
phorescent,piercingeyes  staring  through 
bis  tangled  mane. 

■'Yes,"  my  host  continued,  "that  was 
a  dog  ten  years  ago,  but  he  died  then, 
and  he's  a  ghost  now.  Ah,  there  is  a 
queer  story  in  connection  with  that 
ghost  dog,  and  if  you'd  like  to  hear  it 
I'll  tell  it  to  you.  Mind,  I  don't  expect 
you  to  believe  it ;  few  do,  but  I  know  it 
to  be  true.  S'pose  you  don't  believe  in 
ghosts  ?    After   hearing  my  story  you 
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shall  judge   for   yourself  whether   that 
was  a  g-host  dog  or  not." 


After  this  introduction  he  related  the 
following  : 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  —  I  am  thirty- 
five  now — an  aunt  of  mine  who  owned 
this  property,  died,  leaving  it  to  me.  I 
then  came  up  here  for  the  first  time  to 
look  over  the  place,  and  although  it  had 
been  much  neglected,  it  had  the  making 
of  a  snug  little  property,  the  land  being 
first-rate.  I  determined  to  locate,  and 
with  a  younger  brother  of  mine  came  up 
here  to  live.  In  those  days  the  ruined 
house  you  passed  to-night  was  owned 
and  inhabited  by  an  old  man  named 
James  Meikle. 

He  had  been  there  since  the  earliest 
remembrances  of  any  one  living  on  the 
Tobeque,  and  had  owned  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  round  and  about. 
This  property  by  degrees  he  sold,  but 
what  became  of  the  money  gotten  by 
these  sales  no  one  knew;  he  never  seemed 
to  go  down  to  Andover,  our  nearest  vil- 
lage, the  only  place  from  which  he  could 
send  a  deposit  down  to  the  bank,  and  he 
got  the  reputation  of  having  fabulous 
wealth  hidden  away  in  that  old  house. 
Certainly  he  could  not  spend  much  on 
himself,  for  he  was  always  in  rags,  pick- 
ing up  any  old  thrown  -  off  scraps  of 
clothing  he  could  find,  and  patching 
these  into  garments  for  himself  as  best 
he  could.  Then,  as  for  food,  old  Meikle 
grew  a  few  vegetables  on  that  small 
patch  of  ground  in  front  of  his  house, 
and  these,  together  with  what  he  could 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  from  his  neighbors, 
formed  his  subsistence. 

I  soon  got  to  know  the  old  chap,  but 
could  never  get  any  conversation  out  of 
him  more  than  a  good-morning,  so  that  I 
remained  as  much  in  ignorance  about  the 
man  and  his  position  as  any  one  else. 
No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  had  ever  been 
in  his  cottage  ;  he  always  scrupulously 
barred  the  door  against  all  visitors.  In 
those  days  he  owned  that  white  dog  you 
saw  to-night,  a  surly  sort  of  animal 
enough,  ahvays  ready  to  sneak  up  be- 
hind you,  when  you  were  passing  and 
not  on  the  lookout,  grabbing  the  unwary 
by  the  leg,  after  the  manner  of  such 
curs. 

Ten  years  back  the  dog  died  ;  whether 
he  was  killed  or  not  on  account  of  these 
little  civilities  and  habits  of  snapping,  I 


can't  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  old 
man  took  the  loss  of  his  beast  very  much 
to  heart.  I  saw  him  myself,  happen- 
ing to  pass  at  the  time,  burying  the 
poor  remains  beneath  that  spruce  tree 
on  the  right  of  the  house,  with  many 
tears  and  lamentations. 

After  this  old  Meikle  kept  more  to 
himself  than  ever.  Sometimes  a  month 
at  a  time  would  elapse  between  the  in- 
tervals of  my  meeting  him,  though  I 
used  to  pass  his  house  almost  every  day. 

So  two  years  rolled  by,  the  old  man 
still  keeping  his  seclusion,  but  in  other 
respects,  as  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
him  told  me,  not  materially  changing  in 
appearance.  A  dirtier  old  "coon"  I 
never  saw  in  my  life.  His  face,  covered 
for  the  most  part  by  a  grizzled  and  mat- 
ted beard,  was  almost  as  black  as  an  In- 
dian's and  his  whole  appearance  utterly 
neglected  and  forlorn. 

One  night,  about  eight  years  ago,  I 
was  returning  from  Andover,  having 
been  down  to  sell  some  hay.  It  was 
winter,  and  the  roads  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. The  moon  shone  bright,  and  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  frosty  atmos- 
phere. The  horses,  knowing  they  were 
near  home,  got  along  at  a  splendid  pace, 
and  the  sleigh,  lightened  of  its  morning's 
load,  simply  flew  over  the  road's  frozen 
surface.  I  was  all  alone,  heartily  tired 
and  hungry  after  my  long  drive.  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
cozy  supper  awaiting  me  beside  a  warm 
stove.  Mary — that's  my  wife's  name — 
and  I  had  only  been  married  two  months. 
Just  as  we  came  out  of  the  woods  into 
Meikle's  clearance,  and  were  passing  his 
old  house,  what  was  my  surprise  to  see 
a  white  Pomeranian  dog  bound  over  the 
snake-fence  and  rush  to  the  heads  of  my 
team,  jumping  up  and  barking  furiously, 
as  if  in  an  attempt  to  stop  them.  The 
dog  was  an  exact  double  of  that  former- 
ly owned  by  Meikle,  which  as  I  told  you 
had  been  killed  two  years  before.  I 
thought  it  very  strange  at  the  moment, 
but  considered  that  the  old  man  must 
have  got  another  of  the  same  breed. 

The  horses  kept  on  trotting  as  fast  as 
ever,  being  accustomed  to  dogs,  and 
pawing  at  this  one  with  their  front 
hoofs  as  they  stepped  out. 

At  last,  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  and  stop  us  in  this  way, 
the  animal  came  around  to  the  side  of 
the  sleigh,  leaping  up  and  still  continu- 
ing to  bark,  looking  into  my  face  with 
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flashing,  intelligent  eyes,  and  saying  as 
plainly  as  a  dog  could  say,  that  he  had 
some  news  to  impart. 

I  thought  it  singular  and  pulled  up 
for  a  moment.  As  soon  as  the  horses 
came  to  a  stand  he  ceased  barking, 
trotted  a  few  yards  back  down  the  road, 
wagging  his  tail,  then  stopping,  looking 
around  as  if  expecting  me  to  follow  hirn. 
I  have  always  had  a  great  belief  in  the 
sagacity  of  animals,  dogs  in  particular, 
and  this  chap  showed  so  plainly  that 
he  wanted  me  to  return  the  way  I  had 
come,  I  determined  to  indulge  him  out 
of  mere  curiosity  to  see  what  he  was 
up  to.  So,  turning  the  horses,  I  drove 
down  towards  old  Meikle's  place.  The 
dog  trotting  on  ahead  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  now,  wagging  his  tail  vigor- 
ously, and  looking  around  every  now 
and  again  as  if  to  make  certain  that 
we  were  following. 

When  once  more  in  the  clearance  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  the 
cottage,  my  canine  guide  turned  sharp 
to  right,  bounded  over  the  snake-fence 
before  the  house  and — completely  dis- 
appeared. 

I  pulled  up  sharply,  looking  around 
in  vain  for  the  animal ;  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  How  he  could  so  mysteri- 
ously have  vanished  from  sight  was  al- 
together beyond  my  comprehension.  I 
got  down  and  carefully  examined  the 
snow  all  around  the  place,  but  not  a 
track  could  I  discover  on  its  light  sur- 
face. 

It  was  certainly  very  curious,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  felt  more  than 
startled,  if  not  actually  afraid.  The 
night,  as  I  said,  was  perfectly  calm,  the 
only  sound  that  disturbed  its  stillness 
was  the  panting  of  my  tired  horses  and 
the  throbbing  of  my  own  heart.  Try 
as  I  might  I  could  not  stop  its  fast  beat- 
ing, nor  conceal  from  myself  the  fact 
that  I  was  at  least  very  much  startled. 
No  light  shone  out  from  the  cottage, 
and  I  concluded  old  Meikle  must  be  in 
bed,  and  yet,  another  strange  thing  that 
struck  me  was  that  no  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  rickety  old  chimney. 

Could  Meikle  be  away?  I  certainly 
had  not  seen  him  for  over  a  month,  but 
as  I  said  just  now,  that  was  nothing 
unusual. 

I  shouted  his  name  at  the  top  of  my 
voice.  No  response,  only  the  sound  of 
my  own  re-echoed  through  the  woods 
and   died   away   softly  in  the  distance. 


Determining  to  return  next  day  and 
find  out  both  as  to  the  old  man  and 
<iog")  I  got  into  the  sleigh  and  turned  my 
horses'  heads  towards  home.  Hardly 
had  they  turned  when  the  most  an- 
guished howl  I  ever  heard  in  my  life 
arose  from  the  cottage,  and  echoing 
through  the  woods  gradually  died  away 
in  the  distance,  ending  in  a  wail  of 
abject  misery. 

The  horses  heard  it  too,  and,  terrified 
out  of  their  lives,  plunged  forward  and 
bolted,  never  stopping  until  they  had 
reached  the  door  of  their  stables. 

Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  shall  I  forget 
that  furious  gallop  through  the  shadows 
of  the  woods.  Thoroughly  unnerved  I 
attended  to  the  wants  of  the  horses, 
putting  them  into  their  stable  and  rub- 
bing them  down,  endeavoring  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  re-assure  them. 
Then,  having  given  the  beasts  their 
supper,  and  seen  that  all  was  snug  for 
the  night,  I  barred  the  door  and  went 
into  the  house.  My  wife  noticed  my 
pale  face  and  disturbed  manner,  but  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  tell  her  what 
had  occurred  till  I  had  to  some  extent 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  night. 

Next  morning  the  snow  was  falling 
gently  in  large  fiakes,  covering  as  it 
were  with  a  veil  the  landscape  around. 

My  brother  was  still  living  with  us 
then,  but  I  had  not  seen  him  the  night 
before.  He  laughed  at  the  whole  thing, 
saying  that  my  nerves  were  a  bit  un- 
strung by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and 
that  no  doubt  old  Meikle  had  a  new  dog 
which  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  as  for 
the  howl,  the  animal  was  just  begging 
to  be  let  into  the  cottage,  naturally  not 
wanting  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  all 
night,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  place, 
together  with  my  nervousness,  had  made 
me  imagine  that  this  brute's  howl  was 
unlike  any  other  dog's.  Finally,  as  to 
there  being  no  response  to  my  call,  old 
Meikle  was  in  the  first  place  deaf  and 
probably  never  heard  it,  and  in  the 
second  place  was  of  such  a  kind  as 
totally  to  disregard  it  if  he  had.  Then 
the  horses  got  tired  of  waiting,  bolted 
— and  I  imagined  the  rest. 

So  my  brother  Andrew  explained  it 
away.  But  I  myself  thought  otherwise, 
and  at  length  persuaded  him  to  agree 
to  accompany  me  to  Meikle's  place. 
After  breakfast  we  started  on  foot,  the 
snow  still  falling,  though  lightly,  and  the 
day  warm  with  a  probability  of  brighter 
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weather  later  on,  betokened  by  the 
broken  state  of  the  clouds.  A  southerly 
wind  blew  gently  through  the  woods, 
murmuring  among  the  branches,  the 
foliage  was  covered  with  a  soft  coating 
of  the  clinging  snow,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  bird  or  a  squirrel  with  sharp 
little  "chirp"  in  striking  against  the 
boughs  would  send  down  a  shower  as 
of  white  feathers,  leaving  the  branch 
trembling  and  dripping  green  in  the 
soft  light.  Andrew  chatted  away  gayly, 
laughing  at  what  he  called  my  "vain 
imaginings"  of  the  night  before  ;  but  I 
remained  silent,  foreboding  I  knew  not 
what. 

At  last  we  arrived,  and  saw  the  walls 
of  the  building  standing  out  through  the 
snow.  We  climbed  the  fence  in  front,  and 
knee-deep  in  snow  made  our  way  up  to 
the  door.  Here  we  knocked  loudly,  but  no 
answer  greeted  us  from  within.  We 
waited,  then  again  and  again  hammered 
a  summons  on  the  wooden  panel,  but  no 
one  responded. 

We  tried  the  latch,  but  the  door  was 
locked.  I  climbed  up  to  the  window-sill 
and  attempted  to  look  in,  but  a  piece  of 
sacking  hung  on  the  inside  obscured  the 
view,  the  same  with  the  window  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door. 

At  last  we  gave  up  our  attempts  on 
the  front  of  the  house  and  went  around 
to  the  back,  fully  determined  to  run  the 
risk  of  forcing  an  entrance.  At  the  back 
there  was  one  solitary  window,  open,  and 
the  sacking  which  covered  this  moved 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  swayed 
by  the  light  wind.  On  examination  we 
discovered  one  pane  of  glass  broken  in 
its  frame,  and  to  the  jarred  fragments 
still  remaining  in  the  putty  a  small  piece 
of  cloth  adhered. 

Here,  then,  was  our  chance  of  gaining 
an  entrance.  I  noticed  that  Andrew 
rather  hung  back,  and  I  certainly  did 
not  like  going  in  first.  For  aught  we 
could  tell,  Meikle  inside  might  take  us 
for  robbers,  and  use  his  old  flint-lock 
musket.  I  had  sometimes  seen  him 
shooting  birds  around  his  garden  in 
summer-time. 

We  listened — not  a  sound  within.  At 
last  curiosity  overcame  prudence,  and  I 
drew  aside  the  sacking  and  looked  in. The 
room  was  small,  faintly  lighted,  and  ap- 
parently w'ithout  the  least  bit  of  furni- 
ture. Here  and  there  the  rough  board- 
ing of  the  floor  was  pulled  up,  and  a  door 
opposite  to  the  window,  closed,  evidently 


lead  into  another  apartment.  Slowly 
and  cautiously,  followed  by  Andrew,  I 
crept  in.  Cautiously  we  picked  our  way 
over  the  gaps  in  the  flooring  to  the  door 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  here  again 
paused  and  listened,  but,  re-assured  by 
the  stillness  of  the  farther  room,  I  opened 
it.  At  first  nothing  could  be  made  out, 
owing  to  the  darkness,  but  after  a  time 
I  could  see  what  might  be  a  bed,  a  table 
and  a  chair.  Slowly  moving  to  the 
window,  my  foot  slipped  on  something 
soft  and  I  fell  on  my  hands  and  knees. 

At  this  moment  Andrew  tore  down  the 
sacking  which  covered  the  casement. 

A  cold,  dim  light  stole  in — and  I  see 
him  now,  in  my  mind's  eye,  standing 
there  with  staring  eyes,  gazing  down  at 
something  just  behind  me.  Good  God  ! 
as  I  looked  around  what  a  sight  met  my 
eye.  Lying  there  on  the  floor  at  my 
back  was  a  human  form,  both  arms 
thrown  behind  its  head,  surrounded  by 
a  dark  pool  of  blood.  Terrified,  I  rose 
to  my  feet,  and  there  I  saw  the  figure 
once  more  of  that  white  dog  standing  in 
the  doorway,  as  if  to  cut  off  our  retreat. 
His  eyes,  ablaze  with  that  unearthly  fire, 
seemed  to  pierce  my  very  soul. 

Still  looking  at  him,  fascinated  by 
those  luminous  orbs,  his  form  gradually, 
very  gradually,  died  away  from  sight, 
and  a  blast  as  of  a  piercing  wind  chilled 
me  through  and  through.  Spasmodi- 
cally I  turned  my  gaze  again  towards  the 
face  of  that  form  on  the  floor,  and  recog- 
nized the'features  of  old  Meikle.  A  dark 
stain  marked  the  side  of  his  cheek  from 
the  forehead  downwards,  and  now  I 
could  distinguish  the  gleaming  blade  of 
an  axe,  with  its  long  handle  upraised, 
embedded  in  the  skull. 

The  fingers  of  his  hands  were  en- 
tangled in  his  blood-matted  hair,  in  a  last 
death  agony. 

Andrew  stood  at  the  window  like  a 
statue,  his  features  frozen  into  an  ex- 
pression of  horror.  Then  with  uncer- 
tain footsteps  I  moved  towards  the  door 
leading  out  to  the  road,  and  finding  the 
key  in  the  lock  turned  it  and  threw  it 
open.  The  familiar  sound  of  my  voice 
seemed  once  more  to  awaken  my  broth- 
er to  his  senses,  and  with  one  bound  he 
was  by  my  side,  out  in  the  daylight  and 
'neath  the  still  falling  snow. 

Both  of  us  were  overcome  by  this  aw- 
ful scene.  Certainly  a  murder  had  been 
committed,  and  we  concluded  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  straight 
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down  to  Andover  and  there  report  the 
affair  to  the  authorities.  Of  course,  as 
we  would  have  to  be  gone  all  night,  the 
facts  must  be  concealed  from  my  wife, 
as  she  and  the  servant  girl  would  be 
alone  and  terribly  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  their  close  proximity  to  that  scene  of 
blood  with  its  attendant  dog  spirit.  Hav- 
ing so  arranged  for  our  future  course  of 
action,  we  were  about  to  start  for  home, 
both  equally  determined  not  to  enter 
that  cottage  again  on  any  account,  when 
once  more  the  quietude  was  broken  by 
that  awful  howl  I  had  heard  the  night 
before.  In  an  instant  I  was  over  the 
fence  and  by  Andrew's  side. 

The  match  dropped  from  his  hands, 
and  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  his  feet  hard- 
ly seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  as  he  dis- 
appeared up  the  road  into  the  woods  in 
rapid  flight.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  was 
not  long  after  him. 

The  air  was  full  of  that  terrible  cry  ; 
and  for  months  afterwards  I  would  wake 
at  night,  sit  up  in  bed  and  listen,  imagin- 
ing that  I  heard  those  anguishec'i  ivails 
coming  again  through  the  stillness. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  The 
same  day  Andrew  and  myself  drove 
down  to  Andover,  going  by  a  back  road 
five  miles  out  of  our  way  to  avoid  that 
cottage,  for  neither  of  us  would  face  the 
possibilities  we  might  encounter  in  pass- 
ing it. 

The  Andover  people  sent  up  a  couple 
of  constables,  and  a  detective  soon  put 
in  an  appearance  from  St.  John. 

They  discovered,  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  poor  old  man  was  murdered — 
a  thing  Andrew  and  I  could  have  told 
them  from  the  first ;  but  you  know  what 
the  police  are.  The  whole  place  had 
been  ransacked,  the  flooring  torn  up, 
hearthstone  lifted,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing turned  upside  down,  in  a  search 
for  his  supposed  hidden  treasure.  The 
body  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  Pom- 
eranian dog,  under  the  spruce  tree,  and 
although  by  means  of  that  piece  of 
cloth  which  I  told  you  we  noticed  on  the 
jagged  edge  of  the  window-sill,  and 
which  the  police  would  never  have  seen 
had  not  Andrew  pointed  it  out  to  them, 
a  man  was  traced  to  Woodstock,  yet 
there  all  clew  was  lost,  and  the  perpetra- 
tor of  this  awful  deed  has  never  yet  been 
discovered.  Nor  was  there  any  store  of 
wealth  found  in  the  cottage,  which  was 
carefully  searched,  so  that  if  there  really 
had  been  any,  the  murderer  must  have 


come   upon   it,  and   carried  off   his-  ill- 
gotten  gains  with  him. 

Thus  my  host  ended  his  story.  "  But," 
said  I,  "  did  none  of  the  people  engaged 
on  the  inquiry  and  around  the  cottage 
see  anything  of  that  dog?" 

"Ah,"  he  replied  hastily,  "  I  forgot  to 
tell  you.  When  we  were  burying  poor 
old  Meikle's  remains,  and  had  lowered 
the  coffin  into  the  grave,  filled  up  the 
hole  with  earth  and  turned  away,  the 
burial  service  being  over,  it  was  evening, 
and  six  of  us  were  doing  the  work, 
suddenly  Mr.  Sturder,  the  parson  from 
Andover,  happening  to  look  back,  said, 
*  Who  owns  that  dog  over  there  ? ' 

"  We  all  turned  aroimd,  and  there  sure 
enough  was  the  white  Pomeranian, 
standing  on  the  freshly  turned  sods  and 
looking  towards  us.  Those  phosphores- 
cent, glowing  orbs  that  I  so  well  remem- 
ber fixed  upon  our  little  party — there  is 
no  earthly  fire  with  which  you  can  com- 
pare that  light.  And  as  our  gaze  was 
still  riveted,  dimmer  and  dimmer  grew 
the  brightness  of  those  eyes,  and  more 
and  more  shadowy  that  white  figure  till  it 
had  totally  disappeared.  With  a  shiver 
we  turned  aside,  and  as  our  little  party 
wound  its  way  through  the  darkening 
woods  to  my  house,  you  may  be  sure  we 
kept  very  close  together  and  repeatedly 
cast  anxious  glances  behind  us  as  I  nar- 
rated to  them  the  story  of  my  experi- 
ences with  the  dog,  hitherto  concealed 
by  Andrew  and  myself,  for  fear  of  the 
ridicule  of  our  hearers.  Since  then  never 
again,  although  the  dog  is  often  seen  by 
strangers  like  yourself,  and  frequently 
by  those  living  around  here,  has  that 
agonized  howl  been  heard. 

"  For  my  part,  I  think  that  the  faithful 
animal,  true  even  after  death  to  its 
master,  having  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
light  that  awful  crime,  now  rests  more 
content.  If  the  perpetrator  of  the  dark 
deed  shall  once  again  pass  by,  who  can 
say  what  may  happen  ? " 

And  as  my  host  ceased  speaking,  a 
silence  fell  upon  us,  the  old  clock  still 
ticked  on  with  its  monotonous  stroke, 
and  the  sleeping  infant's  regular  breath- 
ing came  soft  and  hushed  to  our  ears. 
The  red  glow  from  the  coals  shone  out 
brightly  through  the  stove  door,  and  the 
lamp  after  one  or  two  spasmodic  flickers 
o^  light  left  us  nearly  in  darkness.  We 
relighted  our  pipes  for  a  last  whiff  ere 
going  to  bed,  our  minds  too  full  of  that 
story  to  speak. 
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ONLY  a  "  tell-tale  mirror  " — other- 
wise '■'■  a  busybody  " —  set  at  a 
tantalizing  angle  outside  the 
window!  Its  office  is  espionage 
pure  and  simple  ;  for  of  the  passersby 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  do  not  know 
what  this  plain  black  box-like  device  is, 
and,  as  a  result,  it  performs  its  little  role 
all  unsuspected,  witnessing  and  repeat- 
ing in  pantomime  the  little  incidents  of 
the  neighborhood. 

The  avenue  is  a  pretty  one — gravel 
driveways,  asphalt  sidewalks  shaded  by 
rows  of  trees  and  bordered  by  naijrow 
strips  of  grass  streetward ;  on  either 
side  comfortable  houses,  whose  windows 
seem    to    lift  rather    supercilious   eye- 


brows from  their  privacy  of  shrubbery 
and  trees.  One  end  of  the  avenue  leads 
into  the  business  heart  of  the  city,  the 
other  coquets  with  the  country  and 
thinks  it  knows  all  about  farming.  Not 
far  away,  and  just  in  line  with  the 
naughty  spying  mirror,  stands  a  cottage, 
one  of  the  loveliest,  coziest  city  homes 
imaginable,  its  high  gables  nearly  hid- 
den by  two  great  lindens,  and  its  lawn 
green  as  hydrant  can  make  it,  with  great 
bunches  of  roses  growing  here  and  there. 

An  elderly,  tall,  white-haired  gentle- 
man ;  a  beautiful  girl,  brown  -  haired, 
gray-eyed,  neither  tall  nor  short,  always 
unimpeachably  but  simply  dressed,  and 
their  servants,  occupy  the  house.  These 
the.  mirror  has  seen  passing  in  and  out 
a  hundred  times,  father  and  daughter 
usually  together,  he  with  old-time  gal- 
lantry giving  her  his  arm,  she  trying 
prettily  to  keep  step  with  his  uncon- 
sciously long  stride. 

It  is  springtime  ;  the  maples  along  the 
street,  the  trees  in  the  yards,  the  shrub- 
bery and  grass  on  the  lawns — all  are 
beautifully  fresh,  and  the  morning  sun- 
light glints  back  from  a  million  dewy 
facets.  Even  a  catbird  mingles  his 
song  now  and  then  with  the  rather  sub- 
dued noise  of  city  life.  Sometimes  a 
wheelman  trundles  by  noiselessly  on  his 
pneumatic,  or  tinkles  his  imperative  bell 
at  a  pedestrian.  One  of  them  especially 
rides  up  and  down  the  avenue  much 
more  frequently  than  the  mirror  thinks 
necessary.  Twice  a  day,  often  four 
times,  he  rolls  along  the  street,  going  to 
the  city  in  the  morning,  returning  to  the 
country  at  night.  He  might  have  taken 
another  route  once  in  a  while  for  variety's 
sake  !  The  mirror  noticed  that  when  this 
particular  wheelman  is  reflected  in  one 
of  its  sections,  a  certain  pretty  face  is 
usually  reflected  in  the  other.  "  The 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 
equal,"  it  says  to  itself. 

The  lady  of  the  cottage  meets  him 
time    and  again,  and    he    always   cour- 
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teously  leaves  the  sidewalk,  jumping  the 
curbstone,  to  give  her  undisputed  right 
of  way.  Naturally  she  takes  some  notice 
of  him,  and  it  is  not  very  long  before 
the  mirror  sees  her  smile,  while  he 
lifts  his  hat  as  they  pass  near  the  cot- 
tage. 

In  this  rather  distant  and  intangible 
fashion  they  became  quite  well  ac- 
quainted, just  as  people  in  the  city  will, 
when  they  meet  every  day,  show  each 
other  some  courtesy  and  pass  on.  Had 
either  remained  long  away  the  other 
would  have  missed  the  presence,  would 
have  wondered  for  a  while  and  then 
forgotten.  Thus  things  went  along  for 
some  time,  until  one  morning  the  gentle- 
man and  the  lady  of  the  cottage  came 
out  dressed  for  a  walk,  she  looking 
exceedingly  pretty  in  sailor  hat  and 
blouse,  and  he  obviously  very  proud  of 
her.  Plainly  they  were  bent  upon  a 
ramble  along  the  country  roads.  The 
day  v/as  almost  perfect  ;  it  had  rained 
during  the  night,  but  now  the  sun  was 
shining  and  a  fresh  breeze  was  busily 
drying  up  the  last  vestiges  of  the  show- 
ers. It  was  a  day  that  makes  people  feel 
kindly  toward  themselves  and  even  to- 
ward their  neighbors. 

Wheelmen  rolled  along  toward  the 
city,  tinkling  their  bells  as  they  came, 
compelling  the  pedestrians,  among  them 
father  and  daughter,  to  step  out  of  the 
way  again  and  again.  Once  or  twice  he 
turned  his  face,  looking  after  the  riders 
with  a  fine  contempt.  He  spoke  to  the 
lady  and  she  nodded  her  head.  Evi- 
dently they  commented  upon  the  un- 
mannerly men.  Hitherto  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  the  courteous  wheeler  had 
never  met,  and  the  mirror,  looking 
down  the  avenue,  wondered  where  the 
young  man  was  loitering  away  his  op- 
portunity this  fine  morning. 

Away  down  the  road,'  pedaling  fu- 
riously (for  he  was  late),  he  hove  in  sight 
at  last.  Father  and  daughter,  walking 
toward  him  briskly,  also  saw  him  com- 
ing. They  were  soon  close  together. 
Then,  with  a  graceful  sweep  the  ma- 
chine curved  out  of  the  way,  leaped  the 
curb,  the  rider  lifted  his  hat,  bowed  low 
over  the  handle-bars  and  sped  on.  He 
was  the  modern  knight,  riding  the  steel- 
built  wheel  instead  of  the  steel-clad 
warhorse. 

Unconsciously  the  old  gentleman  also 
lifted  his  hat,  acknowledging  the  cour- 
tesy which  he  had  not  expected,  while 


the  daughter  nodded  and  smiled  a 
pleased  "  Good  morning." 

This  .smile  made  the  cyclist  very 
happy — so  happy  that  he  nearly  ran  over 
a  newsboy  right  under  the  mirror's  eye, 
and  when  the  boy  made  some  resentful 
remark  the  young  man  dismounted, 
pulled  out  his  pocketbook,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  his  heart  bought  every  paper 
the  boy  had. 

What  took  place  between  father  and 
daughter  on  their  walk,  how  she  ex- 
plained her  recognition  of  the  young 
man  (for  of  course  there  must  have 
been  an  explanation),  the  mirror  does 
not  know,  since  it  can  only  look  down 
the  street;  but  a  few  days  later  the  old 
gentleman  stood  at  the  cottage  gate  as 
the  wheelman  rode  home  from  his  day's 
work  and  both  lifted  their  hats.  The 
acquaintanceship  was  growing. 

After  that  the  wheel  was  always  in  a 
great  hurry  before  and  after  passing  the 
cottage,  but  wonderfully  slow  in  pass- 
ing that  domicile,  and  the  mirror  began 
to  suspect  the  young  man  of  strategy. 

Little  by  little  the  pleasant  comedy 
grew,  slower  and  slower  the  wheel 
moved  in  finding  its  way  past,  until  one 
fine  day  it  stopped  altogether  and  the 
rider  dismounted  to  tighten  some  part 
of  his  machine.  As  it  happened,  father 
and  daughter  were  outside,  and  he  step- 
ped to  the  gate  and  out  of  it  to  have  a 
look  at  the  contrivance.  She  timidly 
followed.  Then  they  talked  and  laughed, 
became  confidential  over  tangent  spokes 
and  ball  bearings,  just  as  people  will 
whenever  they  begin   to   talk   bicycle. 

The  leaves  of  the  linden  trees  flut- 
tered with  astonishment,  the  catbird 
lost  a  bar  in  his  song,  the  well-bred 
windows  opposite  seemed  to  lift  their 
eyebrows  higher,  and  the  lawn-sprink- 
ler squirmed  all  over  the  lawn  with 
excitement  over  this  unconventional 
occurrence.  But  it  was  not  the  last 
time  they  saw  it.  It  even  happened 
that  the  young  man  entered  the  gate 
and  was  shown  the  wonderful  roses  that 
grew  on  the  place.  Then  the  artful 
youth  developed  the  same  taste  for 
flowers,  had  read  the  same  authors,  and 
held  the  same  catholic  tastes  as  the 
elder  man.  They  found  they  knew 
people  in  common.  What  could  be 
more  agreeable  ?  So  from  the  garden 
the  young  man  was  brought  into  the 
parlor. 

Many  an  evening  after  that  the  wheel 
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leaned  against  the  fence  outside,  wait- 
ing for  its  owner,  and  when  he  ap- 
peared, father  and  daughter  often  came 
with  him  as  far  as  the  gate,  she  to  look 
at  the  patient  steel  horse,  and  wish  that 
she  could  ride  one.  Bicycles  are  so 
fascinating ! 

Midsummer  came  and  with  it  a  lady's 
wheel.  For  a  week  at  least,  every  night, 
there  was  subdued  laughter  on  the  ave- 
nue, glimpses  of  skirts  and  wheels  much 
mixed  in  the  darkness,  two  male  voices, 
one  young,  one  old,  and  at  last,  on  a 
line,  moonlit  night,  the  mirror  saw  the 


young  woman  and  the  young  man  ride 
down  the  avenue  abreast  on  wheels. 

Now,  you  may  often  see  these  two 
riding  together  of  an  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, while  every  morning  its  bell  rings 
its  greeting  and  never  fails  to  bring  a 
joyous  smile  to  the  lady's  face,  who 
would  not  willingly  miss  being  at  the 
gate  when  the  wheel  rolls  by.  The 
father  believes  a  bicycle  to  be  a  great 
institution,  and  one  cyclist  the  most  per- 
fect gentleman  in  the  world.  They  say 
that  the  wheelman's  club  has  been  in- 
vited to  a  wedding  in  October. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  NORTH  LAND. 
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'HIS  sort  of  thing  is  becoming 
decidedly  monotonous.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  Dan  ?  " 

Dan — a  large,  shaggy  dog,  of  no  breed 
in  particular,  with  nothing  in  the  way 
of  looks  to  recommend  him  but  a  pair 
of  gentle,  intelligent,  brown  eyes  — 
raised  his  head  from  his  forepaws  and, 
looking  into  my  face,  wagged  his  rough 
stub  of  a  tail.  At  the  time  of  this  story 
Dan  was  a  good,  all-round  dog. 

"This  sort  of  thing,"  referred  to 
above,  was  a  regular  howling  blizzard 
which  had  raged,  without  a  moment's 
cessation,  from  the  morning  of  the  i8th 
December  till  about  3  p.  m.  of  the  20th, 
when  I  addressed  the  above  remark  to 
my  fidiis  achates,  Dan. 

"  It  can't  last  much  longer,  and  storm 
or  no  storm,  Dan,  we  will  have  to  make 
a  move  to-morrow.  There's  that  old 
scoundrel,  Boney  Kee-osh,  to  look  after." 

Dan  knew  Boney  Kee-osh  as  well  as 
I  did;  so  at  the  mention  of  his  name  he 
sighed  deeply,  puckered  up  his  forehead 
m  a  thoughtful  frown,  and,  cocking  his 
wise  old  head  on  one  side,  waited  with 
evident  interest  for  me  to  proceed. 

I  wouldn't  trust  that  oily-tongued 
lump  of  deceit  as  far  as  I  could  throw  a 
bull  by  the  tail. 

Now  I  knew,  and  Dan  knew,  that  old 
Boney  was  a  most  uninitigated  scamp, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  and  I  would  not 
have  been  surprised  had  Dan  replied, 
"  I  always  told  you  so,"  for  he  always 
had  told  me  so  in  his  own  fashion. 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  my  pipe,  and  strolled  over  to  the 


window  for  a  peep  at  the  weather.  It 
certainly  was  not  more  than  a  peep,  for 
I  had  to  scratch  away  the  frost,  which 
lay  thick  on  the  panes,  before  I  could 
see  anything  at  all.  And  what  I  did  see 
was  simply  this  :  little  stretches  of 
Manitou-igg  Lake  —  on  the  shore  of 
which  my  shanty  stood — through  the 
rifts  of  whirling  snow  which  drove  past 
in  great  white  curtains.  Of  the  three 
wigwams  on  the  point,  some  hundred 
yards  distant  I  could  catch  a  moment's 
glimpse  through  the  white  tempest's 
rush.  They  looked  like  conical  snow- 
drifts. The  smoke  tore  from  the  hole 
in  the  top  in  a  smother  of  driving  snow. 
That  was  about  all  I  could  see.  The 
red  pine  clump  on  the  bluff,  a  little  to  the 
south,  was  quite  invisible  in  the  storm. 

"  'Twould  be  as  much  as  a  man's  life 
were  worth  to  cross  to  Gros  Cap  to- 
day," I  muttered,  thinking  of  the  com- 
fortable post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mi- 
chipocoten,  and  the  boys  sitting  snugly 
round  the  big  stove  yarning  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  gale. 

Dan  gave  a  little  whining  bark  and 
ran  to  the  door. 

"  Anybody  coming,  old  boy  ? " 

He  wagged  his  tail  and  looked  that 
he  thought  as  nauch. 

The  outlook  was  distinctly  gloomy. 
I  returned  to  my  chair.  Dan  lay  down 
at  the  door  with  his  nose  at  the  crack, 
and  sniffed. 

I  was  camping  on  the  shore  of  Mani- 
tou-igg to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Hon.  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  whose 
service  I  was  employed,  my  work  being 
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tc  hunt  up  the  different  Indians  at  their 
winter  camps  and  see  that  no  peddling 
trader  was  trying  to  steal  a  march  on  us. 

Suddenly  Dan  jumped  back  from  his 
position  at  the  door  with  a  quick  bark. 
The  next  instant  it  was  pushed  open 
and  the  figure  of  an  Indian  entered, 
slamming  it  to  behind  him.  He  let  a 
pack  which  he  carried  slip  to  the 
ground,  stood  his  long  gun  in  the  cor- 
ner, gave  himself  a  shake  much  as  Dan 
w^ould  have  done,  and  with  a  grunt  of 
recognition  pulled  the  deerskin  mitten 
from  the  strong,  thin  hand  and  held  it 
out  to  me. 

I  could  see  his  white  teeth  shining  in 
the  gloom  as  he  grinned  broadly,  and 
as  he  shook  my  hand  I  could  see,  too, 
that  his  cheeks  were  both  frozen. 

"  Op-pe-chee  kis-si-no  !  "  (very  cold) 
he  remarked.  "  Yes,  Ahmeek,"  I  re- 
sponded, in  the  Chippewa  dialect,  "  I 
should  imagine  so  by  the  look  of  your 
face." 

He  put  up  his  hand,  touched  his  cheek 
and  grinned. 

"  Frozen  ? "  he  asked,  looking  at  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

Going  out  of  doors  again,  he  doctored 
them  up  with  a  little  snow,  and  a  few 
moments  later  returned.  Ahmeek  was 
an  old  friend  of  Dan  and  myself.  After 
smoking  and  chatting  for  a  time,  he 
came  to  the  real  object  of  his  visit — the 
sale  of  his  furs.  Having  struck  a  bar- 
gain to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  he  re- 
filled his  pipe,  and,  seating  himself  near 
the  stove,  began  again  to  smoke,  but 
shortly  broke  silence  again  by  saying  : 

"A  herd  of  caribou  passed  over 
Stoney  Portage  this  morning,  going 
north." 

"  Big  herd  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Ten,"  he  replied.  "  I  followed  their 
trail  to  the  foot  of  a  hill  about  a  mile 
from  the  portage." 

"  I  want  to  see  old  Boney  to-morrow, 
if  possible,"  I  said.  "  We  might  go  after 
the  caribou  the  next  day  if  you  like." 

Ahmeek  gave  a  grunt. 

"  Boney  Kee-osh,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  will  stay  where  he  is  as 
long  as  his  tea  lasts.  And  the  Narrows 
won't  run  away." 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  first 
faint  streak  of  dawn  touched  the  east- 
ern sky,  we  left  the  little  shanty  on  the 
shore  of  Manitou-igg,  with  Dan  to  keep 
guard,  and  started  up  the  lake.  Over- 
head the  moon,  her  silver  crescent  pal- 


ing, shone  in  all  her  perfect  loveliness. 
The  myriad  stars  sparkled  with  a  cold 
brilliancy  in  that  deep  northern  sky. 
The  cypress-covered  hills  looked  black 
as  ebony  against  the  fair  white  cover- 
ing which  stretched  o'er  lake  and  barren 
shore.  No  sound,  save  the  creak,  creak 
of  our  snowshoes,  came  to  break  the 
solemn  wonder  of  that  silence.  The 
wind  in  gentle  gusts  blew  the  powdery 
snow  against  our  checks,  which  were 
beginning  to  glow  with  the  stirring  ex- 
ercise of  tramping. 

It  was  a  good  two  hours'  walk  to 
Stoney  Portage,  where  Ahmeek  had 
seen  the  caribou  tracks,  and  long  ere 
we  arrived  there  the  white  streak  had 
broadened,  deepened  and  brightened, 
till  the  glorious  sun  himself,  like  a  ball 
of  liquid  fire,  appeared,  gilding  the 
dark  hilltops,  throwing  long  shafts  of 
light  down  the  white  stretches  of  the 
lake,  paling  the  envious  moon  to  a  sickly 
shade. 

From  the  portage  we  took  a  direct 
line  for  the  hill  where  Ahmeek  had 
tracked  the  caribou  the  day  before. 
When  we  arrived  at  its  foot  the  work  of 
still-hunting  began  in  earnest. 

Ahmeek  drew  his  gun  from  its  cover, 
carefully  examining  the  rifle,  which  he 
recapped.  I  followed  suit.  This  was 
before  breech-loaders  came  into  com- 
mon use  in  the  company.  The  gun  I 
carried  was  a  light  double-barreled  i6- 
bore,  and  up  to  80  or  100  yards  as  good 
as  any  rifle  I  have  ever  used  since. 

Then  fastening  some  strips  of  cotton 
rag  I  had  in  my  pocket  for  the  purpose, 
round  the  strings  of  my  snowshoes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  omi- 
nous creak — Ahmeek  doing  the  same — I 
felt  prepared  for  any  hunting  emer- 
gency. 

Ahmeek  led  the  way  toward  the  hill- 
top, pausing  every  moment  to  listen, 
and  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up  told  me  to  wait  while  he  went  on  a 
little  way  to  explore. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

''  They  have  been  feeding  there  this 
morning,"  he  said ;  "  their  tracks  are 
not  an  hour  old." 

He  broke  a  twig  from  a  second- 
growth  birch  and  chewed  it  thought- 
fully. 

"  Have  they  gone  far,  do  you  sup- 
pose?" I  inquired. 

Ahmeek  shook  his  head — then  added : 

"  There's  a  hill  about  a  mile  to  the 
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south  with  plenty  of  white  moss  (lichen) 
on  the  rocks.  We'll  find  them  there." 
Then  slinging  his  gun  over  his  shoul- 
der, "Come,"  he  said,  and  started  at  a 
brisk  trot  down  the  hillside.  In  the  ce- 
dar swamp  at  its  foot  we  seated  our- 
selves on  a  log  for  a  cold  luncheon  of 
hard-tack  and  frozen  pork,  and  without 
waiting  for  our  customary  noonday- 
smoke,  pushed  on  again. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  brought 
us  to  the  shore  of  one  of  the  long  bays 
of  Dog  Lake,  which  stretch  in  great 
spidery  arms  inland. 

I  was  pushing  my  way  through  the 
tangled  undergrowth  which  lined  the 
shore,  when  Ahmeek  touched  me  lightly 
on  the  shoulder  with  that  soul-stirring 
word,  pronounced  in  low,  guttural  tones, 
"  Adick  !  "  (caribou). 

His  coal-black  eyes  glowed  with  the 
hunter's  fire.  A  smile  lighted  the  dark, 
swarthy  face.  His  lean  figure  was 
drawn  to  its  full  height,  his  left  hand 
holding  the  barrel  of  his  long  gun,  the 
butt  resting  in  the  snow  behind  him. 
His  right  hand,  stretched  to  the  full 
length  of  his  sinewy  arm,  pointed  across 
the  glittering  dazzle  of  snow. 

Stooping  forward,  I  peered  through 
the  interlaced  branches.  Sure  enough, 
there  were  the  caribou  ! 

One — two — three — I  counted  ten  of 
them,  in  a  long  line,  Indian  file,  leisurely 
crossing  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  the 
hill  Ahmeek  had  spoken  of,  which  lay  a 
half  mile  farther  on  to  the  south. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  disap- 
peared in  the  woods  on  the  other  side, 
giving  them  a  good  half  hour's  grace, 
so  that  they  might  get  well  away  from 
the  lake  shore.  We  stepped  boldly  out 
on  the  ice  and  started  once  more  for  the 
hill.  It  was  about  half-past  two  when 
we  arrived  there,  and  skirting  around  it 
to  the  east  side  so  that  the  wind,  which 
was  from  the  west,  would  blow  from 
them  to  us,  we  cautiously  began  the 
ascent. 

Then  the  glorious  excitement  of  the 
chase  came  upon  me.  I  could  hear  my 
heart  beat  in  the  stillness.  The  blood 
seemed  to  mount  to  my  brain,  with  a 
feeling  as  though  my  hair  was  bristling 
on  end.  In  the  dark  face  before  mine 
there  was  a  look  of  fatal  quiet,  the  ex- 
citement alone  showing  in  the  quick, 
watchful  eyes. 

The  smallest  creaking  of  a  snowshoe, 
the  slightest  snapping  of  a  twig  would 


scare  the  timid  game  upon  that  barren 
hilltop,  now  so  close  before  us.  But  no 
such  sound  wafted  the  dread  tidings. 
Softly  as  a  cat  Ahmeek  advanced,  and 
softly  I  followed  after. 

Fifty  feet  ahead  lay  the  trunk  of  a  tall 
pine,  and  beyond  this  was  the  little 
natural  clearing  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  always  to  be  found  in  the  cari- 
bou districts,  where  the  rock,  covered 
with  lichen,  comes  so  near  the  surface 
as  to  afford  even  the  hardy  cypress  in- 
sufficient nourishment  for  its  twisted 
roots. 

Dropping  on  our  faces,  we  wormed 
ourselves  to  the  back  of  the  pine  log. 

My  heart  was  now  thumping  in  my 
side,  with  a  noise  in  my  ears  like  a  high- 
pressure  steam-engine. 

Silently  we  drew  the  covers  from  our 
guns,  cocked  them,  and  rose  to  our  knees, 
so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  barren. 

And  there,  not  forty  yards  away,  stood 
a  fine  bull  caribou,  broadside  on,  quickly 
pulling  down  some  hanging  moss  from 
a  dead  spruce.  By  his  side  two  fat 
cows  were  lying,  while  a  little  farther  to 
the  left  were  the  rest  all  bunched  to- 
gether, feeding  on  the  savory  lichen. 

Ahmeek  pointed  at  the  buck,  telling 
me  to  fire  at  him.  Then  quickly  passing 
his  mitten  along  the  barrel  of  his  weap- 
on, to  wipe  any  dust  from  the  surface, 
he  leveled  at  one  among  the  herd. 

Of  his  proceedings  I  saw  no  more  for 
the  time  being  ;  but  turning  my  atten- 
tion on  the  sleek  shoulder  of  the  buck, 
rested  my  elbow  on  my  knee  and  took  a 
careful  aim.  For  a  second  the  two  bar- 
rels were  motionless  as  the  rocks  around. 

Then  with  a  crash  that  roused  the 
echoes  of  those  silent  hills  the  two  re- 
ports rang  out  as  one. 

One  single  instant  that  noble  herd 
stood  as  though  spellbound.  Their 
gentle  eyes,  all  filled  with  a  dumb  terror, 
turned  on  us.  Then  the  beautiful  limbs 
became  replete  again  with  energy. 

With  a  sidelong  leap  they  were  off — 
off,  with  a  swirl  of  snow  kicked  up  over 
their  dun  sides,  to  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
but  not  before  my  second  barrel  sent 
its  message  to  the  heart  of  a  fat  cow, 
which,  plunging  forward  on  its  side,  fell 
all  of  a  heap. 

The  caribou  Ahmeek  had  fired  at 
dropped  stone-dead,  shot  through  the 
neck. 

My  buck  had  gone  tearing  off  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd,  as  though  an  ounce 
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of  cold  lead  in  the  ribs  was  rather  a 
joke  than  otherwise. 

Ahmeek  started  after  them,  loading,  as 
only  an  Indian  can,  while  he  ran. 

He  soon  left  me  behind,  and  before  he 
had  gone  more,  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I 
heard  the  report  of  his  gun  a  second  time. 

Hurrying  forward,  I  found  him  stand- 
ing, with  a  look  of  self-satisfaction  light- 
ing up  his  honest  old  mug,  by  the  side 
of  my  buck. 

We  found  on  examination  that  my 
bullet  had  entered  a  little  behind  the 


fore  shoulder,  and,  coming  in  contact 
with  a  bone,  had  changed  its  direction 
and  lodged  just  under  the  skin  in  the 
front  of  his  broad,  hairy  chest. 

Well  satisfied  with  our  day's  hunt,  we 
took  as  much  meat  as  we  could  conven- 
iently carry,  and,  cacheing  the  remainder, 
started  back  for  my  shanty  on  Mani- 
tou-igg  Lake,  w^here  we  arrived  in  due 
course  of  time,  comfortably  weary — hav- 
ing walked  some  eighteen  miles  that  day. 
And  to  beat  one's  trail  that  distance  will 
weary  the  average  inan. 


THE    LITTLE   RED   ROVER. 


"  YoiCKs!  In  there,  you bea'-ties  !"  the  huntsman 
was  yelling 
As  Slippy  Joe  carried  me  up  to  the  meet ; 
And  scarce  had  the  ladies   slipt  into  the  covert, 
And  on  my  big  chestnut   I'd  scarce  got   my 
seat, 
Ere  the  musical  notes  of  old  Lady  Godiva 

Were  letting  her  ladyship  know  he  was  there. 
And  the  echoing  crash  from  each  one  of  the 
bitches 
To    sportsmen's    ears    sounded  like   melody 
rare. 


1    r^' 
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"  Tallyho  !  There  he  goes  !"  from  the  end  of  the 
spinny, 
Comes  telling   how   Reynard   the   open   has 
sought ; 
Then,  tke  thund'ring  tramp  of  the  galloping 
horses, 
And    veriest    roadsters     th'  infection    have 
caught. 


"  Hold  hard  there,  for  God's  sake  !"  the  master 
is  shrieking, 
"Do,    gentlemen,  please,   give    the   hounds 
half  a  chance  !" 
And  out  come  the  leaders,  and  through  that  stifif 
bullfinch — 
By  Jove  !  they  mean  running  ;  they'll  lead  us 
a  dance ! 

The  bullfinch  the  question  has  settled  for  many, 
And  vainly  some   look  up  and  down  for  a 
gap; 
Not    so  with  the  first  flight — they're    through 
with  a  scramble, 
While  Jimmy,  the  whip,  clears  the  gate  with 
a  rap. 
The  pace  is   a  cracker,  and  up  the  big  pasture 
The  pack  is  just  racing,  though  right   in   a 
bunch. 
While  that  next  post  and    rails  is   a  bad  'un 
to  tackle — 
Ah  !  it  lands  that  bay  mare  with  a  sick'ning 
scrunch  ! 

By  Gad,  they  are  running  !     It's  quite  half  an 
hour 
Since  from  his  snug  covert  we  bundled  our 
fox. 
D'ye  see  how  he's  heading?    The  cunning  old 
varmint 
Is  making  a  bee-line   for  Dunnington  Rocks. 
And  that,  too,  means  water.     Aye,  there  is  the 
river — 
It  is  twenty  foot  clear  and  there  isn't  a  ford. 
Whoop  !     Come  on,  friend  Richard,  we'll  try  it 
together  ! 
I'm  over,  by  Jingo  !     Where's  Dicky?     Good 
Lord! 

But  the  pace  is  too    good  for   the  stoutest   of 
foxes — 
The  hounds  now  are  running  their  quarry  in 
view. 
And    out    of    the    wonderful    field    that    was 
gathered 
Save  huntsman  and  master  are  left  only  two. 
See,   there  up  the   hedgerow  our  game  fox  is 
creeping  ; 
He'll  ne'er  again  sup  on  a  bonny  fat  fowl ! 
"  Whoop  !   Tear  him  there,  Lucy  !    Hie  at  him, 
Godiva  !" 
And  his  requiem's  sounded  by  many  a  growl. 
Francis  Trevelyan. 
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The  twenty-first  volume  of  Outing  begins 
with  this  issue.  It  shall  fall  no  whit  below  the 
high  standard  of  progressive  development  that 
has  marked  Outing's  career.  Every  branch  of 
amateur  sport  afield  and  every  pastime  tending 
to  the  best  physical  development  and  enjoy- 
ment of  outdoor  life  will  in  season  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  by  the  winter  fireside,  no  less 
than  in  the  woodland  shade,  our  purpose  will 
ever  be  to  make    it  restful  and    refreshing. 

J.    H.   WORMAN, 

Editor  in  Chief. 

Readers  of  Outing  who  follow  Frank  G.  Lenz 
awheel  through  the  weird  solitudes  of  the  Dako- 
ta Bad  Lands,  the  glowing  glories  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  the  glittering  snows  of  the 
Rockies  and  Sierras,  will  find  a  change  indeed 
on  the  placid  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  amidst 
the  marvelous  necklace  of  fair  island  gems 
which  we  know  collectively  as  Japan,  the 
"  Land  of  the  Chrysanthemums."  Here  again 
his  wheel  will  open  to  him  primitive  scenes 
hitherto  unvisited  by  the  cyclist,  and  his  cam- 
era will  find  subjects  beyond  the  dreams  of 
artistic  imagination,  with  which  to  regale  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  are  following  his  wan- 
derings through  the  medium  of  our  pages. 

CYCLING   FOR  WOMEN. 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  result  of  learning 
to  wheel,  the  most  charming  fruit  on  this  tree 
of  knowledge,  is  touring.  When  you  have  a 
week  or  two  that  you  don't  exactly  know  what 
to  do  with,  my  sisters,  don't  spend  it  in  a 
crowded  hotel,  or  racing  over  the  land  in  a  hot 
and  dusty  railroad  train,  or  starving  yourself 
on  the  fried  ham  and  soda  bread  of  the  fly- 
accursed  summer  boarding-house,  where  the 
cow-yard  smelleth  unto  heaven,  and  drowns  the 
resinous  scent  of  the  pine  woods,  and  where 
only  the  mosquito  gets  enough  to  eat  ;  don't 
do  that !  Have  a  long  confab  with  a  sister 
wheel ;  buy  a  little  water-proof  cape,  a  sandwich- 
box,  and  a  traveling-cup,  which  can  be  hung 
on  your  watch-chain,  in  a  case  like  a  locket  ;  roll 
lip  a  change  of  clothes  in  your  luggage-carrier  ; 
look  over  the  pretty  wheel  critically,  and,  hav- 
ing seen   every  nut   and  bearing  true,  every 


possible  oil-needing  crevice  oiled,  the  oil-can  re- 
plenished, and  the  tools  in  place,  get  a  leisurely 
but  early  start  some  morning  in  the  company 
of  your  alte}-  ego,  and  begin  that  dear  and 
attainable  delight,  a  tour  through  the  land  you 
live  in.  There  are  exquisite  glens,  cool  lakes, 
sparkling  cascades  and  sylvan  roads  all  over 
America,  which  only  wait  to  be  discovered  ;  or, 
if  you  have  time  and  money  and  courage,  there 
are  level  paths  through  earthly  paradises  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Belgium — every- 
where— which  you  cannot  see,  nor  know,  nor 
enjoy  as  much  in  any  other  way  as  upon  your 
wheel.  Walking  is  drudgery,  driving  is  mo- 
notonous and  vapid,  training  is  utterly  aggra- 
vating, but  wheeling  is  fast  enough,  slow 
enough,  easy  enough,  difficult  enough,  varied 
and  delightsome  enough,  to  put  to  shame  every 
other  method  of  holiday  progress.  For  a.- 
woman  who  can  ride  her  fifty  miles  a  day  and 
enjoy  it,  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  shower,, 
who  can  eat  her  lunch  under  a  hedge  and! 
drink  Nature's  nectar  from  a  mountain  spring  ; 
or  even  for  her  less  practiced  or  easily  pleased 
sister,  who  finds  twenty-five  miles  through  the 
day  and  a  dessert  of  ten  in  the  evening  suffi- 
cient for  her  appetite,  I  can  quite  promise  that 
she  will,  as  French  people  have  it,  "make  her 
expenses. "  The  idea  of  a  tour  appalls  the  city 
rider,  who  is  accustomed  to  the  safe  and  re- 
stricted round  of  the  boulevards.  Something 
might  break  !  some  one  might  assault  her  !  she 
might  get  caught  in  a  storm  !  and  she  gives  up 
the  idea  in  a  quiver  of  nervousness.  But  had 
she  gone  bravely  forth,  before  the  first  day's 
ride  was  done  she  would  have  forgotten  her 
fears,  and  nothing  would  have  happened  but 
good  and  happy  things. 

A  few  women  make  systematic  tours,  some- 
times of  days,  sometimes  of  weeks,  and  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  first  of  them  who  turned  back, 
even  for  a  total  wreck.  There  is  something 
free  and  fascinating  in  the  wheeling  tour,  and  a 
proud  sense  of  modest  merit  at  its  close  which 
is  fairly  delicious  !  Before  starting  it  is  well  to 
draw  up  some  sort  of  a  plan,  measuring  dis- 
tances, planning  for  shelter  and  refreshments, 
and  allowing  a  day  or  two  extra  for  the  chance 
of  wet  weather.  The  rent  of  a  wheel  is  not  a 
large  item,  but  to  get  the  wheel  that  suits  yon 
is  colossal  !  Therefore  it  is  well  to  take  several 
rides  on  the  one  selected  before  the  final  start 
is  made  ;  of  course,  one  would  prefer  to  ride 
one's  own  wheel,  but  in  case  of  a  transatlantic 
country  being  chosen,  transport,  duty,  and  risk 
of  rough  handling  are  to  be  considered,  and 
many  feel  it  better  to  hire.  A  pneumatic  tire 
is,  of  course,  a  sine  qua  non.  Ease,  speed 
and  usage  demand  it,  and  the  dim  risk  of  a 
puncture  has  no  terrors  weighed  against  these 
demands.  A  bell,  a  lamp,  if  any  dusky  hours 
are  to  be  spent  in  riding,  and  a  strong,  light 
luggage-carrier  are  to  be  desired.  A  circular 
tour  is  most  interesting  in  case  of  ample  time, 
but  one  can  do  some  dehghtful  distances, 
straight  away,  and  rush  home  by  rail  when 
the  time  is  short.  I  hope  to  hear  of  many 
American  and  Canadian  tours,  and  would  ask 
for  information  concerning  them,  and  results, 
generally,  from  the  women  who  attempt  them.. 
You  don't  know  how  you'll  enjoy  them,,  sister 
wheels,  but  I  conjure  you  to  try  ! 

Grace  E.  Denisok.. 


OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


SixcE  writing  for  the  September  Outing  two 
-matters  of  considerable  interest  to  amateur  pho- 
tographers have  occurred —  the  meeting  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Convention  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  decision  of  the  executive  of  the  World's 
Fair  to  allow  amateurs  to  take  into  the  grounds 
and  use  their  hand  cameras  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee. 

The  former  is  interesting  to  Americans  for 
several  reasons,  because  it  shows  how  a  very- 
successful  convention,  including  both  profes 
sionals  and  amateurs,  may  be  carried  on  at 
little  cost  and  with  much  profit  because  of  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  several  of  our  leading  ama- 
teurs ;  and  especially  in  consequence  of  certain 
observations  made  by  one  of  them  in  a  paper 
characterized  by  one  of  the  English  journals 
as  "  the  event  of  the  convention." 

Miss  Catharine  Weed  Barnes,  in  that  inter- 
esting paper,  says:  "At  present,  and  this  is 
said  advisedly,  the  English  have  the  advantage 
at  exhibitions  of  a  higher  average  of  work." 
Something  of  this  kind  has  been  said  again  and 
again  of  both  British  and  American  exhibitions, 
but  never  by  one  better  able  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect judgment,  or  in  whom  amateurs  generally 
have  more  confidence,  and,  instead  of  mount- 
ing the  horse  as  some  of  us  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  do,  we  had  better  accept  the  statement 
and  resolve  to  wipe  away  the  reproach. 

It  is  true  that  the  Briton  possesses  certain 
advantages  whereby  his  labor  is  lightened  and 
picturesque  work  more  easily  accomplished  ;  but 
that  should  only  increase  our  desire  to  outstrip 
or  at  least  equal  him,  as  the  more  the  relative 
■difficulty  the  greater  the  honor.  Scattered  all 
over  his  country  are  hoary  ruins  and  noble  piles 
of  architecture,  many  of  them  within  a  small 
radius  of  any  center,  and  none  beyond  a  few 
hours  by  rail  ;  each  affording,  within  the  small 
compass  so  peculiarly  suited  for  the  camera, 
picturesque  material  delightful  to  the  artistically 
trained  eye.  Then  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the 
ignorant  abuse  so  frequently  heaped  upon  it, 
is  much  in  his  favor.  Pedestrianism,  even 
when  loaded  with  a  camera  of  moderate  size,  is 
a  pleasure  without  toil,  and  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  clouds,  and  more  frequent  haze  or 
yjiist,  afford  almost  continuous  opportunities  for 
charming  atmospheric  effects,  that  in  this  coun- 
try have  to  be  watched  and  waited  for. 

As  a  set-off  to  this,  we  have  scenery  on  a 
grander  scale  and  of  greater  variety  ;  and  while 
our  distances  are  greater,  our  means  of  locomo- 
tion are  superior  —  reversed,  in  fact  —  as  while 
there  the  riders  are  few  and  walkers  manj^ 
here  there  are  few  indeed  who  cannot  com- 
mand a  horse  and  buggy  ;  and  although  our 
railway  journeys  cost  us  about  50  per  cent,  more 
per  mile  than  theirs,  the  greater  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  journey  are  worth  the 
difference. 

As  for  the  "  misty  mornings,"  they  arc  fewer. 


but  we  have  them  ;  only  the  trouble  is,  our 
amateurs  do  not  appreciate  them  or  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  A  case  in  point 
occurred  to  me  recently.  I  was  spending  a  few 
days  with  a  friend  who  lives  in  oiie  of  the  many 
beautiful  spots  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  and 
is  an  amateur  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
prize-taker  at  several  exhibitions.  We  had 
prospected  and  decided  on  several  fine  subjects 
at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  and  bend  of  the  river, 
and  as  the  best  effects  could  only  be  secured 
shortly  after  sunrise  he  had  agi^eed  to  call  me 
half  an  hour  before  that  time. 

I  awoke  shortly  after  five  and  had  begun  to 
dress  when  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  a 
voice  said  :  "I  thought  you  might  be  getting 
up,  and  came  to  say  don't.  The  camera  is  of 
no  use  to-day,  or  at  least  won't  be  till  well  on 
in  the  day,  as  the  fog  has  come  down  so  thick 
that  we  can  hardly  see  across  the  creek."  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  sang  out  "O 
ye  of  little  faith  and  less  knowledge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  jump  into  your  clothes  quicker 
than  ever  you  did  in  your  life  !  This  is  a 
chance  in  a  thousand  ;  a  tide  which,  if  taken 
at  the  flood,  will  give  us  pictures  that  will  ptit 
to  the  blush  the  very  best  in  your  collection  ;  " 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  in  half 
an  hour  had  exposed  half  a  dozen  plates  on  as 
many  charming  subjects  under  such  conditions 
as  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  windings  of  the  creek,  spanned  by  sev- 
eral bridges,  afforded  some  beautiful  subjects  ; 
the  foregrounds  lighted  by  the  feeble  rays  of 
sunlight,  little  more  than  able  to  penetrate  the 
misty  canopy  that  overspread  them  ;  while  ob- 
jects in  the  middle  distance  and  distance  grad- 
ually merged  into  each  other  with  that  charm- 
ing effect  which  suggests  more,  much  more, 
than  is  visible,  and  which  once  seen  is  never 
forgotten.  And  on  the  river  it  was  equally 
beautiful.  The  opposite  bank  was  invisible  ;  and 
working  at  a  bend  and  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
so  as  to  secure  suitable  balance  in  the  composi- 
tion, we  secured  pictures  of  exquisite  foreground 
and  middle  distance,  with  atniospJicj'e  that  car- 
ried the  mind  away  into  the  illimitable.  Even 
during  the  exposures  my  friend  was  somewhat 
sceptical,  but  when  we  had  dried  the  developed 
negatives  by  alcohol  (as  we  couldn't  wait  for 
their  drying  in  the  ordinary  way),  and  made 
prints,  he  declared  that  he  would  never  again 
expose  a  plate  except  on  a  misty  morning. 
While  not  going  quite  so  far  as  that,  I  would 
urge  on  all  my  brethren  of  the  amateur  persua- 
sion never,  if  possible,  to  let  an  opportunity  of 
catching  such  effects  pass  without  attempting 
to  secure  them.  English  readers  of  Outing  — 
those,  at  least,  of  them  who  are  old  photograph- 
ers —  will  remember  one  such  picture  exhibited 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which 
kept  its  memory  green  for  many  years  —  Lvn- 
don  Smith's  "  Rising  Mist ;"  but  as  I  remember 
it,  it  could  not  hold  the  candle  to  some  of  those 
mentioned  above. 

The  professional  photographer  —  the  Ameri- 
can variety  at  least  —  is  in  photography  for  the 
dollars  it  is  expected  to  bring  ;  and  as  the  de- 
velopment of  art  has  nothing  in  common  with 
dollars,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  much  that  will 
bring  American  photography  to  the  front. 

Jay  See. 


AQUATICS. 
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YACHTING. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
year  is  the  annual  sweepstakes  of  the  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club  of  New  York.  It  is  sailed  over 
an  outside  course  off  Newport,  and  the  crack 
sloops  and  cutters  of  the  year  are  the  compet- 
itors. Inaugurated  in  i88g,  the  race  became 
popular  at  once.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for 
at  that  time  the  40-footers  were  contending 
brilliantly  for  the  mastery  of  the  class.  Burgess 
was  represented  by  August  Belmont's  Marz- 
qitita,  E.  D.  Morgan's  Tomahawk  and  Bayard 
Thayer's  Papoose.  McVey's  pretty  cutters 
Helen  and  Alice,  owned  respectively  by  P.  D. 
Wheatland  and  Charles  A.  Prince,  measured 
their  strength  together.  Cary  Smith's  Gorilla 
flew  the  flag  of  Royal  Phelps  Carroll.  Gard- 
ner's Liris  flaunted  the  private  signal  of  C.  W. 
Wetmore,  and  the  saucy  little  Minerva  owned  by 
Admiral  Charles  H.  Tweed,  represented  "Young 
Wull  Fife,  of  Fairlie,"  the  Scotch  naval  archi- 
itect  and  shipbuilder.  There  was  a  rattling 
southwest  wind,  and  capital  time  was  made  over 
the  25-mile  course.  The  Mifierva  carried  off 
the  first  prize  with  ridiculous  ease,  beating  the 
Papoose  (second  prize)  by  10  minutes,  and  Go- 
rilla (third  prize)  by  12  minutes. 

This  was  one  of  the  prettiest  contests  ever 
sailed.  The  eyes  of  the  j^achting  world  were  on 
it.  The  contest  in  1890  was  none  the  less  in- 
teresting. Burgess  had  tried  hard  to  lower  the 
victorious  flag  of  the  Minerva  with  the  cutter 
Gossooft,  a  boat  of  great  power  designed  for  the 
Messrs.  Adams,  of  Boston.  But  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful on  this  occasion.  The  other  starters 
were  the  Burgess  boats  Choctaw,  Ventzira  and 
Moccasin,  and  the  Gardner  boat  Liris.  The 
Minerva  made  the  finest  struggle  ever  known. 
She  was  disabled  and  could  not  cross  the  line 
until  10 m.  10 s.  after  the  start.  Nevertheless, 
she  beat  Gossoon  (second  prize)  by  4  seconds  cor- 
rected time.  Liris  won  third  prize.  The  wind 
was  southwest,  blowing  a  fresh  breeze. 

In  1891  the  race  was  confined  to  the  46-footers. 
The  Burgess  boats  Beatrix,  Mineola,  Oweene 
and  Sayonara,  the  Fife  cutters  Barbara  and 
Jessica,  and  the  Herreshoff  flyer  Gloriana 
(which  had  just  covered  herself  with  glory  by 
winning  the  Goelet  Cup),  were  the  starters. 
There  was  a  light  south-southwest  wind.  Glori- 
a?ta  won,  beating  Oweezte  (second  prize)  by  only 
I  m.  21s.  corrected  time.  Beatrix  won  the  third 
prize. 

This  year  the  race  was  sailed  on  August  22d, 
there  being  only  three  entries.  Wasp,  Gloriana 
and  Harpoon  (nee  Beatrix).  These  were  the 
only  racing  yachts  of  the  year,  C.  J.  Paine's 
Alborak  having  developed  no  greater  speed 
from  her  extensive  and  expensive  alterations. 
Harpoon  had  won  the  Goelet  Cup,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  Adams  boys — as  her  owners  are 


known  in  Boston — were  going  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  win  this  contest.  It  was  proved  during 
the  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  that 
Wasp,  in  this  46-foot  class,  '\?>  facile  princeps. 
But  a  good  boat  has  always  a  chance  of  win- 
ning— fiiikes  and  break-downs  being  among  the 
possibilities  of  every  yacht-race.  Charles  Barr 
steered  the  Wasp  ;  his  brother,  John  Barr,  was 
at  the  tiller  of  the  Gloriana,  while  Charles  F. 
Adams  steered  the  Harpoon.  Nat  Herreshoff 
was  on  board  the  Wasp  and  acted  as  a  mas- 
cot— one  of  his  favorite  parts.  The  course  was 
the  same  as  on  the  three  previous  occasions,  and 
the  wind  was  from  the  same  old  quarter — south- 
west —  light  at  the  start,  but  a  rattling  good 
breeze  later  on.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
Wasp  was  a  winner  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  walked  away  from  her  two  eager  compet- 
itors. 

Gloriana  disappointed  everybody.  Fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  lead  had  been  taken  off  her 
keel  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cruise,  but  the 
change  did  not  seem  to  benefit  her  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  Harpoon,  on  the  contrary,  was  much 
improved  since  last  year,  her  heavy  metal  cen- 
terboard  working  like  a  charm.  The  breeze  was 
sufficiently  steady  to  aft'ord  a  decisive  test  of  the 
merits  of  the  three  yachts.  Wasp  beat  Har- 
poon 8m.  55s.  on  elapsed  time,  and  Harpoon  beat 
Gloriana  4m.  44s. 

There  was  only  one  prize  under  the  rule,  the 
Wasp  carrying  off  the  $300  sweepstakes,  but 
the  club,  with  its  usual  generosity,  added  $1,000, 
and  a  handsome  silver  cup  will  be  bought  for 
Archibald  Rogers,  the  owner  of  the  Wasp. 
The  admirable  manner  in  which  this  race  was 
conducted  reflects  the  highest  possible  credit 
on  the  Sailing  Committee,  which  was  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen:  Eben  B.  Clarke, 
William  C.  Hall,  William  H.  Plummer,  George 
A.  Cormack  and  Charles  Stewart  Davison. 
Fleet  Captain  M.  Roosevelt  Schuyler  had 
charge  of  the  representatives  of  the  press  on 
Walter  Luttgen's  graceful  steam-yacht  Linta. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  well- 
known  powers  as  a  host,  the  day  was  delight- 
fully spent.  The  Sailing  Committee  performed 
their  functions  on  the  steam-yacht  Sapphire, 
and  Admiral  Belmont  flew  his  flag  from  Vice- 
Commodore  Morgan's  imported  steam-yacht 
Ituna. 

Yachtsmen  are  now  wondering  what  boats 
will  enter  for  next  year's  sweep.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  90-foot  schooner  class  would 
form  a  highly  popular  race,  especially  as  an 
authentic  rumor  obtains  that  Royal  Phelps 
Carroll,  the  lion-hunter,  has  commissioned  the 
Herreshoffs  to  design  him  a  schooner  to  beat 
every  "two-sticker"  of  her  size  afloat.  This 
might  be  the  means  of  luring  the  Volunteer 
out  of  winter  quarters,  of  putting  L^asca  on  her 
mettle  and  persuading  Alccea  that  she  ought 
really  to  consider  the  possibility  of  getting  out 
of  her  own  way. 

The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  has  done  more 
than  any  other  organization  in  these  United 
States  to  develop  the  racing  ".single-sticker." 
Had  there  been  no  Minerva  there  would  have 
been  no  Wasp.  This  is  universally  conceded 
by  even  the  most  prejudiced  "back  number" 
who  believes  still  in  the  "  skimming-dish  "  type. 
This  class  of  yachtsman,  I  am  glad  to  say,  will 
soon  be  extinct.  He  is  just  as  objectionable  as 
the  "  plank-on-edge  "  man. 
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A  private  match  sailed  in  connection  with 
the  Corinthian  sweepstakes  deserves  mention. 
It  was  between  the  two  Herreshoff  fin-keels 
Dilenwia  and  El  Chico.  Gouverneur  Kortright 
sailed  the  Dilemma  and  H.  Maitland  Kersey 
the  El  Chico.  Dilemma  won  quite  easily  by  lo 
minutes.  She  was  the  first  of  the  fin-keels 
built  in  this  country-.  An  illustration  of  her 
appeared  in  Outing  last  July.  The  course  was 
sixteen  miles  to  windward  and  return.  Both  are 
very  smart  little  racing  machines,  and  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor,  though  in 
Boston  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the  new 
"  splashers  "  can  beat  them. 

.One  of  the  most  enterprising  organizations 
devoted  to  the  sailing  of  comparatively  small 
craft,  is  the  Harlem  Yacht  Club,  whose  Fall 
regatta  was  sailed  on  August  22d.  Although 
the  weather  was  not  adapted  for  racing,  the 
wind  being  fluky  and  paltry,  the  members  had 
quite  an  enjoyable  day.  The  winners  were  : 
Sloops — Class  B,  Peerless  ;  class  D,  Oriole  ; 
class  E,  Maude  M.;  class  J,  Sophia.  Cats — 
Class  'H,  Jessie  ;  c\b.ss1,  Anglesey ;  class  L, 
Tramp.  Commodore  T.  H.  McDonnell  and 
most  of  the  members  of  his  staff  watched  the 
race  from  the  club  steamboat.  Thos.  W.  Jack- 
son fulfilled  his  onerous  duties  with  his  peren- 
nial skill.  What  the  club  would  do  without 
"  Tom  "  is  hard  to  say.  His  influence  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  organization.  The  members 
of  the  Harlem  Yacht  Club  are  devoted  readers 
of  Outing,  showing  that  they  appreciate  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it. 

On  September  5th  occurred  one  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  3'achting  year — the  fourth  annual 
regatta  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  before  called  attention  to  the 
great  benefit  this  organization  has  conferred 
upon  the  clubs  associated  with  it.  It  has 
brought  about  desirable  harmony  and  generous 
rivalry — two  qualities  indispensable  to  success- 
ful yachting.  There  was  a  glorious  south- 
westerly wind,  that  raised  the  white-caps  in  the 
bay,  and  at  times  some  of  the  competing  small 
craft  had  all  they  could  do  to  wrestle  with  its 
vigor.  There  were  102  starters  —  without  ex- 
ception by  far  the  biggest  fleet  of  yachts  that 
ever  sailed  a  regatta  in  the  waters  hereabouts. 
All  of  the  twenty  yacht  clubs  on  the  roll  of  the 
association  were  well  represented.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  enthusiastically  these  amateurs 
sailed  their  boats.  If  each  one  had  been  a  ver- 
itable Volu7iteer  she  could  not  have  been  hand- 
led in  a  more  seamanlike  way. 

George  E.  Gartland,  chairman  of  the  Regatta 
Committee,  assisted  by  William  Cagger,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  and  my  old  friend  Com- 
modore Summers,  of  the  Cherry  Diamond 
Yacht  Club,  did  their  duty  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner.  It  is  difficult  to  take  charge  of  a 
yacht-race  with  so  many  entries  and  to  perform 
all  functions  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  ;  but 
Chairman  Gartland  made  a  great  success  of  it 
and  was  greeted  with  deserved  applause  at  the 
meeting  that  followed  the  race.  The  winners 
were:  Class  A,  Florida;  class  C,  Dolphin;  class 
D,  Ileika;  class  E,  Carrie  Van  Voorhis ;  c\a.s?, 
F,  Seabolt ;  class  G,  Wahueta;  class  H,  Bessie; 
class  I,  Chartn;  class  2,  /.  T.  Corlett;  class  3, 
/  Thought  So;  class  4,  Nellie;  class  5,  Water 
Witch;  class  6,  Dolphiii  (2) ;  class  7,  Twilight; 
(Aassi,  Defiance;  class  9,  Ges'  So;  class  10, 
Chip.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 


The  yachting  season  may  be  said  practically 
to  have  closed  with  the  Larchmont  Club's  Fall 
regatta,  sailed  on  Saturday  the  loth  September, 
in  a  moderate  easterly  breeze  and  a  smooth  sea. 
The  principal  event  of  interest  was  the  appear- 
ance, in  the  four  twenty-five  raters,  of  the  fin 
keel  Namadjy,  designed  by  Wm.  Gardner.  She 
was  entered  to  compete  against  the  Nameless 
and  Pyxie,  by  the  same  designer,  and  the  Her- 
reshoff fin  keeler  El  Chico.  Among  the  schoon- 
ers from  60  to  90  feet  were  the  Ramotia,  Dattnt- 
less,  Atlaiitic,  Iroquois,  Viator  and  Azalea. 
Shamrock  beat  the  Iroqicois  and  Atlatttic,  and 
the  Azalea  beat  Viator. 

The  courses  were  the  usual  ones,  big  schoon- 
ers going  to  Stamford,  the  Azaleaa.n6.  Viator 
turning  Captain's  Island,  and  the  little  fellows 
going  around  Matinicock  Buoy.  It  was  a  reach 
across  the  Sound  to  Hempstead,  windward 
work  to  the  outer  mark,  a  free  wind  back  to 
Hempstead,  and  then  a  balloon  jib  topsail 
breeze  home,  the  wind  having  shifted  a  trifle  to 
the  south'ard  before  the  last  boats  finished. 

The  schooners  were  led  by  the  Iroquois 
around  the  Stamford  mark,  with  Shamrock 
second,  Atlantic  next,  then  Raniona  and 
Dauntless.  This  order  was  maintained  to  the 
end.  The  Viator  led  the  Azalea  from  the 
start,  but  the  latter  picked  up  on  her  all  the  way 
and  came  near  leading  the  Viator  home. 

The  Nameless,  El  Chico,  Namadjy,  and 
Py.xie  started  in  the  order  named.  There  was 
not  wind  enough  for  the  El  Chico,  but  she  soon 
headed  the  Nameless,  and  led  around  the  first 
mark,  with  Nameless  second.  In  the  close  sail- 
ing to  Matinicock,  the  Pyxie  overhauled  the 
Najnadjy  and  Nameless,  and  was  only  about 
30  seconds  behind  the  El  Chico  as  the  two 
turned  for  the  return  sail.  The  Namadjy  was 
about  3  minutes  behind  the  Pyxie,  the  Pyxie 
having  gained  nearly  4  minutes  on  the  second 
leg. 

The  summary  of  the  important  classes 
follows  : 

SCHOONERS  FROM  60  TO  go  FEET. 

Elapsed  Corrected 
Time.  Time 

Name.  Owner.  H.  M.  S.   H.  M.  S. 

Dauntless C.  H.  Cott 42628        i,  id  ■zi 

Ramona H.  F.  Gillig 4  09  26        40701 

Atlantic Messrs.     Seeley      and 

Marshall 4  07  59        4  07  59 

Iroquois R.  N.  Ellis 4  oo  57        3  58  32 

Shamrock J.  R.  Maxwell 

Viator W.  G.  Brokaw   2  48  50        2  48  50 

Azalea J.  C.  Smith 2  45  33        2  43  49 

SLOOPS,  25  feet  TO  43  FEET. 

Kathleen P.  M.  Hoy t 3  12  30  3  12  30 

Senorita  J.  M.  Williams 3  24  57  3  23  37 

Fauna M.  Bulkley 3  29  13  3  29  13 

Chippewa T.  Clapham 3  22  00  3  22  00 

El  Chico J.  M.  Kersey 2  11  04  2  10  54 

Pyxie Oswald  Sanderson  . .  .2  11  29  2  n  29 

Namadjy W.  H.  De  Forest 2  12  57  2  12  57 

Nameless C.  W.  Wetmore 2  16  22  2  16  18 

SPECIAL  FOR  YAWLS. 

Kwasind O.  Adams 2  21  27  2  20  46 

Rajah H.  W.  Eaton 2  15  51  2  '5  Sr 

Kittie H.  Morse  2  18  37  2  n  23 

CABIN  CATS. 

Nellie M.  F.  Plant 2  19  47  2  15  39 

Oconee C.  T.  Pierce 2  23  39  2  18  59 

Marguerite F.R.Simmons  2  20  18  2  15  50 

Mabel A.  H.  Scofield 2  25  50        

Nahma W.  E.  Luke 2  28  53  2  16  23 

Almira J.  H.  Hanan 

Aura W.  H.  Simonson 2  17  15  2  17  15 


AQUATICS. 


ROWING. 
In  \ne-\v  of  the  very  great  advance  which  was 
made  this  summer  toward  arranging  an  inter- 
national boat  race  between  the  winners  at  Old 
and  New  London,  I  have  been  urged  by  several 
old  graduates  of  both  New  Haven  and  Cam- 
bridge to  press  the  matter  so  that  some  good 
may  come  out  of  the  negotiations.  We  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  we  know  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Oxford  would  accept  a  chal- 
lenge. All  those  conditions  are  not  acceptable 
to  Harvard  and  Yale,  yet  they  constitute  a  solid 
basis  for  futm-e  negotiation.  We  also  know  that 
Oxford  would  not  come  to  this  country  for  the 
first  race,  at  least  that  is  her  present  position. 
Now  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  both  possible 
and  wise  for  the  heterogeneous  boating  author- 
ities at  Yale  and  Harvard  to  come  to  some  pre- 
liminary agi^eement  upon  the  question  of  the 
winner  of  their  race  next  year  rowing  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  just  as  it  is  undeniably 
possible  for  the  latter  to  come  to  such  an  under- 
standing on  their  part  very  easily.  No  rowing 
man  of  anj-  prominence,  in  either  country,  will 
deny  the  very  great  advantage  of  such  a  race, 
and  the  public  generally,  on  both  >  sides  of  the 
water,  would  most  assuredly  be  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  result.  The  international  yacht 
races  have  proven  that  nothing  but  what  is 
good  results  from  such  competitions.  It  would 
be  a  difficult  task  for  anyone  to  calculate  the 
advantages  which  have  resulted  to  the  sport  of 
yachting  in  England  and  America  from  con- 
tests between  boats  of  the  two  countries.  In 
horse-racing,  similarly,  much  good  has  resulted 
to  us  from  the  races  our  horses  have  competed 
in,  and  won  or  lost,  in  England  and  France. 
Take  yet  a  further  example,  track  athletics  : 
Who  can  estimate  the  good  that  the  visits  of 
teams  of  Americans  abroad,  or  of  foreigners 
coming  to  us,  have  done  this  branch  of  sport  ? 
Surely  the  evidence  already  given,  to  go  no 
farther,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  benefit  interna- 
tional contests  are  to  any  branch  of  sport.  And 
when  we  add  to  this  that  in  all  cases,  whether  in 
yachting,  track  athletics,  horse-racing,  cricket, 
or  other  games,  the  American  representatives 
have,  to  speak  mildlj^  greatly  distinguished 
themselves,  we  surely  add  an  incentive,  the 
greatest  possible  incentive,  to  still  further  trials 
of  skill.  In  rowing,  we  have  already  sent 
abroad  one  four-oared  crew  from  Harvard, 
^vhich  was  only  defeated  after  a  game  struggle 
with  the  finest  four  Oxford  has  probably  ever 
had  ;  a  four-oared  crew  from  Columbia,  which 
won  over  college,  but  not  universit5^  crews  at 
Henley;  and  a  Cornell  crew  which  did  more  or 
less  creditable  work.  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  a  crew 
which  was  unfortunate,  and  withdrew  from  the 
race  after  winning  a  preliminary  heat.  These 
are,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  only 
international  boat  races  that  have  taken  place 
between  English  and  American  college  crews. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  race  between  eight-oared  crews  representing 
American  and  English  universities.  This  year 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Oxford  have,  through  their 
captains  and  president,  expressed  a  great  desire 
for  such  a  race,  and  one  came  very  near  being 
arranged.  Had  the  matter  been  agitated  earlier 
in  the  year,  one  ver\-  possibly  would  have  taken 
place.  We  are  now  eight  months  away  from 
Ihe  next  Harvard- Yale  race.     The  Oxford  and 


Cambridge  presidents  are  just  beginning  the 
work  of  selecting  men  for  their  race  five  months 
hence.  Now  is  the  time,  gentlemen  of  Harvard 
and  Yale,  to  settle  the  preliminaries  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  long-desired  event  next  year. 
You  have  a  basis  for  your  negotiations  now, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  if  the  matter  is  taken  up  by 
all  concerned  in  the  proper  spirit  of  candor  and 
good  faith,  the  race  will  be  assured.  Make 
next  year,  which  is  to  be  such  a  notable  one  for 
this  country  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  also 
notable  as  the  year  of  the  first  contest  between 
eight-oared  crews  of  the  representative  univer- 
sities of  the  older  and  younger  branches  of  the 
great  English-speaking  family.  It  needs  only 
a  little  honest  effort  to  bring  it  about. 
All  desire  such  a  contest,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  of  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  our  many 
million  relatives  in  the  event.  Get  out  subscrip- 
tion lists  710'w.  Get  the  apparently  complex 
machinery  in  motion.  At  the  present  time, 
both  in  England  and  America,  our  wits  have 
been,  or  are  being,  sharpened  by  political  dis- 
cussion. Let  us  devoutly  hope  they  will  be 
sharpened  enough  to  enable  us  successfully  to 
cope  with  t/iz's  international  affair. 

*  -;«•***  *  * 

May  I  again  suggest,  even  at  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing the  suggestion  tiresome,  the  wisdom  of  our 
college  boating  authorities  taking  advantage  of 
mild  days  in  October  to  get  promising  candi- 
dates for  next  year's  crews  out  on  the  water  in 
tub  pairs  or  four  oars  with  fixed  seats  ?  A  little 
careful  coaching  now,  a  little  instruction  as  to 
the  control  of  the  body,  swing  and  oar,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  serious  work  next  Spring. 
If  men  are  taught  in  such  boats  as  I  have 
described,  how  to  swing  and  how  to  manage 
the  oar,  the  finer  subtleties  of  slide,  time  and 
regularity,  it  will  be  far  easier  to  teach  later  on. 
Begin  with  first  principles  of  the  position  of  the 
body  and  blade.  Teach  control  of  the  backs, 
arms  and  legs  first.  Never  mind  the  slide.  It 
is  the  least  important  now.  A  man  must  learn 
how  to  sit  a  boat,  and  the  use  of  his  body,  before 
he  can  understand  the  use  of  a  slide.  Let  him 
first  learn  thorough  control  of  his  natural  pow- 
ers before  perplexing  him  with  artificial  aids. 
For  my  part,  I  would  never  put  a  crew  on 
slides,  or  into  a  light  racing  shell,  until  every 
movement  of  the  oar,  body  and  legs  had  been 
properly  learned.  In  my  opinion,  a  slide  ham- 
pers the  development  of  a  novice.  One  thing 
at  a  time  is  rather  a  good  rule  to  follow.  You 
must  not  crowd  a  pupil  with  too  many  things 
to  think  about.  Let  him  master  one  by  one. 
Let  a  crew  learn  to  keep  a  heavy,  slideless  boat 
steady,  and  to  swing  their  bodies  and  drive 
with  their  legs,  before  you  bother  them  with  a 
lighter  boat  and  a  shifting  seat.  Let  a  man 
learn  how  to  sit  on  a  quiet  seat  before  you  put 
him  on  one  that  won't  keep  still  and  which  gets 
him  into  all  manner  of  uncomfortable  positions 
and  faults,  while  he  is  learning  the  rudiments 
of  handling  his  oar  and  body.  I  think  such  a 
system  would  pay.  In  fact  I  know  it  would,  as 
it  actually  is  in  successful  operation  in  at  least 
two  very  famous  centers  of  rowing.  Do  not  be 
hampered  by  conventionality  or  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  never  done  before  at  your  university. 
Try  it  this  year.  It  assuredly  can  do  no  harm, 
and  experience  in  my  own  case,  and  in  the  case 
of  others,  convinces  me  that  it  will  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good.  Chase  Mellen. 
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THE  A.  C.  A.  CANOE  MEET. 

The  thirteenth  annual  camp  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association,  which  lasted  from  August 
4th  till  the  25th,  was  in  many  ways  remarkably 
successful.  The  arrangements  were  about  per- 
fect, all  the  details  were  attended  to  by  able 
and  unselfish  committees  and  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  complain  of.  The  weather 
race  week  was  fine,  and  there  was  no  delay 
in  getting  the  events  off  promptly.  The  attend- 
ance was  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  last 
three  meets.  Yet  this  is  spoken  of  as  an  "  off  " 
year  in  canoeing.  The  races  showed  this.  There 
were  fewer  boats  and  men  racing  than  for  many 
years,  and  all  those  who  took  part  and  really  ac- 
complished anything  are  old  hands  at  the  busi- 
ness and  have  competed  raany  times  before. 
There  were  no  dark  horses,  and  no  new  canoes, 
new  rigs  or  new  methods  came  to  the  front  to  at- 
tract notice,  as  has  happened  so  often  in  the  past. 

The  ladies'  camp,  "  Squaw  Point,"  was  un- 
usually large  ;  and  this  fact  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  great  number  of  ' '  girling  "  canoes  seen 
on  the  water  and  along  shore  at  all  times.  The 
lady  honorary  members  donated  the  prize  flags, 
took  part  in  the  evening  performance  of  "As 
You  Like  It,"  paddled  their  own  canoes,  and  in 
every  way  in  their  power  contributed  to  the 
general  joy  of  the  meet.  They  were  the  most 
interested  and  enthusiastic  spectators  of  the 
races,  and  even  at  times  followed  them  in  their 
pretty  open  Peterborough  canoes. 

All  the  meets  previous  to  that  of  1891  lasted 
but  two  weeks.  The  experiment  was  then  made 
of  holding  a  three  weeks' meet,  with  all  the  races 
bunched  in  the  middle  week.  This  was  again 
tried  at  Willsboro',  and  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  change  has  been  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. There  was  a  very  slim  camp  during 
the  first  week,  and  after  the  races  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members  went  home,  leaving  the 
camp  looking  woefully  deserted  for  its  last  week 
of  life.  A  jollier  camp  and  a  larger  average  at- 
tendance will  result  when  a  return  is  made  to 
the  two  weeks'  limit  —  and  the  olficers  will  have 
much  less  hard  work  to  perform.  If  a  man 
wants  simple  camp  life  and  a  quiet  rest  and  re- 
laxation from  business,  he  is  not  wise  to  go  to 
an  A.  C.  A.  meet  to  get  it,  because  most  of  the 
members  want  more  than  this,  and  their  fun  is 
not  always  of  the  most  subdued  variety. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  racing  was  not 
up  to  the  usual  level,  mainly  because  the  fleet 
was  small  and  the  honors  were  confined  to 
practically  three  men.  There  were  three  im- 
portant sailing  races  and  one  remarkable  pad- 
dling race.  Three  sailing  races,  the  Novice, 
Cruisers'  and  Jabberwock  cup,  were  far  from  in- 
teresting and  had  very  few  entries.  The  Nov- 
ice race  in  former  years  was  often  interesting 
and  exciting,  as  several  clubs  entered  men  who 
had  been  trained  specially  for  this  "yearling" 
event,  and  the  club  rivalry  was  hot.  Men  had 
to  be  urged  to  enter  this  year  and  poor  sailing 
was  done.  The  pampered  cruising  canoe,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  many 
demands  for  recognition  on  the  programme  have 
been  made,  did  not  appear  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  a  respectable  race,  and,  if  the  officers 
are  wise,  another  year  they  will  leave  it  out  of 
the  programme.  A  cruiser  is  not  a  racer  and 
should  not  race.  The  men  who  really  care  for 
cruising  and  have  good  cruising  canoes,  never 
race  in  them  and  have  no  desire  to.     There  are 


so  few  men  in  the  Central  Division  who  can  sail 
a  racing  canoe,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  the  committee  could  get  the  five  re- 
quired by  the  rules  to  even  start  the  event. 

Fourteen  started  in  the  Unlimited  sailing  race 
and  seven  completed  the  course  —  the  smallest 
number  since  1883.  Oxholm  sailed  the  six-mile 
course  in  the  remarkable  time  of  57m.  50s.,  and 
won  the  race.  The  seven  who  finished  were 
entitled  to  sail  in  the  Trophy  race.  Butler  and 
Archibald  were  also  admitted  by  the  committee. 
Both  had  accidents  happen  to  them  in  the  Un- 
limited and  were  forced  to  retire.  This  gave 
nine  starters  in  the  Trophy  race,  the  smallest 
number  since  the  prize  was  offered  in  1S86.  The 
race  was  between  Butler  and  Oxholm  —  who  got 
in  the  lead  at  the  start  —  Butler  winning  over 
the  nine  miles  b}'  a  margin  of  fourteen  seconds. 
Four  only  of  the  nine  starters  finished,  the 
course.  This  race  illustrated  very  clearly  what 
has  been  stated  in  this  department  many  times — 
that  the  A.  C.  A.  sailing  course  is  too  short  to 
give  a  fair  chance  to  more  than  the  first  two  or 
three  canoes  over  the  line.  The  race  was  six 
times  around  a  mile-and-a-half  triangle,  of  half- 
mile  sides.  This  means  that  a  canoe  must  turn 
eighteen  buoys,  one  every  half-mile.  Now,  a 
half-mile  leg  does  not  give  an  overtaking  canoe 
time  in  Avhich  to  pass  its  leader,  and  conse-' 
quently  the  second  man  is  forced  to  sta}^  second. 
Butler  got  the  lead  at  the  start  and  held  it.  Only 
one  boat  can  get  the  lead  over  the  line,  and 
often  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  best  sailor  to 
secure  it  on  account  of  the  interference  of  some 
slow  man  who  gets  just  in  the  way.  The  changes 
in  relative  position  usually  take  place  on  the 
windward  leg,  and  this  should  be  made  at  least 
a  mile  long,  so  that  the  men  can  break  tacks, 
which  is  impossible  on  the  half-mile  leg  without 
serious  loss  of  time. 

Butler  being  barred  from  entering  the  Pe- 
cowsic  cup  race  on  account  of  his  Trophy  win, 
Oxholm  had  only  one  dangerous  rival,  Goddard, 
who  lost  his  mast  early  in  the  game,  and  thus 
gave  Oxholm  almost  a  walkover.  The  Pecow- 
sic  cup  became  Oxholm's  property,  as  he  scored 
his  first  win  last  year. 

Six  men  competed  for  the  record  in  the  three 
races  which  are  necessary  to  test  all-round 
work  —  paddling,  sailing,  and  paddling  and  sail- 
ing combined  —  the  smallest  number  yet  entered 
at  any  meet.  Knappe  won  the  record  honor  by 
winning  the  paddling  race  (6  points),  the  com- 
bined race  (6  points),  and  getting  fourth  place 
in  the  sailing  event  (3  points) —  15  points  in  all. 
The  paddling  Trophy  race  was  won  by  Knappe 
with  great  ease  in  the  record-breaking  time  for 
the  mile  of  7m.  36s.  Knappe  thus  secured  two 
of  the  three  honor  flags  of  the  j-ear,  Butler  tak- 
ing the  third  by  his  sailing  Trophy  win.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  Knappe  that  not  one 
of  the  four  Canadians  who  came  in  ahead  of  him 
in  the  Trophy  race  last  year  were  present  — 
Muntz,  the  winner;  Johnston,  Carnigie  and 
Tillie  —  and  not  another  paddler  competed  who 
had  a  reputation.  The  paddling  fours'  race 
was  a  gOQd  one,  five  crews  competing,  and  it 
still  further  emphasized  the  superiority  of  the 
double  blade  over  the  single  for  fast  paddling. 

The  meet  of  1893  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, and  will  probably  be  located  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Clayton.  The  new  commodore 
elected  is  Col.  Cotton,  of  the  Military  Academy 
of  Kingston,  Ontario.  C.  Bowyer  Vaux. 
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It  is  rather  discourag- 
ing to  the  advocate  of  bet- 
ter streets  in  New  York 
city  to  reaHze  the  fact 
that  a  system  of  subways 
under  the  streets  is  an 
absohite  necessity  to  preserve  first-class  and 
permanent  surface,  and  that  the  cost  of  sub- 
waN-ing  our  citv  streets  (New  York)  is  prac- 
ticallv'  prohibitive,  because  the  formation  of 
:\Ianhattan  Island  is  very  rocky  and  difficult  to 
excavate.  Americans  visiting  Europe  are  very 
apt  to  remark  on  the  superior  street  surfaces  of 
Paris,  Liverpool,  London  and  other  large  cities 
of  England  and  the  Continent.  The  reasonof 
this  actual  superiority  is  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  chief  cities  are  subwayed, 
and  the  pavement  once  put  down  is  never  dis- 
turbed— a  condition  of  things  which  every  New 
Yorker  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  does  not  ex- 
ist in  this  dear,  delightful,  ill-paved  city  of  ours. 
Seriously,  it  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  contem- 
plate, this'  practical  impossibility  of  ever  sub- 
waying  the  streets  of  this  city,  and  while  the 
rocky  formation  of  Gotham  makes  tunneling  an 
excessively  expensive  job,  other  cities  (Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago)  are  blessed  with  a 
soil  which  makes  subways  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility of  the  future. 

Another  thing  which  militates  against  the 
maintenance  of  fine  street  surfaces  is  the  fact 
that  almost  all  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
Europe  have  wise  ordinances  governing  the 
use  of  toe-and-heel  calks  on  horses,  and  also 
rules  regulating  the  proportion  of  loads  and 
tires.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  cities  should 
not  have  similar  ordinances,  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  formulating  and  enforcing  of  them  by  our 
American  cit}"  fathers  would  do  much  toward 
prolonging  the  life  of  our  slimsy  pavements, 
even  if  we  cannot  prevent  the  destruction  of 
our  streets  by  the  everlasting  tearing  up  by  the 
cit\'  and  private  corporations.  We,  as  patriotic 
Americans,  are  very  apt  to  sneer  at  the  old- 
world  slowness,  but  there  are  many  points  in 
which  we  could  copy  the  old  world  and  be 
gainers.  Among  those  points  to  be  learned 
\vith  profit  are  methods  employed  by  the  muni- 
cipal fathers  of  the  old  world  cities. 

There  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  great 
stress  laid  on  the  non-puncturable  qualities  of 
some  makes  of  pneumatic  tires  ;  but  as  time 
goes  on  and  experience  teaches  we  find  that  the 
course  of  failure  from  puncture  cuts  a  very  small 
figure  in  the  proportion  of  destroyed  pneumat- 
ics. Bursting  and  leaking  form  the  greatest 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  rider  and  manufac- 
turer. I  have  talked  with  many  dealers  and 
manufacturers  who  have  had  lots  of  experience 
with  pneumatics,  and  the  almost  universal  ver- 
dict is  that  puncture,  while  it  may  be  expected, 
does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  grand  total 
of  failures.  This  being  so,  the  makers  are  bend- 
ing all  their  energies  toward  making  a  tire  with 
minimum  thickness  and  maximum  power  to  re- 
sist bursting  strain.     Another  point  which  the 


trade  is  after  is  to  secure  a  tire  which,  when  it 
does  fail,  can  be  easily  and  quickly  repaired  by 
Any  one.  To  secure  this  end  the  outer  tube  or 
tire  proper  must  be  easily  removed  from  the 
rim,  and  the  inner,  or  air  tube,  easily  remova- 
ble and  put  back  into  its  proper  place.  Having 
admitted  all  this,  the  trade  divides  itself  into 
factions  ;  one  which  believes  in  the  mechanical 
method  of  attachment  of  the  tire  to  the  rim,  the 
entirely  discarding  of  cement ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  find  a  strong  following  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  using  cement  for  attaching  purposes. 
M}r  humble  opinion  is  that  the  mechanical  at- 
tachment theorists  have  the  best  of  it,  providing 
the  perfect  mechanical  method  can  be  devised. 
At  present  there  are  several  excellent  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  in  use,  and  so  far  I  have  not 
heard  any  serious  fault  found  with  them.  I 
have  always  been  consistent  in  my  faith  as  to 
the  ultimate  triumph  over  all  the  known  diffi- 
culties of  the  pneumatic,  and  at  the  present 
time  my  faith  is  unshaken. 

I  certainly  expected  when  I  wrote  my  last 
month's  notes  that  I  would  be  in  a  position  to 
report  at  this  writing  on  the  formal  action  o£ 
the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  protest  pre- 
sented by  the  Press  Club  of  Boston,  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Racing  Board,  prohibiting  certain 
members  of  that  club  from  starting  in  a  road- 
race  at  Chelsea  last  July.  Up  to  writing  I  have 
not  heard  a  pig's  whisper  on  the  matter,  and 
the  slowness  of  the  committee  looks  to  me 
as  though  they  did  not  relish  the  job  of  deciding. 
I  notice  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Cycling 
press  differ  with  me  in  my  position.  However, 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  are  presented  for  them  to  choose  from: 
i.  e.,  an  endorsement  of  the  Racing  Board  and 
consequent  recognition  of  road-racing,  or  a  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Raymond's  ruling  and  conse- 
quent discomfort  of  the  R.  B.  "  You  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  your  choice,"  and  for  my 
part,  with  all  my  personal  feelings  leaning  to- 
wards Mr.  Raymond  and  his  confreres,  I  must 
say  I  hope  the  Executive  Committee  will  take  the 
position  that  the  Chelsea  ruling  was  ill  advised. 

The  horseman  who  does  not  now  own  a  pneu- 
matic sulky  is  an  unfortunate  individual  and  is 
an  object  of  pity  or  scorn,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Mr.  Bonner  metaphorically  scratches  his  head 
as  he  contemplates  a  further  reduction  of  the 
trotting  records,  and  well  he  may,  for  appar- 
entl}^  the  limit  has  not  been  reached,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  these  new- 
fangled pneumatic  contrapsions.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  wonderful  gain  of  the  low-wheeled 
pneumatic  sulky  over  the  now  old  style  high- 
wheel  vehicle?  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  gain 
is  found  in  the  ease  and  resiliency,  increased 
steadiness,  absence  of  skidding  when  turning 
corners,  and  the  great  reduction  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  vibration.  Hence,  both  horse 
and  driver  experience  less  waste  of  nervous 
force  through  the  irritating  effects  of  vibration, 
and  they  are  better  able  to  expend  every  ounce 
of  power  in  "getting  there."  The  same  con- 
dition of  things  is  what  has  made  the  pneu- 
matic safety  so  fast. 

Verily,  the  days  of  the  narrow-gauge,  blue-law 
Puritan  are  not  yet  numbered,  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  absurd  communication  which  was  sent  to 
a  Fairfield  (Conn.)  paper  by  one  of  that  town's 
inhabitants.  A  certain  wheelman,  it  seems, 
was  riding  through  the  beautiful  village  of  Fair- 
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field,  when  he  was  spied  by  this  self-satisfied, 
thank-heaven-I-am-not-of-that-kind  citizen,  and 
his  (the  citizen's)  wrath  was  excited  at  once. 
He  unbottled  his  indignation  by  "writing  to 
the  papers,"  and  charged  the  poor  rider  with 
indulging  in  a  "vain  sport  known  as  riding  a 
bicycle  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  con- 
trary to  the  statutes  "  of  the  grand  old  common- 
wealth of  Connecticut !  !  Well,  if  the  cyclist 
went  whooping  like  a  Comanche,  and  ringing 
his  bell  or  working  his  squawker  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  noise-producing  capacity,  I  do  not 
blame  the  Fairfielder  for  kicking,  but  as  the 
chances  are  he  was  quietly  riding  along,  the 
complainant  will  not  have  much  of  a  foundation 
either  in  law  or  nineteenth-centurj'-  common 
sense  to  rest  his  case  on.  There  is  a  happy 
medium  in  all  things,  but  my  P'airfield  friend 
seems  to  have  jumped  clean  over  the  barrier  of 
common  sense  and  landed  with  both  feet  in  the 
quagmire  of  narrow-minded  intolerance. 

Speaking  of  cyclers  who  make  themselves 
obnoxious,  I  notice  that  the  English  cycling 
press  is  much  exercised  over  the  action  of  a 
lot  of  London  "  'Arrys  "  who  indulge  in  cycling 
and  make  life  miserable  for  the  non-cyclists  by 
their  shouting,  screechings,  and  bell  ringings. 
The  lay  press  of  London  has  devoted  much 
space  lately  to  this  nuisance,  and  there  are 
very  good  chances  that  the  municipal  authori- 
ties will  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  a  way  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  cycling. 
An  "  'Arry  "  on  foot  is  a  being  which  should  be 
avoided,  but  an  "  'Arry  "  on  a  cycle  is  a  creature 
which  should  be  wiped  out  of  existence.  Alas! 
New  York  is  not  without  its  strong  contingent 
of  "  'Arrys."  Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  "  'Arry"  element  in  cycling  is  confined  to 
the  "working  or  laboring  classes."  I  have 
seen  many  a  well-to-do  business  man  who  in 
ordinary  clothes  was  a  gentleman  in  outward 
semblance,  but  who  seemed  to  have  all  the 
latent  obnoxious  elements  in  his  character 
brought  out  when  he  dons  short  clothes  and 
mounts  a  bicycle.  On  the  other  hand  I  see  a 
large  majority  of  those  not  so  well  to  do  in  this 
world's  goods  who  can  give  points  as  to  be- 
havior on  the  wheel  to  many  a  well-dressed, 
well-to-do  cyclist.  'Tisn't  always  the  dress  or 
the  money  which  makes  the  gentleman. 

The  whirligig  of  time  brings  Frank  Egan 
and  the  Sporting  Times  of  Philadelphia  to- 
gether. I  understand  that  Mr.  Egan  will  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  the  editorial  work  in  the 
Tvnes.  The  topsy-turvy  was  not  complete  until 
H.  Crowther  turned  a  somersault  and  landed 
as  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Bi-  World. 

Zimmerman  has  shown  up  a  bit  stale  since 
he  came  back.  He  has  had  a  hard  season  of  it, 
and  that  fact,  together  with  the  sea  voyage, 
has  put  the  Jersey  man  back.  He  has  been 
doing  a  lot  of  work  also  since  his  return.  Too 
much,  I  should  say,  were  it  any  one  but 
Zimmy,  who,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  a  per- 
fect glutton  for  work. 

Timely  advice  on  a  timely  subject  is  always 
in  order,  and  the  following,  taken  from  Bi- 
IVorld,  is  worth  reproducing  : 

"  Here  are  a  few  timely  suggestions.  We  do 
not  claim  them  to  be  new  ;  we  content  ourselves 
with  declaring  they  are  timely  and  worthy  of 
observance  on  the  part  of  those  who  ride  during 
the  reign  of  the  dog-star. 

•'  It  is  safer  to  ride  on  the  shady  side  of  the 


road,  or  to  postpone  riding  entirely  till  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  past.  It  is  a  mistake  to  scorch 
at  all  times,  especially  in  these  days,  when  the 
king  of  scorchers — Old  Sol — is  doing  considera- 
bly more  in  that  line  than  is  demanded  either 
by  comfort  or  safety. 

"Keep  yourself  well  nourished,  but  avoid 
over-eating.  When  thirsty,  do  not  forget  the 
claims  that  Nature  has  upon  you,  but  be  chary 
of  its  quantity,  sure  of  its  quality,  and  sparing 
of  its  icing. 

"  Brief  cold  baths  after  every  ride  are 
strengthening  as  M^ell  as  cooling. 

"Your  system  does  not  need  alcohol  when 
the  mercury  is  in  the  nineties. 

"Wear  as  few  and  as  light  garments  of 
woolen  texture  as  the  usages  of  society  permit. 

"Don't  grumble  at  the  weather.  It  makes 
you  more  uncomfortable,  and  the  weather 
doesn't  mind  it  a  bit.  Attention  to  these  brief 
bits  of  advice  will  remove  from  midsummer 
cycling  many  of  its  unpleasantries  and  almost 
all  of  its  dangers." 

The  date  for  the  repetition  of  the  ' '  Wheel 
Round  the  Hub  "  has  been  fixed  for  September 
1 6  and  17.  As  near  as  possible  the  original 
programme  of  1879  will  be  carried  out,  with  only 
such  variation  as  the  changed  circumstances 
require.  The  number  of  the  party  is  limited  to 
forty,  and  as  many  of  the  original  party  as  can 
be  reached  and  prevailed  on  will  make  up  the 
1892  crowd.  It  is  run  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Bicycle  Club,  the  same  club  which  man- 
aged the  '79  tour.  The  fellow  lucky  enough  to 
get  an  invitation  to  this  tour  is  to  be  envied.  It 
has  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  of  such 
tours,  as  it  contains  that  additional  interest  of 
being  historical,  and  the  original  participants 
thereof  take  on  somewhat  the  dignity  of  the 
Puritan  Fathers  of  cycling. 

Some  funny  questions  come  to  the  editor  of 
this  cycling  column,  and  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent is  an  earnest  appeal  to  give  an  unbiased 
opinion  as  to  which  is  "  the  best  wheel."  Just 
imagine  what  a  jolly  rumpus  the  editor  of  the 
department  could  kick  up  if  he  were  to  express 
an  opinion  that  the  thus  and  so  make  was  far 
and  away  the  best,  thus  taking  the  position 
that  other  makes  were  inferior.  Luckily  this 
world  is  made  up  of  people  who  have  a  variety 
of  opinions  and  personal  preferences,  and  in 
the  matter  of  cycles  this  peculiarity  is  especially 
noticeable  among  bicycle  riders,  and,  there- 
fore, to  express  a  decided  opinion  is  to  write 
one's  self  down  as  prejudiced.  Every  responsible 
maker  has  his  following  and  admirers.  My  ad- 
vice is  to  suit  yourself  and  yoM  cannot  go  wrong 
in  purchasing  any  of  the  high  grade  wheels. 

By  the  way,  I  notice  a  decision  has  been 
rendered  "  authoritively  "  that  when  an  official 
handicapper  classes  a  man  he  is  not  eligible  in 
any  lower  class  than  that  named  by  him.  At 
a  late  meeting,  in  Baltimore,  I  believe,  the 
classing  of  a  man  by  the  official  handicapper 
was  ignored  by  the  officials  and  he  was  allowed  to 
compete  in  a  2:40  class  race,  when  the  records 
showed  that  he  had  ridden  in  a  former  race  in  the 
time  of  2 140  flat.     Here's  a  chance  for  a  protest ! 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  L.  A.  W.  officials 
are  awakening  to  the  advisability  of  having 
official  timers,  and  though  they  say  it  is  too  late 
this  season  to  take  any  action,  the  chances  are 
that  next  season  we  shall  have  official  timers. 
This  is  a  good  move.  The  Prowler. 


RA  CING. 


RACING. 

The  Iowa  State  meet  was  held  at  Sioux  City, 
Aug.  loth  ;  the  summary  of  races  as  follows  : 

Half-mile  novice — First,  H.  A.  Stacy  ;  second, 
F.  V.  Friend  ;  third,  Chas.  Ashley.     Time,  im. 

19  3-5S. 

Quarter-mile  State  championship — First,  A. 
B.~Edmonds;  second,  H.  Clifford;  third,  F. 
McElwain.     Time.  37s. 

Quarter-mile,  boys  under  16  years — First,  R. 
Earl ;  second,  F.  Schermerhorn  ;  third,  James 
Jackson.     Time,  39  1-4S. 

Half-mile  handicap — First,  F.  McElwain,  60 
yards  ;  second,  L.  E.  Holton,  40  yards  ;  third, 
T.  S.  Morrison,  60  yards.     Time,  im.  los. 

Quarter-mile  open  race  was  run  in  three 
heats,  with  the  first  two  men  in  the  first  two 
heats  eligible  for  the  final  heat.  In  the  first 
heat  the  winners  were  Holton  and  Edmonds. 
Time,  36s.  In  the  second  heat  Johnson  won  in 
34  4-5S,  with  Bird  second.  Final  heat — Johnson, 
Bird  and  Holton  started.  They  finished  in  that 
order.     Time,  35s. 

The  Sioux  City  Cycle  Club  championship  half- 
mile  was  entered  by  Ford,  Kaump  and  Harstad, 
who  finished  in  that  order.     No  time  taken. 

Mile  handicap — Starters  were  as  follows : 
Merrill  and  Johnson,  scratch  ;  Morrison,  150 
yards  ;  Stacy,  120  yards  ;  Edmonds,  100  yards  ; 
Schnell,  100  yards  ;  Holton,  100  yards  ;  Bird.  70 
yards  ;  Friend,  130  yards.  They  finished  with 
Schnell  first,  Edmonds  second,  Morrison  third, 
Johnson  fourth.     Time,  2m.  26  2-5S. 

One-mile  race  3m.  class — Edmonds  won  in 
-2m.  44  2-5S.,  breaking  the  State  record.  Ford 
second,  Morrison  third.-  Edmonds  won  this 
race  about  three  feet. 

Half-mile  State  championship  —  Edmonds 
won  in  im.  17  2-5S.,  breaking  the  State 
record  of  im.  23s.  made  by  Haviland  at  Mar- 
shalltown  ;  Ford  second,  Haviland  third. 

Two-mile  open  race — Johnson  won  in  5m. 
56  2-5S.  ;  Holton  second.  Edmonds  third. 

The  Propice  Wheel  Club  of  Springfield,  Mass. , 
lield  its  annual  road  race  on  12th  Aug.     The 
first  ten  men  were  : 
Position.  Handicap.  Actual  time. 

1.  H.  F.  Elwell.. .  .7  min 51-37  2-5 

2.  E.A.Nelson scratch,  Time   Medal. .  .45.16  2-5 

3.  C.  T.  Nelson 5  min 50. 17 

4.  F.  A.  Landry  . .  i  1-2  min 46.47  1-5 

5.  C.  T.  Williams.  5  min 51-14 

6.  A.  W.  Stacy 6  1-2  min 52.51 

7.  -W.  J.  Schlatter.  6  min 52.39 

8.  G.  N.  Holden. . .  4  min 50.41 

9.  G.  L.  Catlin....3  min 49-41  1-5 

10.    J.  D.  Cronin  ...  2  1-2  min 49.12 

The  Mount  Vernon  Wheelmen  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  held  a  race  meet  Aug.  13th,  with  fol- 
lowing results  : 

One-mile  safety,  novice  — First  heat— Alex. 
R.  Mushett  won ;  F.  G.  Brick,  second  ;  G.  N. 
Rockett,  third.  Time,  2m.  56  2-5S.  Second 
heat — C.  H.  Thomas  won  ;  H.  W.  Bishop, 
second ;  Samuel  Noar,  third.  Time,  3m.  4s' 
Final  heat  —  Thomas  won,  Mushett  second, 
Rockett  third.     Time,  2m.  58  2-55. 

Half-mile  safety,  handicap— First  heat— J.  L. 
Hanley,  60  yards,  won  ;  A.  B.  Rich,  30  yards, 
second  ;  G.  W.  Coates,  third.  Time,  im.  8  4-  5s' 
Second  heat— H.  T.  Wunder,  60  yards,  won  ; 
C.  Z.  Bahl,  75  yards,  second  ;  H.  Boerum,  70 
yards,  third.  Time,  im.  7  4-55.  Third  heat— 
J.  E.  Pursell,  70  yards,  won  ;  J.  R.  Hazleton, 
30  yards,  second  ;  S.  H.  Bilyeu,  60  yards,  third. 
Time     im.    8   2-53.     Final   heat  — Rich   won  • 


Wunder,  second  ;   Bilyeu,   third.      Time,    im. 

7  3-5S. 

Half-mile  safety,  championship  Mt.  Vernon 
Wheelmen — R.  A.  French  won  ;  D.  Creighton, 
second  ;  M.  F.  Trovillo,  third.    Time,  3m.  3s. 

One-mile  safety,  2m.  50s.  class — First  heat — 
W.  N.  Price  won  ;  C.  J.  Craft,  second  ;  F.  A. 
Demarest,  third.  Time,  2m.  42  2-5S.  Second 
heat — J.  A.  Mead  won  ;  H.  N.  Swank,  second; 
W.  J.  Flenard,  third.  Time,  2m.  48  1-5S.  Final 
heat — Price  won  ;  Mead,  second  ;  Swank,  third. 
Time,  2m.  51  4-5S. 

One-mile  safety,  piano  race — Carl  Hess  won  ; 
W.  W.  Taxis,  second  ;  A.  B.  Rich,  third.  Time, 
2m.  30s. 

One-mile  safety,  2m.  40s.  class,  time  limit  2m. 
45s — H.  T.  Wunder  won  ;  G.  B.  Waters,  second; 
A.  A.  Gracey,  third.  Time,  2m.  54  3-5.  De- 
clared no  race  and  ordered  to  be  run  over.  On 
second  trial — Waters  won  ;  Wunder,  second  ;  J. 
F.  Cope,  third.  Time,  2m.  47  2-5S.  Race  al- 
lowed by  referee. 

One-mile  safety,  championship  of  Time 
Wheelmen — C.  M.  Bailey  won  ;  Morris  Hunter, 
second.     Time,  3m.  3  i-2s. 

One-mile  safety,  handicap,  first  six  men  in 
each  heat  to  ride  in  final — First  heat — A.  B. 
Rich,  55  yards,  won;  A.  P.  Rich,  no  yards, 
second  ;  J.  W.  Judge,  125  yards,  third  ;  Louis 
Geyler,  115  yards,  fourth  ;  C.  J.  Craft,  135  yards, 
fifth  ;  F.  A.  Demarest,  130  yards,  sixth.  Time, 
2m.  26s.  Second  heat — H.  C.  Wheeler,  35  yards, 
won  ;  J.  R.  Hazleton,  45  yards,  second  ;  G.  W. 
Coates,  140  j^ards,  third  ;  C.  A.  Elliott,  75  yards, 
fourth  ;  H.  N.  Swank,  150  yards,  fifth  ;  J.  A. 
Mead,  130  yards,  sixth.  Time,  2m.  30  4-5S. 
Final  heat — Wheeler  won;  Rich,  second;  Judge, 
third.     Time,  2m.  22  4-5S. 

One-mile  ordinary,  handicap — C.  L.  Lagen, 
100  yards,  won  ;  C.  Z.  Bahl,  155  yards,  second  ; 
J.  L.  Hanley,  115  yards,  third.     Time,  2m.  45s. 

Quarter-mile  safety  —  First  heat  —  W.  W. 
Taxis  won  ;  F.  A.  Demarest,  second  ;  H.  C. 
Beebe,  third.  Time,  39  2-5S.  Second  heat — 
George  C.  Smith  won  ;  W.  H.  MuUikin,  second; 
H.  T.  Wunder,  third.  Time,  35  2-5S.  Final 
heat — Taxis  won  ;  MuUikin,  second.  Time,  33 
4-5S.  Smith  finished  second,  but  was  disquali- 
fied on  account  of  his  starter  stepping  over  the 
mark. 

One-mile  tandem,  handicap — J.  C.  Donnelly 
and  S.  H.  Bilyeu,  50  yards,  won  ;  R.  P.  Rich 
and  Frank  Dampman,  75  yards,  second.  Time, 
2m.  35  I-5S. 

The  results  of  the  races  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Bicycle  Club,  Aug.  13th  and  15th,  were  as 
follows  : 

Two-mile  novice — Won  by  F.  A.  Bendelari  ; 
J.  McKay,  second.     Time,  5m.  42  1-5S. 

Quarter-mile  —  First  heat — Won  by  A.  A. 
Zimmerman  ;  G.  M.  Wells,  second.  Time, 
33s.  Second  heat — Won  by  G.  S.  Low  ;  C.  H. 
Callahan,  second.  Time,  32  3-5S.  Final  heat 
— Won  by  Zimmerman  ;  Wells,  second  ;  Low, 
third.     Time,  32  2-5S  ;  previous  record,  36s. 

One-mile,  three  minute  class — Won  by  L.  D. 
Roberston  ;  W.  G.  McClelland,  second.  Time, 
2m.  46s. 

Half-mile  handicap  —  First  heat  — Won  by 
Zimmerman  ;  W.  S.  Campbell,  second.  Time, 
im.  9s.  Second  heat — Won  by  Low  ;  Callahan, 
second.  Time,  im.  los.  Fmal  heat — Won  by 
Zimmerman ;  Hyslop,  second.  Time,  im.  8 
4-5S.     Previous  record,  im.  12  4-5S. 


OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


Club  handicap,  three  miles — Won  by  W.  JI. 
Carman  ;  F.  N.  Bendelan,  second.  Time, 
8m.  12  4-5S. 

One-mile  handicap,  open — Won  by  A.  A. 
Zimmerman  ;  W.  Hyslop,  second.  Time,  2m. 
28  2-5S.     Previous  record,  2m.  32s. 

Club  championship,  two  miles — Won  by  H. 
Hyslop  ;  A.  Nasmith,  second  ;  F.  W.  Gullett, 
third.     Time,  5m.  36  2-5S. 

Consolation,  one  mile — Won  by  C.  H.  Calla- 
han ;  G.  S.  Low,  second  ;  F.  W.  Gullett,  third. 
Time,  2m.  40  3-5S. 

The  racing  was  continued  on  Monday,  and 
the  following  gives  the  summary: 

One-mile  handicap — W.  S.  Campbell,  first ; 
W.  Hyslop,  second.     Time,  2m.  26  3-5S. 

Quarter-mile  dash,  handicap — G.  M.  Wells, 
first;  Zimmerman,  second.     Time,  33  3-5S. 

Five-mile  handicap — W.  Hyslop,  first ;  W.  S. 
Campbell,  second.     Time,  13m.  35  3-5S. 

One  mile — Zimmerman,  first ;  G.  W.  Wells, 
second.     Tirae,  2m.  54  3-5S. 

One  mile,  2m.  50s.  class — C.  J.  Iven,  first ; 
F.  W.  Gullett,  second.     Time,  2m.  42  3-5S. 

Provincial  championship,  three  miles — G.  M. 
Wells,  first;  W.  Hyslop,  second;  D.  Nasmith, 
third.     Time,  8m.  47  3-5S. 

The  Press  Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  held  a  very 
successful  meeting  Aug.  20th.     Summary  : 

One-mile  novice — First  heat — G.  W.  Sugnet, 
first ;  G.  F.  Juglehart,  second  ;  William  Nasb, 
third.     Time,  2m.  48  1-5S. 

Second  heat— F.  A.  Foell,  first ;  C.  Hitch- 
cock, second  ;  F.  P.  Fetes,  third  ;  G.  S.  Smith, 
fourth.     Time,  2m.  46  1-5S. 

Final  heat — Frank  P.  Fetes,  first ;  William 
Nasb,  second  ;  C.  Hitchcock,  third.  Time, 
2m.  48  1-5S. 

One-mile  handicap,  open — First  heat — George 
F.  Taylor,  scratch,  first ;  E.  F.  Weinig,  150 
yards,  second  ;  G.  A.  Banker,  30  yards,  third. 
Time,  2m.  21  2-5S.     Competition  record. 

Second  heat — A.  T.  Crooks,  70  yards,  first ; 
W.  H.  MuUikin,  100  yards,  second  ;  F.  T.  Ser- 
vis,  90  yards,  third.  Time,  2m.  23s.  Crooks 
fouled  Mullikin  in  the  last  spurt,  but  the  judges 
did  not  see  it. 

Final  heat — E.  Weinig,  150  yards,  first ;  A.  T. 
Crooks,  90  yards,  second  ;  J.  W.  Linneman,  150 
yards,  third.     Time,  2m.  22  2-5S. 

Two-mile  tandem,  open — W.  F.  Buse  and  G. 
W.  Buse,  100  yards,  first ;  C.  W.  Dorntge 
and  W.  E.  Penseyres,  scratch,  second  ;  F.  Wel- 
fil  and  W.  Nasb,  third.  Time,  4m.  59s.  Zim- 
merman and  Brinker  started  in  this  race,  but 
the  latter's  saddle  broke  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  drop  out.  Dorntge  and  Penseyres 
made  the  distance  from  scratch  in  about  4m. 
50s.,  two  seconds  more  than  their  Baltimore 
record. 

One-mile  safety,  3m.  los.  class,  open — First 
heat — H.  P.  Werner,  first ;  J.  W.  Linneman, 
second  ;  N.  Maeder,  third.     Time,  2m.  40  1-5S. 

Second  heat — A.  Callahan,  first  ;  Phil  Bern- 
hard,  second;  L.  Moeller,  third.  Time,  2m. 
41  2-5S. 

Third  heat— W.  G.  Schack,  first;  F.  W.  Julius, 
second  ;  H.  J.  Wittle,  third.     Time,  2m.  50s. 

Final  heat— J.  Noeller,  first  ;  Phil  Bernhard, 
second  ;  W.  G.  Schack,  third.  Time,  2m.  37  1-5S. 

Half-mile— C.  H.  Callahan,  first ;  W.  D.  Ban- 
ker, second ;  A.  T.  Crooks,  third.  Time,  im. 
II  1-5S. 


One-mile,  flying  start,  2m.  30s.  limit.  First 
heat — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first  ;  L.  D.  Hunger, 
second  ;  H.  C.  Wheeler,  third.  Time,  2m. 
53  2-5S. 

Second  heat — G.  K.  Barrett,  first ;  W.  Hyslop, 
second ;  C.  W.  Dorntge,  third.  Time,  2m.. 
47  3-5S. 

Final  heat — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first  ;  L.  D. 
Hunger,  second  ;  H.  C.  Wheeler,  third.  Time,. 
2m.   21  3-5S. 

One-mile  safety,  handicap — A.  T.  Crooks,  40 
yards,  first  ;  W.  F.  Buse,  70  yards,  second  ;  J. 
W.  Linneman,  150  yards,  third.  Time,  2m.  24s. 

Half-mile— George  F.  Taylor,  first  ;  W.  D. 
Banker,  second  ;  H.  C.  Wheeler,  third.  Time, 
im.  II  4-5S.  There  was  a  collision  in  this  race, 
and  Carl  Hess  and  Hunger  were  seriously 
injured. 

Two-mile  team  race — Buffalo  A.  C,  60  points, 
first ;  Ramblers  A.  C,  24  points,  second.  Time, 
5m.  32s. 

One-mile  ordinary — W.  S.  Campbell,  first  ; 
F.  E.  Page,  second  ;  G,  HoUoway,  third.  Time, 
2m.  45  3-5S.  Campbell  was  mounted  on  a  geared 
ordinary,  and  he  had  a  walk  over. 

Three-mile  lap  race — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first; 
L.  D.  Hunger,  second  ;  C.  W.  Dorntge,  third. 
Zimmy  had  19  points.  Hunger  12  and  Dorntge 
5.    Zimmerman  led  at  every  lap.    Time,  8m.  48s. 

P.  J.  Berlo  lowered  the  two-mile  record  at 
Springfield,  Hass.,  Aug.  23d,  from  4m.  48  4-5S. 
to  4m.  48  2-5S.  A  close  shave  this  might  be 
called. 

On  August  17th  the  Batavia(N.Y.)  Wheelmen 
held  their  first  annual  tournament.     Summary: 

One-mile  novice  —  J.  W.  Linneman,  A. 
Schmidt,  B.  C.  Beter.     Time,  2m.  43  3-5S. 

Half-mile  ordinary,  open  —  C.  J.  Connolly, 
Charles  F.  Husted  and  L.  C.  LeRoy.  Con- 
nolly won  in  im.  35s. 

Two-mile  safety,  Genesee  County  champ- 
ion-ship —  F.  P.  McGrady,  G.  H.  Ferry,  E.  F. 
Ackes.     Time,  5m.  22  3-4S. 

Half-mile  handicap,  open — J.  W.  Linneman,, 
W.  LeHessurier,  A.  T.  Crook,  McTaggart,  A. 
Schmidt,  Frank  Shantz.  Linneman  had  loo- 
yards  handicap  over  C.  W.  Dorntge  and  George 
A.  Banker,  the  scratch  men.     Time,  im.  6s. 

One-mile  safety,  Batavia  riders — W.  F.  Wood- 
ruff, G.  H.  Terry,  E.  H.  Gamble,  E.  F.  Ackes. 

Three-mile  lap  race,  open — C.  H.  Callahan 
and  George  A.  Banker,  dead  heat,  31  points 
each  ;  W.  LeHessurier,  19  ;  J.  W.  Linneman,, 
13  ;  C.  W.  Dorntge,  12  ;  C.  J.  Connolly,  8. 
Time,  8m.  44  1-2S. 

Half-mile,  boys'  race,  open— Alfred  Hughes,. 
Joseph  Dorntge,  Willie  Newman.  Time,  im. 
25  1-4S. 

Half-mile  safety,  open — George  A.  Banker, 
Frank  M.  Brinker,  C.  H.  Callahan.     Time,  im. 

I2S. 

Half-mile  safety,  championship  —  Rochester 
vs.  Buffalo.    Entries:  C.  H.  Callahan,  P.  C  C. ; 

A.  T.  Crooks,  B.  A.  C;  W.  D.  Banker,  B.  A.  C; 
F.  J.  HcDonough,  B.  A.  C;  Frank  H.  Brinker, 

B.  A.  C.  ;  A.  Schmidt,  B.  A.   C;   E.    C.  Bald, 
P.  C.  C.  ;  Fred.  T.  Servis,  B.  A.  C.      Winners, 

C.  H.  Callahan,  E.  C.  Bald. 

Half-mile  plow  boys'  race,  open  to  rural  cy- 
clers. Winners  :  Ernest  Bratt,  Frank  Bratt,., 
Hall. 


ROD  AND   GUN. 


Hail  !  brown  October,  cheery  herald  of  King- 
Winter's  slow  advance,  for  now  our  merry 
sports  afield  shall  rule  one  goodly  term  at  least. 
Rods  and  tackle  may  be  laid  aside  for  six  long 
months,  and  in  their  stead  bring  forth  the  best- 
loved,  strong-voiced  weapon  ;  the  scarred  old 
leggins,  marked  by  many  a  brier  ;  the  much- 
stained  cords,  and  that  strange  old  dingy  coat, 
of  stuff  that  knows  no  wearing  out.  In  these 
deck  Nimrod,  and  on  his  feet  put  stoutest  boots, 
and  on  his  head  place  cap  or  hat,  as  taste  pre- 
fers, and  send  him  forth  with  wifely  wish  for 
full  success.  Ne'er  mind  the  whisperings  of 
timid  heart  that  gun  may  burst  or  careless  shot 
work  harm,  that  craft  may  sink  or  overturn, 
and  thy  liege  lord  be  lost  for  aj^e.  Fears  and 
apprehensions  trouble  not  the  jolly  soul  faring 
gayly  forth.  His  weapon  will  not  burst,  nor 
will  he  drown  ;  in  fine,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
he  will  drink  no  more  water  than  is  good  for 
him  during  his  entire  holiday. 

It  is  simply  wonderful  what  loving  associa- 
tions ever  cling  about  the  marvelous,  many- 
pocketed  coat  of  duck,  canvas  or  corduroy.  It 
is  a  magician  that  at  once  envelops  you  with 
a  magic  spell  when  you  thrust  your  arms 
into  the  greasy,  time-stained  sleeves  and  feel 
the  old,  familiar,  trifling  weight  of  it  upon  hon- 
est sportsman's  shoulders.  None  of  the  glam- 
our of  the  gilded  salon,  none  of  the  social  dig- 
nities nor  half-effeminate  graces  of  the  time- 
honored  sw"allow-tail,  cling  about  this  wondrous 
garment.  Yet  it  is  the  peer  of  any  manly  garb 
ever  cut.  No  scented  hair  ever  pressed  caress- 
ingly against  its  sturdy  fabric  ;  scented  hair  is 
apt  to  be  a  bit  particular  in  choosing  resting 
places.  No  jingle  of  foot-stirring  measures  of 
dreamy  valse,  exhilarating  galop  or  blood- 
stirring  polka  ;  no  vision  of  snowy  shoulders, 
liberally  bared  —  of  soul-piercing  eyes  and 
maddening,  pearl-guarding  lips— can  possibly 
be  associated  with  it  ;  and  yet  there  are  ten- 
derer memories  and  the  incense  of  purer  joys 
clinging  to  the  old  shooting- jacket  than  the 
claw-hammer  can  ever  claim. 

"  We  go  afield  for  our  merry  sport. 

Though  sisters  pout  and  wives  may  rail ; 
We're  only  a  few  of  the  good  old  sort. 

But  we  laugh  at  the  charms  of  the  swallow-tail. 
We  have  tasted  the  cup  ;  we  know  by  rote 

The  alleged  charms  of  your  dance  and  tea, 
Yet  gladly  turn  to  the  shooting-coat 

To  be  dressed  our  best — to  be  out  and  free. 

"  We  have  tripped  the  light  fantastic  oft, 
And  spilled  our  coffee  on  costly  gown, 

And  felt  like  fools  in  rigs  of  Poole's 
When  stubborn  beauty  chose  to  frown. 

We  have  seen  eyes  burning  with  changeless  love— 
Tho'  ne'er  so  stanch  as  the  pointing  dog — 


And  we'd  barter  our  seats  in  the  choir  above 

For  a  restful  loaf  on  a  mossy  log. 
The  laughter  welling  from  beauty's  throat 

Ne'er  thrilled  like  the  whir  of  grouse  or  quail ; 
There's  a  heap  more  fun  in  the  shooting-coat 

Than  ever  was  dreamed  in  the  swallow-tail !  " 

The  associations  of  the  shooting  -  togs  are 
pleasant  ever.  In  the  right-hand  pocket  are 
two  forgotten  shells,  marked  "  B  B."  You  re- 
member vividly  that  day  last  fall  when  you 
tried  the  turkeys  and  bagged  a  plump  hen  that 
rashly  rose  above  the  wild-brier  thicket.  From 
one  of  the  immense  inner  pockets  your  hand 
brings  forth  a  bunch  of  mingled  fur  and  feathers. 
Rabbit  fur  !  That  day,  over  J.'s  merry  beagles, 
what  fun  it  was,  to  be  sure,  and  you  held  yotu- 
own  that  time  !  Wood-duck  feathers  !  Ah  !  the 
two  lovely  drakes  that  sprang  from  the  musk- 
rat  house  only  to  fall  to  the  neatest  double  of 
the  outing  !  You  most  carefully  removed  those 
feathers  at  the  time  to  preserve  them  for  future 
fly-tying  in  long  winter  evenings.  And  here 
are  mingled  feathers  of  grouse,  quail,  cock, 
snipe  and  duck.  These  were  from  that  grand, 
black-ruffed,  thunder-winged  fellow  that  almost 
caught  you  napping  in  the  beechen  thicket  as 
he  roared  up  in  advance  of  his  lusty  brood. 
How  the  old  dog  did  pin  them  one  by  one  in 
the  heavy  cover  that  glorious  day,  when  you 
actually  bagged  nine  plump  grouse  to  your  own 
gun  !  And  here  are  fragments  from  the  garb 
of  "brave,  brown  Bob"  and  his  bonny,  wee 
wife.  No  need  to  look  at  them  twice.  You  will 
never  forget  that  wonderful  week  of  last  October 
so  long  as  your  memory  holds  earthly  thing. 
The  generous  entertainment  by  the  quaint  old 
farmer  and  his  garrulous  but  big-hearted  wife  ; 
the  long,  wearying,  healthful,  flawless  days 
afield ;  the  haze-curtained  hills,  the  steel-blue 
sky  and  limpid  water,  the  moisture  -  spangled 
w^ebs  netting  the  grass  at  dawn  ;  the  flames  of 
glowing  foliage,  blazing  on  hill  beyond  hill  like 
signal  fires  announcing  the  sun's  uprising  ;  the 
storms  of  painted  leaves  on  every  passing  gust  ; 
the  patter  of  falling  mast,  the  sputter  of  scold- 
ing squirrel  and  cries  of  busy  birds,  and,  at 
last,  the  sudden  hollow  "burr-r-r"  of  rapid 
Bob  as  he  sprang  before  your  patient  dog  and 
whizzed  away — his  round,  strong  wings  against 
your  nerve  and  skill.  Ah  !  those  were  ideal 
days  of  pure  enjoyment,  closing  with  that  wel- 
come weariness  which  sure  foretells  a  night  of 
dreamless,  restful  sleep. 

How  many  times  has  that  old  coat,  with 
pockets  bulging  to  unnatural  round,  been 
slipped  from  shoulders  of  a  mortal  for  the 
moment  well  content  with  life  and  all  its  joys  ! 
And  thoitgh  such  garment  finds  no  favor  with 
womankind,  every  stain  on  its  honest  fabric  is 
to  its  owner  a  poem  of  pleasures  past,  a  sugges- 
tion of  joys  to  come.  Long  life  to  the  shooting- 
jacket  and  to  the  brave'  fellows  who  wear  it 
aright !  Upon  a  certain  grimy  wall  there  hangs 
a  canvas  obscurity  that  madam  says  should  be 
destroyed  by  fire — "a  disgraceful  thing  for 
decent  man  to  look  at,  let  alone  to  wear  ! '"  To 
soothe  her  tidy  soul  a  solemn  pledge  hath  passed 
that  it  shall  not  hang  much  longer.  Nor  shall 
it,  for  within  few  days  it  shall  see  the  light 
again  and  feel  the  rasp  of  brier  and  "whish" 
of  paling  leaf.  It  is  my  "Ruth"  amid  the 
rustling  com,  and  one  poor,  jaded  packhorse  is 
soon  to  slip  from  trace  and  be  "  turned  out"  on 
old  beloved  pastures. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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Bench    Skouis. 
Oct.  25  to  28— First  annual  bench  show  Omaha  Kennel 

Club,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Oct.  24— First  bench  show  National  Beagle  Club,  Nan- 
net.  N.  Y. 
Nov.  23  to  25— First  annual  show  American   Pet  Dog 
Club,  Madison    Square  Garden,   New 
York. 

Field   Trials. 
Oct.  25— Third    annual    field    trials    National    Beagle 

Club,  Nannet,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  7  to  8— Third   annual    trials    International    Field 

Trials  Club,  Chatham,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Nov.  7— Second    annual    trials    United    States    Field 

Trials  Club,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 
Nov.  8— Second    annual    trials    New    England    Field 

Trials  Club,  Assonet,  Mass. 
Nov.  15— American  Field  Trials  Club,  Columbus,  Ind. 
Nov.  21— Fourteenth  annual  trials  Eastern  Field  Trials 

Club,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Nov.  28— Philadelphia  Kennel  Club's  field  trials,  High 

Point,  N.  C. 
Dec.     ■;— Central  Field  Trials  Club's  trials,  Lexington, 

N.  C. 

Youthful  canines,  like  youthful  humans,  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  several  diseases  ere 
they  approach  maturity.  The  measles,  croup, 
whooping  cough,  etc.,  of  our  precious  infants 
may  be  considered  to  be  covered  in  the  case  of 
the  puppy  by  that  well-known  evil — distemper. 
Many  and  many  a  fancifully  bred  favorite,  a 
highly  valuable  scion  of  a  distinguished  strain, 
has  folded  forever  his  little  paws  and  passed 
beyond  the  limit  of  dog  life,  a  victim  to  this 
disease.  The  rough  little  cur,  begotten  vague- 
ly and  born  almost  an  outlaw,  generally  sur- 
vives ;  but  in  the  case  of  highly  bred  and  valu- 
able puppies  it  is  different.  Most  of  the  best 
youngsters  are  closely  inbred  and  inclined 
toward  constitutional  weakness,  and  among 
these  distemper,  as  a  rule,  plays  havoc.  The 
finer  bred  the  youngster  is  the  more  liable  it  is 
to  an  attack  of  distemper  that  will  result  fatally. 
The  stronger  the  constitution  the  better  chance 
the  aristocratic  infant  has  of  surviving.  Too 
often  the  purchaser  of  a  long-pedigreed  little 
animal  loses  his  favorite  by  this  dread  scourge; 
and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  at  least  half  the 
fatal  cases  need  not  have  so  resulted  had  or- 
dinary precautions  been  taken.  There  is  no 
sense  in  paying  a  fancy  price  for  a  pup  and 
then  neglecting  to  rightly  guard  its  health,  and 
should  it  show  illness  or  betray  unusual  symp- 
toms, the  wisest  course  is  to  at  once  call  for  the 
attendance  of  a  properly  qualified  specialist  in 
canine  diseases,  providing  the  services  of  such 
an  individual  are  available. 

The  appearance  of  distemper,  while  the  evil 
is  not  infrequently  inexplainable,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  improper  feeding,  exposure  to  damp- 
ness and  faulty  sanitation  of  kennels.  Again, 
it  breaks  out  as  an  epidemic  in  certain  limits 
.and   destroys   dogs   offhand.      As   a  rule,  the 


younger  the  attacked  animal  is  the  more  apt  it 
is  to  die  ;  but  ordinary  cases,  without  any  of 
the  several  complications  liable  to  occur,  can 
generally  be  treated  successfully  by  a  "  vet  "  of 
ordinary  capability.  One  of  the  commonest 
results  of  distemper  is  chorea,  marked  by  a 
nervous  twitching  of  the  muscles  and  uncer- 
tain, weakly  movements  of  the  hinder  parts. 
Not  infrequently  a  sporting  dog  will  have  its 
"  nose  "  permanently  impaired  by  the  disease. 

The  initial  stages  of  distemper  are  most 
plainly  marked  by  a  general  dullness,  accom- 
panied by  poor  appetite,  sneezing,  eyes  out  of 
order,  running  nose,  coughing  and  symptoms 
suggestive  of  a  bad  cold.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  eyes  and  nostrils  discharge  freely, 
and  the  latter  may  become  ulcerated  ;  the 
respiration  grows  labored,  the  bowels  betray 
serious  disorder  and  the  skin  may  show  erup- 
tion. 

The  worst  complications  likely  to  arise  are 
chorea,  fits,  paralysis,  pneumonia,  indigestion 
and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  any  one  of 
which  is  of  course  liable  to  utterly  ruin,  or  kill, 
the  victim  in  brief  time. 

Under  any  conditions,  secure  a  "vet"  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  meantime  place  the 
sufferer  in  dry,  warm  quarters,  free  from 
draughts.  Various  patent  remedies,  most  of 
them  good  enough,  can  be  obtained  at  chemists, 
but  treatment  by  an  inexperienced,  amateur 
owner  is  usually  a  rank  failure.  The  best 
course  for  such  an  owner  is  to  watch  the 
puppy's  symptoms  closely,  and,  should  signs 
of  distemper  appear,  send  for  professional  aid 
at  once,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  ani- 
mal worth  having  is  worth  the  expense  incur- 
red (generally  trifling)  of  a  man  of  experience 
and  competent  to  treat  the  case. 

Damon. 

LOFT. 

The  interest  for  August  was  divided  between 
the  returns  in  the  1,180  miles  journey  and  the 
experiment  of  using  pigeons  as  messengers  from 
the  sea.  Both  were  ventures  and  successful 
beyond  anticipation. 

When  Mr.  Bowers  sent  Darby  and  Joseph 
for  liberating  to  "  about  1,075  miles,  far  enough 
to  break  the  record  of  Montgomery  for  dis- 
tance," he  believed  they  would  get  back  if  they 
could,  but  so  many  birds  had  been  sent  for  the 
same  record  and  in  vain,  that  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes  when  a  fortnight  later  Darby 
was  again  at  home,  and  from  Pensacola,  1,180 
miles,  and  a  day  later  Joseph  appeared.  The 
distance  was  130  miles  greater  than  pigeons 
had  ever  covered  and  the  time  fifteen  days  less. 

The  birds  were  none  the  worse  for  their 
journey,  but  instead  were  in  excellent  condition 
of  body  and  feather,  going  out  with  the  rest  for 
exercise  next  morning. 

The  problem  of  the  distance  journey  seems 
to  be  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  way.  And 
they  are  many,  inasmuch  as  the  bird  must  have 
food  and  drink,  and  must  stop  for  rest  at  night. 
The  fields  at  this  season  afford  food  in  abun- 
dance, but' gunners  and  birds  of  prey  are  there 
also.  If  invited  home  by  the  denizens  of  the 
hundreds  of  lofts  and  steeples  along  the  course, 
the  trap  may  close  after  them,  and  the  victims 
of  misplaced  confidence  lose  liberty,  if  not  life. 
Dickinson  and  Horace  of  H.  G.  Thurston,  Fall 
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River,  were  liberated  Augfiist  iSth,  from  off  the 
water  between  Forts  Pickens  and  Barrancas, 
Fla.,  giving  them  1,200  miles  air-line  to  home. 
To  break  the  Darby-Joseph  record  for  time  they 
should  have  been  reported  September  2,  but 
were  not. 

For  certainly  two  years  past  a  very  earnest 
effort  has  been  making"  to  have  pigeon  posts  as 
part  of  the  equipment  at  the  several  naval 
stations  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Prof.  Marion,  of  the  Annapolis  Military 
Academy,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  put 
the  idea  into  practical  form,  and  the  little 
beginning  that  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  school  is  due  to  his  persistency. 

When  the  Weather  Bureau  passed  from  the 
Signal  Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  Government  loft  at  Key  West  was  to  be 
abandoned;  Prof.  ]\Iarion  had  for  long  had  his 
eye  upon  these  birds  and  proposed  to  Captain 
Phythian,  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Academy,  to  bring  them  to  Annapolis,  but  at 
first  he  would  not  tolerate  the  idea.  The  birds 
were  untidy,  etc.,  but  in  someway  Prof.  Marion 
overcame  the  objections  and  the  birds  pre- 
sented to  Prof.  Marion  were  duly  installed  in  a 
tower  of  the  school  buildings. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  birds  have 
been  used  as  messengers,  but  their  numbers 
have  been  so  few  that  risks  could  not  be  taken. 
Still,  the  work  they  have  done  froin  points  on 
the  Chesapeake,  has  shown  to  many  who  would 
not  have  been  convinced  otherwise  that  to  have 
pigeons  to  report  from  off  shore  is  really  some- 
thing worth  tiying  for. 

When  the  Constellation,  sailed  upon  its  prac- 
tice cruise  from  Annapolis  to  Newport  in  June, 
it  carried  birds  from  the  Annapolis  loft  and 
from  a  private  loft  in  Washington.  All  birds 
returned,  and  the  word  from  those  on  board  to 
the  Academy,  and  to  be  sent  by  wire  to  friends 
elsewhere,  was  most  gratefully  received,  but  it 
w'as  on  the  return  cruise  that  the  most  satisfac- 
tory work  was  done. 

To  the  end  of  securing  birds  enough  to  per- 
mit birds  to  be  used  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
the  vessel  might  be  between  Newport  and  Cape 
Henry,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  offered  several 
prizes  to  be  competed  for  from  the  Constella- 
tion. Only  thirty-two  birds  could  be  taken  on 
board  and  the  entry  was  quickly  filled,  but  of 
these  seven  were  stolen  between  the  express  of- 
fice in  Newport  and  the  vessel.  The  twenty- 
five  remaining  were  owned:  Two  in  each.  Fall 
River  and  Providence  ;  one  at  Yardley,  Pa. ;  four 
in  Philadelphia,  six  in  Woodbury, N.  J.;  and  ten 
in  Atlantic  City. 

The  vessel  sailed  Monday  the  15th  at  five 
o'clock.  At  nine  o'clock  the  two  birds  Miss 
Conover  and  J.  Q.  A.  Herring  of  the  Mehler 
loft,  Philadelphia,  were  liberated.  Mr.  Mehler, 
expecting  his  birds  to  be  used  later  in  the  week, 
went  fishing  on  ]\Ionday,  closing  his  loft,  except 
to  the  cleaner  who  was  to  call  for  the  key  at 
eight  o'clock  the  two  following  mornings.  Tues- 
day, this  cleaner  found  Miss  Conover,  and  on 
Wednesday,  Herring  —  time  of  return  unknown. 
These  bird's  had  returned  from  about  219  miles. 
On  Tuesday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  two  birds 
of  Providence  and  two  of  Atlantic  City  were  let 
go,  the  vessel  being  then  to  the  south  of  New 
Haven  and  east  of  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  giving 
the  birds  of  each  extremity  about  100  miles  to 
cover.     The  Providence  birds  were  not  reported, 


but  Benson  and  Marion  of  the  Jarman  loft,  At- 
lantic City,  delivered  their  messages,  one  at  2.57 
p.  M.,  the  other  at  6.39 1'.  m.  The  subject  matter  of 
these  forwarded  by  wire  to  Annapolis  gave  Cap- 
tain Phythian  at  3  p.  m.  advice  from  Captain 
Chester  sent  at  9  a.  m.,  and  at  9  p.  m.  he  had  re- 
ceived the  word,  forwarded  by  mail,  in  the  Cap- 
tain's own  hand. 

On  Wednesday  the  vessel  was  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  New  Jersey  shore,  but  the  three 
birds  of  Woodbury  and  one  of  Philadelphia  sent 
out  did  not  arrive  at  home  until  next  day  and 
all  had  lost  their  messages.  This  was  consid- 
ered the  easy  part  of  the  work,  but  the  calm,  still 
air  which  kept  the  vessel  just  there  was  not,  it 
seems,  favorable  for  flying. 

On  Thursday  there  was  a  very  happy  co-in- 
cidence. Paymaster  G.  H.  Read  had  been  or- 
dered to  join  the  Constellation  when  in  the 
Chesapeake.  On  time  it  would  pass  Cape: 
Henry  on  Friday.  If  he  could  only  know  where 
it  was  on  that  Thursday  morning  he  could  make 
his  plans  accordingly.  At  a  venture  he  came 
to  enquire  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and 
while  he  was  asking  there  came  a  message 
brought  by  Phythian  of  John  A.  Webber,  At- 
lantic City,  sent  that  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
and  delivered  in  Atlantic  City  two  hours  later. 
This  told  Mr.  Read  that  the  vessel  was  becalmed 
some  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henlopen, 
and  this  meant  to  him  that  he  might  spend  the 
days  between  Thursday  and  Sunday  nights  with 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  Monday  would  give 
him  an  abundance  of  time  for  leaving  Baltimore^ 
to  join  the  vessel.  A  second  bird,  the  Royal 
Blue  Chester,  was  delivered  of  its  message  in 
Woodbury  at  noon,  one  other,  G.  H.  Read,  going 
to  Fall  River.  On  Friday  only  one  bird,  an 
Innes  of  Philadelphia,  was  sent  out;  this  was  shot 
the  same  afternoon  within  sight  of  home.  On 
Saturday  the  wind  was  strong  off  shore  and 
none  were  let  go,  but  on  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  vessel  was  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Henry,  three  were  sent  out,  but  only  one  was  re- 
ported, this  being  caught  in  Delaware. 

At  Norfolk,  birds  of  the  Annapolis  loft  were 
taken  on  board.  Of  five  liberated  off  Point 
Lookout  two  returned  same  day,  two  next  morn- 
ing, and  one  not  reported  was  probably  shot. 

The  experiment  has  convinced  those  most  op- 
posed to  it  of  the  practicability  of  a  messenger 
service  from  the  sea,  and  of  the  great  advantage 
that  must  follow  from  it  in  the  event  of  war  ;  and 
the  thought  follows  that  the  messenger  service 
that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  man-of-war 
and  the  government  would  be  of  equal  value  in 
another  line  to  the  merchant  marine  and  those 
upon  shore  who  are  concerned  in  their  work. 

To  those  who  know  the  value  of  pigeons  as 
message  bearers  the  wonder  is  that  anyone  will 
for  either  pleasure  or  profit  go  beyond  the  lines, 
either  on  sea  or  shore,  without  providing;  them- 
selves with  means  of  communication  with  the 
home  and  friends ;  and  they  need  not,  for  so 
widely  are  homing  pigeons  kept  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  but  that  has  its  loft  of  birds. 

They  do  some  things  better  abroad,  and  the 
Magistrate  at  the  West  Ham  Police  Court,  near 
London,  set  a  laudable  example  when  he  fined 
Alexander  Rice  $15,  and  the  Court  expenses, 
for  unlawfully  and  wilfully  wounding  a  homing- 
pigeon  which  was  being  trained  by  its  owner 
on  Stratford  Marshes.  A  few  convictions  here 
would  work  miracles.  E.  S.  Starr. 
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Jerome  knew  whereof  he  wrote  when  he 
affirmed  that  "  girls  did  not  look  half  bad  in  a 
yachting  costume,"  for,  indeed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  frame  a  pretty  face  in  a  more  becoming 
"get-up"  than  the  round  neat  straw  sailor,  or 
the  soft  and  pliant  Tam  O'Shanter  ;  or  to  gar- 
ment a  lithe  figure  in  a  more  jaunty  gown  than 
the  cream  flannel,  easily  fashioned  suit,  that 
reveals  beneath  its  hem  the  bold,  little  tan 
shoe,  and  that  rolls  back  its  wide  Byron  col- 
lar above  a  bare,  free  throat  that  wind,  wave 
and  sunlight  kiss  into  strength  and  a  certain 
brown  beauty,  the  birthright  of  the  summer 
girl. 

To  the  lazy,  care-free  devotee  of  sport,  yacht- 
ing is  the  prince  of  pleasures.  You  lounge  up 
on  deck  when  the  breeze  is  light,  and  drink  in 
life-giving  airs  in  the  most  blessed  indolence 
known  to  womankind.  You  watch  the  boys 
scramble  about,  tugging  at  ropes  that  have  ex- 
traordinary names,  and  shifting  three-cornered 
canvas  with  apparently  unnecessary  haste  and 
caution.  You  listen  to  their  hoarse  voices 
shouting  above  the  wash  of  waves  and  creak- 
ing of  booms,  and  you  wonder  why  it  is  they 
cannot  talk  in  English  when  afloat  as  well  as 
ashore.  They  call  the  craft  "  she  "  with  osten- 
tatious frequency,  and  attribute  to  her  the  most 
remarkable  actions.  You  endeavor  to  follow 
the  dialogue  of  the  gentleman  astern  with 
the  youth  who  is  climbing  heedlessly  about 
the  fore,  but  you  finally  give  up  the  attempt 
and  loll  back  on  your  cushions  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  through  which  you  see  light  clouds 
scudding  across  a  far,  blue  sky,  some  mean- 
ingless ropes  and  brass  eyelet  holes,  and  the 
full  white  sails  outstretched  to  a  rollicking 
wind  that  chases  itself  down  the  broad,  blue 
lake. 

You  lie  and  listen  to  the  swirl  of  foam 
cut  by  the  bow  into  two  long  lines  that 
ripple  along  your  course,  splashing  ever  and 
anon  above  the  gunwale,  and  purling  that 
ceaseless  song  forever  lying  in  the  depths  of 
lake,  river  and  ocean.  You  care  very  little 
where  the  boys  steer  to  or  how  often  they  tack 
to  get  there.  You  only  know  that  they  can 
steer  ;  that  they  are  strong  and  agile  and 
capable  ;  that  they  are  masters  of  this  disem- 
bodied thing  that  is  scurrying  along  with  you  in 
its  embrace  ;  and  you  only  hope  they  will  leave 
you  undisturbed  to  lie  and  dream  and  doze  ; 
that  in  case  of  accident  they  know  how  to 
swim  for  it  and  manage  the  dingey,  and  that 
above    all    things   they  will    not    ask   you    to 


arise  and  scramble  about  the  rigging  to  assist 
them,  for  the  practical  part  of  yachting  is 
scarcely  your  province.  It  is  quite  sufficient  sat- 
isfaction to  your  nautical  ambition  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  little  lug-sail  which  on  breezy  morn- 
ings you  run  up  in  the  bow  of  your  cruising 
canoe.  You  know  all  about  that  ;  in  fact  you 
made  it  yourself  and  had  a  terrible  time  stitch- 
ing it  on  the  sewing  machine;  but  for  ever  after- 
wards there  was  something  of  your  own  per- 
sonality in  that  bit  of  canvas,  and  you  would 
not  exchange  it  for  all  the  fanciful  ducks.  But 
this  huge  craft  is  a  bird  of  another  plumage, 
and  the  only  thing  you  can  command  about  her 
is  a  voracious  appetite,  and  the  willing  slavery 
of  the  crew  who,  after  a  run  of  miles  on  miles, 
bring  from  mysterious  holes  in  the  miniature 
cabin,  boxes  of  biscuits,  cans  of  meats,  jars  of 
marmalade  and  hosts  of  apologies  for  the  wel- 
come repast  that  is  "  only  sea-fare,  ladies,  and 
you  must  take  us  as  you  find  us." 

And  afterwards  when  the  sun  is  thinking  of 
his  warm  western  nest  beyond  the  purple  rim 
of  the  coast-line,  when  the  breeze  hushes  its 
boisterous  voice  preparatory  to  the  lullaby  it 
will  sing  to  him  as  he  dips  beyond  the  horizon, 
you  lie  at  full  length  with  your  hands  behind 
your  head,  and  some  way  or  other  the  little 
home-made  lug-sail  is  stretching  out  its  white 
arms  before  you.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  yacht  is 
cleaving  smoother  waters  now,  that  eventide  is 
hushing  the  roar  of  the  great  depths  beneath 
you  ;  perhaps  some  of  the  boys  have  used  a 
phrase  that  you  learned  long  ago  from  wood 
and  water  lore  —  howe'er  it  be,  you  are  far,  far 
away  on  a  wild  inland  river,  kneeling  in  the 
stern  of  your  canoe,  while  a  handsome,  lazy 
affair  in  white  flannels  decorates  the  bow. 
He  sings,  while  you  shoot  through  a  score  of 
eddies  that  are  capering  madly  around  innu- 
merable stones,  and  with  one  grand  skirly-whirly 
you  find  yourself  skimming  along  on  a  wide, 
smooth  stream  where  the  hills  lower  to  flats 
and  meadowland,  and  a  brisk  light  wind  laughs 
the  busy  little  rapids  to  scorn.  With  a  great 
deal  of  floundering  and  bungling  he  gets  the 
mast  up  and  excavates  the  sail  from  under  the 
thwarts.  You  tell  him  several  times  just  how 
to  fix  the  whole  business  and  he  does  it  exactly 
the  opposite  way,  then  you  beach  the  bow  and 
walk  up  to  the  deck,  stepping  meanwhile  over 
his  big  shoes  and  telling  him  he  is  a  great 
stupid.  He  laughs  a  tantalizing  little  laugh, 
and  when  finally  you  get  "  out,"  with  canvas 
spread  to  the  light  summer  wind,  when  your 
hands  are  gripping  the  paddle  handle,  your 
teeth  fast  locked  on  the  sheet,  when  the  little 
craft  pulls  ahead  faster,  faster,  faster,  the  bow 
ballast  creeps  cautiously  astern,  the  curly  head 
rests — oh  !  so  near  your  bare,  burnt  arm,  and  a 
pair  of  marvelous  eyes  melt  into  yours  as  — 

"  Port,  ladies  ! "  says  a  cheery  voice,  and  you 
start  as  if  from  sleep,  a  laughing  face  is  bend- 
ing over  you,  but  it  belongs  to  the  sturdy  chap 
in  dark  blue  serge.  The  other  eyes,  the  home- 
made sail,  the  wee  canoe,  the  far-winding  river, 
have  gone.  You  raise  yourself  on  your  elbow, 
but  all  you  see  across  the  gunwale  is  a  long  low 
line  of  harbor  lights.  The  yacht  is  hardly 
moving,  the  sails  flap  indolently  against  the 
masts  ;  you  have  left  the  world  of  wind,  wave 
and  dreams  far,  far  out  at  sea. 


E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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LAWN  TENNIS. 

The  third  annual  championship  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  Doubles  and  Ladies'  .Singles  was 
decided,  September  lo,  at  East  Oakland,  Cal. 
In  the  final  round  Stetson  and  De  Long,  of  the 
California  Club,  were  defeated  by  the  Hardy 
brothers,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  in  three 
straight  sets,  6-i,  7-5,  6-1,  and  by  default  of 
Hubbard  and  Haight,  the  former  holders,  the 
Hardy  brothers  became  the  Pacific  Coast  cham- 
pions' The  Ladies'  event  was  won  by  Miss 
i^Iorgan,  who  defeated  in  the  final  Miss  Chew, 
and  by  default  of  I\Iiss  Crouch  became  the 
champion. 

The  annual  summer  tournament  of  the 
Southern  California  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
was  held  on  the  Casino  Courts,  at  Santa  Mon- 
ica, beginning  August  22d.  The  playing 
throughout  this  meeting  was  excellent  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  players,  many  of 
whom  have  played  but  a  short  time. 

R.  P.  Carter,  who  has.  been  successful  in 
many  a  tournament  of  the  association,  won  the 
open  singles  event  somewhat  handily,  being 
pushed  only  in  the  second  round. 

Carter's  game  is  good  throughout.  His  play 
is  mainly  from  the  base-line — not  severe,  but 
always  with  good  judgment. 

The  gentlemen's  doubles  (open)  was  won  by 
M.  A.  and  L.  N.  Chase,  of  Riverside  (formerly 
of  Rochester,  New  York),  who  defeated  in  the 
finals  R.  P.  and  F.  Carter. 

This  was  the  best  and  most  exciting  contest 
of  the  meeting. 

The  final  results  were  as  follows  : 

Men's  singles  (open):  Final  round — R.  P. 
Carter  beat  Bumiller  6 — 3,  2 — 6,  6 — i,  6 — 4. 
Championship  round — Carter  beat  Coulter  by 
default. 

Men's  doubles  (open);  Final  round — Chase  and 
Chase  beat  Carter  and  Carter  o — 6,  8 — 6,  6 — 4, 
6-4. 

Ladies'  singles  (open):  Final  round — Miss 
Gilliland  beat  Miss  Carter  5 — 6,  6 — i,  6 — 2. 

Mixed  doubles  (open):  Miss  Gilliland  and  M. 
A.  Chase  beat  ]\Iiss  Shoemaker  and  Cawston, 
6—4,  6—3,  4—6,  3—6,  6—3. 

Association  singles  :  Final — Alexander  beat 
Germain  g — 7,  6 — 2,  6 — i. 

Association  doubles:  Final — Carter  and  Carter 
heat  Alexander  and    Routh    6 — 2,  6 — 5,    5 — 6, 

6-5- 

Handicap:  Final — K.  Carter  |4^  15  beat  Man- 
ning y^  15  2 — 6,  6—0,  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 4. 

The  next  event  of  the  association  will  be  the 
mid-winter  tournament,  to  be  held  February, 
1893,  at  Riverside,  Cal. 

The  Queen's  Royal  tournament  at  Niagara- 
•on-the-Lake  ended  on  September  5th,  after  an 


unusuall}^  successful  meeting.  The  entry  list 
was  strong  and  the  fair  weather  brought  hun- 
dreds of  spectators  daily  to  the  courts  of  the 
Queen's  Royal. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

Gentlemen's  singles  :  Final — A.  F.  Fuller 
(Boston)  beat  Fritz  Ward  (Rochester)  6 — 4,  6 — 3, 
3—6,  8—6. 

Mixed  doubles  :  Final — Mr.  Matthews  and 
Miss  Osborne  beat  Mr.  Avery  and  Miss  Nay 
6 — 2,  6 — I. 

Gentlemen's  doubles:  Final — V/ard  and  An- 
gel (Rochester)  beat  Fuller  (Boston)  and  Daly 
(London,  Eng.)6 — i,  6 — 2. 

Final  handicap:  C.  N.  Pope  beat  Allan  Daly, 
6 — 4,  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  2 — 6,  6 — I. 

Veterans'  singles:  G.  W.  Yarker  (Toronto) 
beat  C.  H.  Angel  (Rochester)  6—2,  6—2  ;  G. 
W.  Yarker  (Toronto)  beat  Capt.  R.  G.  Dickson 
(Niagara)  6 — 3,  6 — 2  ;  Capt.  Dickson  beat  Mr. 
Angel  (Rochester)  3 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 3. 

The  second  annual  tournament  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  New  Hampshire,  took  place  Sep- 
tember 6th  and  7th  at  Concord,  N.  H.  In  the 
finals  H.  G.  Bixby  won  a  brilliant  victory  over 
T.  Horton,  thus  becoming  challenger  to  R. 
D.  Wrenn,  the  holder  of  the  championship. 
Wrenn,  however,  failed  to  appear  in  defense  of 
his  title,  so  that  the  championship  was  secured  by 
Bixby.    Scores  : 

Singles  :  Preliminary  round  —  Bixby  beat 
Sheafe,  6 — 2,  6 — 4  ;  Barnard  beat  J.  B.  Read, 
default ;  Sawyer  beat  N.  S.  Bean,  default ; 
Horton  beat  Smith,  6 — 3,  6 — 2.  First  round — 
Eastman  beat  A.  K.  Hobbs,  default ;  Bixby 
beat  Barnard — 6 — i,  6 — o  ;  Horton  beat  Sawyer 
o — 6,  6 — I,  6 — o  ;  Kimball  beat  Hammond  8 — 6. 
6 — I.  Semi-finals — Bixby  beat  Eastman  6 — 2, 
6 — 3  ;  Horton  beat  Kimball  6 — 3,  6 — 2.  Finals— 
H.  G.  Bixby  beat  T.  Horton  4—6,  6—2,  4—6, 
7 — 5.  Championship  round  —  H.  G.  Bixby 
(challenger)  beat  R.  D.  Wrenn  (holder)  by  de- 
fault. 

Doubles :  R.  C.  Eastman  and  T.  Horton, 
beat  Jere  Smith,  Jr.,  and  J.  C.  Sawyer  6 — 4,  6 — ; 
H.  G.  Bixby  and  F.  E.  Barnard  beat  R.  H.  Kim- 
ball and  O.  G.  Hammond  4 — 6,  6 — 3,  9 — 7.  Fi- 
nals— R.  C.  Eastman  and  T.  Horton  beat  H.  G. 
Bixby  and  F.  E.  Bainard  6 — 4,  6 — i. 

The  local  tournament  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ,  was 
concluded  on  September  3d.  The  singles  was 
won  by  T.  P.  Barnes,  who  defeated  in  the  final 
L.  McH.  Howe  6— I,  6—1,  6—1.  In  the  final 
round  of  the  mixed  doubles  event  Miss  A. 
Ritchie  and  Mr.  F.  Ritchie  beat  Miss  Ritchie 
and  Mr.  Cluett  6 — 3,  6 — 2,  2 — 6,  9 — 7.  The 
prize  for  singles  was  a  silver  drinking  horn,  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Slazenger  &  Sons,  of  New 
York. 

The  Sleepy  Hollow  Lawn  Tennis  Club  held 
its  first  open  tournament  at  its  grounds  in  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y. ,  on  September  ist,  2d  and  3d. 
The  events  were  gentlemen's  singles,  gentle- 
men's doubles  and  mixed  doubles.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  and  the  grounds  were  crowded 
throughout  the  tournament  with  the  fashion- 
able people  of  Tarrytown,  Irvington  and  Dobb's 
Ferry,  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  the 
fine  playing  by  their  frequent  and  loud  ap- 
plause of  the  many  clever  strokes. 

A  great  surprise  in  the  singles  was  the  defeat 
of  W.  A.  Reilly  (N.  Y.  T.  C.)  at  the   hands  of 
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A.  Douglas  (S.  H.  L.  T.  C).  The  latter  played 
a  remarkably  steady  and  at  times  brilliant 
game.  In  the  gentlemen's  doubles,  Spies  and 
Vatable  (Far  and  Near  Club)  won  from  the 
Thayer  brothers,  after  a  close  three-set  match, 
but  were  defeated  in  the  next  round  by  Char- 
Her  and  Douglas  (S.  H.  L.  T.  C).  Then  came 
the  great  surprise  of  the  tournament,  when,  in 
the  final  round,  Reilly  and  Waruock  defeated 
Charlier  and  Douglas  in  three  straight  sets.  The 
former  team  played  a  brilliant  volleying  game, 
keepmg  their  opponents  well  back  in  the  court, 
while  they  played  at  the  net  throughout.  In 
the  men's  singles,  Charlier  (S.  H.  L.  T.  C),  after 
defeating  Spies  and  Vatable,  met  H.  Thayer  in 
the  final  round,  and  after  a  hard-fought  four- 
set  match,  won  first  prize  in  the  tournament. 
The  prizes  were  all  of  silver  and  very  unique. 
The  summary  of  the  tournament  follows  : 

Men's  singles  :  Preliminary  round — Charlier 
beat  E.  Thayer  by  default;  H.  Thayer  beat 
Arcularius  6  —  o,  6  —  o;  Todd  beat  Warnock 
6 — I,  6 — 2;  Spies  beat  Yale  6 — o,  6 — i;  Vat- 
able beat  Bacon  by  default;  W.  Warnock  beat 
Moore  by  default;  Douglas  beat  Reilly  6  —  3, 
10 — 8.  First  round  —  Charlier  beat  Vatable 
7  —  5.  5  —  7,  6  —  4;  Spies  beat  W.  Warnock  by 
default;  Douglas  beat  Todd  6 — 1,6  —  3;  H. 
Thayer  beat  Rice  6  —  2,  o  —  2.  Second  round  — 
Charlier  beat  Spies  6 — 4,  6 — 4  ;  H.  Thayer  beat 
Douglas  6 — 3,  6 — i.  Final  round — Charlier  beat 
H.  Thayer  6  —  4,  4  —  6,  6  —  3,  7  —  5. 

Men's  doubles  :  Preliminary  round — Reilly 
and  Warnock  beatW.  Warnock  and  Jones  6 — 4, 
6 — I ;  Rice  and  Coutant  beat  Morse  and  Arcu- 
larius 6  —  4,  6  —  2  ;  Spies  and  Vatable  beat  H. 
Thayer  and  E.  Thayer,  6  —  4,  i — 6,  6  —  3. 
First  round  —  Reilly  and  Warnock  beat  Rice 
and  Coutant  6  —  o,  6  —  3;  Charlier  and  Douglas 
beat  Spies  and  Vatable,  4  —  6,  7 — 5,  6 — i. 
Final  round  —  Reilly  and  Warnock  beat  Char- 
lier and  Douglas,  6  —  4,  6  —  3,  6  —  2. 

Mixed  doubles:  Preliminary  round — Miss 
Eraser  and  Mr.  Spies  beat  Miss  Temple  and 
Mr.  Charlier,  6  —  1,6  —  3  ;  Miss  Silver  and  E. 
Thayer  beat  Miss  J.  Silver  and  H.  Thayer,  7 — 5, 
2  —  6,  6  —  4.  Final  round  —  Miss  Eraser  and 
Mr.  Spies  beat  Miss  Silver  and  E.  Thayer,  6 — i, 
6-3- 

The  annual  tournament  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Tennis  League  took  place  September 
5th  at  Belmont,  Mass.  The  matches  were 
played  on  the  cinder  courts  of  the  Belmont 
Club,  and,  although  the  entry  list  was  small, 
great  interest  was  taken  in  the  result  of  the 
meeting.  G.  S.  Keyes  won  the  tournament, 
but  in  the  championship  contest  was  defeated 
by  H.  G.  Bixby.  This  was  Bixby's  third  vic- 
tory, and  thereby  he  gained  possession  of  the 
cup. 

Preliminary  round — A.  J.  Shaw  beat  J.  B. 
Read  6—3,3—6,6—0;  C.  A.  Proctor  beat  E.  C. 
Harlow  6 — i,  6 — 5  ;  G.  S.  Keyes  beat  A.  Dens- 
more  6 — 2,  6—0.  First  round — A.  J.  Shaw 
beat  C.  A.  Proctor  6 — 4,  6 — 2  ;  G.  S.  Keyes 
beat  E.  F.  Woods  6 — 2,  6 — o.  Semi-finals— 
G.  S.  Keyes  beat  A.  J.  Shaw  i — 6,  6 — 3,  9 — 7  ; 
C.  D.  Soloman  beat  A.  J.  Wellington  by  de- 
fault. Finals— G.  S.  Keyes  beat  C.  D.  Solo- 
man  6 — I,  6 — 3. 

The  monthly  tournament  of  the  Palomar 
Tennis  Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
San  Diego,   Cal. ,  August   27th.      H.    Hazzard 


won  the  tournament,  taking  the  club  medal  for 
singles  the  second  time  in  succession. 

Singles :  Preliminary  round — A.  S.  Barker 
beat  C.  L.  Magee,  5  —  6,  6  —  1,  6  —  2.  First 
round— L.  R.  Works  beat  E.  C.  Hinkle,  6  —  1, 
default ;  A.  S.  Barker  beat  J.  E.  Hildreth,  5—6.. 
6  —  3,  6—4;  H.  Hazzard  beat  C.  C.  Chappell 
6—3,  6— 5  ;  L.  F.  Doolittle  beat  G.  S.  Wheatly 
6—4,  6 — 2.  Semi-final  round — L.  R.  Works 
beat  A.  S.  Barker,  6  —  5,  6  —  4;  H.  Hazzard 
beat  L.  F.  Doolittle,  6  —  3,  6  —  o.  Finals— H. 
Hazzard  beat  L.  R.  Works,  6 — 3,  6 — 2. 

The  fourth  annual  tournament  of  the  Car- 
bondale  (Pa.)  Tennis  Club,  took  place  at  Fair- 
view  Park,  on  September  ist  and  2d.  It  was 
the  most  successful  series  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  club,  and  has  aroused  a  more 
than  usual  interest  in  the  popular  sport  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Elaborate  announce- 
ments had  been  sent  out  by  the  club,  detailing 
the  events,  prizes  and  social  features  con- 
nected with  the  tournament,  and  these  brought 
a  correspondingly  large  number  of  entries  from 
pla3^ers  in  the  surrounding  sections. 

The  championship  round  took  place  on 
Friday,  September  2d,  the  contestants  being 
W.  V.  Johnson  and  H.  Torrance,  Jr.  Torrance 
won  the  first  set  6  —  4,  but  the  next  three  went 
to  Johnson  6 — 4,  6  —  2,  6  —  3.  The  trophy  pre- 
sented by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co. 
is  to  be  held  by  the  winners  at  this  annual 
event  until  it  has  been  won  three  times  by 
the  same  player,  when  it  becomes  his  property ._ 

F.  A.  Kellogg. 

LACROSSE. 

The  Lacrosse  season  is  over,  and  had  the- 
championship  been  decided  by  field  play  it 
would  have  been  already  awarded;  but  unfor- 
tunately there  are  protests  to  be  considered  be- 
fore the  official  announcement  can  be  made, 
which  may  or  may  not  afiiect  the  field  results. 

There  have  been  numerous  games  during  the 
past  month,  but  only  the  most  interesting  are 
recorded  here. 

On  August  20th,  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  and  M.  A.  C. 
crossed  sticks  at  Manhattan  field.  The  Can- 
adian contingent  of  the  former  club  having 
arrived  that  morning,  with  these  six  players 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  winning  by  a  score  of 
8  to  4.  The  game  throughout  was  a  beautiful 
exhibition,  and  the  playing  of  the  Canadians 
was  notably  excellent.  Those  who  could  ad- 
mire the  play  without  caring  for  the  result  en- 
joyed as  good  a  contest  as  had  been  seen  this 
year  in  this  vicinity. 

The  teams  were : 

N.  Y.  A.  C.  Positions.  M.  A.  C. 

Samo Goal O'Neill. 

Pape Point Mitchell. 

F.  Rose Cover  point Crammond. 

Gerry ist  defense C.  de  Casenova. 

Davis 2d  "         Anderson. 

M.Rose 3d         "        Telfor. 

Bent Center Davis. 

S.  Burns ist  attack Crosby. 

Cheney 2d        "       Marson. 

A.  Burns 3d        "       Frankum. 

Wheeler.: Outside  home Bennett. 

Cuntz Inside  "      Haon. 

Referee,  F.  H.  Cameron,  Druid  L.  C. 

Umpires,  J.  F.  Baker  and  R.  Taylor. 

Field  Captains,  J.  R.  Flannery  and  J.  de  Casenova. 

From  time  to  time  the  personnel  of  the  New 
York  team   changed  owing  to  some   of   their 
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members  being  disabled,  so  that  they  had  the 
benefit  of  a  fresh  man  after  few  minutes  play. 

The  following  week  they  met  with  a  decided 
set-back  in  the  game  which  they  played  with 
the  S.  I.  A.  C,  in  which  they  only  missed  being 
defeated  by  having  a  goal  given  to  them  by 
one  of  the  Islanders  putting  it  between  his  own 
flags.  As  it  was,  the  score  was  tied,  3  to  3,  and 
may  have  to  be  played  off. 

The  game  throughout  was  spirited  and  hard, 
and  though  many  knocks  were  received  on  both 
sides  nothing  of  a  serious  nature  happened. 

-V.  y.  A.  C.  Positions.  S.  I.  A.  C. 

Samo Goal Douglas. 

Pape Point MuUer. 

F.  Rose Cover  point Roberts. 

Cheney ist  defense Doyle. 

Davis 2d        "        Post. 

JI.  Rose 3d        "        Moses. 

Bent Center Ritchey. 

S.  Burns ist  attack....   McLean. 

Turner 2d        "       Bush. 

A.Burns 3d        "        O'Brien. 

Modeland Outside  home King. 

Wheeler Inside         "      Curry. 

\V.  K.  Gillett,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  Referee. 

R.  Taylor  and  D.  Hopkins,  Umpires. 

J.  R.  Flannery  and  John  O'Brien,  Field  Captains. 
Lionel  Moses,  Jr. 

CRICKET. 

The  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  who  arrived  in 
this  countrj'  on  September  ist,  1S92,  to  play  a 
series  of  matches,  started  their  first  match  on 
the  grounds  of  the  B.  A.  A.,  at  Longwood,  on 
September  5th  and  6th,  against  a  selected  fifteen 
of  New  England.  The  visitors,  who  had  had 
scarcely  any  practice  on  American  wickets, 
failed  to  make  a  heavy  score,  being  all  disposed 
of  in  their  first  innings  for  84,  of  which  M. 
Ga\nn  made  21  and  F.  Kilkelly  18.  The  New 
England  team  made  120  in  their  first  innings, 
of  which  T.  Pettit  (31)  and  G.  Wright  (21)  fig- 
ured top  of  the  list.  The  Irish  team,  on  batting, 
for  the  second  time,  made  a  very  poor  show. 
J.  W.  Hynes  (12)  being  the  only  player  to  ob- 
tain double  figures,  and  the  innings  closed  for 
41 ;  this  left  the  home  team  but  six  runs  to  get 
to  win,  which  were  soon  obtained  without  the 
loss  of  a  wicket. 

The  second  match  of  the  Irish  team  was 
pla3-ed  on  September  9th  and  loth,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Lowell  C.  C,  at  Dracut,  against 
a  team  of  fourteen  selected  from  the  New  Eng- 
land clubs,  and  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  visit- 
ing team  by  five  wickets.  On  this  occasion  both 
teams  exhibited  good  cricket,  and  the  visitors 
proved  their  reputation  as  an  excellent  fielding 
team.  The  visitors  won  the  toss  and  started 
the  batting,  making  a  poor  beginning  by  losing 
their  first  three  wickets  for  22  runs,  but  their 
innings  closed  for  a  score  of  156,  E.  R.  Thomp- 
son (33)  and  A.  Penny  (26)  proving  their  batting 
ability  with  top  scores.  The  New  England 
team,  on  taking  the  bat,  were  disposed  of  for 
74  runs  in  their  first  innings,  L.  Mansfield  (33) 
and  G.  Wright  (16)  being  the  most  successful 
batsmen.  The  home  team  failed  to  save  their 
follow-on,  and  in  taking  the  defence  for  the 
second  time,  compiled  a  score  of  115,  of  which 
J.  Thorpe  and  J.  Smith  were  the  most  promi- 
nent batsmen,  with  24  and  23  respectively.  The 
total  of  the  two  innings  left  the  Irish  Gentlemen 
but  34  runs  to  get  to  win,  and  these  they  put 
together  for  the  loss  of  six  wickets,  thus  gaining 
their  first  victory  of  the  tour.  In  this  innings 
C.  S.  Johnson  exhibited  some  strong  batting, 
and  in  a  score  of  20  not  out,  made  a  six,  a  four, 


and  three  threes.  The  bowling  of  T.  Green  and 
A.  Penny  for  the  visitors  was  very  good. 

The  third  match  of  the  Irish  Gentlemen's  tour 
was  played  against  the  Gentlemen  of  Canada, 
at  Toronto,  on  the  Rosedale  grounds,  Septem- 
ber 12  and  13,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  rain-fall 
on  the  second  day  the  match  ended  in  a  draw. 
The  visitors  won  the  toss  and  opened  the 
batting  ;  the  score  was  headed  by  their  captain, 
J.  M.  Melden,  who  made  fifty-nine,  being  ably 
assisted  by  E.  R.  Thomas,  with  a  score  of 
thirty  to  his  credit ;  the  innings  closed  for  a 
total  of  131  runs.  On  the  Canadians  taking 
the  bat  they  were  unable  to  equal  the  score  set 
them,  although  a  very  good  innings  was 
played,  in  which  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Terry  held 
his  own  by  topping  the  list  with  twent3^  W.  J. 
Fleury  coming  next  with  seventeen.  The  total 
of  the  innings  was  107.  The  Irish  Gentlemen 
started  their  second  innings  and  had  made  ten 
runs  for  the  loss  of  two  wickets  when  time  was 
called.  The  fielding  of  the  visitors  was  again 
very  fine. 

The  annual  international  match  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  Manheim 
grounds,  Philadelphia,  September  16  and  17, 
resulted  in  the  greatest  victory  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  gained  over  Canada — winning 
by  an  innings  and  222  runs.  The  batting  of 
the  United  States  team  was  an  excellent  exhi- 
bition; and  the  129  by  A.  M.  Wood  was  made 
in  almost  faultless  style.  H.  P.  Baily  was 
foremost  in  the  bowling,  taking  7  wickets  for 
35  runs.     The  scores  follow  : 


GENTLEMEN 
First  Innings. 
"W.  W.  Jones,  c.  Patter- 
son, b.  Clark  ....  5 
F.  W.  Terry,  b.  Clark  .  o 
W.  A.  Henry,  b.  Baily  .  n 
A.     G.     Gillespie,     b. 

Baily ,     .  21 

A.  H.  Warden,  b.  Baily  i 
M.  G.  Bristowe,  not  out  12 
L.  Coste,  b.  King  .  .  .  o 
W.  J.  Fleury,  c.  Wood, 

b.  Baily o 

J.  M.  Laing,  b.  King  .  .  o 
D.  A.  J.  Bacon,  b.  King  o 
J.    G.      Bengough,      b. 

Baily 5 

Bye,  I ;  leg-byes,  5  ;  no 
balls,  4 10 

Total        .... 


OF  CANADA. 

Second  Innings. 

b.  Patterson 6 

b.  Baily 4 

b.  Baily 4 

b.  King       23 

b.  Patterson 3 

b.  King 4 

b.  Brewster 3 

c.  Brewster,  b.  Wood    .    o 

b.  Brewster 5 

not  out 5 

run  out 2 

Byes,  2  ;  leg-bye,   i  ;  no 
balls,  3 6 

65         Total 6s 

BOWLING  ANALYSIS. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

B.  R.  M.W.  B.   R.  M.W. 

Clark  ....    55  13    4    2    Baily  ....  35    7  4  2 

Baily  ....    57  28    2    5    King    .    .     ..  30  15  9  2 

Patterson    .     .     15    8    o    o    Patterson    .    .  35    9  2  2 

King    ....    20    6    2    3    Brewster     ..  50  25  2  2; 

Wood      ...  IS    3  2  I 

UNITED  STATES. 

E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  b.  Bristowe o 

A.  M.  Wood,  c.  Henry,  b.  Jones 129 

W.  W.  Noble,  c.  Gillespie,  b.  Laing 32 

G.  S.  Patterson,  c.  Bengough,  b.  Terry 29. 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  b.  Terry go 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  b.  Laing    15 

H.  C.  Thayer,  b.  Laing i 

F.  E.  Brewster,  b.  Laing o 

J.  B.  King,  run  out 2 

P.  Butler,  b.  Laing 4 

H.  P.  Baily,  not  out 24 

Byes,  10;  leg-byes,  10;  no  balls,  2;  wides,  4 26 

Total 352 

BOWLING  ANALYSIS. 
B.   R.   M.W.  B.    R.  M.  W. 

Bristowe  .  .110  62  4  i  Gillespie  .  .  100  74  2  o 
Bengough  .  60  47  4  o  Terry  ...  58  33  2  2 
Laing     ...    90    72    1    5    Jones     ...    35    38    o    i 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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OUTING  FOR   OCTOBER. 


The  Metropolitan  Association  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  held  its  second  annual  cham- 
pionship meeting  on  Saturday,  September  loth, 
at  Manhattan  Field. 

The  results  of  the  championships  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

One  hundred  yard  dash — First  heat — Won  by 
H.  T.  Harding,  Manhattan  A.  C,  with  T.  I. 
Lee,  New  York  A.  C,  second.  Time,  lo  2-5S. 
M.  P.  Halpin,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  and  A.  Davis,  Syra- 
cuse A.  C,  were  the  other  starters  in  this  heat. 
Second  heat — Won  by  E.  W.  Allen,  New  York 
A.  C,  with  George  Schwegler,  New  York  A.  C, 
second.  Time,  10  3-5S.  G.  R.  Swain,  M.  A.  C, 
also  started.  Final  heat — Won  by  Allen,  with 
Harding  second  and  Lee  third.  Time,  10 
2-5S.  Allen  won  by  a  foot,  finishing  ver^'  strong. 
Harding  just  managed  to  get  second  place. 

One-mile  walk — Won  by  W.  H.  Meek,  Co- 
lumbia A.  C,  with  Samuel  Liebgold,  Pastime 
A.  C,  second,  and  T.  Shearman,  Manhattan 
A.  C.,  third.  Time,  6m.  39  1-5S.  Shearman 
won  the  first  prize  in  this  event  last  year  in 
6m.  49  1-5S.  Meek  lay  behind  Shearman  and 
Liebgold  until  the  third  lap  was  reached,  when 
he  went  to  the  front  and  won  handily  by  ten 
yards.  Shearman  went  to  pieces  at  the  end  of 
the  third  lap.  Thomas  W.  Letson,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
was  disqualified. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  yard  hurdle  race 
(3  feet  6  inches) — Won  by  Frederick  C.  Puffer, 
Manhattan  A.  C,  with  H.  H.  Morrell,  New 
York  A.  C,  second,  and  A.  F.  Copeland,  Man- 
hattan A.  C,  third.  Time,  i6s.  Copeland  won 
this  event  last  year  in  16  1-5  seconds.  Puffer 
won  easily. 

Quarter-mile  run — Won  by  W.  C.  Downs, 
New  York  A.  C. ,  with  T.  B.  Turner,  Manhattan 
A.  C,  second,  and  C.  M.  Carbonell,  Manhattan 
A.  C,  third.  Time,  50s.  Thomas  E.  McKin- 
nery,  Syracuse  A.  C,  and  H.  S.  Lyons,  New 
York  A.  C,  also  competed.  Downs  won  easily 
by  eight  yards.  M.  Remington,  M.  A.  C,  won 
this  event  in  1891  in  49  4-5S. 

Two-mile  safety  bicycle  race — Won  by  A.  A. 
Zimmerman,  New  York  A.  C,  with  G.  A.  Bank- 
er, Manhattan  A.  C,  second,  and  Carl  Hess, 
Manhattan  A.  C,  third.  Time,  5m.  28  1-5S. 
W.  F.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  and  Hoyland 
Smith,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  also  competed.  Zimmer- 
man lay  behind  his  field  until  after  entering  in 
the  last  lap,  when  he  sprinted  and  finished  ten 
lengths  to  the  good. 

Three-mile  walk  —  Won  by  W.  H.  Meek, 
Columbia  A.  C,  with  Samuel  Liebgold,  Pastime 
A.  C,  second,  and  Thomas  W.  Letson,  New 
York  A.  C,  third.  Time,  22m.  11  4-5S.  C.  L. 
Nicoll,  M.  A.  C,  won  last  year  in  23m.  i  4-5S. 
J.  Shelley,  Acorn  A.  A.,  and  M.  Levy,  Pastime 
A.  C,  also  ran.  Meek  won  by  fifty  yards. 
Nicoll  kicked  off  a  shoe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
race  and  lost  considerable  time  putting  it  on. 


Five-mile  run — Won  by  W.  D.  Day,  New 
Jersey  A.  C,  with  E.  C.  Carter,  New  York  A.  C, 
second.  Time,  26m.  16  4-5S.  Day  beat  Carter 
a  lap  and  a  quarter,  finishing  very  strong.  The 
miles  were  run  as  follows:  4m.  594-5S.,  lom. 
20  2-5S.,  15m.  52  2-5S.,  2om.  59  4-5S.,  26m.  i6 
4-5S.    Conneff  won  last  year  in  26m.  22s. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  M.  F.  Sweeney, 
Xavier  A.  A. ,  with  6  ft.  ]4,  in. ;  E.  W.  Goff ,  Man- 
hattan A.  C,  was  second  with  5  ft.  10^  in., 
and  H.  L.  Hallock,  Manhattan  A.  C,  third  with 
5  ft.  9  in.  H.  Herrick,  M.  A.  C,  tied  Hallock 
for  third  place,  but  lost  on  the  toss.  A. 
Nickerson,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  won  the  first  prize  in 
this  event   last  year   with   a  jump   of  6  feet. 

Putting  the  sixteen-pound  shot — Won  by 
George  R.  Gray,  New  York  A.  C,  with  44  ft.  i 
in. ;  J.  S.  Mitchell,  New  York  A.  C,  won  second 
with  40  ft.  3  in.,  and  C.  Coughlm,  Manhattan 
A.  C. ,  third  with  40  ft.  3  in.  Gray  won  last 
year  with  46  ft.  4  in. 

Running  broad  jump — Won  by  E.  W.  Goff, 
Manhattan  A.  C.  with  21  ft.  gj^  in.;  E.  E. 
Barnes,  New  Jersey  A.  C,  was  second  with  21 
ft.  byi  in.,  and  E.  C.  Potter,  Manhattan  A.  C, 
third  with  20  ft.  sH  i^-  Mooney,  who  won  last 
year,  did  21  ft.  2^  in. 

Throwing  sixteen-pound  hammer — Won  by 
J.  S.  Mitchell,  New  York  A.  C,  with  135  ft.  8^ 
in.;  C.  Coughlin,  Manhattan  A.  C,  was  second 
with  125  ft.  4^  in.,  and  M.  O'Sullivan,  Xavier 
A.  A.,  third  with  117  ft.  gin.  B.  C.  Davis, 
Brighton  A.  C,  also  competed.  Mitchell  did 
139  ft.  2  in.  last  year. 

Pole-vault  for  height — Won  by  George  Casey, 
New  Jersey  A.  C,  with  9  ft.  6  in.;  E.  C.  Potter, 
Manhattan  A.  C,  was  second  with  8  ft.  6  in. 
These  were  the  only  competitors.  Casey  won 
this  event  in  the  first  championship,  doing  9  ft. 
9  in. 

Throwing  the  fifty-six  pound  weight — Won 
by  J.  S.  Mitchell,  New  York  A.  C,  with  34 
ft.  6  in.;  C.  Coughlin,  Manhattan  A.  C,  was 
second  with  32  ft.  4^  in. ;  and  M.  O'Sullivan, 
Xavier  A.  A.,  third  with  29  ft.  1%  in.  Mitchell 
won  at  the  first  competition  with  33  ft.  ^%.  in. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  hurdle 
race  (2  ft.  6  in.) — Won  by  George  Schwegler, 
New  York  A,  C,  with  H.  T.  Harding,  Man- 
hattan A.  C,  second,  and  H.  H.  Morrell,  New 
York  A.  C,  third.  Time,  26  1-5S.  Morrell 
fell  near  the  finish,  striking  on  his  shoulder, 
leaving  Schwegler  an  easy  win.  Morrell  picked 
himself  up  and  finished  for  third  prize.  A.  F. 
Copeland,  M.  A.  C,  won  this  event  last  year  in 
26  2-5S. 

Half-mile  run — Won  by  T.  B.  Turner,  Man- 
hattan A.  C,  with  H.  E.  Billings,  Jr.,  New 
York  A.  C. ,  second,  and  A.  G.  Bugbee,  Manhat- 
tan A.  C,  third.  Time,  2  m.  i  3-5S.  Turner  won 
by  ten  yards.  Walter  C.  Dohm,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
captured  this  event  last  year  in  im.  57  3-5S. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  run — Won 
by  E.  W.  Allen,  New  York  A.  C,  with  T.  L 
Lee,  New  York  A.  C,  second  ;  G.  F.  Sanford, 
Manhattan  A.  C,  third,  and  G.  R.  Swain, 
Manhattan  A.  C,  fourth.  Time,  23s.  Allen 
won,  hands  down.  Sanford  was  protested  on 
the  ground  of  non-residence.  L.  H.  Cary,  M. 
A.  C,  took  first  prize  last  year  in  22  3-5S. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier 
A.  A.,  with  T.  P.  Conneff,  Manhattan  A.  C, 
second,  and  Ernie  Hjertberg,  New  Jersey  A.  C, 
third   Time,  4m.  32  2-5S. 


PLEASURE   TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS. 


With  the  first  chill  breath  of  winter  come 
thoughts  of  fair  southern  lands,  of  earthly  par- 
adises where  sensitive  mortals  may  find  safe 
sanctuary  from  the  dreaded  rigor  of  a  northern 
winter.  Americans,  with  the  freedom  of  all 
this  grand  continent,  presenting  every  health- 
ful climate  known,  need  not  flee  to  the  far  Med- 
iterranean, for  we  have  Rivieras  of  our  own, 
broader,  grander  and  many  times  more  beauti- 
ful than  Europe's  travel-worn  wintering  point. 
Fair  Bennuda  is  but  one  of  many  easily  reached 
points.  There  cycHst,  artist  and  idler  may  en- 
joy a  trulv  flowery  land  with  a  balmy  climate 
without  forfeiting  one  of  the  modern  comforts 
of  metropolis  accommodation.  Such  famous 
hostelries  as  the  "Princess"  and  the  "Hamil- 
ton" furnish  everything  that  Nature  overlooked 
in  perfecting  the  island  as  a  place  for  winter 
sojourning. 

In  Florida  one  can  find  ideal  resting  places 
beyond  all  reach  of  frost  and  wintry  discom- 
forts. The  wealth  of  varied  natural  bloom  and 
foliage,  the  great  orange  groves  and  planta- 
tions, the  facilities  for  enjoying  such  popular 
summer  games  as  tennis,  croquet,  etc.,  and  the 
endless  opportunities  for  sport  with  rod  and 
gun,  make  Florida  well-nigh  irresistible  to 
those  who  have  time  to  spare.  So  great  has 
been  the  increase  of  travel  south  that  at  present 
the  accommodations  of  tourists  have  become  a 
business  of  colossal  importance  and  admirable 
in  its  perfection.  To  all  attractive  points  those 
favorite  routes,  the  Florida  Central  and  Penin- 
sula Railroad,  and  the  Plaut  system  of  railway 
and  steamship  lines,  afford  direct  and  comfort- 
able access. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  offers  fast  direct  routes  between  the 
most  important  commercial  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  popular  road  justly 
boasts  of  the  best-equipped  rolling  -  stock  and 
the  most  perfect  train  service  of  all  the  railways 
of  the  world,  and,  in  addition,  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  being  the  only  trunk  line 
entering  the  city  of  New  York.  All  trains  ar- 
rive at  and  depart  from  Grand  Central  Station, 
situated  in  the  very  center  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Michigan  Central  is  the  favorite  fast 
route  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  Boston 
and  New  England  points.     It  is  the  only  line 
running  directly  by,  and  in  full  view  of,  Niag- 
ara's mighty  cataract  and  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures erected  at  Chicago  for  the  World's  Colum- 
bian  Exposition.      Comfort,   convenience  and 
safety  are  watchwords  on  this  line. 

A  LITTLE  article  which  will  commend  itself 
to  wheelmen,  tourists,  sportsmen  and  athletes 
generally  is  what  is  aptly  termed  the  "  Emer- 
gency Medicine  Case."  Within  a  strong 
compact  case  is  a  supply  of  well-known  reme- 
dies, bandages,  plasters,  ointments,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  useful  instructions  concerning  the 
best  treatment  of  ills  that  may  result  from 
changes  of  climate  or  water,  or  from  exposure 
or  accident._  The  entire  outfit  is  small  enough 
to  be  carried  without  inconvenience,  and  it 
possesses    unquestionable    value.     Clubs    and 


individuals  may  obtain  samples  from   any  of 
the  well-known  sporting  emporiums. 

More  than  one  practical  cyclist  has  length- 
ened the  enjoyment  and  lightened  the  expense 
of  a  tour  awheel  this  season  by  combining  bus- 
iness with  pleasure.  A  sample  copy  of  a 
standard  authority  like  "Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  "  is  easy  to  carry  and  as  easy 
to  sell.  The  dictionary  is  a  grand  family  edu- 
cator and  a  library  in  itself,  and  taking  orders 
for  it  here  and  there  along  one's  holiday  route 
is  perfectly  legitimate  business  and  a  feasible 
means  for  enabling  the  cyclist  of  slender  purse 
to  enjoy  far  more  extended  tours  than  \yould  be 
possible  without  some  such  aid. 

The  whole  world  now  knows  of  the  recent 
marvelous  performance  of  "Queen"  Nancy 
Hanks  in  reducing  the  trotting  record,  and  of 
the  new-fangled  pneumatic-tired  sulky  which  so 
materially  aided  the  great  mare  in  earning  her 
wonderful  record.  No  sooner  were  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ' '  pneumatic  "  proved  by  the  lead- 
ing wheelmen  than  horsemen  began  to  specu- 
late upon  advantages  of  an  adoption  of  the 
cycle  tire  to  the  racing  sulky.  The  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  made  a 
pair  of  twenty-eight  inch  pneumatic-tired 
wheels  fitted  with  ball-bearing  axles  and  hung 
them  to  the  body  of  an  ordinary  sulky.  The 
first  trial  of  the  new  machine  proved  its  merit 
beyond  all  question,  and  the  future  of  the 
pneumatic  sulky  was  assured.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  ere  long  a  sulky  with  a  single 
pneumatic-tired  wheel  will  be  tested,  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  rig  should 
not  set  the  trotter's  possible  speed  limit  still 
closer  to  the  coveted  two-minute  mark.  Such 
a  sulky  could  be  braced  firmly  by  stiff  harness, 
and  would  speed  along  smooth  as  a  hoop. 
Meantime  the  pneumatic  enables  wheelmen  to 
glide  easily  over  rough  going,  and  horses  to 
clip  seconds  ofE  their  records.  The  particular 
advantages  of  the  sulky  shown  in  the  drawing 
are  that  the  tires  and  bearings  greatly  reduce 
friction,  and  the  jarring  that  was  such  a  draw- 
back of  the  best  sulkies  of  the  old  pattern. 
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The  record  is  the  true   Phoenix — you  can't 
smash  one  without  making  another. — Puck. 
couldn't  kick. 
' '  How  is  Shooter  getting  along  out  West  ? 
Is  he  satisfied  with  his  lot  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  can't  kick.     He's  buried  on  it." 

—  Texas  Sif  tings. 
"oh!  what  a  difference!" 
Rounder:  "I  tell  you,  young  man,  these  morn- 
ings are  too  fine  for  sleeping  ;  why,  the  sunrise 
is  perfectly  lovely." 

CuTEUN  :    "  What  kept  you  up  Rounder?  " 

—  Town  Topics. 

AT    SHEEPSHEAD. 

Sport  :  "  Betting  on  the  races  to-day? " 

Talent  :  "  No." 

Sport:  "Why  not?" 

Tal^ht  {ruefully):  "Because  I  bet  on  them 
yesterday." — Town  Topics. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  aggra- 
vating to  a  man  with  a  secret  than  to  meet 
people  who  have  no  curiosity. — Atchison  Globe. 
asking  for  information. 

"Browning,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Emerson,  of 
Boston,  to  her  husband,  "  what  is  a  cutaneous 
pastime  ? " 

"  A  cutaneous  pastime,  love  ?  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing. " 

"  Well,  I  heard  two  men  on  the  street-car 
talking  and  one  of  them  spoke  of  a  skin  game." 
—Judge. 

A   FAUX   PAS   ON   THE    SEASHORE. 

"Charles,"  she  said,  "my  slippers  are  full 
of  sand.     Will  you  kindly  remove  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Charles.  "  Wait  a  minute 
and  I  will  borrow  my  little  brother's  shovel." — 
Truth. 

difference  and  distinction. 

First  Wealthy  Citizen:  "  Well,  the  secret  of 
my  success,  sir,  was  push — simply  push." 

Second  Wealthy  Citizen  :  ' '  Ah,  that's  the 
difference,  you  see  !  The  secret  with  me  was 
'pull.'  " — Boston  Post. 


kind  to  his  teacher. 

Mother:  "Tommy,  I  hear  you  got  a  thrash- 
ing at  school  to-day." 

Tommy  :  "  Yes,  ma,  the  teacher  whipped  me, 
but  he  is  getting  old  and  weak  so  that  it  didn't 
hurt  much." 
' '  Did  you  cry  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  !  I  bawled  so  you  could  have  heard 
it  on  the  next  block. " 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  make  the  old  man  feel  happy." 
—  Texas  Sif  tings. 

A  desideratum. 

Poet  :  "I  have  written  this  trifle  to  fill  a  long- 
felt  want." 

Editor  :  "What  is  the  want  ?  " 

Poet  :  "  A  full  bread-basket." — Truth. 

Milton  probably  referred  to  the  summer 
girl's  hat  when  he  wrote:  "The  other  shape, 
if  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none." 
—Puck. 

Advice  is  all  right,  if  we  can  only  get  enough 
different  kinds  of  it  to  take  our  pick. 

If  you  wish  to  know  just  how  little  patience 
you  have  left,  try  to  raise  a  refractory  car  win- 
dow to  please  a  fidgety  woman  on  a  hot  day. 

The  principal  game  that  most  hunters  get  is 
what  friends  give  them  when  they  return 
empty-handed  from  the  woods. — Texas  Sift- 
ings. 

the  ins  and  outs  of  it. 
Caller  :  "Is  your  mistress  in  ? " 
Servant:  "No,  ma'am." 
Caller  :  "When  will  she  be  in  ?  " 
Servant:  "I    couldn't  say,  ma'am  ;    I  don't 
know  when  she  is  going  out." — Puck. 

Lucinda  :  "  Poor  Ethel !  She  has  gone  and 
married  her  family  physician  !  " 

Gladys  :  "  Why?  Is  he  not  a  very  worthy 
man?  " 

Lucinda:  "Yes;  but  think  how  difficult  it 
will  be  now  to  get  his  order  to  go  to  the  south 
of  France  every  year." — Town  Topics. 


OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


The  greatest  success  in  the  lield  of  legitimate 
drama  this  fall  has  been  the  production  of  the 
"  Scarlet  Letter"  at  Daly's.  In  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  Hawthorne's  great  novel  Mr.  Joseph 
Hatton  follows  closely  the  lines  of  the  romance, 
and  brought  out  most'of  its  strongest  situations. 
By  a  clever  arrangement  of  the  necessary  com- 
edy parts  the  drama  does  not  suffer  in  dignity. 
As'  J\t~T.  Arthur  Dimmest  ale,  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield  achieved  a  decided  personal  success. 
Picturing  repressed  anguish  in  his  self-accusa- 
tions and  appeals  to  the  public  to  spare  Hester, 
the  acting  of  Mansfield  is  superb  and  effective. 
His  performance  was,  in  short,  the  result  of 
most  careful  study  of  Hawthorne's  great  work, 
and  his  mastery  of  it  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  feebler  conceptions  by  the  members  of  his 
supporting  company.  Miss  Beatrice  Cameron, 
however,  carried  the  part  of  Hester  with  grace 
and  ability.  Stage  management  and  judicious 
selection  of  supporters,  even  down  to  super- 
numeraries, should  receive  more  attention  from 
American  managers  than  it  usually  does. 

The  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic 
operas  at  Palmer's  by  Henry  E.  Dixey  has  met 
with  decided  popular  approval.  Both  "  Pa- 
tience"  and  "lolanthe"  have  been  well  per- 
formed. "With  few  exceptions  the  solo  work 
has  been  excellent  and  the  chorus  has  given  sat- 
isfaction. The  chief  interest  centers,  of  course, 
in  Dixey,  who  has  embellished  and  even  added 
to  Gilbert's  version  in  a  manner  not  unpleasant 
to  the  public  nor  injurious  to  the  librettos. 

"Settled  Out  of  Court,"  produced  by 
Charles  Frohman's  company  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater,  is  a  cleverly  written  piece  based 
on  amusing  domestic  situations.  Many  of  the 
complications  are  unreal,  yet  a  sufficient  amount 
of  plausibility  is  attached  to  avoid  absurdity. 
]\Ir.  Joseph  Holland  has  an  exceedingly  long 
part,  requiring  almost  constant  presence  on  the 
stage.  On  this  account  his  success  in  keeping 
the  audience  interested  and  amused  is  the  more 
deseiAnng  of  praise.  He  makes  no  apparent 
attempt  to  excite  mirth,  but  acts  his  lines  in  a 
semi-serious  manner  that  wins  him  most  gener- 
ous applause.  The  part  of  an  old  gentleman 
is  successfully  carried  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Kennedy, 
avoiding  that  tendency  among  actors  to  overdo 
this  role.  Among  the  charming  women  in  the 
cast  is  Mrs.  Barr\-more,  but  as  Lucretia  Plunk- 
ett  her  abilities  'are  not  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage.  "\;\'illiam  Favershaw  and  Charles 
A.  Abbe  by  their  excellent  acting  gain  no 
small  share  of  popular  approval. 

'■  By  Proxy  "  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  at  the  Harlem  Opera  House, 
Sept.  i2th.  This  comedy,  w^ritten'by  Mr.  Charles 
Kleim,  contains  many  amusing  lines  and  situa- 
tions. An  engagement  is  made  betw^een  the 
son  of  an  Englishman  and  an  American  heiress 
while  the  parties  were  quite  young.  A  secret 
marriage  previous  to  his  intended  visit  to  his 
fiancee  places  the  young  Englishman  in  a  dilem- 
ma, but  as  he  has  never  been  seen  by  the  girl 
or  her  parents  a  substitution  of  an  obliging  young 
American  is  made.  Messrs.  Lionel  Brand  and 
Harry  Brown  carry  off  the  histrionic  honors. 


In  "  Captain  Lettarblair,"  at  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothem  takes  a  part  per- 
haps more  in  sympathy  with  his  own  feelings, 
than  any  of  those  taken  in  his  previous  success- 
ful performances.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
pathos  in  this  piece,  but  so  mmgled  with  merri- 
ment that  the  play  meets  the  warmest  approval 
of  the  public. 

"A  Gilded  Fool,"  which  was  first  presented 
at  the  Park  Theater,  Brooklyn,  borders  closely 
upon  farce  comedy,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  unreal 
character  of  the  situations,  Mr.  Carleton  has 
made  the  play  interesting  and  amusing.  In  the 
character  of  Chatincey  Short  Nat  Goodwin  has 
achieved  a  decided  success.  This  clever  come- 
dian represents  to  popular  satisfaction  the  sud- 
denly enriched  and  seemingly  foolish  Short, 
who,  after  a  series  of  blunders  by  which  his  self- 
assurance  is  never  lessened,  finally  blunders 
upon  an  increase  of  fortune  and  a  happy  alli- 
ance. All  through  the  play  amusing  situations 
and  sayings  divert  the  audience  from  the  arti- 
ficial and  extravagant  features  of  the  play.  The 
character  of  Strange,  the  shrewd  and  villainous 
partner,  is  well  sustained  by  Clarence  E.  Holt. 

' '  SiNBAD  "  at  the  Garden  Theater  is  presented, 
by  a  strong  company.  Its  music  is  pleasing  and 
catchy,  but  the  success  of  this  operetta  is  main- 
ly if  not  wholly  due  to  the  magnificence  of  its 
scenic  effects.  In  this  respect  it  rivals  any  spec- 
tacular production  that  has  ever  been  placed 
upon  the  American  stage.  Gilbert,  Mack  and 
Miss  Villars  perform  their  comedy  parts  well, 
and  Louise  Montague  excels  as  a  spectacular 
stage  beauty. 

James  T.  Powers  will  enjoy  the  honor  of 
monopolizing  the  greater  portion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Boston's  theater-goers  the  week  ending- 
October  I  St,  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theater,  where  a 
new  comedy,  the  joint  work  of  John  J.  McNally, 
the  author  of  "  A  Straight  Tip  "  and  "Julian 
Mitchell,"  will  be  presented.  Mr.  McNally  i& 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger  American 
dramatists,  and  Boston  claims  him  for  her  own. 
A  new  work  from  his  pen  will  consequently  be: 
awaited  with  much  eagerness,  The  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Powers  in  "  A  Mad  Bargain," 
Messrs.  Charles  J.  Rich  and  William  Harris,  are 
also  Boston  men  who,  by  the  splendid  produc- 
tion of  their  various  enterprises,  have  won  a 
most  enviable  reputation.  The  supporting  com- 
pany contains  a  number  of  prime  favorites,  in- 
cluding Peter  F.  Dailey,  Rachel  Booth,  Delia 
Stacey  and  Louise  Sylvester. 

"  Miss  Helyett,"  which  last  season  scored 
one  of  the  greatest  sucesses  known  in  Boston 
for  vears,  returns  to  the  HoUis  Street  Theater 
on  Monday,  October  3d.  There  will  be  some 
changes  in  the  caste,  J.  W.  Herbert  playing 
The  ^Quaker,  and  Nina  Bertini  will  be  the  new 
soprano.  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  will  again  be  seen 
in  her  charming  performance  of  The  Little 
Quaker  Maiden. 

The  return  of  Herrmann,  the  prince  of  pres- 
tidigitators, has  again  clothed  the  stage  at 
Herrmann's  Theater  in  mystery.  New  works 
in  magic  and  sleight  of  hand  are  the  cause  of 
the  usual  delight  and  wonderment  at  this- 
popular  playhouse. 


"The  Technique  of  Rest,"  by  Anna  C. 
Brackett,  is  written  ostensibly  for  women  and 
essentially  for  the  home-maker,  whose  hours, 
dav  by  day,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  thereof,  are  the  same,  but  its  scope 
is  far  wider  than  this.  It  will  he  read  with 
equal  advantage  by  many  who  do  not  come 
within  the  category  of  home-maker,  for  its  tem- 
perate arguments  and  the  soundness  of  its  prac- 
tical advice  are  as  applicable  to  the  unrest- 
ing man  of  business  as  to  the  home-environed 
matron.  Seldom  has  so  much  shrewd  obser- 
vation and  common  sense  been  written  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
conditions  incident  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  live  can  be  so  tempered  and  brought 
into  subjection  as  to  result  in  a  perfectly 
healthy,  enjoyable  mental  and  bodily  state. 
We  are  not  surprised,  of  course,  to  find  the 
tonics  of  which  Outing  is  the  monthly  apostle, 
sunshine,  pure  air  and  exercise,  receive  the 
highest  commendation  of  the  author.  ' '  The 
Technique  of  Rest "  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  grown  man  and  woman  in  the  country. 
[Harper  Brothers,  New  York.] 

"  American  Football,"  by  Walter  Camp,  is 
a  masterly  treatise  on  the  development  and 
present  status  of  this  popular  sport.  For  the 
player  the  book  contains  most  valuable  material 
in  its  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  game.  From 
the  "  end  rush  "  to  the  "  full  back  "  each  position 
is  discussed  and  advice  given  which,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  bears  the  stamp  of  authority.  The 
general  reader  will  find  especial  interest  in  the 
able  treatment  of  American  football  from  an 
historical  standpoint,  and  the  relation  of  the 
present  college  game  to  the  Rugby  game  whence 
it  was  derived.  The  author  tells  us  that  the 
first  game  played  here  under  Rugby  rules  was 
at  New  Haven,  in  the  Fall  of  1876.  The  rules 
were  those  of  the  Rugby  Union  of  1875.  Since 
then  decided  modifications  have  been  made,  so 
that  the  American  game  to-day  differs  widely 
from  the  Rugby.  ' '  The  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can game,  in  distinction  from  the  English,  is 
just  as  it  was  within  a  year  from  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  sport — the  outlet  of  the 
scrimmage.  In  this  lies  the  backbone  to 
which  the  entire  body  of  American  football  is 
attached." 

The  subject  of  interference  —  another  point 
of  difference  between  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can games,  is  exhaustively  discussed,  as  is  also 
the  block  system,  tackling  signals  and  other 
cognate  subjects.  Throughout  this  excellent 
treatise,  the  technical  is  so  ingeniously  inter- 
woven with  matters  of  popular  interest,  that 
by  reading  it  one  is  placed  mentally  in  the 
scrimmage  and  thoroughly  fitted  to  witness 
the  Thanksgiving  game  with  greater  relish 
and  appreciation  than  ever  before.  [Harper 
Brothers,  New  York.] 


"  The  American  Cricket  Annual,"  com- 
piled and  edited  by  Jerome  Flannery,  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  who  would  follow  intelligently 
the  progress  of  the  sport  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  just  the  book  which  is  required  for  ready 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  leagues  and  asso- 
ciations, who  battle  through  the  cricket  season 
for  national  and  local  honors,  and  nowhere 
else  can  be  found  so  complete  a  record  of  the 
individual  statistics  which  enable  the  value  of 
the  plays  as  they  proceed  to  be  estimated.  [J. 
Flannery,  New  York.] 

"  A  Family  Canoe  Trip,"  by  Florence 
Watters  Snedeker,  is  a  fascinating  little  sketch 
of  canoeing  and  camp  life.  The  narrative  is 
brightened  by  excellent  description  and  cursory 
dialogue,  audits  pages  contain  many  a  practical 
hint  of  value  to  the  canoeist.  [Harper  Brothers, 
New  York.] 

"  The  Song  of  America  and  Columbus,"  by 
Kinahan  Comwallis,  is  a  lengthy  exultation 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  prosaic  American 
soul.  The  author  confesses  that  ' '  of  this  allur- 
ing and  inspiring  theme  I  was,  of  course,  enam- 
ored, or  I  should  never  have  attempted  such  an 
elephantine  work."  If  he  intends  to  versify  the 
history  of  America  with  equal  verbosity  as  he 
has  the  expeditions  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Corn- 
wallis  has  indeed  an  elephant  on  his  hands. 
His  work  redounds  in  "hail,"  "greeting," 
"welcome"  and  other  such  like  expressions, 
but  of  poetry  there  is  little. — Daily  Ijivestiga- 
tor,  N.  Y. 

"  Gramercy  Park,"  by  John  Seymour  Wood, 
the  author  of  "Harry's  Career  at  Yale,"  now 
running  in  Outing,  fulfills  its  claim  as  a  story  of 
New  York  life.  The  absence  of  over-saintly 
and  vicious  characters  is,  indeed,  refreshing, 
while  a  subtle  satire  upon  the  present  state  of 
society  adds  force  to  the  story.  Jack  De  Ford 
gains,  perhaps  too  easily,  the  hand  of  an  inno- 
cent, pretty  woman,  whose  only  weakness  was 
the  natural  feminine  consciousness  that  she  was 
admired  by  an  artist.  This  slight  cause  of 
jealousy  seems  to  have  stimulated  Jack's  incli- 
nations toward  club  life.  Ill  health  necessitates 
the  frequent  and  long  separations  from  his  de- 
voted wife  and  little  Dorothy,  and  these  inter- 
vals expose  him  to  the  influence  of  less  domes- 
tic men  and  much  less  domestic  women.  [D. 
Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York.] 

Books  Received — "  A  Soul  from  Pudge's 
Corners,"  and  other  stories,  by  Jessie  P.  O'Don^ 
nell,  the  author  of  "  Horseback  Sketches,"  just 
completed  in  Outing  (G.  W.  Dillingham,  N.  Y.); 
"Tiomane.aGirlof  Berck,"by  Jacques  Vincent, 
translated  by  Sara  C.  Tracy  (Rand  McNally, 
Chicago  and  New  York) ;  ' '  Wheels  and  Wheel- 
ing," by  Luther  H.  Porter  (Boston  Wheelman 
Co.). 
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FOOTBALL  FOR  SPORT  VS.  FOOTBALL 
TO  WIN. 

There  was  an  anecdote  current  some  time 
ago  among  the  American  colleges  that  illus- 
trates admirably  the  sportsmanlike  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  leading  universities  of  England. 
The  facts  are  briefly  these  :  Cambridge  had  for 
a  series  of  years  won  the  boat  race,  and  the 
Oxford  crew  was  reported  to  be  scarcely  in  con- 
dition to  make  a  good  race.  In  this  crisis 
Cambridge  proffered  the  services  of  one  of  her 
graduate  oarsmen,  who  took  the  rival  crew  in 
charge,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  season  Oxford 
acquitted  herself  with  great  credit,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  regained  her  old  prestige.  With  this 
story  it  is  suggestive  to  contrast  that  of  an 
American  graduate  coach,  who  admitted  that 
he  taught  his  men  to  hate  their  rivals  in  order 
to  make  victory  more  secure.  The  difference, 
in  a  phrase,  is  that  there  they  row  for  sport, 
while  here  we  row  to  win.  We  talk  much 
about  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play,  but  I 
wonder  if  any  one  ever  saw  among  us  that  old 
spirit  of  fair  play  that  led  men  to  love  a  rival 
and  foster  him  in  order  to  make  victory  more 
worth  the  strife. 

The  occasion  of  these  remarks  is  certain 
modern  developments  in  intercollegiate  football. 
From  the  graver  offenses  against  sportsman- 
ship, such  as  low  trickery  and  slugging,  the 
college  game  is  admirably  free  ;  but  year  by 
year  a  more  subtle  and  perhaps  as  dangerous 
an  evil  is  strengthening  its  hold.  I  refer  to  the 
spirit  of  winning  at  any  cost.  It  is  a  matter  of 
familiar  comment  that,' for  some  years  past,  the 
rival  elevens  have  been  assembled  many  days 
before  the  opening  of  college,  doing  cheerfully  in 
the  hope  of  athletic  victory  what  would  have 
been  thought  the  severest  of  penance  if  the 
object  had  been  study  merely.  And  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  just  past,  both  elev- 
ens got  together  for  a  fortnight  of  practice,  thus 
making  a  precedent  that  will  not  soon  cease  to 
be  followed.  Of  course  no  sane  mind  would 
think   of    objecting  to    wholesome  sport   and 


all  of  it  that  can  be  had — however  much  the 
satirists  of  youth  may  smile.  The  danger- 
ous and  significant  part  of  all  this  is  that  the 
motive  was  not  the  sport  of  practice,  but 
rather  the  certainty  that  practice  would  pave 
the  way  to  victory  Thanksgiving,  and  to  the 
humiliation  of  an  old  and  hated  rival. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  this  invidious 
spirit  of  beating  is  just  now  taking  on  a  more 
malignant  form.  Many  still  remember  a  very 
dramatic  scene  that  occurred  three  years  ago 
between  a  Yale  and  a  Harvard  football  captain. 
The  one  had  come  to  watch  the  practice  of  the 
other's  eleven,  and  had  been  promptly  ordered 
off  the  field.  The  unwelcome  visitor  then  took 
refuge  in  a  building  that  was  going  up  near  by 
and  continued  to  watch  the  practice  until,  as 
the  report  went,  he  was  again  ejected.  The 
affair  caused  much  scandal  at  the  time  and  led 
to  many  charges  and  countercharges  of  espi- 
onage. The  direct  outcome  of  this  was  that 
in  the  following  year  the  eleven  whose  captain 
had  been  so  inhospitably  received  by  his 
rival  made  its  final  weeks  of  practice  private, 
barring  out  even  its  friends  and  supporters. 
And  the  present  year  the  rival  college  is  forced, 
as  it  hopes  to  win,  to  do  the  same.  The  result 
is  most  pitiful.  The  undergraduates  of  both 
colleges  are  debarred  from  the  pleasure,  or 
rather  the  duty,  of  encouraging  their  respective 
teams  by  personal  presence  at  the  practice  ;  and 
what  is  more  fatal  to  the  sport,  that  game  which, 
above  all  others,  should  in  its  roughness  be 
kept  a  matter  of  generous  rivalry  merely,  is  fast 
becoming  a  life-and-death  struggle  against  a 
hated  enemy.  Three  ^^ears  ago,  it  is  pleasant 
to  remember,  a  college  captain — the  same,  by  the 
way,  who  ordered  his  rival  off  the  field — pre- 
sented another  rival  player,  who  was  suffering 
from  a  tender  nose,  with  a  nose-guard  of  his 
own  invention.  When  this  became  known  there 
was  a  murmur  of  applause  among  sportsmen  ; 
but  if  the  present  attitude  of  jealous  rivalry 
becomes  settled  such  a  deed  must  come  to  be 
thought  more  quixotic  than  chivalrous. 

Few,  doubtless,  among  our  modern  sports- 
men expect  ever  to  see  the  time  when  Mr. 
Robert  Cook  will  coach  a  Harvard  crew,  how- 
ever much  he  may  complain  that  the  lack  of 
prowess  at  Harvard,  tends  to  make  his  own  men 
confident  and  careless.  Nor  are  there  many 
who  can  rejoice  in  the  valor  of  a  rival  when 
that  valor  brings  defeat.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  insist  that  our  college  game  of  football 
should  be  for  a  purpose  other  than  the  sordid 
one  of  humiliating  a  rival,  or  that  the  practice 
should  be  in  a  measure  for  the  sport  of  the 
players,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  their  classmates. 
Nor  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  we  see 
yearly  growing  upon  us,  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in 
the  spirit  of  the  undergraduates  who  support 
the  teams.  The  most  hopeful  symptom  last 
year,  at  the  closing  of  the  Yale  grounds,  was  a 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  undergraduates  ;  and  this  year  a  similar 
discontent  is  growing  at  Harvard.  Let  the 
colleges  unite  in  the  cause  of  frankness,  good 
faith  and  all  true  sportsmanship,  and  the 
barrier  cannot  be  raised  that  will  withstand 
them. 

John  Corbin. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eastman's  "  Solio  "  paper  should  be,  to 
amateur  photographers,  the  most  interesting 
item  of  news  in  this  Monthly  Record. 

Photographers  who  do  not  print  from  their 
negatives,  lose  much  of  the  pleasure  that  is  to 
be  derived  from  photography. 

So  long  as  the  printing  out  method  was  con- 
fined to  albumenized  paper,  there  was  some 
excuse  for  the  photographer  who  handed  his 
negatives  to  a  professional  printer.  In  course 
of  time  various  papers  of  the  so-called  "  aristo  " 
variety  came  to  his  aid,  and  attained,  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  a  large  degree  of  popu- 
larity. They  are  either  coUodio-chloride,  or 
gelatino-chloride,  and  each  possess  certain  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  ;  the  balance,  in 
my  opinion,  formed  after  many  experiments, 
being  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

A  properl}'  made  gelatine-chloride  paper  will 
keep, — I  had  almost  said  indefinitely,  but  cer- 
tainly for  a  time  long  enough  for  all  purposes, 
both  before  printing,  and  between  printing  and 
toning.  I  have  to-day  made  a  print  from  some 
coated  eight  months  ago,  and  it  is  as  white 
and  apparently  in  every  respect  as  good  as  when 
made.  It  prints  in  about  half  the  time  re- 
quired for  ordinary  albumenized  paper,  and 
tones  readily  to  almost  any  desired  color ; 
while  it  will  give  a  brilliant  print  from  a  nega- 
tive so  thin  that  on  albumenized  paper  only  a 
feeble  gray  image  could  be  got. 

Possessing  these  advantages  then,  it  is  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  to  American  amateurs 
that  the  Eastman  Company  have  taken  up  its 
manufacture,  because  they  have  probably  a 
larger  experience  in  the  coating  of  paper  than 
any  other  firm,  and  as  practice  leads  to  perfec- 
tion, we  may  expect  from  them  an  article  so 
perfect,  that  there  wiU  be  no  necessity  for  going 
out  of  our  own  country  for  our  supplies.  Then, 
while  gelatine-chloride  paper  is  still  a  little 
more  costly  than  ready  sensitized  albumenized 
paper,  it  need  not  be  so,  and  with  increased 
competition  there  is  a  probability  of  decrease  in 
price. 

I  have  tried  the  solio  paper,  and  find  it  in 
every  respect  excellent ;  and  have  seen  some 
of  the  specimens  of  work  on  it  sent  out  b}^  the 
company,  which  for  brilliance,  beauty,  and  va- 
riety of  tone  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but 
I  have  some  fault  to  find  with  the  instructions 
accompanying  it.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
and  whether  wisely  or  otherwise,  I  do  not 
care  to  say,  the  original  makers  of  aristo  paper, 
or  rather  I  should  say  the  popularizers  of  it,  as 
it  is  an  old,  old  story,  recommended  the  use  of 
a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  ;  and  the 
Eastman  Company  have,  I  think,  unwisely  fol- 
lowed suit,  going  even  one  better  (or  worse)  than 
their  predecessors  by  the  addition  of  both  lead 
and  alum  to  the  combination.     If  those  addi- 


tions were  simpl}^  so  much  inert  matter,  as  many 
of  the  substances  introduced  into  photographic 
formulas  are,  I  should  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
thejr  are  active  and  active  for  evil.  The  alum 
is,  of  course,  introduced  with  a  view  to  harden 
the  gelatine  ;  but  does  it  ?  Certainly  not  as 
alum,  as  it  has  been  decomposed,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  hj-po,  making  it  a  question 
whether  the  prints  are  really  fixed,  unless  after 
a  long  immersion. 

The  Eastman's  combined  bath,  like  a  good 
many  doctors'  prescriptions  that  I  have  come 
across,  results  in  something  very  different  from 
what  was  apparentl}'  intended.  Instead  of  be- 
ing simply  a  solution  of  alum,  hypo,  gold  and 
lead,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  curious  jumble  of 
free  sulphur  and  alumina  in  powder,  soda  sul- 
phate, potassium  sulphate,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
lead  sulphide  or  sulphate,  with  a  little  unaltered 
hypo.  What  has  come  over  the  gold,  or  what 
chance  it  has  of  doing  its  intended  work,  I  can- 
not say,  but  that  sulphur  compounds  are  left  in 
the  print  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  will  show 
themselves  or  their  effects  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
specimen  prints,  sent  out  by  the  Eastman  Com- 
pany are  very  beautiful,  and  no  doubt  they 
were  made  with  every  care  ;  yet  on  one  that 
I  have  exposed  to  light  for  a  few  da3'S,  partly 
covered  with  opaque  paper,  the  whites  already 
show  a  marked  degradation;  not  to  the  same 
extent,  but  differing  only  in  degree  from  a  print 
toned  in  a  nitrate  of  lead  bath,  the  whites 
of  which  during  an  exposure  of  half  an  hour 
to  sunshine  assumed  a  fine  ecric ;  fine,  of 
course,  only  in  its  right  place,  which  is  not  the 
whites  of  a  photograph. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  little  easier  to  simply  trans- 
fer the  print  from  the  printing  frame  to  the 
toning  and  fixing  solution  and  remove  them  to 
the  washing  water  as  soon  as  the  desired  color 
is  reached  ;  but  the  amateur  who  prefers  ease 
and  probable  fading  to  a  little  additional 
trouble  with  practical  permanency,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  and  had  better  transfer 
his  allegiance  to  some  other  hobby.  The  com- 
bined bath  has  no  other  recommendation  than 
that  it  is  less  troublesome  than  the  separate 
solutions  method,  and  I  strongly  advise  rax 
brethren  of  the  camera  to  give  it  the  cold 
shoulder.  All  the  samples  of  gelatino-chloride 
paper  that  I  have  tried,  including  Eastman's, 
were  amenable  to  any  of  the  ordinary  toning 
solutions  in  general  use,  and  with  none  of  them 
did  I  find  alum  a  necessit}^  If  alum  must  be 
employed,  it  should  never  be  along  with  the 
hjqDo,  but  always  after  fixing  and  well  washing. 

But  although  gelatino-chloride  paper  may  be 
toned  in  any  of  the  ordinary  solutions,  that  re- 
cently recommended  by  Walter  D.  Welford, 
editor  of  The  Photographic  Revieiv  of 
Reviews,  seems  to  be  pre-eminently  suitable. 
The  formula  is  as  follows:  Chloride  of  gold, 
4  grains.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  go  grains. 
Water,  6  ounces. 

This  should  be  made  up  when  required,  and 
will  tone  with  rapidity  and  certainty,  at  least 
two  sheets  of  paper.  The  prints  should  be 
washed  before  toning,  in  several  changes  of 
water,  and  as  quickly  as  possible;  especially 
must  the  first  water  be  quickly  poured  off,  or  a 
distinct  yellowish  tinge  will  be  imparted  to  the 
whole  of  the  gelatine.  Jay  See. 
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The  following  hints,  as  regards  making  ex- 
posures, from  the  BritisJi  Jour>ial  of  PJiotog- 
}-ap/iv  will  be  helpful,  no  less  to  us  than 
our  British  co-workers:  "Almost  anyone  who 
washes  his  negatives  for  an  hour  or  two  is 
aware  of  a  hue  deposit,  which  is  rendered  visi- 
ble by  passing  a  linger  over  the  film  ;  and  the 
more  careful  workers  rub  each  plate  with  a 
pleget  of  cotton-wool,  or  some  such  soft  mate- 
rial, to  remove  this  deposit,  and  give  a  final 
rinse  before  drying,  that  an  even  surface  for 
varnishing  may  be  secured.  This  deposit,  in 
most  cases,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  dust, 
though  occasionally  it  may  be  traced  to  decom- 
position of  the 'hypo'  and  subseqjer.t  deposi- 
tion of  sulphur.  Now,  though  it  is  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition  that  the  freer  from  dust  all 
washing  waters  can  be  made  the  better  for  the 
photographers,  if  it  be  asked  how  many  woric- 
ers  take  pains  to  guard  against  its  admission, 
the  reply  would  indicate  a  very  very  small 
proportion.  Are  the  vessels  the  pia'tes  are 
washed  m  kept  covered  ?  Are  the  tanks  through 
which  the  water  passes  secured  against  the  all- 
pervading  enemy  ?  Finally,  is  the  water  passed 
through  a  filter,  coarse  or  fine,  before  passing 
to  perform  its  duty  ?     In  very  many  cases.  No  ! 

"  If  there  is  neeci  for  all  these  precautions  in 
regard  to  negatives,  doubly  does  the  necessity 
exist  when  prints  are  in  question,  be  they  on 
albumenized  paper,  platinotjrpe,  developed  gel- 
atine or  carbon.  It  argues  an  extremely  pure 
source  of  supply  and  great  care  at  every  step 
against  the  entry  of  dust,  when  prints  that 
have  been  washed  in  running  water  all  night, 
or,  indeed,  for  a  few  hours,  are  quite  as  ciean- 
surfaced  as  when  first  put  to  wash.  In  many 
places,  every  plate  is  carefully  sponged  and 
rinsed  before  drying,  and,  where  many  vig- 
nettes are  the  riile,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
where  due  precautions  have  not  been  taken,  to 
perform  this  time- was  ting  work.  Yet  it  need 
not  be  so.  If  every  tank  be  covered  (the  wash- 
ing-vessel hke^vise)  and  the  water  be  filtered, 
either  by  one  of  the  filters  sold  for  the  purpose 
or  even  by  means  of  a  piece  of  very  fine  muslin 
or  flannel,  it  will  surprise  those  who  have  not 
tried  the  plan  to  find  how  pure  and  clean  the 
prints  will  appear.  But  a  word  of  caution : 
Any  one  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  these 
hints  must  start  with  everj^thing  clean,  which 
means  cleaning  out,  to  begin  with,  all  tanks 
and  washing  vessels  before  using  the  filtered 
water,  and  covering  in  all  from  the  enemy. 

"So  far,  what  may  be  termed  mechanical 
dust  has  been  dealt  with  ;  but  thousands  of 
prints  and  negatives  are,  we  might  almost  say, 
daily  marred  or  destroj^ed  by  what  might  be 
termed  chemical  dust.  Where,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  space  is  small  and  conveniences  few 
for  the  manifold  operations  of  the  practical 
photographer,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  an 
amount  of  care  is  needed  in  the  handling  of 
chemicals  that  is  not  often  exercised.  Hypo  is 
spilled  on  the  floor,  it  is  wiped  up  with  a  towel, 
sponge  or  cloth,  and  that,  very  falsely,  is 
thought  the  end  of  the  matter ;  for,  as  the 
hypo  dries,  a  few  fine  crj^stals  are  left  upon 
the  floor  to  form  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
ever-present  dust.  It  is  spilled  upon  the  clothes 
of  the  operator  or  his  assistant,  and  again  forms 


dust  that  may  or  may  not  fall  upon  a  print  or 
cling  to  the  albumenized  paper  as  it  is  hung  up 
to  dry.  Innumerable  cases  of  spotted  "prints, 
the  blame  for  which  is  often  thrown  on  the 
albumenizer,  are  produced  from  this  one  cause 
alone.  When  the  same  room  has  to  be  used  for 
all  such  purposes — sensitizing  paper,  dissolving 
hypo  and  other  substances,  weighing  and 
measuring  chemicals,  etc. — the  titmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  against  any  particle 
of  chemical  or  drop  of  solution  being  spilled 
upon  the  floor.  But  of  our  own  practical  ex- 
perience we  are  able  to  say  that  too  often  is  the 
greatest  carelessness  displayed.  A  hundred- 
weight cask  of  hypo  lies  about ;  what  matters 
one  tiny  crystal  spilt  upon  the  floor  ?  A  quan- 
tity of  pyro  is  needed  to  be  weighed  in  haste  ; 
it  is  rushed  on  to  the  scales,  particles,  perhaps, 
left  on  the  scale-pan,  and  many  of  the  slight 
fibrous  crystals  wafted  in  the  air.  And  yet,  if 
a  spot  appears  upon  a  print  done  in  paper  sen- 
sitized in  the  same  room,  what  surprise  is  ex- 
pressed, and  how  the  paper-maker  is  blamed  ! 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  only  marvel 
is  there  are  so  few  spots,  and  that  the  loss  from 
such  causes  does  not  amount  up  to  quires  of 
paper  and  dozens  of  plates,  rather  than  the  few 
that  are  heard  of.  Perhaps  the  destruction  is 
greater  than  is  really  known.  In  conclusion, 
let  us  advise  our  readers  to  cover  all  tanks, 
filter  all  water,  let  not  a  crystal  or  drop  of  solu- 
tion fall  to  the  floor  without  being  removed, 
and  then  some  of  the  direct  effects  of  dust  will 
be  avoided." 

It  is  by  noticing  and  taking  advantage  of 
such  apparently  small  matters  that  success  is 
often  gained.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  used 
in  the  developing  room,  and  careless  workers 
need  not  be  surprised  to  reap  constant  failures. 
I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  a  point  which  is 
very  apt  to  trouble  many  workers,  amateur  and 
professional,  and  to  recommend  the  mode  of 
procedure  suggested.  It  is  no  unusual  circum- 
stance to  find,  after  a  negative  is  developed, 
that  the  glass  is  slightly  cracked  at  the  corner. 
If  it  be  printed  from  in  this  condition,  the 
chances  are  that  the  crack  will  extend,  some- 
times to  the  total  destruction  of  the  negative. 
If  the  attempt  be  made  to  cut  off  the  damaged 
portion  with  a  diamond,  the  pressure  will  often 
cause  a  split  right  across  the  picture.  The  best 
and  safest  way  to  deal  with  the  fracture  is  to 
lead  the  crack  out  of  the  negative  with  a  hot 
rod.  If  a  piece  of  stout  iron  wire  be  heated,  and 
then  the  point  placed  on  the  glass  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  crack,  the  latter  will  follow  the 
wire  in  any  direction.  By  this  means  the  fract- 
ure may  be  led  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and 
thus  further  extension  will  be  avoided. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
matter  of  photographing  free  or  under  restric- 
tions at  the  Columbian  Exposition  next  year. 
At  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  July,  the 
question  came  up  of  joining  in  the  petition  now 
being  circulated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
America7i  Amateur  Photographer  to  procure 
amateurs  the  necessary  permission.  At  one  of 
the  regular  sessions  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  of 
the  Practical  Photographer,  made  a  motion 
that  the  convention,  through  its  president  and 
secretary,  sign  the  petition  as  explained  by 
Miss  C.  W.  Barnes  ;  and  this  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  Catharine  Weed  Barnes. 
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SEPTEMBER    24. 

The  Canadian  championship  games,  held  at 
the  grounds  of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic 
Association,  proved  the  most  memorable  ever 
held  in  the  Dominion.  Seven  Canadian  records 
were  broken.  Over  the  high  hurdles,  Henry 
Morrell,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  equaled  the  world's  record 
of  15  4-5S.  made  by  H.  L.  Williams,  of  Yale,  at 
the  Intercollegiate  championships  of  1891.  G. 
W.  Orton,  a  Canadian,  made  a  new  Canadian 
record  in  the  mile  run,  4m.  21  3-5S.,  which  is  only 
a  fifth  of  a  second  slower  than  the  American 
amateur  record  made  by  T.  P.  Conneff,  M.  A.  C, 
in  September,  1891,  and  3  1-5S.  slower  than  the 
British  amateur  record  of  4m.  iS  2-5S.,  made  by 
W.  G.  George,  of  the  Moseley  Harriers,  in  June 
of  1SS4.  The  most  remarkable  performance  of 
the  meeting  was  the  world's  record  of  21  3-5S. 
in  the  220-yard  dash,  made  by  Henry  Jewett,  of 
the  Detroit  Athletic  Club.  The  circumstance 
that  the  race  was  run'  around  a  turn  promised 
even  faster  time  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. That  the  record  is  by  no  means  false  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Jewett  has  since  equaled 
it  at  New  Haven.  It  is  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  this  wonderful  performance  to  look 
back  upon  that  long,  seemingly  endless  period 
when  "  even  time"  stood  as  the  world's  record. 
From  1868,  when  J.  P.  Tennant,  of  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, ran  100  yards  in  los.,  until  October,  1890, 
when  John  Owen,  Jr.,  of  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  ran  in  9  4-5S.,  is  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  in  which,  though  very  many  ath- 
letes were  able  to  equal  the  records  of  10  or  of 
22s.,  none  were  able  to  surpass  them.  It  is  not 
strange  that  even  time  was  then  thought  the 
limit  of  human  power.  The  peculiar  fact  is 
that,  when  the  record  was  once  broken,  it  be- 
came a  commonplace  occurrence  for  athletes  to 
do  better  than  even  time.  In  two  years  three 
men — Owen,  Cary  and  Jewett — have  established 
new  records.  This  fact  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
the  old  record  would  have  been  dislodged  years 
ago  had  not  the  officials  at  athletic  meetings  had 
an  almost  servile  un-willingness  to  accredit  any 
watch  that  would  read  the  slightest  fraction 
below  even  time. 

The  chief  events  in  the  Canadian  champion- 
ships resulted  as  follows  : 

loo-yard'dash — Final  heat  won  by  H.  Jewett, 
Detroit  A.  C,  10  1-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — H.  H.  Morrell,  New 
York  A.  C,  first ;  F.  C.  Puffer,  Manhattan  A. 
C,  second.  Time,  15  4-5S.  This  equaled  the 
world's  record. 

220-yard  dash — Final  heat  won  by  H.  Jewett, 
Detroit  A.  C.     Time,  21  3-5S. 

440-yard  run — W.  C.  Downs,  New  York  A. 
C,  first;  C.  S.  G.  Waldon,  M.  A.  A.,  second. 
Time,  50  1-5S. 

Half-mile  run  —  Won  by  S.  G.  Waldron, 
Montreal  A.  A.  A.    Time,  im.  59  i-2S. 


One-mile  run— G.  W.  Orton,  Toronto  La- 
crosse Club,  first;  E.  Hjertberg,  New  Jersey  A. 
C,  second,     Time,  4m.  21  3-5S. 

Two-mile  run — E.  Hjertberg,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
first;  W.  D.  Day,  N.  J.  A.  C,  second.  Time, 
gm.  52  2-5S. 

Three-mile  walk — W.  H.  Meek,  Columbia 
Club,  New  York,  first;  S.  Leibgold,  Pastime 
A.  C,  second.     Time,  21m.  55  2-5S. 

Putting  16-pound  shot — J.  S.  Mitchell,  New 
York  A.  C,  first ;  Joseph  W.  Gray,  New  York 
A.  C,  second.     Distance,  40  ft.  4}^  in. 

Throwing  16-pound  hammer — J.  S.  Mitchell, 
New  York  A.  C,  first;  C.  Coughlan,  second. 
Distance,  136  ft.  3  in.  Mitchell, in  this  event,  sur- 
passed the  world's  record  of  141  ft.  9  in.  by  throw- 
ing the  hammer  146  ft. ,  but  it  was  not  allowed 
on  account  of  foul. 

Throwing  56-pound  weight — J.  S.  Mitchell, 
New  York  A.  C,  first  32  ft.  3  in.;  C.C.  Coughlan, 
M.  A.  C,  second,  31  ft.  ij^  in. 

Running  high  jump  —  M.  F.  Sweeney, 
Xavier  A.  C,  New  York,  first ;  E.  W.  Goff,  M. 
A.  C,  second.     Height,  6  ft.  if  in. 

OCTOBER    1ST. 

The  National  Athletic  championship  games 
were  held  on  the  Manhattan  Field,  New  York.  In 
the  records  made  these  games  were  less  re- 
markable than  the  Canadian  championships,  held 
the  week  previous.  In  the  high  hurdle  race 
the  world's  record  was  beaten  by  two-fifths  of 
a  second  by  F.  C.  Puffer,  Manhattan  Athletic 
Club,  but  the  record  was  not  allowed  because 
of  the  high  wind.  In  the  sprints  H.  Jewett 
had  to  contend  with  Luther  Cary,  but  Jewett 
had  no  difficulty  in  beating  the  former 
champion.  He  failed  to  equal  his  own 
world's  record  because  of  the  severity  of 
the  preliminary  heats.  In  the  mile  run  Con- 
neff, the  only  American  comparable  to  the 
Canadian  champion  Orton,  failed  to  finish, 
being  in  poor  condition,  and  Orton  won  the 
event  in  much  slower  time  than  at  the  Cana- 
dian championships.  Following  is  the  record 
of  the  events  : 

loo-yard  dash — Final  heat  won  by  Jewett, 
Cary  second,  Spence  third,  Allen  fourth.  Time, 
los. 

1 20 -yard  hurdle  race  —  Won  by  J.  C. 
Puffer,  Manhattan  A.  C.  ;  H.  H.  Morrell,  New 
York  A.  C,  second;  H.  T.  Harding,  Manhattan 
A.  C,  third;  A.  F.  Copeland,  Manhattan 
A.  C,  fourth.     Time,  15  2-5S. 

220-yard  dash — First  heat  won  by  H.  Jewett, 
Detroit  A.  C.  ;  L.  H.  Cary,  Manhattan  A.  C, 
second;  E.  W.  Allen,  New  York  A.  C,  third. 
Time,  21  4-5S.  Second  heat  won  by  C.  F. 
Spence,  Columbia  A.  C,  Washington;  C.  W. 
Stage,  Cleveland  A.  C,  second;  R.  H.  Dodge, 
Columbia  A.  C,  Washington,  third.  Time,  22 
1-5S.  Final  heat  won  by  Jewett,  Spence  second, 
Cary  third.    Stage  did  not  start.  Time,  21  4-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat  won  by 
Puffer,  Schwegler  second,  Morrell  third,  Cope- 
land  quit.  Morrell  fell  over  seventh  hurdle. 
Time,  25  2-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run — Won  by  W.  C.  Downs, 
New  York  A.  C.  ;  S.  A.  Coombs,  Boston  A.  A., 
second;  C.  Mellen,  Manhattan  A.  C,  third; 
C.  M.  Carbonell,  Manhattan  A.  C,  fourth. 
Time,  50s. 

Half-mile  run — Won  by  T.  B.  Turner,  Man- 
hattan A,  C.  ;  S.   G.  Waldron,  Montreal  A.  A., 
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second ;  S.  V.Winslow,  New  York  A.  C,  third  ; 
W.  H.  Morris,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia, 
fourth.     Time,  im.  5S  3-5S. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  G.  W.  Orton, 
Toronto  Lacrosse  Club  ;  E.  Hjertberg,  New 
Jersey  A.  C,  second;  A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier  A. 
A.,  third;  T.  P.  Conneff,  Manhattan  A.  C. 
fourth.     Time,  4m.  27  4-5S. 

Five-mile  run — Won  by  W.  D.  Daj'',  New 
Jersey  A.  C.  ;  E.  C.  Carter,  New  York  A.  C, 
second;  W.  O'Keefe,  Xayier  A.  C,  third.  T. 
P.  Conneff,  Manhattan  A.  C,  quit  on  the  fifth 
mile.  Times,  5m.  2s.,  lom.  24s.,  15m.  40s., 
2im.  gs.,  25m.  54  2-5S.  Carter's  time  was  25m. 
59  I-5S. 

One-mile  walk — Won  by  T.  Shearman,  M.  A. 
C.  ;  S.  Liebgold,  P.  A.  C,  second;  W.  A.  Meek, 
Columbia  A.  C,  third;  J.  McGee,  Detroit  A. 
C,  fourth.     Time,  6m.  41  1-5S. 

Three-mile  walk — Won  by  S.  Liebgold, 
Pastime  A.  C.  ;  C.  L.  Nichol,  M.  A.  C,  second; 
T.  W.  Letson,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  third.    Time,  22m. 

27  1-5S. 

Putting  16-pound  shot — Won  by  G.  R.  Gray, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  with  43  ft.  334^  in.;  J.  S.  Mitchell, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  42  ft.  7  in.;  J.  Barrett,  Xavier  A. 
A.,  42  ft.  ly,  in.;  L.  J.  Gianni,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
39  ft.  6.'/  in. 

Throwing  16-pound  hammer — Won  by  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  with  140  ft.  11  in.;  C. 
Conhn,  M.  A.  C,  139  ft.  xyi  in.  ;  C.  A.  J. 
Oueckberner,  M.  A.  C,  120ft.  6>^  in.;  B.  C. 
Davis,  Brighton  A.  C,  112  ft.  3  in. 

Throwing  56-pound  weight — Won  by  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  with  34  ft.  834:  in.;  C. 
Coughlin,  Manhattan  A,  C,  33  ft.  7^  in.; 
C.  A.  J.  Queckberner,  Manhattan  A.  C,  32  ft. 
\o%  in. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  M.  F.  Sweeney, 
Xavier  A.  A.,  with  6  ft.;  H.  Her  rick,  Man- 
hattan A.  C,  5  ft.  10  in.;  H.  Hallock,  Manhat- 
tan A.  C,  and  C.  D.  Heywood,  Boston  A.  A., 
tied  for  third  place  at  5  ft.  9  in. ,  and  Heywood 
won  the  toss. 

Running  broad  jump — Won  by  E.  W.  Goff, 
Manhattan  A.  C,  with  22  ft.  6>^  in.;  G.  Schweg- 
ler,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  21  ft.  5  in.;  L.  C.  Lewis,  A. 
C.  S.  N.,  Philadelphia,  21  ft.  4  in.;  E.  C. 
Potter,  Manhattan  A.  C,  20  ft.  11^  in. 

OCTOBER    5TH   AND    6tH.       DARTMOUTH    COLLEGE. 

Fall  handicap  meeting. 

Throwing  the  baseball — AV.  H.  Claggett,  '95, 
25  ft.,  361  ft.  4  in. 

Running  high  jump — A.  C.  Lewis,  '94, 
scratch,  5  ft.  2>^  in. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — A.  M.  Lyon,  '94,  scratch, 
20S. 

Standing  broad  jump — H.  C.  Lewis,  '94, 
scratch,  9  ft.  8  in. 

Two-mile  run— A.  G.  Bugbee,  '95,  scratch, 
iim.  40s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — H.  C.  Ide,  '93,  scratch, 

28  4-5S, 

440-yard   run — F.    L.   Smalley,  '94,  10  yards, 

56  2-5S. 

loo-yard  run  —  Final  heat :  H.  C.  Ide,  '93, 
scratch,  10  4-5S. 

Pole  vault — R.  H.  Baker, '93,  scratch,  8  ft.  3  in. 

One-mile  run — A.  G.  Bugbee,  '95,  scratch, 
jm.  15  I-5S. 

Kicking  football — R.  L.  Burnap,  '94,  scratch, 
156  feet. 

Running  broad  jump — B.  F.  Walton,  '94, 
scratch.  20  ft.  6  in. 
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220-yard  run — Final  heat :  H.  C.  Ide,  '93, 
scratch,  24  4-5S. 

Throwing  hammer — A.  D.  West,  '95,  10  ft., 
79  ft.  3  in. 

Standing  high  jump — B.  E.  Eldred,  '95,  i  in., 
4  ft.  7  in. 

OCTOBER  8th. 

The  fall  handicap  games  of  the  Worcester 
Athletic  Club  furnished  many  interesting  races 
and  a  few  noteworthy  performances.  The 
half-mile  run  was  won  by  Frank  Rowe,  of  the 
Suffolk  Athletic  Club  (handicap  12  yds.),  in 
im.  59  1-5S.  This  is  equal  to  about  2m.  2s. 
from  scratch.  In  the  high  hurdle  race  F.  C. 
Puffer,  M.  A.  C,  had  no  difficulty  in  winning 
his  event  from  12  yds.  behind  scratch.  His 
time,  17  2-5S.,  is  equal  to  about  16  1-5S.  from 
scratch.  By  far  the  most  interesting  contest 
of  the  day  was  the  team  race,  an  event  which 
was  instituted  a  few  years  ago  at  Exeter,  and 
flourishes  chiefly  in  New  England,  though  it 
deserves  a  much  wider  vogue.  The  Boston 
Athletic  Association  has  met  the  Worcester 
Club  in  such  contests  several  times  in  the  past 
year  or  two  with  varying  success.  Its  present 
victory  is  due  largely  to  the  addition  to  its  team 
of  S.  M,  Merrill,  the  new  Harvard  man,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  a  very  close  second 
last  spring  in  the  quarter-mile  run  at  the  Inter- 
collegiate games.     Time,  50  3-5  s. 

Team  race — Won  by  Boston  A.  A.  (S.  M. 
Merrill,  P.  J.  Finneran,  G.  L.  Batchelder,  S.  A. 
Coombs) ;  second,  Worcester  A.  C.  (R.  M. 
Reynolds,  W.  H.  Alhson,  J.  J.  McLaughlin, 
Vernon  Mowry).     Time,  3m.  32s. 

The  invitation  games  of  the  New  York  A. 
C.  resulted  in  breaking  the  world's  record  in  no 
less  than  four  events.  The  broad-jump  record 
of  10  ft.  9  3-4  in.,  made  in  1885  by  Malcolm  W. 
Ford,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  was  beaten  by  Schwaner, 
N.  Y.  A.  C. ,  who  cleared  10  ft.  g  7-8  in.  In 
this  event,  however,  there  is  very  little  com- 
petition. James  Mitchell,  N,  Y.  A.  C,  threw 
the  hammer  145  ft.  3-4  in.,  breaking  the  pre- 
vious record  of  141  ft.  9  in.  This  throw  was 
made  with  a  run.  The  world's  record  for  a 
standing  throw  is  108  ft.  5  in.,  made  in  1891  by 
J.  R.  Finlay,  of  the  Harvard  A.  A.  Mitchell 
also  raised  the  record  for  throwing  the  56-pound 
weight  from  35  ft.  6  in.  to  35  ft.  6  1-2  in.  By 
far  the  most  memorable  record  was  that  made 
by  Sweeney,  Xavier  A.  C,  of  6  ft.  4  1-4  in.  in 
the  high  jump.  The  best  previous  record,  6  ft. 
4  in.,  was  made  by  W.  B.  Page,  of  the  Athletic 
Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
fall  of  1887.  This  record  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  fixture,  for  until  the  appearance  of 
Sweeney  it  had  not  been  approached. 

The  Canadian  and  American  championships, 
followed  by  the  invitation  games  of  the  New 
York  A.  C,  have  completely  overshadowed 
collegiate  track  athletics.  Nevertheless  seri- 
ous work  has  been  begun  at'  Yale,  Harvard 
and  Princeton,  and  the  games  to  be  given  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  grounds  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Athletic  Association,  judging  by  the 
list  of  entries,  have  interest  for  the  non- 
collegiate  as  well  as  for  the  college  athlete. 
Of  course,  all  this  activity  points  forward  to 
the  Intercollegiate  championships  of  1893, 
and  the  results  of  the  fall  meetings  will  be 
no  slight  indication  of  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  colleges, 

John  Corbin. 
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YACHTING. 

The  preliminary  challenge  for  the  America's 
Cup,  received  from  Lord  Dunraven  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of 
latent  enthusiasm.  The  seasons  in  which  the 
Puritan,  the  Mayjiozaer  and  the  Volitiiteer 
successfully  defended  the  famous  trophy  were 
so  exciting  and  brilliant  that  each  successive 
year  has  been  positively  dull  in  comparison. 
The  faintest  hope  of  an  international  race  is 
hailed  with  joy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Dunraven 
challenged  for  the  cup  in  1888  with  his  cut- 
ter Valkyrie,  designed  by  George  L.  Watson. 
The  committee  to  which  his  challenge  was  re- 
ferred failed  to  make  satisfactory  terms  with 
the  Ro}'al  Yacht  Squadron,  and  the  proposed 
match  fell  through.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club 
declared,  in  unmistakable  terms,  that  it  would 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  "  new  deed  of  gift." 
The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  declared,  in  equally 
unmistakable  terms,  that  the  document  was  un- 
fair and  unsportsmanlike.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  position  of  the  two  clubs  is  unchanged.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  the  interest  of 
sport  some  compromise  honorable  to  both  coun- 
tries may  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  the  event  of  the  challenge  be- 
ing accepted,  will  design  a  new  yacht  for  Lord 
Dunraven. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  many  mem- 
bers who  take  the  same  view  of  the  deed  of 
gift  as  does  Lord  Dunraven.  They  think  it 
unsportsmanlike  to  demand  from  the  challen- 
ger ten  months  in  advance  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  his  boat.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  this  disputed  point,  which  has  set 
more  yachtsmen  by  the  ears  than  any  other  mod- 
ern topic.  As  soon  as  the  preliminary  challenge 
was  handed  to  Secretary  Oddie,  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  by  Mr.  H.  Maitland  Kersey, 
who  acted  as  Lord  Dunraven's  agent  in  the 
matter,  a  special  meeting  of  the  club  was 
called  for  October  iSth,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
whole  question.  There  is  much  feeling  amongst 
5^achtsmen  over  the  matter  and  a  bitter  contest 
is  inevitable. 

It  is  announced  that  the  yacht  now  being 
built  for  Mr.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll  by  the  Her- 
reshoff  Company  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  is  to  be  a 
cutter  and  not  a  schooner.  She  is  eighty-four 
feet  on  the  load  water  line,  and  as  she  is  the 
largest  sailing  craft  for  racing  purposes  ever 
undertaken  by  that  famous  firm,  much  interest 
environs  her.  Mr.  Carroll  is  nothing  if  not  a 
sportsman.  He  has  owned  several  yachts,  his 
last  being  the  forty-footer  Gorilla,  which  he 
sailed  with  splendid  pluck. 

Mr.  Carroll's  object  in  building  his  new  racer 
is  to  try  to  bring  back  to  this  country  the  Bren- 
ton's  Reef  and  Cape  May  Challenge  Cups  won 


by  the  Genesta  in  1SS5.  After  Sir  Richard 
Sutton's  smart  cutter  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Picritan  in  the  contest  for  the  America's  Cup  he 
determined  not  to  go  home  without  a  prize  of 
some  kind,  so  he  challenged  for  the  two  trophies 
alluded  to  above.  Both  these  cups  were  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in  1872  by 
Commodore  James  Gordon  Bennett.  Some 
lively  sport  ensued,  but  as  the  holders  of  the 
cups  were  liable  to  a  challenge  every  fifteen 
days  unless  they  defended  them  twice  success- 
fully during  the  yachting  season  they  were 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  nuisance  than  other- 
wise. Thus,  previous  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Genesta,  the  Brenton's  Reef  Cup  had  inglori- 
ously  reposed  in  the  vaults  of  Tiffany  for  nearly 
ten  years.  It  had  been  won  in  July,  1876,  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  Colgate,  with  the  schooner  Idler,  his 
rivals  being  General  Butler's  schooner  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  J.  Stillman's  schooner  Watiderer,  Mr. 
William  Voorhis'  schooner  Tidal  Wave  and 
Major  C.  Gifford's  Countess  of  Dufferiii. 

The  Cape  May  Cup  was  also  won  by  the 
Idler  in  September,  1877,  her  opponents  being 
the  schooner  Dreadnatig/it,  Mr.  C.  J.  Osborn; 
the  schooner  Rambler,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas, 
and  the  schooner  Vesta,  Mr.  S.  M.  Mills. 

To  show  what  little  interest  was  taken  in 
the  retention  of  the  cups  by  American  .yachts- 
men, nobody  offered  to  defend  the  trophies  but 
Mr.  Caldwell  C.  Colt,  with  his  old  cruising 
schooner  Dauntless.  The  Puritan  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  compete.  She  had  fulfilled  the 
object  for  which  she  was  built  and  it  was  only 
fair  that  she  should  enjoy  her  triumph  in  peace. 
But  where  were  the  crack  sloops  Priscilla, 
Grade  and  Fanjiy,  and  Mischief,  that  they  did 
not  come  out  boldly  and  measure  their  strength 
against  the  ambitious  British  cutter  ?  Not  one 
of  them  turned  up.  Thus  it  was  left  to  the 
Dauntless  to  undertake  a  yachting  forlorn, 
hope.  I  say  forlorn  hope  advisedly.  The 
Dauntless  was  and  is  still  an  excellent  cruiser, 
a  capital  sea  boat,  and  a  yacht  with  a  splendid, 
deep-water  record.  But  as  to  competing  in 
ordinary  weather  against  the  crack  Englislr 
cutter,  why,  the  attempt  was  quixotic.  The 
Genesta  was  designed  by  Mr.  Beavor  Webb. 
She  was  a  racing  machine  that  had  carried  all 
before  her  in  British  waters  before  starting  on. 
her  valiant  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  quest 
of  the  America's  Cup.  She  had  demonstrated, 
her  speed  in  blue  American  water  in  her  sec- 
ond and  final  race  with  the /"z/r/'/^/z,  when  that 
superb  Burgess  creation  was  only  able  to  beat 
her  by  a  slight  margin  of  38  seconds.  It  was 
therefore,  to  say  the  least,  disappointing  that 
the  Dauntless  was  the  only  yacht  with  an 
owner  of  sufficient  public  spirit  enough  to 
defend  the  two  trophies. 

I  well  remember  both  races.  That  for  the 
Brenton's  Reef  mug  was  started  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  21,  1885.  The  able  tug-boat 
Ocean  King  had  been  chartered  as  a  press 
boat.  Among  those  on  board  were  two  c£ 
the  best  writers  that  ever  described  a  yacht 
race.  I  refer  to  Captain  Coffin,  whose  charm- 
ing papers  on  yachting  have  delighted  thou- 
sands of  the  readers  of  Outing,  and  to  William 
McGarrahan,  whose  picturesque  pen  could  il- 
lumine with  brilliancy  the  dullest  of  dull  sub- 
jects. Both  were  warm  personal  friends  of  mine. 
Both  now,  alas,  are  dead,  but  their  memories 
are  fondly  cherished  in  many  a  loyal  heart. 
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The  3-achts  -were  sent  off  in  a  light  olTshore 
air.  I  could  see  at  once  that  the  Daiiiitltss 
was  not  in  the  race.  She  remained  in  irons  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  before  her  skipper  could  get 
her  pointed  on  her  course.  The  Gt'/icsta  was 
otT  at  the  sound  of  the  signal,  wafted  along  in 
an  almost  magical  manner  by  a  zephyr  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  quench  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
Xext 'morning  the  Dait>it/t-ss  was  out  of  sight 
astern.  Brenton's  Reef  was  rounded  that  night 
in  a  freshening  breeze  which  increased  to  a 
northwest  gale  before  it  blew  itself  out.  From 
]\Iontauk  Point  to  the  finish  it  was  a  beat  against 
a  nasty  sea.  The  GciiiS/a,  with  three  reefs  in 
her  mainsail,  a  storm  foresail  and  a  "  spitfire  " 
jib — which  was  all  the  sail  she  could  stagger 
under  in  the  hard  squalls  that  blew  showers  of 
sand  from  the  white  and  barren  shore  —  be- 
haved capitally.  \Yhen  Sandy  Hook  lightship 
was  reached  and  the  race  was  gallantly  won, 
the  Ocean  Ki/ig  took  the  sturdy  cutter  in  tow 
and  did  not  let  go  her  hawser  until  she  was 
snugly  anchored  under  Staten  Island's  shelter- 
ing'siopes.  The  Dauntless  turned  up  next 
day.  The  time  of  the  Geiiesta  was  4Sh.  19m. 
40s. 

On  September  26,  1S85,  the  two  yachts  came 
together  again  and  raced  in  light  weather  for 
the  Cape  May  cup.  The  Genesta  won  quite 
easily,  being  fanned  along  in  a  marvelous  man- 
ner by  gentle  puffs  of  wind  that  didn't  seem  to 
have'an}^  appreciable  effect  on  the  sluggish 
Daicntless.  The  course  was  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  and  around  Five  Fathom  Bank  lightship  and 
back  to  Sandy  Hook  lightship.  The  Genesta' s 
time  was  42h.  iim.  55s.  The  time  of  the 
Datintless  was  sgh.  20m. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  was  entertained  in  New 
York,  where  he  became  a  great  favorite.  The 
Cape  ^lay  and  Brenton's  Reef  Cups  went  to 
England  in  the  Genesta.  On  August  14,  1886, 
]\Ir.  J.  Jameson  challenged  for  the  trophies 
with  the  cutter  Ire.x.  Sir  Richard  Sutton 
fitted  out  the  Genesta  to  defend  the  two  cups, 
which  were  sailed  for  in  one  race  from  Cowes 
to  Cherbourg  Breakwater  and  back,  a  distance 
of  144  miles.  It  was  sailed  on  August  14,  1886, 
in  fiuky  weather,  h'ex  won,  her  time  being 
27h.    lom.    2Ss. ;  Genesta,    3oh.    57m.  54s. 

In  September,  1S89,  Mr.  T.  C.  B.  West,  owner 
of  the  yawl  We7idicr,  challenged  for  the  Cape 
May  Cup,  and  Irex  not  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance, sailed  over  the  course  and  was  given  the 
cup,  which  he  still  owns.  The  Irex  still  has 
the  Brenton's  Reef  Cup.  She  was  sold  to 
Count  Stroganoff  in  1890,  and  was  rechristened 
Kretchett.  She  is  now  flying  the  English  flag 
again  under  the  name  of  Mabel.  Her  present 
owner  is  Mr.  M.  A.  Muir,  of  the  Royal  Clyde 
Yacht  Club. 

It  should  not  be  a  work  of  transcendent 
difficulty  for  the  new  Herreshoff  cutter  to  beat 
old  and  sluggish  craft  like  I?-ex  and  Wettdzir. 
But  it  is  b}-  no  means  unlikely  that  several  new 
racing  cutters  may  be  built  to  compete  with 
Mr.  Carroll's  boat.  It  is  a  long  time  since  an 
American  yacht  went  over  to  Great  Britain  to 
engage  in  the  season's  sport,  and  this  new 
venture  is  likely  to  make  things  lively  in  British 
"waters.  There  is  no  pluckier  yachtsman  living 
than  ]\Ir.  Carroll.  He  comes  up  smiling  after 
every  knockdown. 

The  argument  that  in  the  races  for  the 
America's    Cup   the   challenging  party  labors 


under  a  great  disadvantage  has,  doubtless,  a 
substratum  of  truth.  The  British  designer 
has  to  turn  out  a  boat  capable  of  withstanding 
an  Atlantic  gale.  Summer  hurricanes  have 
been  known  to  blow  with  dangerous  force,  and 
of  course  the  naval  architect  has  to  take  all 
possibilities  into  consideration.  It  is  quite  true 
that  dories  have  made  successful  passages  and 
that  a  raft,  if  it  had  good  luck,  might  accom- 
plish the  voyage  in  safety.  Some  Britishers 
iirge  that  the  American  racing  machines  built 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  cup  could  not 
weather  a  severe  ocean  storm ;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  serious  in  their  allegations. 

General  Paine  had  every  confidence  in  the 
Voliniteer,  and  tried  hard  to  arrange  a  match 
in  1887  with  the  Arrow,  owned  by  Mr.  T. 
Chamberlayne.  But  the  English  yachtsmen  had 
such  a  prejudice  against  the  centerboard  that 
they  placed  any  number  of  unfair  restrictions 
upon  its  use  that  General  Paine  as  a  sportsman 
would  not  endure.  And  so  the  match  fell 
through.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  mediation  of 
Lieutenant  Henn,  centerboards  have  the  same 
rights  as  keels,  the  Royal  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation having  stricken  out  of  their  rules  the 
objectionable  clauses  against  them. 

Nothing  can  be  said  about  Mr.  Carroll's  cut- 
ter being  a  racing  machine  only  adapted  for 
summer  weather,  so  that  British  sea-lawyers 
will  have  to  invent  some  other  bugbear.  Mr. 
Carroll  declares  that  in  no  event  shall  his  yacht 
undertake  the  defense  of  the  America's  Cup 
should  a  match  be  arranged  with  Lord  Dun- 
raven.  He  intends  to  have  some  rare  good 
sport  in  British  waters  and  will  try  to  make  as 
splendid  a  record  as  did  the  schooner  America, 
in  1 85 1.  If  the  Herreshoff s  can  only  contrive 
to  build  a  big  cutter  with  the  same  relative 
speed  and  ability  as  the  Wasp,  she  wnll  have  a 
capital  chance  of  earning  renown.  The  ninety- 
foot  class  has  no  representative  now  in  Great 
Britain  that  amounts  to  anything  so  far  as  rac- 
ing is  concerned;  but  in  the  present  as  in  the 
past,  British  yachtsmen  have  both  pluck  and 
enterprise,  and  the  announcement  that  an 
Am.erican  cutter  on  sport  intent  will  appear 
next  season  in  British  waters  will  put  them  on 
their  mettle. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  an  American  Cup 
defender  ?  Must  the  whole  brunt  of  the  con- 
test fall  upon  Boston,  as  of  old,  or  will  some 
enterprising  New  Yorker  come  out  of  his 
hibernating  cell  and  build  a  yacht  ? 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  wound  up  its 
season  on  September  15th  with  quite  a  success- 
ful sweepstake  race  for  schooners.  The  con- 
ditions were  :  entry  $200,  with  $100  forfeit ;  if 
two  start,  winner  to  take  the  stakes  ;  if  three 
start,  second  to  save  her  entrance  money.  The 
club  added  a  $500  cup  for  the  first,  and  a  $150 
cup  for  the  second.  There  were  five  entries 
when  the  sweepstakes  closed  :  Alccea,  the 
Messrs.  Clark  ;  Alert,  J.  N.  Luning  ;  Iro- 
qiiois,  R.  N.  Ellis  ;  Lasca,  J.  E.  Brooks,  and 
Margteerzte,  R.  Suydam  Palmer.  Alccea  not 
being  in  racing  fettle,  didn't  cross  the  line,  but 
went  out  to  see  the  race.  The  Alertwa.'S,  fitting 
out  for  a  deep-water  voyage,  so  only  Iroquois, 
Lasca  and  Alarguerz'te  raced,  the  others  pay- 
ing forfeit.  It  was  a  pretty  race,  the  start  be- 
ing from  off  the  Scotland  lightship.  The  wind 
was  rather  light,  except  toward  the  finish,  when 
it  freshened  tip  a  little.    Marguerite  won,  beat- 
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ing  Lasca  i^ra,  5s.,  and  Iroquois  5m.  44s.  cor- 
rected time.  lasca  beat  Iroquois  im.  39s.  cor- 
rected time.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 

There  was  launched  from  the  yards  of  Clay 
&  Torbensen  on  September  20th  what  is  prob- 
ably, in  point  of  construction,  the  lightest  fin- 
keel  cutter  ever  built  in  the  United  States. 
The  boat  was  built  for  C.  H.  Brock,  of  the 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Philadelphia,  and  is  a 
marvel  of  lightness  and  strength.  Planking  is 
Y%  in.  white  cedar.  Ribs,  white  oak  i^in.  by  i^ 
in.,  spaced  10  in.  centei'S.  Iron  floor  timbers, 
keel  and  deadwoods  of  white  oak.  Fin-keel, 
2,000  lbs.  of  lead,  bolted  through  keel  and  floor 
timbers  with  composition  bolts.  All  rivets  and 
fastenings  are  brass  or  copper,  and  the  method 
of  planking  is  such  that  no  calking  is  required, 
no  seams  being  visible,  and  the  hull  finished  as 
smooth  as  glass.  Dimensions  are  29  ft.  on  deck, 
16  ft.  10  in.  L.  W.  L.  Bearn,  extreme,  6  ft.  4  in. 
She  has  sailed  in  two  regattas  already,  winning 
both  races,  and  outsailing  everything  in  her 
class  with  ease.  She  is  sloop-rigged,  can  come 
about  in  her  own  length,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  heard  from  in  the  18  ft.  class.  Hull,  spars, 
and  rigging  complete  weigh  only  1,750  Vos. 

At  the  Essex  Yacht  Club  Regatta  of  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey,  thirteen  boats  competed.  Sum- 
mary; 

CATBOATS— 17  TO  22  FEET. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Tt}ne.  Tijne. 

Boats.                                                H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Lizzie  B i  50  40  i  50  50 

Colleen    i  48  02  i  47  59 

Gertrude  A i  55  24  i  52  54 

Doctor I  59  50  I  56  00 

CATBOATS— UNDER   17  FEET. 

Essex 2  07  06  2  07  06 

Maggie  P 2  06  00  2  05  35 

CABIN  SLOOPS. 

Alexander  Forsythe 14502  14437 

Seaboat i  44  16  i  44  16 

Chrysalis Did  not  finish. 

JIB   AND   MAINSAILS. 

Viola I  52  15 

Our  Own 14905 

Vision 14747 

CATBOATS— 22  TO  24  FEET. 
Yankee  Boy 2  03  30  2  03  30 

ROWING. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Vail,  '93,  has  been  elected  captain 
of  the  Harvard  University  Boat  Club  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Harvard  men  hope  much  from 
his  captaincy.  But  something  more  than  hope 
is  needed  at  Harvard  to  enable  her  crew  to  win. 
Hard,  energetic,  ceaseless,  enthusiastic  and 
harmonious  work  alone  will  do  the  trick,  or 
come  near  doing  it.  Surely,  after  this  past 
summer's  experience,  we  can  expect  that  Har- 
vard boating  affairs  may  be  conducted  on  some 
definite  kind  of  system,  and  that  coaches  and 
method  will  be  secured  before  the  eleventh 
hour.  Mr.  Vail  should  promptly  take  steps  to 
secure  a  competent  and  permanent  coach.  The 
stroke  adopted  last  year,  so  far  as  the  work  in 
the  boat  is  concerned,  is  a  good  one.  What  is 
needed  is  to  teach  the  men  how  to  row  it  in 
unison.  The  crying  fault  on  July  ist  last  was 
the  way  the  men  went  to  pieces  after  the  first 
half  mile.  This  was  not  solely  due  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  crew.  Let  care  be  taken 
earlier  next  spring  than  last  to  get  the  men  into 
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their  proper  and  final  positions,  so  that  changes 
of  position  will  not  have  to  be  made  during 
the  last  month.  The  crew  should  be  rowing 
"together  "  by  June  ist  at  the  very  latest  date. 

At  Yale,  under  Mr.  S.  B.  Ives'  captaincy,  we 
may  be  sure  of  energetic  and  thorough  work. 
Yale  has,  apparently,  learned  the  lesson  of 
avoiding  too  much  beef  in  the  boat  —  one  of 
Harvard's  mistakes  this  year,  as  of  Yale's  a 
year  ago  —  and  strong,  wiry  men  of  average 
weight  will  probably  be  the  ones  selected  in  the 
end.  My  opinion  on  this  subject  of  "  beef  "  is 
well  known,  and  no  reiteration  of  it  is  necessary. 

Courtney  has  been  given  a  dinner  by  his 
Cornell  admirers,  and  much  made  of  his 
achievements  there.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  his  success  is,  m  my  mind,  the  excellent  sys- 
tem of  physical  training  which  he  enforces 
upon  his  men.  They  are  trained  thoroughly 
and  well,  so  that  when  they  get  in  the  boat 
their  physical  condition  is  so  good  that  no 
amount  of  work  tires  them,  and  they  are  in 
the  best  possible  form  to  be  taught  how  to  row 
his  stroke.  They  will  defeat  a  Columbia  crew, 
for  example,  four  out  of  five  times  for  this 
reason  alone,  until  the  latter  pays  some  sort  of 
attention  to  this  very  subject.  Courtney  has 
certainly  been  remarkably  successful  at  Cornell, 
but  this  of  itself  is  no  proof  that  his  system  of 
rowing  is  the  best.  We  must  consider  the  crews 
his  have  met.  Cornell  has  reason  to  exult  over 
the  remarkable  way  her  athletics  in  every 
branch  have  been  climbing  toward  the  top 
notch.  I  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  crit- 
icise her  employment  of  a  professional  coach 
for  her  crew,  and  gave,  a  short  time  ago,  my 
reasons  for  so  doing.  I  always  shall  oppose 
professional  influences,  through  whatever  chan- 
nel they  may  flow,  upon  amateur  athletics  of 
every  sort.  Yet  at  the  same  time  I  hope  Cornell 
may  arrange  contests  in  all  departments  with 
first-class  opponents.  Especially  would  a  race 
between  her  crew  and  Harvard  or  Yale  be  wel- 
come, however  unlikely  it  is  to  take  place. 

Columbia  College  athletics  are  comatose. 
Football  seems  to  have  died  out  altogether.  It 
was  an  excellent  means  of  developing  rowing 
men,  and  for  this  reason  its  disappearance  is  to 
be  deplored,  if  for  no  other.  The  men  who  go 
to  Columbia  nowadays  are  not  physical  giants, 
and  perhaps  we  must  wait  until  a  new  race 
matriculates  there  before  expecting  even  mod- 
erate success  afield  or  afloat.  This  new  race 
may  also  possess  the  quality  of  college  spirit. 


Apropos  of  an  international  race,  I  have  re- 
cently been  frequently  asked  my  opinion  com- 
paratively upon  the  system  of  rowing  Avith  us 
and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  have  uni- 
formly replied  that  the  great  difference  to  my 
mind  is  that  our  men  do  not  seem  to  get  the 
amount  of  power  into  their  work  that  the  others 
do.  Whether  it  is  that  they  "  snap  down" 
their  legs,  instead  of  "  kicking"  with  a  steady 
drive  from  the  stretchers,  or  not,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  They  certainly  do  not  use  the  power  of 
backs  and  legs  in  such  perfect  combination  as 
do  the  others.  They  also  seem  to  lay  more 
stress  on  the  slide  than  on  the  swing.  The 
swing  forward  is  often  hard  to  perceive.  They 
slide  forward  and  get  their  bodies  down  a  little 
way  somehow, but  the  swing  part  of  their  stroke 
is  only  the    swing  back.     Now  at  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  the  swing  is  like  that  of  a  pendukim, 
slightly  hastened  in  one  direction — back — but 
nevertheless  a  perceptible,  stead3^  deliberate, 
strong  swing.  This  makes  the  boat  travel  on 
an  even  keel  and  helps  it  forward  between 
strokes. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  Harlem  River 
amateur  eight-oared  crews  struggling  along 
know  what  entire  lack  of  genuine  swing  can  do 
towards  checking  a  boat's  progress.  We  also 
know,  from  the  same  source,  how  an  accentu- 
ated slide  at  cost  of  swing  and  length  of  body- 
work retards  the  speed  of  a  boat.  Logically, 
to  my  mind,  therefore,  appears  the  reason  why 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  travel  faster  than  Yale  or 
Harvard  crews.  The  former  swing  strongly 
and  independently  of  the  slide.  The  latter  is 
used  by  them  simply  as  an  artificial  means  of 
lengthening  the  stroke  in  the  water,  and  in  no 
wav  as  a  substitute  for  swing  and  good  body 
work.  And,  by  the  way,  their  work  fore  and 
aft  at  right  angle  to  the  side  of  the  boat  is 
nearly  evenly  divided.  The  catch  is  strong 
and  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  is  done  from 
the  instant  the  blade  catches  the  water  until 
about  three-quarters  through  the  last  half 
of  the  stroke.  The  last  quarter  the  oar  is  al- 
lowed to  bring  the  hands  in  high  on  the  chest, 
of  its  own  momentum  almost.  Then,  again, 
during  coaching  there  is  what  is  known  as 
"  paddling  "in  England,  z'.e.,  keeping  the  swing, 
time,  work,  and  so  on  going  on  just  as  regularly 
and  accurately,  but  not  so  hard,  as  while  "row- 
ing," which  means  putting  all  one's  "beef" 
into  the  stroke.  Faults  are  easier  remedied 
while  a  man  is  not  thinking  how  hard  he  can 
TOW  than  when  he  is  moving  at  high  pressure. 
Does  a  trainer  on  a  running  track  keep  his  men 
going  at  racing  speed  the  whole  time  during 
training?  Do  they  not  learn  the  stride  and 
how  to  run  a  race  while  going  at  a  slow  pace 
comparatively?  Then  why  should  not  a  dis- 
tinction be  made  during  the  training  of  a  crew 
between  "paddling"  and  "rowing,"  so  that 
when  a  man  is  told  to  "row"  he  may  know 
what  sort  of  work  a  race  means.  Besides,  if 
men  are  allowed  or  told  to  row  hard  the  whole 
time  they  will  get  into  slovenly  ways  of  work- 
ing, and  even  the  most  conscientious  study 
how  to  save  themselves  and  give  the  appear- 
ance of  hard  work  without  the  actuality.  They 
will  deceive  themselves  as  well  as  their  coaches. 
Alternate  rowing  and  paddling,  when  how 
to  do  both  is  well  understood,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  help  in  getting  a  crew  "  to- 
gether." I  have  known  it  work  wonders 
■under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
I  should  be  very  much  interested  to  learn 
from  any  college  boating  authorities  whether 
or  not  my  suggestion  of  last  month  anent 
taking  advantage  of  mild  days  in  October 
was  followed  in  any  case.        Chase  Mellen. 

CANOEING. 

Since  the  A.  C.  A.  meet  in  August  there  has 
been  ver}^  little  canoe-racing,  except  at  purely 
local  club  regattas — the  regular  fall  events,  of 
more  interest  to  the  friends  of  club  members 
than  to  the  public.  At  the  local  meets  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  held  in  Boston  Harbor,  Mr. 
Butler  carried  off  the  honors. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  change  the 
usual  A.  C.  A.  sailing  course — a  triangle  of  half- 


mile  sides — to  one  on  which  there  will  be  more 
room  for  a  large  fleet,  making  a  race  in  which 
the  windward  work  will  be  at  least  one  mile, 
thus  giving  all  boats  an  equal  chance  of  win- 
ning, something  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment quite  impossible.  This  reform  has  been 
strongly  urged  in  these  columns,  and  should 
have  been  undertaken  years  ago.  The  only 
argument  against  it  is  that  the  spectators  will 
not  get  quite  so  good  a  view  of  the  race  as  by 
the  old  method. 

Four  canoes  were  built  this  year  with  lead 
on  the  centerboards,  a  new  departure,  in  line 
with  the  fin-keel  yachts.  Only  one  of  them 
raced.  This  was  the  Gardner  design,  and  it 
won  prizes  at  the  Western  Canoe  Association 
meet.  The  last  one  of  the  four  is  a  Ruggles 
canoe,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Glenwood.  It 
was  not  launched  till  September,  and  therefore 
had  no  chance  of  competing  in  any  races. 
Three  of  the  canoes  have  the  lead  made  fast 
to  the  brass  plate  ;  the  fourth  is  differently  ar- 
ranged. The  weight  is  cigar-shaped.  It  hangs 
at  the  lowest  point  of  the  board  and  below  it, 
being  pivoted  and  so  hung  that  it  exactly  bal- 
ances, and  is  parallel  to  the  keel,  no  matter  how 
much  or  how  little  drop  is  given  to  the  board. 
When  the  board  is  hauled  up  the  cigar  fits  into 
a  box  in  the  keel  at  the  bottom  of  the  center- 
board  trunk.  The  whole  arrangement  is  very 
ingeniously  worked  out.  The  object,  of  course, 
is  to  get  greater  sail-carrying  power. 

Many  of  the  canoemen  in  England  who  for- 
merly raced,  sailed  and  paddled  the  canoe  prop- 
er, have  built  for  themselves  larger  boats  of 
much  the  same  type,  purely  for  sailing  and 
capable  of  cruising  on  rough  water.  These 
boats  are  called  canoe  yawls.  The  Western 
Canoe  Association  defined  a  class  of  such  boats 
two  years  ago  and  admitted  them  to  the  races. 
Many  A.  C.  A.  men  have  owned  and  sailed 
canoe  yawls,  but  rarely  raced  them,  and  these 
men  have  made  no  move  to  induce  the  A.  C.  A. 
to  provide  races  for  them,  as  their  boats  are 
purely  cruisers.  Several  yawls  have  been  built 
this  year  which  are  so  superior  to  anything  be- 
fore seen,  both  for  comfort,  safety  and  speed, 
that  many  canoemen  are  enthusiastic  over  them, 
and  a  large  fleet  will  undoubtedly  be  built  the 
coming  winter.  One  advantage  the  yawl  has 
over  the  canoe  is  that  it  will  carry  easily  and 
safely  two  or  more  men.  The  yawl  will  not 
supersede  the  canoe  or  detract  from  the  sport  of 
canoeing,  but  it  will  add  a  new  sport  and  bring 
into  the  ranks  of  the  amateur  sailors  those  who 
cannot  afford  yachts  and  are  not  drawn  to 
canoeing  on  account  of  age,  perhaps,  or  their 
personal  tonnage  The  16x30  canoe  is  too  small 
a  boat  for  a  man  who  weighs  over  200  pounds. 
Yawls  may  supersede  catboats,  perhaps,  to  a 
degree,  but  not  canoes.  The  canoe  must  be 
housed  when  not  in  use.  The  yawl  is  left  at 
anchor. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  remind  those  who 
are  interested  in  canoe-racing,  and  are  looking 
forward  to  the  winter  evenings,  during  which 
they  will  draw  new  lines  and  make  new  plans 
for  the  season  of  1893,  that  the  perfect  canoe  sail 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  that  the 
best  boat  ever  built  will  not  win  races  unless 
well  rigged.  To-day  sails  and  rig  are  far  be- 
hind the  hull  in  scientific  accuracy  and  good 
workmanship. 

C.  BOWYER  Vaux. 
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The  political  pot  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  has  already  be- 
gun to  simmer  in  antici- 
pation of  the  election  next 
spring.  Pretty  early  to 
talk  about  who's  who  in 
the  coming  election  ! 

But  ! 

A  little  bird  who  knows  it  all  tells  me  that 
Charles  L.  Burdett  will  stand  for  re-election. 
This  comes  straight  as  straight  can  be,  and 
consequently  Charles  L.  Burdett,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  will  have  the  honor  of  being  president  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  during  the 
Cokimbian  year.     That  goes  without  saying. 

For,  with  the  exception  of  a  possible  split  in 
New  York  State  and  a  similar  condition  of  dis- 
gruntlement  in  Massachusetts  among  a  few, 
headed  by  that  estimable  gentleman,  George  A. 
Perkins,  the  country  is  practically  unanimous 
for  the  present  incumbent. 

By  the  way,  has  it  been  noticed  by  the  aver- 
age student  of  league  politics  that  the  good  old 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  most  invariably  put 
its  foot  in  it  during  the  past  few  years  ?  Bad 
leadership,  bad  politics,  bad  judgment,  that's 
the  cause  why  the  Massachusetts  division,  the 
strongest  in  the  league,  has  gotten  itself  dis- 
liked. The  Pennsylvania  division  once  occu- 
pied the  proud  ( ?)  position  of  being  the  most 
inveterate  kicker  in  the  L.  A.  W.,  but  the  Key- 
stone State  must  step  down  and  out  as  being 
prominent  for  consummate  blundering  and  per- 
sistent and  unreasonable  kicking,  and  Massa- 
chusetts is  elevated  (?)  to  the  distinguished 
position. 

The  talk  about  town  is  that  our  own  worthy 
Chief  Consul  Luscomb  has  been  named  by  his 
admirers  as  a  possible  candidate  to  run  against 
Col.  Burdett.  Mr.  Luscomb  we  all  know  as  a 
most  worthy  gentloman  and  a  most  efficient 
Chief  Consul,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  will  stand 
a  ghost  of  a  show  against  Col.  Burdett.  I  have 
certain  means  of  feeling  the  political  pulse  all 
over  the  country,  and  all  indications  point  to 
Burdett,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
the  Massachusetts  vote,  swung  by  Mr.  Perkins 
and  a  portion  of  the  representatives  from  our 
division  (New  York),  I  do  not  find  any  indica- 
tions that  Mr.  Luscomb  has  any  very  numerous 
following.  The  above  forecast  is  founded  on 
what  I  have  learned  by  inquiry,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  I  shall  not  be  very  far  out  of  the 
way. 

Hold  your  breath ! 

When  in  the  innocence  of  my  belief  as  to  the 
limit  of  the  speed  of  a  bicycle  I  never  for  one 
moment  in  my  wildest  dream  thought  that  the 
units  would  have  been  reached.  Yet,  what  do  I 
have  to  relate?  Why  the  record  has  slid  along 
the  scale  until  2:o2|-  has  been  topped  and  Willie 
Windle  is  the  boy  who  has  done  it.  Yes,  so 
far  so  good,  but  how  about  that  marvel  John- 
son's time,  1:56,  made  on  a  kite-shaped  track  at 
Independence,  Iowa? 

Listen  and  I  will  explain  : 


In  the  first  place,  I  am  informed  that  the 
track  was  down  grade  all  the  way,  a  possible 
thing  on  a  kite-shaped  track  ;  next,  and  most 
interesting  of  all,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Johnson 
rode  behind  a  running  horse  attached  to  a 
sulky  and  to  the  rear  of  the  sulky  was  arranged 
a  canvas  screen  about  four  feet  square,  the 
bottom  of  which  came  within  four  inches  of 
the  ground.  By  this  contrivance,  together 
with  the  peculiar  shape  and  down  grade  of 
the  track,  Mr.  Johnson  was  enabled  to  cut  the 
time  down  to  1:56.  The  screen  almost  entirely 
obviated  the  great  disadvantage  of  windage, 
which  is  so  great  a  bar  to  fast  time  ;  a  very 
nice  scherne,  but  one  which  rather  reduces  the 
value  of  the  performance.  I  believe  Johnson 
rode  a  bicycle  with  the  new  elliptical  gear  wheel, 
an  invention  which  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  use, 
and  records  made  on  it  would  of  course  stand, 
if  there  were  not  other  and  unfair  means  taken 
to  assist  the  rider.  Johnson  has  applied  to  the 
Racing  Board  asking  that  his  record  be  ac- 
cepted. The  Board  will  no  doubt  accept  the 
record — when  orange  trees  flourish  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  North  Pole.  Isn't  it  a  bit  funny  that 
some  people  try  to  bamboozle  the  public  in  such 
a  crude  manner  ? 

The  historic  Wheel  around  the  Hub  came  off 
as  per  schedule,  and  the  twenty-five  gentlemen 
who  took  part  therein  are  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  tour.  1  am  acquainted 
with  Will  Pitman,  better  known  among  old- 
time  cyclers  as  "  the  Vet. "and  the  other  day  he 
regaled  myself  and  one  other  choice  spirit  by 
reciting  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  tour.  He 
was  not  one  of  the  original  party,  but  he  ought 
to  have  been,  for  he  was  an  "  oldun  "  at  it  even 
in  those  ancient  days,  I  always  enjoy  hearing 
Pitman  talk  of  the  early  days  of  cycling  :  how 
he  taught  Col.  Pope  to  become  a  rider:  how  he 
used  to  ride  races  before  the  days  of  "makers 
amateurs  and  twelve  hundred  dollar  prizes."  A 
medal  was  good  enough  for  the  old  fellows  ; 
they  rode  for  glory  and  a  tin  medal,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  simple  laurel  wreath  of  the  ancients. 

But  of  the  tour  let  me  speak  more  fully. 
Alas  !  I  was  not  one  of  the  happy  members  of 
the  party,  though  Outing  had  received  an  invi- 
tation for  its  representative  to  be  present.  It  was 
in  September,  1879,  that  the  original  wheel  round 
the  Hub  took  place,  through  some  of  the  most 
delightful  country  round  Boston.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  old  Boston  Club  this  spring  it  was  voted 
to  repeat  that  run,  and  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture was  so  marked  that  it  is  voted  to  make  it 
an  annual  affair.  The  original  party  consisted 
of  -"^^rty,  and  of  this  number  only  four  of  the 
"  originals  "  turned  up  at  the  starting  point  — 
E.  C.  Hodges,  F.  W.  Weston,  A.  T.  Lane,  L. 
H.  Johnson.  The  rest  of  the  party  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  year's  ride  were  the  following 
members  of  the  old  Boston  Club  :  Captain 
W.  C.  Kendall,  W.  B.  Everett,  W.  W.  Stall, 
Nathaniel  Heath,  Augustus  Nickerson,  Theo. 
Roethe,  D.  N.  C.  Hyams,  Paul  Butler,  C.  P. 
Donahoe,  C.  E.  Cartwright,  J.  E.  Hill,  Jas.  W. 
Cartwright,  Jr.  The  other  members  of  the 
party,  by.  invitation,  were  :  A.  H.  McOrran, 
W.  R.  Pitman.  J,  K.  Brydges,  and  Dr.  A.  F. 
Wyman.  The  original  itinerary  was  adhered 
to  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  only  important 
change  being,  that  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  Kimball's  place,  at  Cohasset,  the 
party  did  not  dine  there  on  the  second  day. 
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Natiire  smiled  on  the  party  which  assembled 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  September,  1S92,  on 
the  corner  of  Wahiut  avenue  and  Warren  street, 
Roxbury.  It  was  a  representative  gathering  of 
the  very  best  element  of  the  sport.  At  S.30,  the 
baggage  having  been  put  in  the  "  ambulance," 
Captain  Kendall,  on  an  ordinary  (for  Auld 
Lang  Syne),  gave  the  signal  to  mount  and  the 
tour  commenced.  At  Jamaicti  Pond  a  halt  was 
made,  and  a  photo  was  taken  of  the  party  on 
the  same  lawn  matle  famous  in  1S79.  Then  a 
stop  was  made  at  the  Arnold  Arboretim  as  in 
the  original  tour.  The  next  resting  place  was 
the  grove  at  Readville.  Here  lunch  was  served, 
by  courtesy  of  the  Bicycling;  IVorld,  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  original,  ^^o  aid  digestion,  a 
game  of  baseball  was  played  after  lunch,  but 
those  who  witnessed  this  displaj'  say  it  was  a 
spectacle  to  make  the  saints  weep.  Dinner 
and  bed  were  taken  at  the  Massapoag  House, 
Sharon,  and  thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  tour. 

At  10. 30  the  next  day  the  wheels  were  once 
more  mounted,  and  the  old  route  was  followed 
religioush'  by  the  party.  Cobbs'  tavern  was 
visited  and  some  of  mine  host's  cider  was  sarri- 
pled.  En  route  over  Farm  street  President 
Hodges  asked  the  party  to  dismount  and  par- 
take of  a  "  bit  and  a  sup  "  at  his  shooting  box. 
The  tour  formally  ended  at  Hingham,  where  a 
most  excellent  dinner  awaited  them  at  the  Cush- 
man  House.  The  post-prandial  exercises  were 
interesting,  and  all  voted  the  tour  a  big  success. 
As  an  item  of  interest,  a  statistician  produces 
the  following  facts  concerning  the  party  :  Aver- 
age weight  of  party  before  dinner  at  Hingham, 
146.07  lbs.  ;  after  dinner,  150.03  lbs.  ;  lightest 
man,  114  lbs.  ;  heaviest  (two  of  them),  207  lbs.  ; 
average  age,  35.1  years  ;  the  youngest  was  23 
years,  and  the  oldest  (two  of  them),  48  years. 

By  the  way  I  notice  a  movement  is  on  foot, 
fathered  by  the  baseball  magnates,  to  start  in 
conjunction  with  baseball  a  series  of  profes- 
sional races.  The  idea  is  to  bolster  up  the  fail- 
ing interest  in  the  national  game.  It  won't 
work,  gentlemen  ;  in  the  first  place  we  have  no 
professionals  to  speak  of  ;  in  the  second  place 
the  expected  scheme  of  recruiting  from  the 
amateur  ranks  will  prove  abortive.  In  the  orig- 
inal reports  of  the  scheme  the  names  of  Zim- 
merman, Tyler,  Taylor  and  other  prominent 
cyclists  were  mentioned  as  being  likely  to  join 
the. ranks  of  professionals.  This  report  I  can, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  deny;  none  of  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  will  desert  the  amateur 
ranks.  How  a  long  series  of  races  amoug  a 
comparatively  few  cyclists  can  be  made  to  sus- 
tain the  interest  of  the  public  is  a  problem  which 
is  too  complex  for  me  or  anyone  else  to  solve. 

The  tire  of  the  future  is  the  all-absorbing 
topic  among  wheelmen  and  the  trade.  What 
are  the  requirements  ?  One  writer  pertinently 
puts  it :  "  The  tire  of  the  future  must  first  of  all 
hold  the  air  and  hold  it  securely,  for,  as  one  of 
our  shrewdest  advertisers  pertinently  says,  '  All 
the  air  that's  worth  anything  is  on  the  inside  of 
the  tire  ; '  it  must  be  fairly  durable  and  able  to 
resist  the  insinuating  advances  of  the  invisible 
nail  and  the  secretive  tack  ;  and  above  all  is  re- 
quired that  it  be  quickly  and  easily  detached 
from  the  rim  for  repairs,  and  just  as  quickly 
and  easily  replaced.  So  the  bent  of  tire  inven- 
tion lies  in  the  direction  of  durability  and  rapid- 
ity and  ease  of  repair,  and  he  who  first  succeeds 
in  solving  the  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 


great  army  of  buyers  will  not  only  have  bless- 
ings showered  upon  his  head  by  the  said  army 
— who  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it — 
but,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  will  reap  a  har- 
vest of  the  ducats  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  us  all 
—  riders,  inventors,  buyers  and  sellers,  and, 
shall  it  be  admitted,  writers  as  well." 

I  print  the  above  simply  because  it  is  a  reflex 
of  what  I  have  said  in  former  notes,  and  it  is  a 
"  true  bill"  every  time. 

The  editor  of  the  same  journal  that  I  quote 
the  above  opinion  on  the  tire  of  the  future 
from,  makes  the  following  criticisms  on 
the  race  programmes  as  presented  now- 
adays. I  will  first  print  the  article  and  then 
enter  my  exceptions.  "From  a  range  of 
observation  covering  many  of  this  year's 
tournaments,  we  are  induced  to  once  more  call 
for  fewer  races  on  the  programme.  Take  for 
instance  the  programme  of  the  Diamond  Tour- 
nament ;  a  day's  racing  was  spent  running  off 
the  trial  heats.  And  in  those  trial  heats  several 
world's  records  were  broken.  Such  perfor- 
mances are  very  interesting  to  the  spectators 
and  with  fewer  events  the  heats  could  be  run 
on  the  same  day.     If  not,  why  not  ? " 

My  criticism  of  this  criticism  is  that  the 
writer  has  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  horn. 
In  other  words,  the  trouble  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  too  many  races  but  too  many 
entries,  and  this  is  a  trouble  which  no  race 
management  can  correct  unless  they  limit  the 
number  of  entries,  which  is  a  thing  that  they 
can  scarcely  do.  It  is  not  true  that  a  trial  heat 
which  carries  with  it  no  prize  or  definite  result 
is  as  interesting  to  the  lay  public  as  the  actual 
event  itself.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Spring- 
field, and  possibly  Hartford,  that  these  trial 
heats  are  necessarily  run  off  the  day  before  the 
events  themselves.  The  fault  lies  with  the 
racing  man,  who  wants  to  enter  as  many  events 
as  he  is  eligible  for.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  aver- 
age racing  man  of  the  present  day  has  his 
weather  eye  open  for  prizes,  and  he  is  apt  to 
start  in  more  events  than  is  good  for  hishealth. 
Unless  these  men  are  open  to  argument,  I  know 
of  no  remedy  to  get  over  the  difficulty  com- 
plained of  by  your  worthy  contemporary  than 
that  employed  by  the  Springfield  management. 
By  the  way,  I  alluded  to  Johnson's  record  and 
of  his  using  a  cycle  with  an  elliptical  sprocket- 
wheel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  invention,  if  invention  it  can  be 
called,  as  I  understand  that  the  eliptical  sprock- 
et has  been  used  on  other  mechanical  devices  ; 
sol  judge  that  the  claim  for  patent,  if  any  is 
made,  will  hang  rather  on  a  slender  thread. 
Those  who  have  given  it  a  good  test  claim  that 
there  is  an  advantage,  but  it  has  got  to  be 
proven  that  the  improvement  is  so  decided  as 
to  call  for  its  universal  adoption. 

The  Prowler. 
THE  PATH. 
The  past  month  has  been  prolific  in  records, 
and  so  far  it  seems  that  the  Milberry  boy  has 
the  call  on  nearly  all  the  records  from  %.  to  '^ 
miles.  Johnson's  claims,  also  below,  are  not 
given  as  records,  first,  because  they  were  made 
on  a  kite-shaped  track,  the  grade  of  which  is 
slightly  down  ;  second,  because  some  of  these 
claimed  times  were  made  behind  a  screen  at- 
tached to  a  sulky  drawn  by  a  running  horse. 
If  these  claimed  times  are  substantiated,  they 
can  only  be  looked  onas  "  great  performances," 
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stand  as  records.     These  ' '  perform- 
distinguished  from  the  recoi'ds  by 


H.  M.  S. 

m.  flying,  Zimmerman 27 

"  stand'g,  Johnson *3o  1-5 

".    flving,         "        *25  1-5 

"        ""  "         *58  3-4 

"        "        Windle i  ..  3-5 

"        "  "       I  32  3-5 

"        "       Johnson *  i  28  1-2 

"        "  ■■         *  I  56  3-5 

"stand'g,        "         *  2     43-5 

"        "        Windle 2     44-5 
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"        "  "       9  26  3-s 
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"        "        Fournier  (Fr) 3638 

"        "        Dorntge  (Amer)  ..  40  332-5 

"        "        Fournier  (Fr) 49    i 

"  "  Dorntge  (Amer)  ..  53  56 
"  "  Fournier(Fr). . .  i  i  21 
"        "        H.Smith(Amer)    145  1-5 


All  the  records  of  Windle  and  Johnson  per- 
formances were  made  against  time. 
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AT    SPRINGFIELD,    SEPT.    5TH    AND   6TH. 

Over  30,000  spectators  in  the  two  days. 

FIRST   DAY. 

One-mile  novice — T.  A.  Dyer,  first ;  Fred 
Hubbard,  second ;  W.  O.  Staunton,  third. 
Time,  2m.  38  1-5S. 

One-mile  invitation — H.  C.  Tyler,  first ;  W. 
Windle,  second ;  A.  A.  Zimmerman,  third. 
Time,  2m.  21  4-5S. 

One-mile,  2.30  class — W.  S  Campbell,  first  ; 
C.  W.  Dorntge,  second.     Time,  2m.  30  1-5S. 

One-mile,  2.50  class — C.  S.  Thompson,  first; 
A.  W.  Olmstead,  second.     Time,  2m.  31  3-5S. 

Two-mile,  5.40  class — Hugh  Robson,  first ; 
H.  T.  Wunder,  second.  Time,  6m.  94-5S.  Time 
limit,  no  race. 

Half-mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first ; 
A.  E.  Lumsden,  second  ;  H.  C.  Tyler,  third. 
Time,  im.  gs. 

Half-mile,  1.25  class — A.  H.  Davie,  first ;  H. 
T.  Wunder,  second.     Time,  im.  12  3-5S. 

Final  heat,  half-mile  handicap — W.  W.  Win- 
dle, scratch,  first ;  E.  A.  Nelson,  25  yds.,  sec- 
ond ;  R.  S.  Williamson,  35  yds.,  third.  Time, 
im.  5  2-5S. 

One-mile,  boys — C.  J.  Allen,  first;  J.  A.  Grif- 
fith, second.     Time,  3m.  6  3-5S. 

Run  off,  one  mile,  5.40  class — Hugh  Robson, 
first  ;  J.  A.  Mordt,  second  ;  A.  W.  Stacy, 
third.     Time,  6m.  9  4-5S. 

One  mile  handicap — H.  B.  Arnold,  M.  A.  C, 
65  yds.,  first;  E.  A.  Nelson,  Springfield,  85 
yds,,  second  ;  J.  P.  Bliss,  Chicago,  40  yds., 
third ;  Geo.  F.  Taylor,  scratch,  fourth  ;  A.  A. 
Zimmerman,  fifth.  Time,  2.15,  scratch  man's. 
Time,  2m.  15  2-5S.  World's  record  in  competi- 
tion. 

One  mile,  Springfield  riders,  Childs  Scholar- 
ship—C.  T.  Nelson,  first;  J.  D.  Cronin,  second. 
Time,  2m.  42s. 

SECOND   DAY. 

One  mile,  2.40  class — E.  A.  Nelson,  first  ; 
Charles  Murphy,  second ;  H.  T.  Wunder, 
third.     Time,  2m.  34  3-5S. 

Half-mile  open — A.  A.  Zimmerman,  first ; 
George  F.  Taylor,  second  ;  A.  E.  Lumsden, 
third,  ^ime,  im.  12  1-5S.  Last  quarter,  29- 
4-5S. 


Two  mile  handicap — J.  P.  Bliss,  70  yds., 
first  ;  E.  A.  McDuffee,  75  yds.,  second  ;  R.  S. 
Williamson,  i.io  yds.,  third.  Time,  4m.  54- 
I-5S. 

Half-mile,  1.20  class — C.  M.  Murphy,  first; 
A.  AVaiTen,  second ;  H.  T.  Wunder,  third. 
Time,  im.  9  4-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap — E.  A.  Nelson,  40  yds., 
first;  A.  W.  Warren,  50  yds.,  second  ;  W.  A. 
Staunton,  75  yds.,  third.     Time,  im.  7  3-5S. 

Two  mile,  5.30  class — E.  A.  McDuffee,  first  ; 
H.  T.  Wunder,  second  ;  W.  S.  Campbell, 
third.     Time,  5m.  33  1-5S. 

One  mile  world's  record — A.  A.  Zimmerman, 
first ;  W.  W.  Windle,  second  ;  W.  W.  Taxis, 
third  ;  G.  F.  Taylor,  fourth  ;  H.  C.  Tyler,  fifth. 
Time,  2m.  21  3-5S.  Quarters,  33  4-5S ;  im.  12- 
4-5S  ;  im.  51  1-5S  ;  2m.  21  3-5S.  Last  quarter, 
31  2-5S. 

Half-mile,  1.15  class — R.  S.  Williamson, 
first  ;  A.  W.  Warren,  second  ;  C.  M.  Murphy, 
third.     Time,  im.  13  2-5S. 

One  mile  Consolation  race — Carl  Hess,  first ; 
C.  F.  Seeley,  second  ;  H.  J.  Pote,  third,     Time, 

3m-  3S. 

*  *  * 

The  Coventry  machine  has  long  been  known 
to  American  riders,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
signs  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the  cycling 
industry  to  find  that  its  manufacturers  have 
set  up  a  plant  in  this  country,  from  which  they 
will  put  their  goods  on  the  market  for  the  season 
of  1893.  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  been  selected 
for  the  works,  and  the  cycles  to  be  put  on  the 
market  from  these  home  works  will,  as  to  qual- 
ity of  materials,  workmanship  and  general  de- 
sign, be  identical  with  those  hitherto  made  by 
the  company  in  England. 

The  Beeston  Humber  No.  3,  that  the  firm  of 
Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales,  302  Broadway,  have 
on  exhibition  in  their  bicycle  department,  is  a 
marvel  of  strength,  beauty  and  finish.  The 
weight  is  22  lbs. ,  and  the  frame  is  as  rigid  as 
the  regular  26  lbs.  The  price  is  $200.00.  On 
this  wheel  Fournier  rode  25  miles  in  61.21  on 
Buffalo  track,  Paris,  France.  The  mile  ama- 
teur record  for  England,  2.12,  with  Harris  up, 
and  George  Walton's  grand  ride  of  23  miles  46 
yards  in  the  hour,  are  placed  to  the  Beeston 
number's  credit. 


THE  BEESTON  HUMBER,  No.  3. 
Invention  and  ingenuity  are  ever  busy  with 
the  details  and  aids  which  tend  to  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  cyclists.  Every  month  brmgs 
something  fresh,  and  certainly  the  Tourist 
Lamp  of  Messrs.  Bidwell,  with  Bown's  ball- 
bearing equipoise  bracket,  is  not  the  least  use- 
ful, for  it  gives  a  very  strong  light  and  neither 
rattles  nor  spills  the  oil  when  the  wheel  is 
tipped  sidewise. 
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FOOTBALL. 

At  the  time  ^Ye  are  going  to  press  the  football 
teams  of  school,  athletic  club,  and  college  are 
just  beginning  the  campaign  of  another  season 
on  the  gTidiron  held.  Preliminary  practice  has, 
of  late  years,  come  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and,  long  before  the  opening  of  the  terms,  the 
men  are  assembled  at  some  favorable  location 
for  a  week  or  two  of  kicking,  passing  and  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  points  of  the  game.  But 
all  this  takes  place  at  the  end  of  August  or  early 
September,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  the 
real  work  on  the  field  has  begun  in  earnest,  the 
men  are  lined  up  and  battling  for  the  right  to  a 
position  upon  the  team. 

The  Intercollegiate  Association  consists,  as 
last  year,  of  the  teams  of  Princeton,  LTniversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  Wesleyan  and  Yale. 

Of  these,  Princeton  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  veterans  to  pick  from,  but  the  new 
candidates  may  displace  some  of  these.  In 
fact,  such  a  player  as  Balliet  of  last  year's  Le- 
high team,  but  this  year  a  Princeton  student,  is 
sure  to  make  a  place  for  him.self  upon  any  team. 
He  has  been  an  acknowledged  treasure  in  the 
line  for  over  two  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  would  be  equally  a  valued  acquisi- 
tion at  Cambridge  or  New  Haven.  Symmes, 
who  played  center  for  Princeton  last  season, 
developed  into  a  good  man,  and  between  the 
two  the  Jersey  players  will  not  want  for  a  man 
to  snap  the  ball  back.  Balliet  is  a  good  guard 
as  well,  so  that  he  can,  at  a  pinch,  go  in  with 
Symmes  instead  of  in  his  place.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  guard  is  not  one  to  fill  the  mind  of 
Captain  King  with  any  great  amount  of  anxiety, 
for  he  has  plenty  of  material  with  which  to 
flank  his  center.  Riggs,  if  he  should  play, 
would  be  the  best  man  of  all  the  guards  of  the 
season  of  1892  without  a  question.  But  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  will  not  take  another 
season.  Then  there  is  Wheeler,  whose  devel- 
opment, like  that  of  Symmes,  was  very  marked 
toward  the  end  of  last  year.  Hall,  MacFarlane 
and  Fiscus  can  any  one  of  them  stand  up  well 
in  that  place  in  the  line.  For  tackle,  Holly, 
of  last  3-ear's  team,  who  won  his  spurs  in  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  game,  will  be  a  better  man 
than  ever  this  year  with  his  added  experience, 
and  to  fill  the  place  of  Harold,  Flint,  who  played 
half-back,  may  be  brought  up  into  the  line  ; 
but  beside  these  there  are  Fiscus  and  Davis, 
both  good  men  and  tr^-ing  hard  for  the  position. 
Vincent  will  have  one  of  the  end  places,  and 
for  the  other  Lea  seems  to  be  the  most  prom- 
ising candidate,  although  Trenchard  and  Davis, 
if  not  wanted  at  tackle,  may  dispute  the  point 
stubbornly  with  him  before  the  final  selection. 
McCavdey  is  another  promising  candidate.  Cap- 
tain King  has  a  taste  for  half-back,  rather  than 
his  old  position  of  quarter,  and  if  he  can  find 
in  Poe  a  fit  successor,  he  will  bring  him  up 
one  point  closer  to  the  line  and  drop  back  him- 
self among  the  runners.  Flint's  place,  if  he  be 
moved  up  into  the  line,  will  be  tried  by  Bartels, 
withBamett,  Beveridge  or  James  as  substitutes; 
while  the  old  reliable  kicker,  Homans,  will  drive 
the  ball  down  the  field  with  the  same  force  that 
oppressed  the  Yale  sympathizers  on  Manhat- 
tan Field. 

At  New  Haven  such  men  as  Heffelfinger,  Bar- 
bour, McClung,  Morison  and  Hartwell  will  be 
much  missed,  and  it  will  take  plenty  of  hard 
and  earnest  work  to  fill  up  the  gaps.     Sanford, 


who  played  center  last  year,  will  very  likely 
perform  the  same  office  again,  although  Still- 
man  will  also  try  for  the  place.  In  case  the  lat- 
ter proves  the  equal  of  Sanford  as  a  snap-back, 
Sanford  will  probably  be  tried  as  guard,  for  the 
positions  of  both  right  and  left  guard  are  open. 
Beard  is  the  most  promising  candidate  for  one 
of  these  places,  while  Hickok  stands  a  chance 
also.  Last  year's  tacklers.  Winter  and  Wallace, 
are  both  on  hand  again,  while  for  substitutes 
there  are  Armstrong  and  Messier.  Hinkey 
will  take  his  old  place  on  one  end,  and  Cochran 
is  the  most  likely  man  for  the  other.  Green- 
way,  Cox  and  Chandler  will  also  try  for  this 
place.  Captain  McCormick  is  likely  to  follow 
Captain  King's  example  in  trying  a  new  place, 
for  he  will  come  up  to  quarter  from  his  old  po- 
sition of  full-back,  putting  in  Graves,  of  last 
year's  Trinity  team,  or  Butterworth,  as  a  goal 
tend.  Lilly  and  Adee  will  change  quarters,  and 
Richards  substitute  full-back.  In  the  half-back 
line  L.  Bliss  will  fill  his  old  place,  while  for  the 
vacant  shoes  of  McClung  there  will  be  C.  Bliss, 
Graves,  Norton,  Butterworth  and  Dyer. 

The  Wesleyan  team  is  undergoing  a  remod- 
eling process  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
benefit.  W.  T.  Bull,  the  former  Yale  back, 
has  them  in  hand  and  has  already  done  won- 
ders with  them.  In  the  first  Yale  game,  which 
at  this  writing  has  just  been  played,  they  put 
up  under  his  tutelage  such  a  strong  and  clever 
game  that  Yale  was  barely  able  to  score,  and 
that  only  once  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  half. 
Gordon,  their  new  captain,  is  one  of  the  best 
natural  punters  that  it  has  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  see  for  a  long  time,  and  Newton,  as 
guard,  is  more  than  sustaining  his  old  reputa- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania,  under  Captain  Schoff,  prom- 
ises the  same  well-disciplined  team  that  per- 
formed so  creditably  last  season.  Camp  was  a 
hard  line-breaker  last  year,  and  it  will  take 
good  tacklers  to  keep  him  down  this  year.  Their 
annual  contest  with  Wesleyan  will  be  well 
worth  seeing,  while,  as  usual,  they  are  likely 
to  make  one  or  two  of  the  crack  teams  look 
well  to  their  laurels. 

Outside  of  the  association,  Harvard  is,  of 
course,  the  mark  for  all  eyes.  Whether  Har- 
vard and  Princeton  will  meet  or  not  is  a  doubt- 
ful question,  but  Harvard  and  Yale  will  play 
at  Springfield,  and  last  year's  match  was  suffi- 
ciently exciting  to  satisfy  the  most  rabid  en- 
thusiast. It  is  probable  that  the  interest  will 
be  even  more  intense  this  year,  and  it  looks 
now  as  though  the  tables  would  be  turned. 
Harvard  has  the  old  Amherst  center,  Lewis, 
and  in  addition  Shea,  who  played  as  substi- 
tute center  last  season,  and  Russell,  a  new 
man.  As  guards,  there  are  Mackie  and  Acton, 
two  splendidly  developed  fellows,  the  former 
a  veteran  of  last  season,  the  latter  a  crew 
man  and  a  former  player  across  the  water. 
Highlands,  the  baseball  pitcher  and  last 
year's  substitute,  is  another  candidate  for 
guard.  At  tackle  there  is  a  superfluity  of 
good  material  :  Newell  and  Waters,  of  last 
year's  team;  Upton,  of  the  team  that  defeated 
Yale  two  years  ago ;  Shea  and  Mason,  last 
year's  substitutes,  and  possibly  Tukey,  of 
Dartmouth.  On  the  ends,  again,  there  are  the 
two  old  men,  Hallowell  and  Emmons,  with 
Foster  and  Collamore,  two  excellent  new  men, 
while  Mason  may  be  used  there  if  needed.     At 
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quarter,  Gage,  of  last  year's  team,  and  a  new 
man,  Fairchild,  will  dispute  the  honors.  At 
half-back  both  Lake  and  Corbett  have  re- 
turned, and  Gray,  who  was  considered  nearly 
■up  to  the  standard  last  season,  has  shown  up 
better  for  the  year's  wait.  Captain  Traft'ord 
will  fill  his  old  position  of  full-back,  and  has  for 
changes  Fennessey  and  Brewer. 

Of  other  college  teams,  Lehigh,  Cornell, 
Williams,  Amherst,  Trinity,  Dartmouth,  and 
a  host  of  others,  are  preparing  for  a  vigorous 
campaign  under  good  coaching,  while  such 
athletic  clubs  as  the  Crescent,  Boston  A.  A., 
Orange,  Manhattan,  New  York,  A.  C.  S.  N., 
and,  from  the  West,  the  Chicago  University 
Club,  will  make  even  the  best  work  hard.  The 
season  opens  with  a  will  and  promises  to  be 
fraught  with  an  interest  that  shall  only  in- 
crease in  intensity  through  the  two  months' 
action.  Walter  Camp. 

Certain  changes  in  the  relations  between  the 
preparatory  schools  and  the  colleges  deserve  a 
passing  mention.  In  years  past  Yale  has  drawn 
much  of  her  material  from  Andover,  while  Ex- 
eter has  favored  Harvard.  Of  late,  however, 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  among  Exeter  men 
to  join  their  old  Andover  rivals  at  Yale.  What 
Harvard  loses  from  Exeter,  however,  she  gains 
from  the  Interscholastic  League  of  Boston,which 
every  year  sends  material  of  the  first  quality. 
The  players  from  the  Interscholastic  League  of 
New  York  are  divided  between  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton ;  but  where  Princeton  used  to  draw  generally 
from  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  State,  the  increasing  athletic  prominence 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Cor- 
nell detracts  not  a  little  from  Princeton's  supply 
of  players.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  Yale  is 
increasing  her  hold  upon  preparatory  schools. 
Harvard,  though  shifting  her  field,  is  holding 
her  own,  and  Princeton  is  tending  perhaps  to 
narrow  her  field  of  supply.  In  the  course  of 
years  such  a  movement  might  produce  marked 
results  in  the  comparative  athletic  standing  of 
colleges,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continued  refusal 
on  the  part  of  Harvard  to  play  Princeton,  might 
eventuate  in  the  formation  of  two  distinct 
leagues  among  the  greater  colleges,  the  one  be- 
tween Yale  and  Harvard,  the  other  among 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Cornell.  Such  a  league,  however,  is  by  no 
means  imminent. 

The  Harvard  eleven  has  decided  to  make  the 
final  weeks  of  its  practice  strictly  private,  build- 
ing an  inclosure  on  the  new  athletic  grounds, 
the  Soldiers'  Field,  for  this  purpose.  This  cus- 
tom was  begun  last  year  at  Yale,  and,  like  the 
preliminary  practice  in  the  summer  months, 
will  probably  become  a  fixture.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the  worst  ten- 
dencies in  American  sport.  Any  improvement 
in  football  tactics  must,  by  making  the  game 
consist  chiefly  in  skill  and  strategy,  eliminate 
whatever  brutality  is  remaining.  As  baseball 
differs  from  cricket  by  being  the  sharper  and 
more  scientific  game,  so  our  football  is  pre-em- 
inently the  game  of  head-work  and  general- 
ship as  contrasted  with  mere  strength  and 
courage.  The  darker  side  of  this  modern  ten- 
dency has  been  thought  deserving  of  editorial 
mention  on  page  23. 

OCTOBER    I2TH. 

At  New  Haven. — Yale,  32;  Williams,  o.'  The 
day  before  the  game  Walter  Camp  returned  to 


superintend  the  practice  and  gave  the  team  a 
thorough  shaking  up.  The  alterations  in  its 
make-up,  however,  will  probably  not  prove  per- 
manent. Graves  was  shifted  from  full-back  to 
half-back,  and  Butterworth  took  Graves'  former 
place;  but  this  arrangement  will  most  likely  last 
only  so  long  as  L.  Bliss  is  on  the  sick-list.  The  re- 
sult, however,  of  the  presence  of  Walter  Camp 
was  obvious  in  the  game  with  Williams,  and  the 
first  step  was  marked  in  the  progress  of  that 
steady  drilling  which  has  never  yet  failed  to 
make  the  Yale  eleven  the  most  formidable  in 
the  field.  In  the  reports  of  the  game  much 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  size  of  the  score,  but 
this  was  the  least  memorable  feature  of  the 
game.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Yale 
had  not  played  for  the  practice  merely,  she 
would  have  added  greatly  to  the  number  of 
touchdowns. 

OCTOBER  15TH. 

At  New  Yo7'k.— Yale,  22  ;  Manhattan  A.  C, 
o.  Yale's  showing  in  this  game  was  not  of  the 
best.  However,  their  tactics  were  similar  to 
those  in  the  game  with  Williams,  and  the  re- 
sult gives  no  real  cause  for  despondency. 

At  Cambridge. — Harvard,  53;  Williams,  o. 
A  comparison  of  this  score  with  that  made  by 
Yale  against  the  same  eleven  produced  much 
elation  among  the  Harvard  undergraduates. 
Their  eleven  played  fairly  well  together  and 
with  great  aggressiveness '  and  snap  ;  but  the 
work  of  the  very  best  men  was  disgraced  by 
recklessness  and  fumbling.  Just  such  dare- 
devil brilliancy  has  in  almost  every  past  year 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  Harvard  men  and  led  to 
inevitable  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  carefully 
drilled  Yale  eleven.  It  seems  that  Harvard  has 
yet  to  learn  the  difference  between  vanity  and 
simple  confidence. 

At  Ajinapolis. —  Princeton,  28;  Annapolis, 
o.  Like  Yale,  Princeton  is  still  in  a  formative 
period,  but  in  spite  of  gloomy  reports,  the  work 
of  her  eleven  is  showing  just  the  temper  that 
characterizes  a  successful  team. 

In  the  face  of  many  tales  of  the  veterans 
that  were  to  play  on  the  elevens  of  the 
athletic  clubs,  the  facts  are  very  significant. 
The  games  thus  far  have  shown  that  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  eleven  is  inferior  to  the 
eleven  from  St.  John's  College,  Fordham  ;  that 
the  Orange  Athletic  Club  had  a  fierce  struggle 
in  defeating  Rutgers  ;  that  the  Crescent  Ath- 
letic Club  beat  Lafayette  by  the  narrowest  mar- 
gin, and  that  the  eleven  of  the  Manhattans  was 
defeated  by  Stevens.  The  work  of  these  club 
elevens  will  doubtless  improve  rapidly  as  the 
season  advances,  but  the  time  when  they  can 
hope  for  an  equality  with  the  thoroughly  drilled 
novices  from  Princeton,  Harvard  and  Yale  is 
long  gone  by. 

The  citizens  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  have  pur- 
chased of  the  Gorham  Company,  of  New  York 
city,  a  magnificent  silver  cup,  which  they  offer 
to  the  college  in  the  State  that  will  win  the  In- 
tercollegiate football  championship  three  years 
in  succession.  The  cup  is  sterling  silver,  four- 
teen inches  high,  about  ten  in  diameter  in  its 
widest  part,  and  has  an  etching  of  a  football  game 
on  one  side,  and  an  inscription  on  the  other. 
It  is  probably  the  finest  college  cup  ever  offered 
in  the  West,  and  will  be  warmly  fought  for. 
The  Indiana  college  champions  for  1891  vs^ere 
Purdue  University,  whose  team  scored  192 
points  to  their  opponent's  o.       John  Corbin. 
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LAWN    TENNIS 

The  eleventh  tournament  for  the  Intercolle- 
giate championship  was  held  at  the  courts  of  the 
New  Haven  Lawn  Club,  beginning  Tuesday, 
October  4th,  a  week  earlier  than  previously  an- 
nounced,and  the  change  materially  shortened  the 
time  for  college  practice,  perhaps  also  causing 
some  of  the  many  defaults.  The  entry  list,  how- 
ever, included  nearly  every  college  player  of 
prominence  in  the  country.  The  fact  that  F.  H. 
Hovey's  name  did  not  appear  on  the  list,  added 
uncertainty  to  the  issue  of  the  meeting,  for  the 
disparit}-  in  skill  of  several  first-class  men  en- 
tered was  extremely  slight.  The  surprise  of  the 
tournament  was  the  defeat  of  R.  D.  Wrenn 
(who  has  highly  distinguished  himself  this 
season)  by  J.  Rowland,  a  man  less  highly 
ranked.  The  latter  was,  however,  easily  beaten 
by  Chace,  of  Brown,  while  Jones,  another  repre- 
sentative of  that  university,  made  a  most  credit- 
able match  with  W.  A.  Larned.  On  Friday, 
October  7th,  Chace  met  Larned  in  the  final,  and 
a  close  five-set  match  was  required  to  give  the 
Cornell  man  the  victory.  The  doubles  event 
tapered  down  to  a  match  between  Wrenn  and 
Winslow,  of  Harvard,  and  Shaw  and  Cravens,  of 
Yale.  This  was  also  a  five-set  match,  the  Har- 
vard men  winning  after  having  lost  the  first  two 
sets.  The  consolation  prize,  singles,  was  won 
by  Winslow  (Harvard),  who  defeated  in  finals 
Shaw  (Yale)  7 — 5,  3 — 6,  6 — 4.  In  the  cham- 
pionship the  analysis  of  strokes  was  as  follows  : 

Lamed.  Chace, 

Played  out  of  court 42  56 

Passed  into  net 56  34 

Passed  by  opponents 49  66 

Double  faults 2  5 

Total  strokes  lost 149  161 

SCORES. 

Singles:  Preliminary  round-Wyckoff  (Cornell) 
beat  second  entry  University  of  Pennsylvania 
by  default  ;  McCormick  (Princeton)  beat  Mac- 
Mullen  (Columbia)  by  default;  Fowler  (Yale) 
beat  Reed  (Amherst)  6 — i,  6 — 3;  Denning  (Will- 
iams) beat  Herrick  (Princeton)  6 — 2,  4 — 6,  6 — 2; 
Rowland  (Yale)  beat  second  entry  Dartmouth 
by  default;  Wrenn  (Harvard)  beat  Bunce  (Wes- 
leyan)  by  default;  Shaw  (Yale)  beat  Blakeslee 
(Wesleyan)  by  default  ;  Winslow  (Harvard) 
beat  first  entry  Dartmouth  bj^  default;  Ander- 
son (Williams)  beat  Wilson  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania) by  default  ;  Floj^d  (Princeton)  beat 
Hamlin  (Trinity)  6 — 3,  7 — 5;  Hoppin  (Har- 
vard) beat  Candler  (Columbia)  by  default. 
First  round  —  Wyckoff  beat  McCormick  6 — 3, 
6 — 3;  Chace  (Brown)  beat  Fowler  6 — 2,  6 — 3; 
Rowland  beat  Dunning  6 — 2, 6 — 4;  Wrenn  beat 


Wales  6 — 2,  6 — o;  Winslow  beat  Shaw  6 — o, 
6 — 2;  Larned  (Cornell)  beat  Anderson  6 — 2, 
8 — 6;  Hoppin  beat  Brown  6 — 4,  6 — 3.  Second 
round — Larned  beat  Winslow  6 — 3,  6 — 4;  Jones 
beat  Floyd  6 — 3,  7 — 5;  Chace  beat  Wyckoff  6 — 
3,  6—3;  Howland  beat  Wrenn  6 — i,  4 — 6,  6 — 3. 
Third  round  —  Chace  beat  Howland  6 — 3, 
6 — 3;  Larnedbeat  Jones  7 — 5,  7 — 5.  Champion- 
ship round — W.  A.  Larned  (Cornell)  beat  M. 
G.  Chace  (Brown)  3 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 4,  4 — 6,  7 — 5. 
Doubles:  Preliminary  round — Anderson  and 
Denning  (Williams)  beat  Candler  and  Agelasto 
(Columbia)  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 2;  Chace  and  Jones 
(Brown)  beat  McCormick  and  McCormick 
(Princeton)  6 — i,  6 — 3;  Herrick  and  Floyd 
(Princeton)  beat  Wilson  and  Crawford  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania)  6 — 4,  7 — 5 ;  Shaw  and 
Craven  (Yale)  beat  Blakeslee  and  Bruce  (Wes- 
leyan) by  default;  Reed  and  Wales  (Amherst) 
beat  Larned  and  Wyckoff  (Cornell)  6 — 4,  4 — 6, 
6 — 2.  First  round — Wrenn  and  Winslow  beat 
Howland  and  Fowler  6 — 8,  6 — 3,  6 — 4;  Chace 
and  Jones  beat  Anderson  and  Denning  i — 6, 
6 — 3,  6 — 3;  Reed  and  Wales  beat  Herrick  and 
Floyd  6 — 3,  6 — 2;  Shaw  and  Cravens  beat  Ly- 
man and  Chace  6 — 3,  o — 6,  6 — 3.  Second  round 
— Wrenn  and  Winslow  beat  Chace  and  Jones  6 
— I,  6 — o;  Shaw  and  Cravens  beat  Reed  and 
Wales  6—2,  4 — 6,  8 — 6.  Final  —  Wrenn  and 
Winslow  (Harvard)  beat  Shaw  and  Cravens 
(Yale)  8 — 10,  4 — 6,  6—2,  6 — 4,  6—2. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Lawn 
Tennis  Association ,  held  October  4th ,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President,  John  Howland  (Yale,  '94) ;  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  A.  Larned  (Cornell,  '94);  secretary  and 
treasurer,  R.  D.  Wrenn  (Harvard,  95).  The 
reports  showed  the  association  to  be  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  it  was  voted  to  join  the 
National  Association. 

At  the  annual  tournament  of  the  Staten 
Island  Ladies'  Club,  concluding  October  ist,  the 
singles  was  won  by  Miss  E.  C.  Roosevelt,  after 
a  most  brilliant  final  match  with  Miss  Burdette. 
Score  :  6—4,  5—7,  7—5,  6—3.  Throughout  the 
meeting  the  tennis  was  unusually  good,  the 
special  feature  being  the  remarkable  skill  and 
grace  displayed  by  Miss  Roosevelt.  In  doubles 
the  Misses  Roosevelt  met  Miss  Burdette  and 
Miss  Romans  in  the  final  round,  and  after  a  close 
contest  the  former  pair  won  :  2 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 2, 
7 — 5-  The  mixed  doubles  event  was  rendered 
especially  interesting  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Goodbody,  of  Ireland,  with  Mrs.  Badgley.- 
They  were  defeated  in  the  final  by  Miss  CahiU 
and  C.  J.  Post,  Jr.:  3—6,  6—2,  6—4. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Goodbody's  late  arrival 
in  this  country,  no  fair  test  of  his  ability  was 
possible.  He  played  at  East  Orange,  and  in 
the  final  was  defeated,  after  winning  two  sets, 
by  W.  V.  Johnson.  This  victory  reflects  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Johnson,  though  it  is  said  that  his 
opponent  was  out  of  condition  at  the  time.  On 
various  courts  Mr.  Goodbody  had  played  in 
practice  with  success  against  strong  players. 
Re  is  exceedingly  strong  at  his  backhand,  and 
has  an  effective  short-cut  stroke. 

The  championship  of  Amherst  College  was 
won  on  October  12th  by  Silas  D.  Reed,  who 
defeated  in  the  final  round  A.  E.  Stearns,  last 
year's  champion.     Score  :  6 — 2,  6 — i,  6 — i. 

F.  A.  Kellogg. 
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OUTING  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


CRICKET. 

The  four  weeks'  cricket  of  the  team  of  Irish 
Gentlemen,  which  came  to  an  end  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  October  5th,  will  be  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  American  cricket  season  of  1892. 
Of  the  eight  matches  in  which  they  contested 
they  won  four,  New  England  (14),  New  York, 
Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  and  Gentlemen  of 
Baltimore  ;  lost  two.  New  England  (15),  and 
Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  (second  match) ;  and 
drew  two.  Gentlemen  of  Canada,  and  Gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia  (third  match). 

Their  success  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  excellent  field-work,  their 
superb  wicket-keeping  and  to  the  pluck  which 
they  exhibited  whenever  an  uphill  innings  had 
to  be  played.  The  win  against  New  York  and 
the  hard  fight  they  made  in  the  second  match 
against  Philadelphia  proved  that  no  team  could 
hope  for  success  against  them,  unless  they  were 
stout-hearted.  A  win  against  such  play  was  a 
credit  to  any  American  eleven. 

The  fourth  match  of  the  tour  of  the  Irish 
Gentlemen  took  place  on  September  17th,  19th 
and  20th,  at  Staten  Island,  against  an  eleven 
representing  New  York.  The  game  resulted 
in  a  win  for  the  visitors  by  four  wickets,  a  very 
creditable  victory  against  one  of  the  strongest 
teams  that  ever  represented  New  York.  The 
home  team  batted  first,  and  the  feature  of  their 
innings  was  the  score  of  91  by  Tyers,  of  New 
Jersey,  made  in  very  fine  style.  The  other 
players  who  made  any  stand  were  H.  E.  Jack- 
son, 36,  and  J.  L.  Pool  32,  and  the  innings 
closed  for  a  total  of  225.  B.  Hamilton  and  A. 
Penny,  of  the  Irish  team,  both  bowled  well, 
taking  four  wickets  for  54  runs  and  four  for  55 
runs  respectively.  The  Irishmen's  innings 
opened  disastrously,  their  first  two  batsmen 
falling  before  the  first  two  balls,  but  after  this 
runs  came  fast  and  a  total  of  187  was  put 
together.  Of  these  B.  Hamilton  made  80,  play- 
ing a  splendid  innings  with  only  one  chance  at 
55  and  that  a  difficult  one.  W.  Vint  and  J.  W. 
Hynes  made  20  each.  The  best  bowling  for 
the  New  Yorkers  was  done  by  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son and  J.  L.  Pool,  4  for  39  and  4  for  34. 

The  home  team  in  their  second  inning  fell  off 
considerably  from  the  score  made  in  their  first, 
putting  up  a  total  of  164  only,  J.  H.  Lambkin 
heading  the  list  with  58  and  Tyers  making  29. 
A.  Penny  was  most  successful  with  the  ball, 
taking  5  wickets  for  53  runs. 

The  Irishmen  started  their  second  inning 
with  203  runs  to  make  to  win,  and  played  in  a 
most  plucky  manner,  all  the  batsmen  making 
good  scores.  They  reached  the  necessary 
figure  for  the  loss  of  6  wickets.  The  play  all 
through  the  game  was  good  on  both  sides. 
The  way  in  which  the  visitors  took  to  their 
second  inning  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

On  leaving  the  metropolis  the  Irish  team 
journeyed  to  Philadelphia  for  their  engagement 
there,  September  23,  24,  26  and  27,  where  they 
met  a  strong  representative  team  of  that  city, 
and  defeated  them,  after  a  very  fine  game,  by 
'127  runs.  This  is  the  first  defeat  that  a  Phila- 
delphia team  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  any 
visiting  Irish  team,  The  visitors  won  the  toss 
and  started  the  batting.  After  the  loss  of 
their  first  five  wickets  for  the  small  score  of 
33  runs,  they  put  together  a  total  of  175.  A. 
Penny  proving  the  most  successful  bat,  with  a 


"not  out"  innings  of  59.  The  home  team's 
innings  only  produced  123,  of  which  A.  M.  Wood, 
28,  was  the  highest  score.  Again  the  Irishmen 
were  unsuccessful  at  the  start  and  lost  no  less 
than  5  wickets  for  27  runs,  but  the  magnificent 
"  not  out"  innings  of  90  played  by  M.  Gavin 
helped  materially  to  swell  the  total  to  239  ,  for 
which  the  second  innings  closed.  With  292  runs 
to  make  to  win  the  home  team  started  their 
second  innings.  Of  these,  164  only  were  made, 
of  which  G.  S.  Patterson  and  C.  Coates  con- 
tributed 56  each  ;  the  other  players  falling  all 
to  pieces.  The  visitors'  fielding  was  sharp  and 
the  wicket-keeping  of  W.  Vint  very  clever.  The 
bad  field  work  of  the  home  team  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  their  defeat.  J.  W.  Hynes  and 
B.  Hamilton  were  the  most  successful  in  bowling, 
taking  8  wickets  for  73  and  8  for  75  respectively. 
J.  King  did  the  best  bowling  for  the  home  team, 
taking  eight  wickets  for  the  cost  of  98  runs. 

The  sixth  game  of  the  tour  took  place  at  Bal- 
timore, on  the  Mount  Washington  grounds,  on 
September  28  and  29,  against  a  fifteen  of  that 
city.  The  visitors  this  time  playing  twelve  men 
in  their  team.  The  game  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  Baltimoreans  by  an 
innings  and  37  runs.  The  Irishmen,  who  batted 
first  and  continued  at  the  wicket  all  the  first 
day,  compiled  a  score  of  247  runs.  This  proved 
far  too  many  for  the  home  team  to  accomplish, 
all  of  them  being  disposed  of  in  thier  first  inn- 
ings for  158,  and  m  their  second  for  the  very 
small  score  of  52,  of  which  J.  Levering  was  the 
only  player  to  obtain  double  figures. 

On  their  return  to  Philadelphia  the  Irish 
team  played  their  second  match  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  city,  on  September  30th, 
October  ist  and  3d.  This  time  the  tables  were 
turned  and  the  home  team  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Irishmen  by  23  runs.  The  contest  was 
exciting,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
game,  when  the  visitors'  score  crept  gradually 
towards  the  217  runs  which  it  was  necessary  to 
gain  to  win.  The  home  team  batted  first  and 
were  retired  for  a  score  of  157,  and  the  visitors, 
who  were  unable  to  do  much  with  the  bowling 
of  J.  B.  King  and  E.  W.  Clark,  lost  all  their 
wickets  for  122  runs,  Philadelphia  encouraged 
by  their  lead,  improved  on  their  first  innings  by 
putting  up  a  score  of  181,  W.  Scott  heading  the 
list  with  53  runs,  made  in  brilliant  style.  The 
visitors  with  217  runs  to  make  to  win  started 
their  second  innings,  and  the  pluck}'-  way  in 
which  they  batted  was  worthy  of  a  better  result. 
M.  Gavin,  W.  Vint,  and  B.  Hamilton  all  played 
excellent  innings,  and  the  last  wicket  fell  for  a 
total  of  193  ;  twenty-three  short  of  the  required 
number.  The  Philadelphians'  fielding  was  much 
better  than  on  their  previous  occasion,  and 
good  sharp  work  was  seen,  G.  S.  Patterson  mak- 
ing some  fine  catches  in  the  slips.  The^wicket- 
keeping  also  had  considerably  improved. 

The  Irishmen  and  the  Philadelphians  having 
won  one  match  each,  it  was  arranged  that  a 
third  and  deciding  match  should  be  played. 
This  was  forthwith  started.  The  visitors  batted 
first  and  compiled  168  runs.  -The  home  team 
made  133  in  their  turn  after  losing  their  first 
five  wickets  for  39  runs.  The  Irishmen  followed 
with  second  innings,  and  made  a  score  of  133 
for  the  loss  of  seven  wickets.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  days'  play  the  weather  became  so 
cold  that  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
match,  leaving  the  result  a  draw. 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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FIXTURES. 
Bench  Shows. 


Nov 


Nov.  23  to 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


22  to  25 — National  Greyhound  Club  (all  breeds), 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  H.  W.  Huntington, 
secretary,  148  South  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
First  annual  show  American  Pet  Dog 
Club,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York. 

6  to  o— Hermitage  Kennel  Club,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  H.  B.  Morrow,  secretary,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

27  to  31— Rhode  Island,  at  Pawtucket. 

Field  Trials. 
7— Second    annual    trials     United    States    Field 
Trials  Club,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

7  to  8 — Third  annual  trials  International  Field 
Trials  Club,  Chatham,  Ont.,  Canada. 

8— Second    annual    trials    New    England    Field 

Trials  Club,  Assonet,  Mass. 
15— American  Field  Trials  Club,  Columbus,  Ind. 
21 — Fourteenth  annual  trials  Eastern  Field  Trials 

Club,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
28— Philadelphia  Kennel  Club's  field  trials.  High 

Point,  N.  C. 
5— Central  Field  Trials  Club's  trials,  Lexington, 

N.  C. 

Many  a  high-bred,  long-priced  puppy  has 
died  of  that  scourge  of  youthful  canines  of  all 
degrees,  worms,  and  many  an  anxious  owner 
has  worried  and  experimented  in  vain  efforts 
to  find  out  what  ailed  the  invalids.  These  para- 
sites probably  kill,  in  one  way  or  another,  as 
many  or  more  young  dogs  than  even  distemper; 
yet  the  evil  can  be  remedied  readily  enough, 
providing  the  owners  of  affected  animals  un- 
derstand what  the  trouble  is.  Worms  exist  in 
hundreds  of  cases  when  their  presence  is  un- 
suspected ;  dogs  are  strangely  subject  to  them, 
a  great  majority  of  puppies  having  these  inter- 
nal parasites  when  ushered  into  the  world. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  worms  liable  to  affect 
dogs,  the  three  most  common  are  the  round- 
worm, the  mawworm  and  the  tape-worm. 
Each  of  these  can  and  do  cause  serious  dis- 
comfort, and  have  utterly  ruined  many  a  fine 
canine.  Of  these  three,  the  round-worms  are 
most  dangerous  and  generally  develop  in  pup- 
pies, though  aged  dogs  are  also  troubled  by 
them.  This  species  of  worm  is  found  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  ;  they  vary  from 
three  inches  in  length  to  twice  that  size,  and  in 
appearance  somewhat  resemble  fragments  of 
vermicelli  pointed  at  each  end.  Dogs  may  be 
troubled    seriously  by   them    without    owners 


discovering  what  is  wrong,  but  very  frequently 
the  pests  betray  their  presence  by  being  passed 
with  the  stools,  or  vomited  up.  Their  presence 
causes  serious  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  not  infrequently  actual  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels.  Fits,  indigestion  and  diar- 
I'hoea  also  often  result  from  them. 

The  second  type  of  pest,  the  maw-worm,  is 
harmless  compared  to  the  first  mentioned,  but 
is  annoying  and  irritating,  and  may  catise 
partial  paralysis  in  young  puppies.  It  varies 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  These 
parasites  will  be  frequently  passed  by  the  dog 
at  stool,  and  their  presence  so  revealed,  or 
they  may  be  noticed  occasionally  entangled  in 
the  hair  of  the  hinder  parts. 

The  tape-worm  is  very  common  with  dogs. 
It  resembles  somewhat  a  whitish  thread  and  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  rid  of  entirely.  It  grows 
in  sections  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch 
in  length,  and  though  portions  of  it  may  be 
passed,  so  long  as  the  head  remains  within  the 
animal  the  worm  will  continue  to  develop. 

Seemingly  widely  different  disorders  of  dogs 
may  be  directly  owing  to  one  or  other  of  these 
worms,  and  the  most  certain  symptoms  of  their 
presence  are  :  harsh,  staring  coat;  a  disposition 
to  drag  the  hinder  parts  upon  the  ground  in  a 
sitting  posture  ;  foul  breath  ;  restlessness ,  dis- 
turbed slumber,  irregularity  of  the  bowels, 
diarrhoea,  nausea,  caked  nose,  a  bloated  appear- 
ance of  abdomen  of  a  dog  in  poor  flesh,  and  a 
tendency  to  swallow  ashes,  bits  of  wood,  and 
other  foreign  substances.  One  or  more  of  these 
symptoms  will  warn  the  observant  owner  that 
his  dog  is  troubled  with  one  of  the  three  pests 
described,  and  prompt  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  evil. 

Among  reliable  remedies  are  a  couple  of  pat- 
ented vermifuges  which  can  be  purchased  at 
most  drug-stores.  These  are  safe  and  sure 
enough.  Owners  must  remember  that  any 
remedy  for  worms,  to  act  properly,  demands 
that  the  animal's  stomach  should  be  empty, 
therefore  the  dog  should  be  fasted  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  before  the  medicine  is  adminis- 
tered, and  no  food  should  be  given  for  a  couple 
of  hours  after.  An  efficient  remedy,  popular 
with  many  fanciers,  is  powdered  areca  nut. 
The  average  dose  of  this  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  grains  of  the  nut  for  every  pound  the  dog 
weighs.  An  hour  after  giving  the  nut,  give  a 
dose  of  castor-oil.  If  the  trouble  proves  to  be 
tape- worm,  the  treatment  can  be  repeated  four 
days  later  with  advantage.  Damon. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  American  Kennel  Club  to  deter- 
mine and  award  dates  for  holding  shows  during 
the  year  1893,  will  receive  applications  from 
clubs,  where  dates  have  not  been  awarded,  up 
to  December  ist  next,  at  which  time  the  com- 
mittee will  award  to  all  the  clubs  intending  to 
hold  shows  during  the  year  1893  such  dates  as 
in  their  opinion  may  be  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  exhibitors  and  clubs  alike,  having  in  view 
the  intention  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club  to  make  a  complete  cir- 
cuit, thus  avoiding  extra  expense  attending 
upon  shipping  dogs  to  and  fro  all  over  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  to  the 
clubs,  members  of  the  American  Kennel  Club, 
the  fuller  representation  of  the  various  breeds 
to  be  exhibited  than  could  otherwise  be 
obtained. 
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Young  bird-flying  would  be  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  year's  work  if  the  season  for  it 
was  not  identical  with  that  open  to  gunning. 
Sportsmen  should  easily  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  high-flying  bird  of  free,  fearless  movement, 
the  pigeon,  from  the  reed  bird  and  the  quail. 
To  shoot  the  traveling  pigeon  is  like  gunning 
in  a  barnyard  or  firing  shot  into  the  flock  of 
Christmas  turkeys  feeding  afield.  The  one  is 
even  more  domesticated  than  the  other,  because, 
accustomed  to  being  handled  by  man,  it  has 
ceased  to  fear  him,  and  is  not  on  the  outlook 
for  danger  from  him.  In  England  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  gives  considerable  protec- 
tion to  the  fl>'ing  pigeon  and  the  heavy  penalties 
imposed  has  very  considerably  reduced  danger 
from  the  gun. 

The  j-oung  bird  series  has  every  distance  of 
the  any  age  series  up  to  and  including  550 
miles.  Previous  to  last  year  the  youngsters 
had  the  best  speed  to  their  credit,  but  now  the 
only  figures  that  are  better  are  for  speed  from 
less  than  100  miles.  For  distance  in  the  day, 
the  any  age  series  shows  539  miles  to  have 
been  covered  and  with  time  to  spare,  whereas 
the  best  a  youngster  has  as  yet  is  375  miles. 

This  difference  is  in  good  part  due  to  the 
shortening  days  of  the  autumn,  the  season  of 
the  young  bird's  work.  The  homing  pigeon  is 
defenceless  except  for  flight,  and  knows  it. 
While  the  light  is  strong  and  increasing  the 
bird  is  brave  and  fearless,  but  with  the  lessen- 
ing light  in  the  early  afternoon  of  autumn  it 
ceases  to  seek  for  home  and  looks  about  it  for 
a  place  of  shelter  for  the  night. 

With  the  autumn  mornings  misty,  and  the 
start  therefore  deferred  until  late,  and  the  early 
approach  of  nightfall,  the  flying  time  is  ordin- 
arily limited  and  the  distance  that  can  be 
covered  comparatively  short. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  other  flying  holds  such 
surprises  as  that  of  the  autumn ; ' '  the  vagaries 
of  the  birds  "  some  say  of  it,  but  if  one  could 
follow  them  over  the  course  there  would,  with- 
out doubt,  be  good  reason  for  it  all. 

A  flight  of  many  pigeons  owned  in  New  York 
City  was  liberated  at  less  than  forty  miles  at 
nine  o'clock  one  Sunday  morning.  At  two 
o'clock  that  afternoon  one  of  the  number  was 
caught  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  the  find 
reported  by  wire  to  the  race  agent's  address 
found  on  the  wing  feathers.  Others  were  re- 
ported by  mail  the  days  following  as  found  to 
the  south,  west  and  north  of  the  place  of  liber- 
ating. The  first  to  be  reported  at  home  was  a 
Brooklyn  bird  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  its  speed, 
counting  distance  and  time  out,  about  six  miles 
an  hour.  Investigation  and  newspaper  notice 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  birds  in  a  flock, 
soon  after  leaving  the  basket,  were  attacked  by 
several  hawks  and  scattered  in  every  direction. 
The  birds  "  lost,"  until  this  was  known,  were 
counted  as  worthless,  and  the  late  return  to 
Brooklyn  as  a  poor  traveler.  The  birds  were 
either  frightened  into  hiding  or  driven  out  of 
their  course.  There  are  instances  this  season 
which  the  owners  characterize  as  dumfound- 
ing,  but  which,  without  doubt,  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  like  causes. 


An  instance  occurred  in  the  journey  of  Sep- 
tember 28  from  Cariisle  to  Philadelphia,  one 
hundred  miles.  Nineteen  birds  were  liberated 
in  four  lots  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  great 
speed  was  looked  for.  But  only  one  bird  was 
reported  that  day,  and  this,  when  entered, 
had  been  mentioned  as  a  poor  stick  and  sure  to 
stay  out.  The  speed  was  1028  yards,  showing 
the  conditions  to  have  been  fair  for  traveling. 
Only  eight  of  the  eighteen  missing  that  night 
have  been  reported. 

A  week  later  thirty  birds  of  the  Belleview 
Club,  Philadelphia,  were  liberated  in  a  race 
from  100  miles.  One  entry  of  ten  birds  were 
considered  sure  winners  in  being  bred  from  old 
and  tried  stock,  and  in  the  best  of  condition 
from  systematic  and  thorough  training.  Another 
of  eight  birds  was  conceded  to  have  no  chance 
at  all,  their  owner  being  a  beginner  and  his 
birds  practically  untrained.  The  other  two 
lofts  engaged  were  well  established  and  their 
birds  in  good  condition.  The  start  was  with 
favoring  wind  and  clear  air.  The  first  return 
was  to  the  beginner,  and  evening  found  all  of 
his  eight  at  home.  The  favorite  loft  did  not 
have  a  feather  to  show  that  night.  All  told, 
only  two  of  its  ten  returned. 

The  only  surmise  is  that  the  well  trained 
birds  and  those  accustomed  to  flying  together 
in  living  in  the  same  neighborhood  pushed  out 
ahead  and  were  shot  into  and  scattered,  while 
the  beginner's  flight  kept  by  itself  and,  possibly 
taking  a  different  course,  escaped. 

With  the  birds  of  prey  above  and  gunners 
beneath  the  wonder  is  that  so  few  of  the  flyers 
are  missing 

It  has  been  one  of  the  curious  facts  of  pigeon 
flying  that  if  several  birds  or  lots  of  birds  are 
liberated  from  the  same  place  at  intervals  of 
half-an-hour,  or  less,  the  speed  will  be  to  the 
credit  of  those  last  let  go.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. One  was  in  a  series  flown  from  Mount  Joy 
to  Philadelphia,  the  last  Sunday  in  September. 
Four  lots  of  birds  were  started  at  fifteen  minute 
intervals.  The  first  made  935  yards  per  minute  ; 
the  second  1 1 27  yards;  the  third  1026  yards; 
the  fourth  945  yards. 

Another  instance  five  days  later  followed  the 
rule.  Again  four  lots  of  birds  were  started  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  lot  and 
the  last,  in  all  fourteen  birds,  had  always 
traveled  together,  but  this  time  were  separated 
to  have  any  advantage  there  might  be  in  the 
early  or  late  liberations.  The  first  lot,  the 
seven,  let  go  circled  about  and  finally  settled 
nearby.  When  the  second  and  third  lots  were 
started  the  seven  took  wing  and  flew  among 
them,  but  soon  left  them  to  settle  again. 
When  their  seven  companions  were  let  go 
they  took  their  course  with  them  and  all  went 
away  towards  home,  arriving  there  together. 
The  first  started  making  778  yards  and  the  last 
967  yards.  The  best  speed  of  the  birds  liber- 
ated between  was  867  and  707  yards. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  these  birds  missed 
their  flying  mates  yet  knew  they  were  there 
and  to  be  liberated,  and  waited  to  go  in  their 
company.  Yet  they  evidently  waited  to  inspect 
both  of  the  other  flights  and  finding  they  were 
strangers  returned  to  wait  for  their  own. 

E.  S.  Starr. 
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Since  history  began  its  changeful  story  the 
capture  of  wild  creatures  by  means  of  weapons 
of  various  forms  has  ever  been  the  necessary 
occupation  or  pleasant  recreation  of  all  nations. 
And  for  a  surety  sports  afield  will  never  lose 
that  strange  attraction  which  has  endured 
through  the  ages  gone.  From  the  stone,  the 
club  and  the  rude  snare  of  the  prehistoric  hunter 
have  been  evolved  successively  many  forms  of 
weapons,  each  improvements  upon  previous 
styles,  until  Nimrod  of  to-day  fares  forth  for 
his  outing  equipped  with  what  may  be  termed 
perfect  appliances  for  his  purpose.  In  the 
featherweight,  marvelously  perfect  trout-rod, 
or  m  the  beautifully  finished  ejector,  hammer- 
less,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  the  prehistoric  hunter's  arms,  yet 
they  are  designed  for  the  same  purpose  as  were 
the  ancient-made  appliances,  and  they  owe  their 
production  to  the  same  old  spirit  of  adventure 
and  keenness  for  blood-stirring  sport  which  im- 
pelled the  unwrit  man  to  fashion  what  his 
clouded  brain  could  plan  to  aid  him  in  main- 
taining his  dominion  over  brutes. 

First  of  all,  field  sport  was  a  necessity,  later 
on  it  became  a  blending  of  necessity  and  pleas- 
ure, and,  atlast,  purely  a  pleasure,  and  one  of  the 
most  healthful  pleasures  man  can  possibly  en- 
joy. The  records  of  the  world  prove  beyond 
question  that  the  most  sport-loving  nations  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  and  attained  the 
highest  civilization,  and  the  power  to  do  this 
has  been  acquired  from  the  life  in  purest  air 
and  from  the  vigorous  exercise  which  sport 
ever  freely  encourages. 

Sport  afield,  with  its  brain  -  strengthening 
influence,  its  chest  -  broadening  and  muscle- 
developing  exercise  and  nerve-tuning  to  swift 
responsiveness  in  moments  of  peril  or  practice 
of  skill,  begets  health,  power,  valor,  judgment 
and  self-reliance,  and  makes  men,  as  men 
should  be,  of  its  votaries. 

There  is  no  mischief  in  it.  It  draws  one 
nearer  to  nature  and  surrounds  him  with  the 
purest,  most  wholesome  influences.  The  man 
who  can  face  dangerous  game  fearlessly  and 
unaided,  and  can  plant  a  charge  of  lead  pre- 
cisely where  he  pleases  at  all  distances  within 
the  range  of  his  weapon;  who  has  the  quick 
wit  and  ready  resource  of  the  experienced 
hunter  and  trapper,  and  the  calm  judgment 
and  microscopic  power  of  observation  developed 
in  the  pursuit  of  wild  creatures,  is  the  man  to 
successfully  fight  the  battle  of  life  and  the 
battles  of  his  country.  Then  let  us  ' '  take  to 
the  woods,"  and  take  our  families  with  us  at 


every  opportunity;  let  us  encourage  our  chil- 
dren to  follow  the  footprints  of  Nimrod  and 
Diana.  There  is  naught  of  evil  to  be  learned 
in  the  forest;  the  music  of  the  stream  is  ever 
pure  and  its  whisperings  truths.  Nature's 
mute  sermon  is  understood  and  its  influence 
felt  even  amid  our  sport,  and  the  more  of  it 
is  absorbed  the  better  for  minds  and  morals. 
Pure  sport  never  did  any  one  harm,  and  rugged 
health,  strong  nerves  and  vigorous  brains  are 
the  rewards  of  disciples  of  rod  and  gun .  Parents 
of  sturdy  young  would-be  Nimrods  should  study 
these  things  before  refusing  an  eager  boy 
possession  of  gun  or  rod.  The  song  of  the  reel 
is  better  for  young  ears  to  hear  than  is  the 
poisoned  jargon  of  city  streets  at  night,  and 
gun,  rod  and  paddle  are  purer  things  for  clean 
young  hands  to  grasp  than  are  billiard  cues, 
pictured  pasteboards,  and  the  countless  other 
reachables  of  too  frequently  pernicious  influ- 
ence which  young  America's  restless  fingers 
are  certain  to  clasp  unless  he  has  some  honest 
amusements. 

With  this  month,  in  spite  of  sharpening 
blasts,  come  perhaps  the  best  opportunities  of 
the  year  for  enjoying  sport  with  rifle  and  gun 
upon  the  finest  shooting  grounds  of  the  conti- 
nent. In  all  northern  ranges  red  deer  are  now 
prime,  and  many  a  buck  will  leave  his  last  sign 
on  the  new-fallen  "tracking  snow."  Bear, 
moose  and  caribou,  from  the  grand  old  forests 
of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  the  lonely 
reaches  of  eastern  Manitoba,  are  now  game  fit 
for  Nimrod  himself  to  slay  and  feel  proud  of. 
Grouse,  quail  and  rabbit,  plump  and  palatable 
as  mortal  could  desire,  reward  the  invader  of 
coverts  where  the  frost  has  cleared  away  the 
leaves,  so  that  the  game  has  but  its  own  re- 
sources to  rely  upon.  At  the  great  duck- 
marshes  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  the 
lower  lakes  guns  boom  at  chilly  dawn,  and  the 
gray  mists  are  torn  with  the  whish  of  rapid 
pinions  and  the  hiss  of  falling  bodies,  and  to 
the  sportsman's  pleased  ears  comes  that  well- 
known  "  spat"  made  only  by  a  perfectly  [dead 
duck  striking  water.  Stately  swan,  wary 
"  Canada"  and  gabbling  brant  may  now  crown 
the  bags  of  those  lucky  enough  to  be  on  the 
right  spot  at  the  right  time,  and  happy  indeed 
should  he  be  who  can  count  one  or  more  of 
them  among  a  goodly  mixed  collection  of  swift 
canvasback,  shy  mallard  and  black  duck, 
toothsome  redhead  and  bluebill,  and  here  and 
there  a  widgeon,  or  flute-winged  goldeneye, 
or  possibly  an  odd  merganser  or  gooseander! 
There  is  an  excitement  and  fascination  about 
shooting  water-fowl  from  a  blind,  which  many 
men  consider  the  perfection  of  sporting  pleasure  ■ 
before  which  the  charms  of  upland  shooting 
must  pale.  I'll  admit  that  duck-shooting  is  a 
wondrous  pleasant  business,  that  there  is 
satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the  "  blind,"  satis- 
faction in  the  homeward  paddle  with  boat  well- 
laden,  and  amazing  cheer  and  manly  enjoyment 
in  the  reunion  at  the  cozy  clubhouse  —  but,  for 
all  that,  give  me  upland  shooting  over  well- 
broken  dogs  in  November  covers  as  the  best  of 
all  sports.  The  wisest  and  best  satisfied  man 
is,  perchance,  he  who  deems  what  he  can  have 
the  best,  and  may  every  reader  of  Outing  have 
at  least  a  couple  of  weeks  of  some  kind  of  shoot- 
ing ere  the  frost  asserts  its  final  power  and 
the  earth  dons  its  winter  garb. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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OUriNG  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


Most  women  love  horses  better  than  dogs. 
Perhaps  it  is  that,  apart  from  themselves,  the 
horse  is  the  handsomest  bit  of  animal  creation 
known  to  mankind,  or  there  may  be  a  fasci- 
nation in  the  magnificent  strength  and  power 
of  a  thoroughbred  mount  that  is  irresistible. 

But  however  definite  a  line  some  good  folk 
draw  between  the  emotions  of  admiration  and 
those  of  affection,  the  sentiments  are  strangely 
and  delicately  blended  in  a  woman's  heart  when 
she  "beholds  her  Arab  steed,"  which  perhaps 
in  turn  is  as  fond  and  proud  of  its  mistress  as 
she  is  of  him. 

It  is  an  almost  touching  sight  to  watch  a  pet 
horse  rub  its  soft,  warm  nose  against  the  trim 
little  shoulder  of  the  girl  who  has  naught  but 
kindly  words,  and  gentle  strokes  from  dainty 
finger-tips,  for  the  great,  majestic -looking 
creature  whose  solemn  though  tender  eyes 
follow  her  every  movement  with  almost 
human  attachment.  Why!  the  animal  all  but 
speaks,  and  if  the  little  plaintive  whinny,  the 
sensitive  twitching  of  the  flanks,  the  impatient 
pawing  in  the  earth,  the  proud  toss  of  the 
beautiful  head,  are  not  language,  where  can 
we  ever  hope  to  get  a  medium  of  thought  ex- 
pression that  will  better  merit  the  word  ? 

I  have  known  a  horse  to  recognize  illness — ay, 
even  sorrow — when  it  came  to  the  mistress  who 
had  hitherto  been  strong  and  gay.  I  have 
known  a  horse  to  step  carefully,  lightly,  when 
mounted  by  a  delicate  woman,  and  the  same 
horse  to  prance  and  rear,  snort  and  bolt,  in  an 
exhilarance  of  high  spirits  when  the  same  little 
woman  was  stronger,  ruddier,  more  robust. 

When  the  weak,  thin  fingers  close  with  their 
old-time  firmness  over  the  rein  that  he  pretends 
to  chafe  at — oh  !  a  horse  knows  all  about  it ;  he 
understands  the  human  heart,  and  his  long 
face  can  express  his  feelings  just  as  well  as 
yours  can.  If  there  is  a  tear  very  near  your 
eyelashes,  or  you  are  pale  from  long  days  of 
illness  indoors,  and  he  feels  your  cheek  on  his 
brown  strong  neck,  he  knows  you  are  asking 
for  sympathy,  and  he  gives  it — gives  it  in  his 
own  big,  blundering,  horsy  fashion — but  ah ! 
it  is  sympathy,  after  all. 

But  when  you  are  well  again,  when  the  tear 
is  dropped  or  crushed  back  out  of  sight  forever, 
then  is  the  time.  The  old  horse  arches  his 
neck  and  tiptoes  coquettishly  around  to  the  big 
hall  door,  led  by  James  in  blue  and  buttons,  a 
personage  your  equine  friend  always  strongly 
objects  to.  He  does  not  favor  James'  stately 
manner  of  addressing  him  as  "  Royal  William." 
He  greatly  prefers  your  unceremonious  "Billy," 


with  its  unvarying  supplement,  "  Good  old 
fellow  !"  emphasized  with  many  pats  on  his 
satiny  coat.  James  smiles  a  grim,  wooden 
smile,  and  his  homespun  old  heart  (which  loses 
none  of  its  boyish  tenderness  for  being  about 
the  stable  day  after  day)  bounds  with  a  certain 
possessive  pride  as  you  tell  him  that  "  Billy" 
looks  in  great  condition,  that  he  must  have 
taken  marvelously  good  care  of  him,  etc. ,  etc. 
In  another  moment  you  have  sprung  into  the 
saddle,  and  almost  before  you  get  your  seat 
"  Billy"  is  off  down  the  avenue,  mincing  fool- 
ishly along  and  twisting  his  body  up  like  an 
eel.  Twice  he  halts,  dancing  about  in  a  circle 
and  displaying  other  kittenish  tricks  ill  becom- 
ing his  birthright  of  dignity.  The  two  dogs 
scamper  up  in  a  frenzy  of  delight,  barking, 
jumping  and  kicking  up  didos  generally.  Then 
all  three  bolt  ahead  simultaneously.  The  grey- 
hound leads,  dashing  on  like  a  long  diisky 
arrow  without  an  objective  destination.  You 
follow  on  "  Billy,"  the  skirts  of  your  habit 
clinging  about  your  knees,  the  ends  of  your 
veil  flying  away  behind  you,  your  hair  blow- 
ing into  your  eyes  and  the  wind  cutting  your 
cheeks  until  they  crimson  in  the  brisk  autumn 
air.  Behind  comes  the  collie,  her  pretty  red 
ears  lying  close  back  against  her  head,  her 
feathered  legs  and  plume-like  tail  battling 
against  time,  wind  and  a  long  road  well  packed 
and  rubbery  from  recent  showers.  Oh  !  it  is  a 
glorious  run,  and  in  ten  minutes  you  think 
that,  after  all,  life  is  a  delicious  thing.  All  the 
youth  (which  you  will  never  lose — no  horse- 
woman does)  throbs  up  through  your  veins  and 
beats  its  warm  vitality  into  your  eyes,  your 
cheeks,  your  heart.  On,  on — what  care  you  for 
distance,  time,  wind  or  weather?  Why,  the 
world  is  yours  the  instant  you  mount,  and  you 
would  not  exchange  this  gallop  with  "Billy" 
and  the  dogs  for  all  the  pleasures  put  together 
that  you  have  ever  experienced. 

It  is  Indian  summer,  warm,  purple,  fragrant, 
and  the  dogs  soon  leave  you  and  give  chase  to 
chipmunks,  squirrels  and  the  late  woodbird. 
The  hedges  of  coral-colored  barberries,  the 
clusters  of  orange  bittersweet,  the  brown  stub- 
ble fields  are  all  doing  their  best  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  long-dead  leaves  that  crimsoned 
and  fell  a  month  ago,  and  by  and  by  when 
the  afternoon  grows  late  and  "  Billy"  begins 
to  show  signs  of  hunger  and  affects  fatigue, 
you  wheel  down  a  side  lane,  whistle  for  the 
dogs  and  gallop  off  the  short  cut  home.  James 
is  at  the  steps  as  you  canter  up  the  avenue  pre- 
ceded by  the  dusty,  thirsty,  red-mouthed  dogs, 
who  yelp  and  jump,  licking  at  your  hands  and 
"  Billy's"  nose. 

"Glad  to  see  you  looking  better,  miss!"  ven- 
tures James,  and  at  his  words  you  immediately 
become  conscious  of  possessing  a  ravenous 
appetite.  With  a  farewell  caress  to  "Billy," 
and  "  Good  boys  !  good  boys  !"  to  the  dogs,  you 
run  breathlessly  up  the  steps,  the  uppermost 
thought  in  your  mind  being  a  desire  that  din- 
ner will  be  served  to-night  on  time. 

Dame  Fashion  seldom  considers  the  comfort 
of  womankind,  but  to  her  credit  be  it  said  that 
when  the  willful  old  lady  devised  the  present 
short  habit,  suit  trousers  and  nobby  boots,  she 
proved  herself  to  be  the  friend,  fellow  and 
colleague  of  that  uncrowned  queen,  that  most 
bewitching  and  imperial  woman — the  eques- 
trienne. E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


A  DECIDED  success  has  been  achieved  at  Proc- 
tor's Theater  in  the  production  of  "  Ye  Earlie 
Trouble,"  a  romantic  comedy  by  Henry  Guy 
Carleton.  The  time  of  the  play  is  the  latter 
part  of  the  American  Revolutionary  period  and 
the  scenes  are  laid  in  Bowling  Green  and  at 
Trenton.  The  plot  is  developed  from  the  patri- 
otic efforts  of  the  colonists  to  aid  Washington 
and  his  men,  and  the  pulling  down  of  King 
George's  statue  and  the  surprise  of  the  British 
at  Trenton  furnish  eft'ective  climaxes.  The 
author  diverges  somewhat  from  the  lines  of 
history,  and  the  story  is  slightly  confused  by 
unnecessary  dialogue,  yet  dramatic  action  is 
not  lacking  nor  does  interest  wane  at  any  time 
during  the  four  acts.  The  picturesque  mate- 
rial furnished  from  the  revolutionary  period  has 
been  well  utilized,  not  only  in  the  play  itself, 
but  also  in  the  charming  scenery,  quaint  and 
gorgeous  costumes  and  artistic  stage  settings. 
The  cast  is  a  remarkably  strong  one.  Mr.  R. 
T.  [McClannin  has  a  burdensome  part  in  Gen- 
eral Hoive,  which  he  carries  with  success.  The 
chief  honors  are  awarded  to  Miss  Jane  Stuart 
as  Charity  Van  Twzller  and  Mr.  Harry  Wood- 
ruff as  Anthony  Buck.  Their  acting  shows  a 
right  conception  of  the  characters. 

A  LEADING  feature  of  the  present  theatrical 
season  is  the  revival  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry 
VIII."  by  Modjeska,  at  the  Garden  Theater. 
This  play  has  been  produced  this  year  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  Lj^ceum,  by  Henry  Irving  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  but  has  not  been  seen  in  this  country 
since  1S74.  In  the  character  of  Katharine  ofAr- 
agoft,  Modjeska  manifests,  with  even  greater 
force  than  ever,  that  intellectuality  and  power 
of  conception  which  have  characterized  her 
successful  career  on  the  stage.  Her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  role  is  singularly  feminine,  and  in 
this  respect  she  departs  from  traditional  con- 
ceptions. Beneath  the  dignity,  haughtiness  and 
majesty  of  the  queen  is  portrayed  the  modest 
woman,  suffering  in  her  love  and  passionate  in 
her  woe.  Her  lines  are  delivered  easily  and 
with  impressive  fervor,  yet  with  less  vehemence 
in  the  passionate  parts  than  is  usually  accorded, 
to  this  role.  The  company  is  a  strong  one, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  minor  actors. 
Mr.  Otis  Skinner  is  admirable  as  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Lane  performs  the  part 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  considerable  force, 
not,  however,  without  a  tendency  to  overdo  the 
part.  The  Anne  Boleyn  of  Mrs.  Beaumont 
Smith  is  effective  in  simplicity  and  earnestness. 

"  The  Masked  Ball  "  at  Palmer's  Theater 
undoubtedly  has  merits  that  elevate  it  above 
the  ordinary  farce  comedy,  but  its  brilliant  suc- 
cess is  solely  attributable  to  the  clever  acting 
of  Mr.  John  Drew,  who  has  done  such  excellent 
work  for  many  years  as  leading  man  in 
Augustin  Daly's  company.  This  first  appear- 
ance of  Drew  as  a  star  has  created  no  little  stir 
in  the  theatrical  world,  and  the  decided  success 
made  by  him  in  this  piece  entitles  him  to  con- 
tinued popularity.  In  "The  Masked  Ball "  Mr. 
Drew  takes  the  part  of  Dr.  Paul  Blondet,  who, 
being  commissioned  by  an  old  friend,  Martinet, 
to   find  out  all   about  a  beautiful  young  girl, 


Suzanne,  is  false  to  his  principal  and  weds  the 
girl.  The  subsequent  devices  to  conceal  this 
perfidy  from  Martinot  afford  material  for  amus- 
ing situations,  and  the  clever  acting  of  Drew  in 
the  assumption  of  injured  innocence  is  the  best 
feature  of  the  play. 

An  admirable  presentation  of  "  The  Black 
Crook  "  at  the  Academy  of  Music  continues  to 
delight  large  audiences  with  marvelous  spectac- 
ular effects  and  gorgeous  tableaux.  Never 
before  has  it  been  put  on  the  stage  with  such 
perfection  in  costumes,  scenery  and  attractive 
divertissement.  The  most  pleasing  scenes  are 
those  of  the  ' '  Stalacta  Grotto  "  and  the  illuminat- 
ed terrace  of  the  Castle  of  Wolfenstein.  The  best 
testimony  of  the  merits  of  "  The  Black  Crook  " 
is  to  be  found  in  its  long  and  successful  run. 

The  season  at  Daly's  has  opened  successfully 
with  "  Little  Miss  Million,"  an  adaptation  from 
"The  Second  Face"  of  Oscar  Blumenthal. 
The  play  is  by  no  means  a  masterpiece,  nor  is 
it  strong  in  action  or  situation,  yet  it  possesses 
artistic  qualities  that  distinguish  it  from  the 
ordinary  light  comedy.  The  principal  character 
is  Beverly  Primrose,  a  widower,  who,  after 
staving  oft  his  many  debts,  finds  himself  driven 
to  the  wall,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  rich  elder 
brother,  from  whom  he  expected  to  derive  some 
financial  benefit,  dies  and  leaves  his  entire 
fortune  to  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  married 
almost  on  his  death-bed.  Beverly  is  led  to 
suppose  his  sister-in-law  an  unprincipled 
adventuress,  and  when  a  share  of  the  fortune  is 
offered  to  him  he  refuses  it,  suspecting  a  trap. 
The  return,  however,  of  his  grown-up  daughter 
from  Vassar,  whose  welfare  he  had  overlooked, 
induces  him  to  reconsider  the  offer.  It  turns 
out  that  the  two  girls  are  old  friends,  and  the 
widower  soon  finds  his  sister-in-law  sufficiently 
attractive  to  receive  a  proposal  from  him.  He 
is  amazed  at  learning  that  her  heart  is  already 
pledged  to  the  very  lawyer  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  sue  her.  By  the  intervention  of 
Rena,  the  daughter,  prejudices  are  removed 
and  all  ends  blissfully.  The  play  is  a  trifle 
long,  but  the  acting  throughout  is  excellent. 
Miss  Rehan  portrays  the  character  of  the  way- 
ward, willful,  good-natured  schoolgirl  in  her 
own  charming  way.  The  part  is  admirably 
suited  to  her ;  indeed  she  is  unrivaled  in  this 
particular  line.  Mr.  James  Lewis  is  the  cynical, 
light-hearted  widower,  while  the  part  of  the 
widow  is  performed  with  artistic  delicacy  by 
Miss  Adelaide  Prince. 

The  long  and  successful  run  that  "Puritania" 
had  in  Boston  is  likely  to  be  repeated,  if  not 
exceeded,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  where 
this  bright  operetta  is  nightly  attracting  large 
audiences.  The  comeliness  of  Miss  Pauline  Hall 
and  of  other  fair  members  of  her  company  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  this  piece, 
for  there  is  little  to  admire  in  the  libretto,  and 
the  music  has  no  special  character,  although 
some  of  the  airs  are  bright  and  catching.  The 
chorus  is  excellent,  and  the  beautiful  scenery, 
costumes  and  stage  settings  render  the  en- 
semble most  effective. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  T.  N.,  Troy.  N.  ]'.— Your  best  plan  will 
be  to  call  at  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  139  and 
140  Fleet  street,  London.  There  you  will  find  all 
the  information  5'ou  can  possibly  require  relat- 
ing either  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  Europe. 

W.  K.  M.,  Tacoma.— Mr.  C.  F.  Sweeney, 
whose  postal  address  is  Cables  Submarinos, 
Havana,  Cuba,  will  give  you  anj^  information 
regarding  Cycling  in  that  country. 

G.  H.  P.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.— Write  to  the 
passenger  agents  of  the  Vermont  Central  and 
N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.'s.  Their  publications  will 
give  you  all  the  information  you  want  on  the 
districts  you  mention  as  being  desirous  of 
visiting. 

N.  O.  P.,  St  John,  N.  B.,  Canada.— The 
dimensions  of  the  Dilemina  do  not  appear  in 
any  club  book.  They  have  been  kept  secret  by 
the  Herreshoffs  to  guard  against  plagiarism. 
She  is  certainly  eligible  to  race. 

A.  B.  S.,  Homersville,  N.  Y. — You  may  en- 
list as  a  sailor  in  the  navy  at  the  navy  yard  in 
Brooklyn.  If  you  hope  to  become  an  officer, 
you  must  get  an  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  either  from  the  President  or  from 
your  Congressman  ;  you  must  be  appointed 
either  as  principal  or  alternate,  and  must  be 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  By 
writing  to  your  Congressman  you  may  learn  in 
time  if  the  Congressman  is  to  have  an  appoint- 
ment at  his  disposal.  Probably,  however,  no 
appointments  will  be  made  until  March  next, 
when  the  official  list  of  vacancies  will  be  made 
public. 

J.  M.  G.  Watt,  Louisa,  Ky. — In  lawn  ten- 
nis, a  player,  in  returning  a  ball,  may  stand 
with  one  or  both  feet  outside  of  court. 

E.  B.  C.,  Jr.,  Drzftoft,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. — 
The  rule  regarding  foot  faults  is  as  follows  : 
"  The  server  shall  stand  with  one  foot  on  the 
ground  immediately  behind  the  base  line  ;  the 
other  foot  may  be  anj^where,  except  touching 
the  base  line  or  on  the  ground  within  the 
court." 

No  restriction  is  made  as  to  the  weight  of 
rackets.  They  usually  weigh  from  13^  oz.  to 
14/^  oz. 

F.  E.  Magee,  20  Mo7itgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. — The  problem  is  solved  by 
arithmetic  thus  :  If  in  consequence  of  his  han- 
dicap he  ran  94  yards  in  lol  seconds,  one  yard 
was  run  in  .108  second,  and  the  six  yards  would 
have  been  accomplished  in  .648  second,  or 
approximately  f  second,  so  that  his  time  for 
100  yards  would  have  been  io|  seconds. 

A.  E.  R.,  Wisconsin  street,  Milivatikee. — 
Breeding  is  viewed  in  three  lights  by  three 
distinct  classes.  First,  the  scientist,  who,  for 
science  sake  alone,  is  interested  in  the  capabil- 
ity of  wonderful  and  rapid  changes  in  species 
by  careful  selection,  as  an  evidence  of  the  great 
law  of  development ;  then  there  is  the  class 
which  finds  amusement  and  pastime  in  the 
breeding  of  these  peculiar  varieties  ;  and,  third- 
ly, those  devoted  to  the  development  of  useful 
qualities. 


Inquirer. — You  will  find  the  records  you  want 
in  our  Cycling  department  this  month.  As  to 
your  further  question,  "Why  cannot  an  ama- 
teur cyclist  sell  his  prizes?  "we  would  reply: 
An  amateur  can  sell  his  prizes,  but  by  so  doing 
he  becomes  liable  to  suspension  and  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  amateur  ranks  forever.  The 
reason  is  that  a  man  who  rides  for  money  or 
prizes  he  turns  into  money  is  in  spirit  and  action 
a  professional,  for  a  professional  rides  for  the 
pelf  and  not  for  glory  ;  hence  the  amateur's  rule 
prohibits  cyclists  from  competing  for  money 
prizes  or  turning  their  prizes  into  money. 

A.  C.  S.  Nightingale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
The  ability  to  return  home  has  been  bred  into 
the  birds  to  such  an  extent  that  a  flight  of  five 
hundred  miles  in  a  day  is  not  uncommon. 

The  birds  of  the  dove  tribe  are  naturally  rapid 
flyers,  being  used  to  long  migrations. 

They  approach,  perhaps  as  near  as  any  bird, 
a  perfect  type  of  flyer,  being  the  shape  of  two 
cones  placed  base  to  base,  with  small  feet  and 
little  neck. 

Nowhere  in  nature  have  stranger  or  more  in- 
teresting results  been  so  quickly  produced  as  in 
the  breeding  of  pigeons.  In  many  instances  the 
bird  has  been  changed  from  a  graceful  shape 
to  an  unshapely  form — molded  only  to  suit  the 
breeder's  fancy,  or  for  utility,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  homing  pigeon. 

Bicarbofiate,  Colutnbia  A.  C,  N.  V. — 
There  are  many  ways  of  improving  the  cloud 
effects  in  landscape  photography,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  is,  fortunately,  the  most  simple, 
and  therefore  to  be  recommended.  It  is  by 
double  printing  and  is  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log.  The  first  essential  is  a  cloud  negative  ; 
many  of  them  you  may  buy,  but  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  making  them.  Never  let  a  chance 
of  making  one  slip.  Dark,  well-lighted  clouds, 
and  not  too  large,  are  best,  and  no  matter  how 
dark  they  look,  you  can  print  them  as  light  as 
you  like.  Have  on  hand  a  large  number,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  select  one  just  suitable  to  any 
negative — suitable  meaning  that  it  must  be 
lighted  from  the  same  direction  as  the  land- 
scape —  with  the  darkest  parts  over  the  deepest 
shadows. 

If  the  sky  be  opaque,  or  nearly  so,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  print  the  landscape  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  ;  remove  the  negative  and  put  the 
cloud  one  in  its  place  ;  then,  with  a  piece  of 
cardboard  in  hand,  expose  to  sunlight,  covering 
the  printed  part  with  the  cardboard,  kept  mov- 
ing up  and  down  from  zenith  to  horizon,  always 
taking  care  not  to  print  too  deep. 

B.  N.  P,  Shipple,  Bka,  A.  T.— The  run- 
ning long  jump  of  C.  S.  Reber,  Detroit,  Mich., 
July  4,  1S91,  23  feet  6^2  inches,  and  the  stand- 
ing long  jump  of  M.  W.  Ford,  New  York, 
April  23,  1885,  10  feet  93^  inches,  are  records. 
The  mile  bicycle  record  is  just  now  changing 
so  rapidly  from  day  to  day  that  it  is  almost  use- 
less to  mention  any  but  Windle's,  2m.  4  3-5S., 
on  September  30th,  may  be  sufficient  for  your 
purpose. 
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Ode  to  Columbus — The  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica.—  Town  Topics. 

The  harp  that  once  through  Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom- 
De-Ay's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Must  soon  hang  silent  on  the  walls, 

Or  we  will  all  be  dead. — Puck. 

A   REFORMER. 

Said  a  Pine  street  la-wj^er  to  his  young  clerk  : 
' '  Why  wasn't  you  at  the  office  earlier  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I'm  a  reformer.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  not  the 
man  the  office." — Texas  Sif tings. 

Employer  :  "  Mr.  Redink,  you  got  off  yester- 
day afternoon  under  the  plea  of  being  sick.  I 
saw  you  afterward  going  to  the  races  and  you 
didn't  appear  to  be  at  all  sick." 

Employee  :  "  You  ought  to  have  seen  me  after 
the  second  race.  I  was  sick  enough  then." — 
Puck. 

Guest:  "Be  careful,  waiter.  If  you  spill 
that  soup  on  my  suit  you'll  have  to  pay  for  it," 

Waiter:  "Why,  haven't  you  paid  for  it 
yet  ?  " —  Towfi   Topics. 

Playwright:  "In  this  scene  the  starving 
baby  is  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  blood- 
thirsty villain." 

Manager  (doubtfully):  "But  where  can  we 
get  a  baby  to  impersonate  the  part  ?  " 

Playwright  (eagerly') :  ' '  You  can  have  mine. " 
— Life. 

A  good  deal  is  heard  from  time  to  time  about 
our  "strained  foreign  relations,"  and  yet  the 
number  and  qualities  of  emigrants  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  very 
large  holes  in  the  strainer. —  Kate  Field's 
Washington. 


Miss  Fussanfeather  :  "  My  banjo  is  company 
enough  for  ine." 

Mr.  Goode  :  "I  see  you  like  to  pick  your 
company." —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

One  thing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Nancy 
Hanks — if  she  is  fast,  she  doesn't  appear  on 
the  street  with  her  brother's  suspenders  on. — 
Yonkers  Statesfnan. 

Customer:  "You  may  bring  me  a  piece  of 
pie  and  a  bottle  of  beer." 

Waiter  :  "  Yes,  sir — er — I — I  suppose  most 
of  the  World's  Fair  buildings  are  up  by  this 
time,  ain't  they?" — Puck. 

Mr.  Vonderkase  :  "Vy  you  gall  me  a  for- 
eigner, eh?  I  no  more  foreigner  dan  y  our  self  s." 

Mr.  McCork  :  "  Hear  th'  shpalpeen  !  Any 
one  moight  think  he'd  been  born  in  Oirland." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Doctors  say  that  drinking  large  quantities 
of  water  will  produce  fat.  To  show  its  absurd- 
ity look  at  a  fish.  It  lives  in  water,  yet  why  is 
it  so  bony  ? —  Texas  Sifti7igs. 

"  How  do  you  like  it  in  the  West?  " 
"  Not  very  well.     It  took  too  much  attention 
to  find  out  just  when  to  throw  up  your  hands 
and  when  to  lay  down  your  hands." — Puck. 

An  Oklahoma  farmer  says  he  has  taught 
ducks  to  live  in  hot  water  and  lay  boiled  eggs, 
because  his  wife  is  a  politician  and  can't  find 
time  to  get  him  a  simple  breakfast.  It  is  in 
such  emergencies  that  men  learn  of  their  power 
over  the  lower  animals. — Buffalo  Inquirer. 

Back  to  our  childhood's  halcyon  time 

Regretful  memory  strays, 
Though  spanked  for  many  a  trivial  crime 

They  were  our  palmy  days. — Puck. 
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PLEASURE   TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS. 


Along  twelve  hundred  miles  of  coast-line, 
laved  by  the  gentle  Pacific  and  tempered  by 
the  balmy  waters  of  the  Japanese  stream,  Cali- 
fornia spreads  a  succession  of  beaches  tin- 
equaled  in  the  world  as  winter  resorts.  Un- 
spotted skies  of  blue,  rivaling  the  Adriatic, 
cover  the  verdant  fields,  light  up  the  recesses  of 
its  cj'press  woods,  and  frame  a  landscape  white 
with  the  petals  of  a  million  blooms. 

All  that  charms  the  eye  of  the  artist,  soothes 
the  convalescent  or  invigorates  the  frame  of 
the  sturdy  hunter,  are  to  be  found  in  this  land 
of  cozy  valleys,  broad  plateaus,  and  snow-clad 
mountains. 

Nor  are  the  creature  comforts  lacking  :  in- 
deed, where  shall  we  turn  for  a  rival,  say  noth- 
ing of  an  equal,  to  the  world-famed  hotels  lo- 
cated in  the  various  resorts  of  the  Pacific  Slope  ? 
Where  is  there  another  Hotel  del  Monte  ?  a 
veritable  caravansary  for  fairy  land,  nature 
having  lent  its  ready  aid  to  art  so  that  all  the 
embellishments  which  skill  and  care  can  add  to 
nature's  beauties  have  been  lavished  with  a 
princely  hand. 

Life  in  such  a  paradise,  whilst  in  the  rude 
north  the  wintry  winds  do  blow,  has  not  only 
cham  s  but  solid  comforts  to  be  tasted  but  once 
and  one  would  need  be  more  than  human  to 
resist.  An  ever-increasing  army  of  youth, 
beauty  and  fashion  throng  its  courts,  linger  in 
its  unique  gardens  or  make  it  the  headquarters 
of  their  tennis  matches,  hunting,  yachting,  fish- 
ing and  shooting  excursions.  Bulwer  Lytton 
must  have  seen  an  imaginative  Del  Monte  when 
he  word-painted  the  poetic  colors  of  Claud  Mel- 
notte. 

From  all  Eastern  cities  to  popular  points  in 
California  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  offers  a 
choice  of  three  delightful  routes — the  "  Sunset 
Route,"  via  New  Orleans  ;  the  "Shasta  Route," 
via  Portland,  and  the  "  Ogden  Route."  Luxu- 
riously appointed  and  thoroughly  comfortable 
through  trains  run  over  each  of  these  lines. 

Safety,  speed,  luxurious  comfort  and  an  un- 
rivaled train  service  are  the  results  of  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  & 
Hudson  River  R.  R.  It  affords  fast  direct 
routes  between  the  most  important  commercial 
centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  only 
trunk  line  entering  New  York  city.  All  trains 
arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Grand  Central 
station,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  J.  Perry  Worden,  who  was  dispatched 
by  Outing  to  wheel  through  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  last  summer,  and  make  a 
record  for  economical  touring,  has  returned 
sunburned,  healthy  and  delighted  with  his 
trip.  He  also  made  the  record.  He  wheeled 
abroad  for  nine  weeks,  and  his  total  expendi- 
ture was  exactly  ninety-five  dollars  I  Mr. 
Worden  cooked  his  own  meals  and  lodged 
generally  with  farmers  along  his  route.  He 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  bore  away 
a  handsome  drinking-glass  as  a  memento  of 
the  meeting  with  the  Grand  Old  Tree-cutter. 
Mr.  Worden  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  '95, 
Columbia  College,  and  also  of  the  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club.  During  his  unique  pilgrimage 
of  poverty  he  rode  a  pneumatic  safety. 

The  servant  question  is  the  perplexing  topic 
of  our  day.     In  the  cities  it  has  become  so  diffi- 


cult to  conduct  what  the  French  people  wisely 
call  the  menage  as  to  cause  many  families 
now  to  make  their  homes  within  the  walls  of  a 
hotel.  In  Boston  there  are  a  number  of  excel- 
lent family  hotels.  In  New  York  the  same 
kind  of  a  hostlery  has  come  into  vogue  within 
the  last  decade.  None  of  these  enjoy  greater 
popularity  than  the  Cambridge,  on  Fifth  avenue 
and  Thirty-third  street,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently styled  "the  American's  ideal  home." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reich  have  so  admirably  conduct- 
ed this  elegant  family  hotel  as  to  make  of  the 
Cambridge  the  rendezvous  of  a  few  of  the  most 
select  American  families.  After  Mr.  Astor 
married  Miss  Willett,  of  Philadelphia,  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  the  Cambridge.  The  Rhine- 
landers  also  have  resided  at  the  Cambridge. 
Another  choice  apartment  house  has  recently 
opened  its  doors  uptown,  right  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Boulevard  and  Seventy-first  street, 
the  Sherman  Square  Hotel,  so  named  after  the 
square  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Wilson,  for  so  many  years 
the  host  of  the  Cordova,  at  St.  Augustine,  and 
ere  that  of  the  Langham,  on  Fifth  avenue  in 
New  York.  The  new  house  is  already  more 
than  half  rented,  and  among  those  who  will 
make  their  home  in  the  Sherman  Square  Hotel 
are  many  families  as  distinguished  as  those  at 
the  Cambridge. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing- 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P. 
S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent  C,  B.  &  Q. 
R,  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  "  Manitou  Ginger  Champagne"  and 
"  Manitou  Table  Water,"  bottled  by  the  Mani- 
tou Mineral  Water  Company,  of  Manitou,  Colo- 
rado, will  commend  themselves  after  a  first 
trial.  The  "Champagne"  is  a  non-alcoholic, 
strictly  temperance  summer  beverage,  prepared 
after  a  special  formula  from  Manitou  Springs 
water  and  pure  ginger.  The  "Table Water" 
is  pure  and  fresh  from  the  Springs,  and  pos- 
sesses beneficial  properties  for  stomach,  liver 
and  kidney  troubles,  and  is  also  perfect  for  di- 
luting wines  and  liquors.  Both  these  brands 
are  unexcelled  for  family,  club  and  restaurant 
use. 

A  LARGE  handsome  map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use,  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  Route.  Copies  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents 
in  postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger 
Agent  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  superbly  equipped  palace  steamships  of 
the  Providence  Steamship  Company  afford 
delightful  means  of  travel  between  New  York, 
Boston,  Worcester  and  New  England  points. 
The  favorite  crafts,  Maine  and  New  Hainp- 
shi7-e,  of  the  Stonington  line,  leave  daily, 
Sunday  excepted,  at  5:30  p.  m.,  from  New 
Pier  36,  North  River.  These  queens  of  the 
Sound  cover  the  inside  route.  Through  tickets 
can  be  obtained  at  principal  offices  of  all  rail- 
roads. 

"  Light,  fast,  strong,  strictly  high-grade,  and 
unexcelled  in  material  and  workmanship,"  is 
what  the  Eagle  Bicycle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Torrington,  Conn.,  claims  for  its  ma- 
chine, and  the  claim  is  strongly  indorsed  by 
wheelmen  the  country  through. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  SPORT. 


When  we  consider  how  complicated  in  struc- 
ture and  function  that  vital  organ  the  human 
skin  is,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  mate- 
rial of  the  garment  worn  next  to  it  should  be 
determined  scientitically  with  strict  regard  to 
hygienic  principles.  The  skin  is  a  breathing, 
digesting,  absorbing,  excreting  and  heat-regu- 
lating organ.  Any  interference  with  any  of 
these  functions  means  disturbance  in  the  gen- 
eral system  and  a  con-esponding  impairment 
of  health.  The  clothing — underclothing  espe- 
cially— should  be  such  as  not  to  impede  any,  but 
to  co-operate  with  all  of  these  vital  processes. 
Pure  wool,  scientists  claim,  is  the  most  suitable 
material  for  this  purpose.  Ex-Surgeon  General, 
Dr.  ^Ym.  A.  Hammond,  of  Washington,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Shoemaker,  the  author  of  "  Heredi- 
tary Health  and  Personal  Beauty,"  are  ex- 
plicit on  this  question.  And  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
the  Bengal  Army,  is  most  emphatic  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  all-wool  clothing  for  the  soldier,  and 
expressly  says  :  ' '  When  I  use  the  word  '  flannel ' 
or  '  woolen  '  I  would  be  always  understood  to 
urge  that  best  form  of  all — Jaeger's  sanitary 
clothing."  This  is  a  matter  of  special  interest 
to  outing  parties  and  to  athletes  generally;  and 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing  the  readers  of  Outing 
a  worthy  ser\'ice  in  calling  their  attention  to 
this  subject  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Anglers,  like  other  sensible  folk,  can  appre- 
ciate real  good  things  when  they  see  them,  and 
among  the  reel  good  things  they  appreciate  in 
a  most  substantial  fashion  are  the  celebrated 
Hendrj-x  aluminum,  raised-pillar,  single-action 
and  multiph-ing  reels.  Perfectly  constructed 
and  beautifully  finished  in  everj^  part,  these 
reels  work  as  truly  as  watches,  and  being  made 
of  aluminum,  combine  strength,  lightness  and 
neat  appearance.  The  single-action  loo-yard 
reel  weighs  but  three  and  one-quarter  ounces, 
and  the  multiplier  of  same  capacity  weighs  an 
ounce  and  one-quarter  more.  In  action  they 
are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  when  in  posi- 
tion on  the  finest  rods,  the  most  critical  eye  may 
look  for  defects  in  vain. 

Among  the  claimants  for  popular  favor  for 
strength,  beauty  and  merit  are  "The  Liberty  " 
cycles  of  Wilson,  Myers  &  Co.,  of  Liberty 
street.  New  York,  whose  salesrooms,  1786 
Broadway,  are  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the 
knights  of  the  wheel,  who  prove  their  merits 
on  the  boulevards  and  in  the  adjacent  park, 
as  well  as  in  journeys  farther  afield. 

Xothing  could  be  more  delicate  in  subtile 
sweetness,  nor  better  suited  to  the  dainty 
boudoir,  than  the  Crown  Perfumery  Company's 
now  famous  "Crab-apple  Blossoms,"  and  o'er- 
taxed  humanity,  sweltering  in  August's  heat, 
will  find  in  the  company's  "  Lavender  Salts  "  an 
invigorating  smelling  salts,  free  from  pungency, 
and  also  a  most  agreeable  deodorizer  for  any 
room. 

For  comfort,  combined  with  stylish  cut  and 
correct  fit,  no  goods  in  the  market  surpass  the 
' '  Star  Neglige  Shirts,"  manufactured  by  Hutch- 
inson, Pierce  &  Co.  Leading  dealers  through- 
out the  United  States  can  furnish  them  in  vari- 
ous materials  suited  for  outing  and  holiday 
wear. 

The  convenience  of  the  public  being  able  to 


shop  at  an  viptown  establishment,  doubtless,  in 
a  measure,  accounts  for  the  steady  increase  of 
business  at  the  sporting-goods  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Hurlbert  Bros.  &  Co. ,  26  West  Twenty- 
third  street,  New  York;  but,  after  all,  the 
completeness  of  their  stock  and  the  thorough 
excellence  of  all  goods  sold  is  the  real  secret  of 
this  enterprising  firm's  success. 

Among  really  good  wheels  may  be  numbered 
the  "Remington,"  which  certainly  embodies 
several  valuable  features.  The  specialties  of 
this  machine  are  the  mode  of  brake-construction, 
the  method  of  affixing  cranks,  the  spoke  nipple 
and  chain  adjustment,  and  a  case-hardened, 
self -lubricating  chain.  The  purchaser  of  a  "Rem- 
ington "  should  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from 
his  investment.  Catalogues  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  office  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Co.,  315  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  gallant  little  launch  which  Messrs.  Clay 
&  Torbensen  built  for  Thomas  Stevens,  for  his 
cruise  from  the  Baltic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea, 
proved  her  seaworthiness  in  many  a  hard  tus- 
sle ;  in  none  did  she  come  out  more  victorious 
than  in  the  passage  of  "  The  Iron  Gates."  The 
buoyancy  oi  Jtilia  amidst  the  world  of  swirling 
waters  entitles  her  class  to  be  considered  the 
typical  craft  for  river  travel.  Whatever  vari- 
eties of  obstacle  and  difficulties  are  liable  to 
occur,  the  Julia  met  and  gallantly  overcame. 

At  home,  at  the  sewing-machine  or  typewriter, 
or  afield  with  cycle  or  gun,  how  many  have 
hitherto  suffered  from  the  annoyances  coinci- 
dent to  using  lubricating  oil !  Many  a  choice 
garment  has  been  hopelessly  ruined  and  many 
a  journey's  joy  marred  by  it.  The  Metal  Turn- 
ing Co. ,  of  N.  H. ,  have  conferred  a  boon  by  their 
magic  oiler.  It  is  clean  enough  to  carry  in  the 
pocket,  gives  only  one  drop  when  one  only  is 
wanted,  and  more  only  when  required. 

The  stock  of  anglers'  standard  supplies  and 
novelties  carried  by  the  old-established  firm  of 
Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall,  of  374  Washington 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  ranks  with  the  best-se- 
lected and  most  complete  of  any  on  this  conti- 
nent. Sportsmen  of  the  Eastern  territory  and 
along  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road 
can  outfit  completely  with  angling  implements 
of  every  description  by  visiting  this  establish- 
ment. 

The  finest  specifics  ever  produced  come  di- 
rect from  Nature's  grand  old  laboratory  ;  and, 
among  natural  mineral  waters,  the  famous 
"  Kissingen,"  of  the  Saratoga  Kissingen  Spring 
Company,  deservedly  ranks  very  high.  A  sup- 
ply of  this  valuable  water  and  of  the  Saratoga 
Kissingen  ginger  ale  should  be  in  every  well- 
stocked  cellar. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  bicycle 
is  that  it  costs  nothing  to  house  or  feed  it  and 
enables  its  owner  to  move  rapidly,  comfortably 
and  cheaply  from  point  to  point.  Just  how 
cheaply  one  may  travel  awheel  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  proving,  as  Outing  has  sent  a  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  J.  Perry  Worden,  of  Columbia 
College,  to  wheel  through  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  and  make  a  record  for  in- 
expensive touring.  Mr.  Worden's  pen,  pencil 
and  camera  will  enlighten  Outing's  readers 
concerning  what  he  did  and  what  he  saw. 
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"The  Foot-Path  Way,"  by  Bradford  Tor- 
rey,  is  a  series  of  bright  sketches  portraying 
many  of  the  delightful  phases  of  nature.  Much 
is  contained  in  this  book  to  delight  the  natural 
scientist  and  to  instruct  and  charm  the  general 
reader.  Amid  the  flowers  and  trees  the  author 
leads  us  into  close  communion  with  the  rarest 
and  sweetest  choristers  of  Nature.  [Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass.]. 

"The  Wee  Widow's  Cruise  in  Quiet 
Waters,"  by  "  An  Idle  Exile,"  is  a  charming 
yachting  novelette  whose  pages  are  as  light  as 
the  snowy  wave  caps  and  as  refreshing  as  the 
ocean  breeze.  The  "Quiet  Waters"  do  not 
run  deep,  but  tte  author  has  cleverly  inter- 
woven descriptions  of  many  English  landmarks 
with  the  rather  wild  adventure  of  two  bright, 
healthy  yachtswomen,  and  to  the  picture  has 
added  a  delicate  touch  of  romance.  [Cassell 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York]. 

"Spalding's  Official  Football  Guide," 
revised  for  the  season  of  1892-3,  by  Walter 
Camp,  is  the  authorized  and  adopted  edition  of 
the  rules  and  constitution  of  the  American 
Intercollegiate  Association.  Numerous  illus- 
trations from  full  length  photographs  of  the 
leading  players  embellish  the  pages  of  the 
Guide,  and  its  value  is  materially  enhanced  by 
Mr.  Camp's  introductory  chapter  for  beginners, 
which  is  alike  instructive  to  tyro,  player,  and  the 
uninitiated  spectator.  [A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 
New  York]. 

"The  Naulahka,  a  Story  of  West  and 
East,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Bales- 
tier,  is  a  piece  of  fiction  worked  out  in  both 
hemispheres,  the  plot  in  one  and  the  interest- 
ing features  of  the  story  in  the  other.  Human 
nature  is  not  in  sympathy  with  a  young  lady 
who  leaves  home  and  admirers  for  duties  in  an 
East  Indian  mission,  but  less  natural  are  the 
means  adopted  by  the  author  to  exile  the  hero 
to  the  same  locality.  He  is  ambitious  to  carry 
out  a  railroad  scheme  vastly  beneficial  to  his 
town,  and  to  accomplish  this  cap-feathering 
and  pocket-lining  scheme  the  influence  of  a 
railroad  president  is  needed.  The  president's 
wife  promises  aid  if  he  will  secure  for  her  a  cer- 
tain sacred  necklace,  then  in  India,  and  substi- 
tute her  neck  for  that  of  the  Indian  Idol.  In 
the  East  hero  and  heroine  meet,  and  after  some 
interesting  chapters  on  India  and  the  caprice  of 
a  maudlin  rajah  the  venture  is  unsuccessful  as 
to  necklace,  but  does  ultimately  lead  to  the 
union  of  the  adventurer  and  the  heroine.  The 
book  is  not  without  merits,  but  its  treatment  of 
American  people  politically  and  socially  is,  to 
say  the  least,  superficial  and  often  flippant. 
Dramatic  power  is  almost  wholly  absent,  as 
may  be  expected  from  so  wide  a  departure  from 
the  "  Unities."  [MacMillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  and 
London]. 


"  From  the  Throttle  to  the  President's 
Chair,"  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  that  class  of  literature  which 
appeals  to  the  juvenile  mind.  The  hero  stands 
forth  generously  endowed  by  the  author  with 
virtue  and  ability.  By  good  luck,  yclept  Provi- 
dence, he  withstands  the  attacks  of  the  influen- 
tial villain,  and  after  a  series  of  startling  inci- 
dents in  which  life  and  property  are  saved  b}- 
him,  with  the  extraneous  aid  of  Providence 
alone,  the  President's  chair  is  reached,  and  the 
hand  of  the  former  President's  daughter  gained. 
[Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York]. 

"The  Danube  from  the  Black  Forest  to 
THE  Black  Sea,"  by  F.  D.  Millet,  is  a  comple- 
ment, so  far  as  it  covers  the  same  ground,  to 
the  story  Thomas  Stevens  has  been  telling  in 
Outing  of  his  cruise  on  the  Julia  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  points  of  differ- 
ence are  mainly  that  Stevens  traveled  up  the 
Elbe  and  struck  the  Danube  at  Lenz,  whilst 
Mr.  Millet  began  his  journey  at  its  source. 
Each  description  helps  the  other,  and  readers 
of  contemporary  travel  get  the  advantage  of 
two  pairs  of  trained  eyes  and  two  artists  over  a 
route  replete  with  interest.  [Harper  Brothers, 
New  York]. 

"The  Official  Handbook  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,"  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  revised  bya 
special  committee  May  i,  1892,  contains  all  the 
laws,  rules  and  definitions  governing  the  vari- 
ous sports  of  which  the  A.  A.  U.  is  the  final 
arbitor  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  award- 
ed to  its  publishers  for  the  extreme  care  which 
they  have  bestowed  upon  the  indices  which 
enable  it  to  be  consulted  on  any  point  with 
rapidity  and  certainty.  [A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros.,  N.  Y.]. 

"Some  Children  of  Adam,"  by  R.  M.  Man- 
ley,  has  sensational  attributes  that  give  it  a 
degree  of  dramatic  force  in  spite  of  some 
absurdities  in  situations  and  the  weakness  of 
its  characters.  The  introduction  of  thieves, 
assassins  and  imbeciles  into  a  New  York  draw- 
ing-room taxes  the  most  elastic  credibility, 
but  much  more  so  does  the  placing  of  such 
characters  into  confidential  relations  with  sen- 
sible men  and  women.  This  seems  undesir- 
able even  for  the  sake  of  the  satire  in  which  the 
author  probably  indulges.  The  strongly  tempted 
heroine  is  by  far  the  best  character  that  the 
author  paints,  yet  with  so  hideous  a  background 
that  sympathy  rather  than  admiration  is  elicited. 
The  eccentric  uncle  is  intolerable,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  tedious  babble,  but  also  from  the 
inconsistent  relations  he  sustains  to  the  plot. 
[Worthington  Company,  New  York]. 

Books  received — "'Tween  Snow  and  Fire,"  a 
tale  of  the  last  Kaffir  War,  by  Bertram  Witford, 
(Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York) ; 
"  Strange  Tales  of  a  Nihilist,"  by  William  Le 
Queux,  (Cassell  Publishing  Co.,  New  York). 
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FOOTBALL. 

The  action  of  the  Yale  football  management 
in  separating  the  'varsity  from  the  college 
eleven  by  means  of  separate  training-tables 
three  weeks  before  the  great  games,  marks  an 
era  in  the  historj-  of  the  home  practice  of  the  Yale 
elevens.  It  has  commonly  been  taken  to  signi- 
fy that  the  pla^^ers  for  the  games  at  Springfield 
and  at  New  York  were  already  selected,  and 
that  from  the  date  of  separation  the  object 
would  be  not  to  sift  players,  but  to  drill  those 
selected  in  team  work.  This  object  is  certainly 
well  worth  while,  and  Yale's  example  might 
be  imitated  with  advantage  by  Harvard  and 
Princeton.  But  there  are  other  ends  gained  of 
scarcely  less  importance.  By  weeding  out  the 
less  prominent  players  the  intimacy  and  fellow- 
feeling  of  those  remaining  are  very  much  en- 
hanced, and  such  feeling  is,  of  course,  the  very 
basis  of  Yale's  success  in  team  work.  One  can 
scarcely  have  better  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  at  Yale  and  at  Harvard  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  photographs  of  the  rival 
teams  of  seasons  past.  The  Yale  men  stand  to- 
gether, leaning  upon  on«  another  like  the  fig- 
ures in  the  family  groups  of  a  country  photog- 
rapher. The  Harvard  men  are  bolt  upright, 
each  by  himself,  or,  at  most,  distantly  propped 
against  one  another's  knee.  But  the  really 
significant  advantage  of  separate  tables  is  of 
a  more  tangible  sort.  When  the  'varsity  and 
college  elevens  are  so  constantly  together  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  tricks  and  signals  of  the 
one  eleven  secret  from  the  other,  so  that  the 
practice  speedily  becomes  not  the  legitimate 
struggle  to  forestall  the  plays  of  the  opposing 
eleven,  which  alone  is  useful  as  practice,  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  anticipate  them  by  catch- 
ing the  signals.  Then,  too,  the  training-table 
is  the  best  place  for  discussing  old  stratagems 
and  inventing  new — which  can,  of  course,  best 
be  done  in  the  absence  of  the  college  eleven 
against  which  the}'  are  to  be  tested.  Without 
doubt,  the  thirteen  selected  men  at  the  New 
Haven  House,  formed  this  season  a  veritable  so- 
ciety for  the  advancement  of  the  science  and 
art  of  —  not  war,  but  football.  This  departure 
in  the  way  of  a  separate  training-table  is  ac- 
cordingly in  thorough  keeping  with  the  past 
policy  of  the  Yale  management,  insomuch  as  it 
emphasizes  the  superior  importance  of  early 
drill  in  team  work,  helps  to  produce  a  fellow- 


feeling  among  the  players,  and  especially  as  it 
contributes  to  the  development  of  secret  strata- 
gems. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  accuse  Har- 
vard of  a  lack  of  sportsmanship  and  courtesy 
in  her  relations  to  Princeton,  would  do  well  to 
study  carefully  the  statement  made  recently  by 
Professor  Ames,  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Com- 
mittee. Harvard's  attitude  is  there  shown  to 
be  thoroughly  fair  and  consistent.  In  reply  to 
Princeton's  request  for  a  definite  statement  in 
regard  to  football,  she  offers  terms  that  are  cer- 
tainly fair,  though,  as  they  stipulate  that  every 
other  game  should  be  played  in  Cambridge, 
they  are  not  what  Princeton  would  most  desire. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  a  sum- 
mary, and  refer  the  reader  to  the  Harvard 
Crimson  of  October  26th,  and  to  page  four  of  the 
New  York  Sim  of  October  27th.  In  order  to 
explain  the  estrangement  it  is  quite  beside  the 
mark  to  accuse  either  college  of  dislike  or  dis- 
trust of  the  other.  What  separates  the  two  is 
nothing  more  than  a  question  of  distance  in 
mere  miles  ;  and  as  this  can  scarcely  be  over- 
come, the  time  seems  not  far  off  when  the  old 
Yale-Harvard-Princeton  combination  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club  put  its  eleven  in  the  field  is  in  many  ways 
suggestive  of  the  new  athletic  spirit  of  the 
West.  At  a  time  when  the  club-house  was  far 
from  being  completed,  and  when  the  members 
had  never  met  for  other  than  executive  pur- 
poses, it  had  a  list  of  players  from  which  an 
eleven  could  have  been  selected  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  any  Eastern  eleven  that  has  ever  been 
in  the  field,  at  least  with  respect  to  individual 
excellence.  In  fact,  the  team  was  so  for  nidable 
with  names  of  old  Princeton,  Yale  and  L  rvard 
players,  that  Yale  canceled  its  date,  prel^/ring 
not  to  risk  its  novices  in  the  power  of  the 
veteran  rushers.  Although,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  very  small  number  of  the  men 
advertised  accompanied  the  eleven  on  its  trip, 
the  fact  was  clearly  shown  that  Eastern  football 
players,  as  well  as  other  Eastern  men  of  culture, 
are  strongly  represented  in  the  West,  and  that 
Chicago  will  presently  be  as  enthusiastic  over 
football  as  she  has  ever  been  over  Browning 
and  Ibsen.  In  fact,  the  athletic  spirit  through- 
out the  Northwest  is  hourly  becoming  stronger. 
The  Detroit  Athletic  Club  has  long  ranked 
among  the  first  in  the  country.  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  have  well-established  athletic 
leagues  and  clubs.  The  past  year  or  two 
have  witnessed  the  formation  in  Chicago  of 
mterscholastic  leagues,  and  the  Intercollegiate 
League  of  the  Northwest  has  for  several  years 
been  prominent.  Such  teams  as  those  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  and  the  universities 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  bid  fair  to  be  as 
familiar  in  football  gossip  as  Amherst,  Cor- 
nell and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and, 
considering  the  rapid  growth  in  the  West  of 
the  university  spirit,  the  question  is  certainly 
worth  discussing  whether  Yale,  Harvard  and 
Princeton  will  continue  for  many  decades  to  be 
the  only  athletic  stars  of  first  magnitude. 

All  who  are  disposed  to  lament  the  loss  to 
sportsmanship  which  results  from  the  rapid 
spread  of  secret  practice  in  football  will  find 
consolation  in  the  increasing  popularity  of 
interclass  championship  games.  These  games, 
were  instituted  at  Harvard,  by  Captain  Cum- 
nock, in  1889.      The   long-standing  custom  of 
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holding  Yale-Harvard  freshman  games  pro- 
duced, both  in  football  and  in  baseball,  a  lot 
of  athletes  but  little  inferior  to  'varsity  play- 
ers ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  class  champion- 
ships was  to  develop  such  of  these  as  are  capa- 
ble of  much  improvement,  into  material  for  the 
first  or  the  second  'varsity  eleven.  The  gain  in 
'varsity  material  has  been  by  no  means  slight, 
and  much  of  the  individual  excellence  of  the 
Harvard  players  is  due  to  the  class  teams.  At 
the  present  season,  however,  the  most  note- 
worthy fact  is  that,  while  the  'varsity  game  is 
being  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the 
openness  that,  we  think,  should  characterize 
true  sport,  and  removed  from  the  sphere  of  un- 
dergraduate life,  the  class  games  are  taking  its 
place,  so  that  the  loss  to  the  college  is  not  so 
considerable.  Jealousy  among  the  four  classes 
is  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  three 
games  of  an  interclass  series  afford  perhaps 
the  best  field  for  the  cultivation  of  the  love  of 
simple  sport,  both  in  players  and  in  spectators, 
that,  it  is  feared,  will  not  prosper  under  the 
present  bias  of  'varsity  football.  It  is  especially 
fortunate  that  in  Yale  and  Princeton  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  interclass  series  came  simulta- 
neously with  the  adoption  of  secret  practice. 

If  before  recording  the  results  of  the  great 
practice  games  of  this  month  we  could  know  the 
outcome  of  the  games  at  Springfield  and  at 
New  York,  we  should  be  able  to  point  out  the 
steady  progress  of  the  teams  to  victory  or  de- 
feat, just  as,  looking  back  to-day  over  the  games 
of  a  year  ago,  we  are  able  to  see  the  develop- 
ment of  the  machine-like  accuracy  of  the  Yale 
players  and  the  scattered  strength  of  those  of 
Harvard.  This  is  fortunately  not  possible,  and 
our  record  will  thus  be  a  truer  account  of  the 
impression  each  successive  game  made  on  the 
athletic  world,  which  is,  as  it  must  always  be, 
in  helpless  doubt  as  to  the  final  result  until  the 
great  games  have  been  played. 

OCTOBER    21. 

Prmceioji,  40;  New^  York  A.  C.,o.  At  New 
York. 

The  blocking  on  the  part  of  the  Princeton  line 
was  good,  and  the  interference  was  excellent. 
The  weak  points  were  tackling  and  fumbling. 
Most  of  Princeton's  gains  were  made  through 
and  around  the  ends.  The  New  York  team 
succeeded  once,  by  constant  use  of  the  wedge, 
in  pushing  the  ball  to  Princeton's  twenty-yard 
line. 

OCTOBER  22. 

Princeton,  42  ;  Crescent,  o.     At  Brooklyn. 

This  game  was  similar  to  the  one  against  the 
New  York  A.  C.  The  play  was  spirited,  and 
most  of  the  gains  were  made  around  the  ends. 

Yale,  5c?/  Orange  A.  C,  o.  At  Orange, 
N.J. 

The  new  influence  of  Walter  Camp  was  ap- 
parent in  the  interference  of  the  backs  and  in 
the  general  play  of  the  team.  This  game  did 
much  to  retrieve  the  bad  impression  made  by 
one  or  two  of  the  earlier  games. 

Harvard,  42;  Boston  A.  A.,  o.  At  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Boston  eleven  was  not  strong  and  was 
quite  unable  to  gain  ground  against  the  Harvard 
line.  The  work  of  the  Harvard  center  appeared 
unusually  strong.  The  feature  of  the  game  was 
the   team  play  in   running  the  backs.      Long 


gains  at  the  tackles,  ends,  and  around  the  ends,, 
were  common,  and  every  available  man  was  in 
every  play.  Such  team  work  was  very  promis- 
ing. 

OCTOBER   26. 

Princeton,  46;  Manhattan  A.  C,  o.  At 
New  York. 

The  Princeton  team  was  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  Homansand  King,  but  played  a  skill- 
ful and  lively  game  throughout.  The  interfer- 
ence was  excellent,  as  in  the  Crescent  game,  and 
the  tackling  showed  marked  improvement,  in 
the  first  half  Princeton  played  to  score,  in  the 
second  for  practice.  It  was  evident  by  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  the  Yale  eleven  at  this 
time  that  Princeton  was  far  superior. 

Harvard,  j2;  Chicago  A.  C,  o.  At  Cam- 
bridge. 

Harvard  played  a  lively,  aggressive  game, 
and  as  the  Chicago  team  was  of  tmusual  strength, 
the  showing  was  the  most  creditable  yet  this 
year.  The  best  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
playing  of  the  line,  which  held  like  a  wall.  The 
interference  was  fair,  though  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  shown  against  the  Boston  A.  A.  team, 
and  the  men  were  unusually  agile  in  dropping 
on  the  ball.  The  tricks  used  were  those  brought 
out  last  year  by  Yale  at  Springfield.  The  fea- 
tures of  Chicago's  game  were  the  individual  work 
of  Heffelfinger,  Donnelly  and  Crawford. 

At  New  Haven  Yale  canceled  its  date  with 
West  Point  and  devoted  the  afternoon  to  prac- 
tice. 

OCTOBER  29. 

Harvard,  j2  ;  Amherst,  10.  At  Cambridge. 

This  game  was  a  complete  reversal  of  Har- 
vard's showing  against  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club  team.  The  center  that  there  appeared 
so  strong  was  shoved  about  seemingly  at  will. 
Amherst  really  played  the  better  game.  Her  in- 
terference was  infinitely  better,  and  her  block- 
ing and  tackling  were  an  object-lesson  to  Har- 
vard. All  that  saved  Harvard  from  defeat  was 
her  individual  work  and  superior  endurance. 
It  may  have  been  true,  as  reported,  that  the 
Harvard  eleven  had  become  overtrained  since 
the  Chicago  game,  but  the  difference  was  more 
probably  in  the  fact  that  Chicago  played  an  in- 
dividual game,  while  Amherst  plaj^ed  as  a  team. 

Princeton,  60  ;  Wesley  an,  o.    At  New  York. 

This  was  the  first  championship  game.  In 
the  first  half  the  Princetons'  playing  was  des- 
ultory, and  three  times  the  ball  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  her  goal-line.  In  the  second  half, 
however,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
tackling,  line-breaking  and  circling  the  ends. 
Plomans,  the  oldest  and  best  full-back  in  the 
country,  was  responsible  for  not  a  few  fumbles 
and  muffs. 

Yale,  44;  Tufts,  o.     At  New  Haven. 

The  Tufts  eleven,  that  had  been  doing  such 
remarkable  work  against  Amherst  and  Wes- 
leyan,  gave  the  Yale  eleven  plenty  of  practice. 
The  ball  was  once  on  Yale's  ten-yard  line, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  center.  How- 
ever, many  of  Yale's  best  players  were  not  in 
the  game,  and  the  result  is  not  significant  of 
her  true  strength. 

NOVEMBER    I  . 

Princeton,  12;  Chicago  A.  C,o.  At  Prince- 
ton. 

Princeton  gained  most  through  the  center, 
Chicago   at   the   ends.     Both  full-backs  kicked 
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frequently.  The  Chicago  eleven  individually 
plaved  a  brilliant  game.  Princeton's  team-play 
was  not  in  as  marked  contrast  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Chicago  eleven  was  much 
stronger  than  that  which  lined  up  against  Har- 
vard, and  the  Princeton  team  was  weakened 
bv  the  absence  of  several  of  the  best  players. 
The  victory  was  consequently  hard  won,  but 
Princeton's'  showing  was  certainly  equal  to 
Harvard's  against  this  team. 

Harvard,  j^;  Massac/iiisetts  Ittstziute  of 
Tt'ch/iolo^w  o.     At  Cavihridge. 

As  Technology  and  Amherst  were  known  to 
be  of  about  equal  strength,  this  game  offered 
good  grounds  for  judging  what  Amherst's  scor- 
ing against  Harvard  signified.  Harvard's  cen- 
ter, though  weak  at  times,  was  on  the  whole 
stronger  than  in  the  Amherst  game.  The 
backs,  however,  again  played  without  co-oper- 
ation, and  seemed  to  have  lost  in  team-play 
since  the  earlier  games  of  the  season.  On  the 
whole,  this  game  showed  that,  though  Harvard 
had  been  fairly  outplayed  by  Amherst,  yet  she 
was  capable  of  a  much  stronger  game  than 
she  then  showed. 

NOVEMBER    5. 

Yale,  js  ;   JVesleyan,  o.      At  New  Haven. 

As  a  criterion  of  Yale's  ability,  this  game, 
though  a  championship,  was  insignificant,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  many  of  the  best  players.  It 
was  very  significant  of  this  year's  tactics  at 
New  Haven,  which  are,  as  usual,  peculiar.  The 
new  dodge  of  secret  practices,  coupled  with  the 
newest  dodge  of  separate  training-tables  for 
the  'varsity  and  the  college  elevens,  have  obvi- 
ously made  the  closed  games  of  such  superior 
value  that  the  open  practice  games  are  scarcely 
worth  while.  Their  function  seems  to  be,  first, 
to  give  practice  to  raw  players,  but  chiefly  to 
afford  the  veterans  a  day  of  rest,  and  especially 
an  opportunity  to  watch  the  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard elevens  without  exposing  their  own  play. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Yale  gains  by  these  strata- 
gems, first,  the  best  practice  anywhere  afford- 
ed ;  second,  absolute  secrecy  in  this  practice, 
and,  third,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tactics 
of  her  rivals  in  those  games  which  are  still  to 
those  rivals  the  chief  practice  games  of  the 
season.  Obviously  such  an  advantage  can  last 
but  one  year ;  and  when  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard follow  Yale's  example,  the  open  practice 
games  will  become  everj-where  a  farce,  and,  as 
such,  must  eventually  be  given  up.  This  will 
reduce  the  real  sport  of  the  season  to  at  most 
four  or  five  games — for  Harvard  to  a  single 
game — and  for  these  the  undergraduates  will 
have  to  pay  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  it 
costs  to  maintain  the  three  or  four  great  elevens. 

Harvard,  20;  Cornell,  14.    At  Springfield. 

Harvard's  right  tackle  and  right  end  had  been 
laid  off  with  injuries,  and  among  the  backs 
there  was  but  one  whole  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cornell  was  at  her  strongest,  especially 
with  regard  to  backs,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
a  high  wind.  In  team-play  Harvard  was  piti- 
fully weak,  sending  the  backs  against  the  line 
or  around  the  end  v/ith  little  or  no  interference 
to  aid  them.  Twice  Corneu  had  the  ball  at 
Har\'ard's  goal-line,  but  lost  it  through  fum- 
bles. Had  it  not  been  for  these  Harvard  would 
probably  have  been  beaten.  It  was  evident  in 
this  and  the  two  preceding  games  that  Harvard 
had  actually  lost  form  since  the  earlier  games 
of  the  season. 


Princeton,  4;  University  of  Pennsylva7iia, 
6.     At  Philadelphia. 

Princeton  was  outplayed  in  every  particular, 
except  interference.  The  weakest  spot  was  at 
center.  This  is  the  first  time  on  record  that  any 
college  outside  of  Yale,  Princeton  and  Harvard 
has  gained  the  slightest  pretension  to  the 
championship. 

The  remarkable  showing  made  this  day  by 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  is  strong  indication 
of  present  change  in  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  the  various  football  colleges,  and  points 
to  what  this  department  has  already  hinted  at 
—  namely,  a  time  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  in  the  athletic  firmament  many  instead 
of  three  stars  of  first  magnitude,  and  these  will 
be  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East. 

NOVEMBER    8. 

Yale,  48 ;  New  York  A.  C.,o.  At  New  York. 

On  the  whole,  Yale  played  indifferently.  Most 
of  the  goals  were  missed,  the  backs  fumbled 
constantly  and  the  interference  was  bad.  The 
line,  however,  held  admirably.  Except  for 
three  or  four  gains  with  the  V  and  two  runs 
around  the  ends.  New  York  was  unable  to  ad- 
vance the  ball. 

Harvard,  i6 ;  Bostott  A.  A.,  j2.  At  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  eleven  in  this  game  was  the  best  that 
Harvard  could  put  in  the  field,  being  that  which 
was  expected  to  line  up  at  Springfield.  The 
game  showed  obviously  that  Boston  has  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  Harvard  in  team-play  since 
the  former  meeting  of  the  two  elevens.  In  de- 
fensive play  Harvard  had  fallen  off  percepti- 
bly since  the  Amherst  and  Cornell  games. 
The  work  of  the  backs  was  the  least  dis- 
couraging feature.  Judging  by  this  and  the 
three  previous  games,  all  chance  of  victory  at 
Springfield  had  fled.  The  only  hope  for  Har- 
vard lay  in  the  tricks  that  the  eleven  was  said 
to  be  learning  on  the  Soldier's  Field  in  secret 
practice  ;  but  few  undergraduates  could  be  per- 
suaded that  maneuvers  of  any  kind  would  be 
practicable  behind  a  line  that  could  not  hold 
Amherst,  Cornell  or  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation from  scoring. 

NOVEMBER    9. 

Princet07i,  2j  ;  Orange,  o.  At  Orange. 
As  the  Cornell  game  has  been  canceled  this 
was  the  last  opportunity  to  judge  of  Princeton's 
chances  in  the  Thanksgiving  game  against 
Yale.  The  prospect  was  not  much  brighter 
than  after  the  Pennsylvania  game,  though  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  the  absence  of 
King  and  Romans.  The  backs  fumbled  badly, 
and  Orange  at  one  time  had  the  ball  on  Prince- 
ton's ten-yard  line.  The  work  of  the  tackles 
and  ends  was  praiseworthy. 

NOVEMBER  12. 

Yale,  28 ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  o. 
At  New  York. 

Yale  played  an  almost  perfect  game  in  every 
particular.  The  center  proved  strong  enough 
to  check  wedge  after  wedge,  the  tackling  was 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  and  the  interference 
was  marvelous,  the  whole  eleven  showing  up  in 
every  play.  After  this  game  no  one  was  in 
very  great  doubt  as  to  the  probable  results  of 
the  Springfield  and  the  Thanksgiving  games. 

John  Corbin. 
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Before  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of 
Outing  those  of  them  who  are  amateur  pho- 
tographers will  have  packed  away  their  cam- 
eras for  the  winter,  the  wiser  of  them  having  so 
protected  them  from  insinuating  dust  and  se- 
vere changes  of  temperature  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  sweet  spring 
comes  round  again.  They  will  have  given  es- 
pecial care  to  the  lenses,  not  leaving  them  in 
the  cameras,  but  wrapping  each  in  clean,  dry 
cotton  batting.  The  average  amateur  does  not 
sufficiently  realize  the  value  of  the  fine  "  black" 
polish  on  the  lenses  of  the  best  makers,  or  how 
easily  it  is  destroyed,  and  is  too  apt  to  remove 
the  dust  that  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
get  there,  by  a  rough  rub  with  the  first  cloth 
that  comes  handy. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
makers  of  lenses  are  content  to  furnish  only  one 
cap  to  each,  why  the  back  should  not  be  pro- 
tected as  well  as  the  front,  and  the  first  thing  I 
do  on  acquiring  a  new  lens  is  to  fit  a  cap  on  the 
back.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter,  as  I  have  be- 
side me  a  lot  of  stout  paper  tubes — mailing  tubes 
—  varying  in  diameter  from  one  to  four  inches. 
From  one  of  the  right  size  I  cut  a  ring  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  from  a 
sheet  of  stout  cardboard,  known,  I  think,  as 
millboard,  a  disk  the  exact  size  of  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  ring.  The  edge  of  the  disk  is 
touched  with  paste  or  glue,  and  pressed  into 
the  ring  laid  on  a  table,  till  it  is  flush  with  the 
lower  edge.  It  is  then  covered  with  book- 
binders' split  skin,  lined  with  black  velvet — and 
there  you  are! 

A  collection  of  such  tubes  is  very  handy  for 
many  purposes — making  a  telescopic  arrange- 
ment for  temporarily  lengthening  the  camera 
for  copying  or  other  purposes,  cases  for  lenses 
or  bottles,  etc.,  etc. 

The  amateur  who  is  not  merely  a  button- 
presser — and  I  hope  there  are  many  such  among 
the  readers  of  Outing — although  he  may  have 
laid  aside  his  camera  for  the  winter,  will  not 
necessarily  lay  aside  photography.  Indeed,  if 
he  be  an  enthusiast,  he  will  only  now  begin  to 
enjoy  its  fruits.  If  he  has  made  hay  while  the 
sun  shone,  he  will  have  a  stock  of  negatives  — 
the  means  to  an  end — from  which,  probably,  he 
has  never  made  a  print,  or,  at  the  most,  just 
one  to  see  how  it  printed. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  his  choice  of  a 
printing  method  was  very  limited;  indeed,  it  was 
almost  confined  to  albumenized  paper,  which,  if 
he  wanted  the  highest  class  of  work,  he  sensi- 
tized himself,  or  employed  the  ready  sensitized 
where  he  was  content  with  only  fairly  good  re- 
stilts.  Now,  however,  he  may  choose  from  at 
least  a  dozen  different  methods,  or  even  em- 
ploy them  all,  each  being  best  suited  for  some 
particular  class  of  subject  or  kind  of  negative. 
But  unless  he  is  pretty  far  advanced,  he  will  do 


well  to  select  and  stick  to  one  particular  meth- 
od— one  that  will  give  the  best  average  results 
from  the  greatest  variety  of  negatives,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  the  most  convenient  for  the 
circumstances  under  his  control.  From  what  I 
know  of  the  more  or  less  popular  printing 
methods,  I  think  the  kind  of  amateur  for  whom 
I  now  write  should  confine  his  attention  to  one 
of  the  two  popular  gelatine  papers — gelatino- 
bromide,  or  gelatino-chloride. 

Where  business  or  other  engagements  make 
it  impossible  to  print  in  daylight,  the  gelatino- 
bromide,  of  which  Eastman's  bromide  paper 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  will  be  the  thing  ;  as 
with  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds  to  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  and  a  development  occupying  not 
much  more  time,  many  prints  may  be  made  in 
an  evening.  But  prints,  small  prints  at  least, 
by  development  are  not  equal  in  quality  or  so 
full  of  delicate  detail  as  those  by  a  printing-out 
method,  and,  therefore,  where  the  employment 
of  daylight  is  possible,  gelatino-chloride,  such 
as  Eastman's  solio,  or  any  of  the  other  brands 
of  gelatine  prmting-out  paper,  should  be  used. 

Gelatino-chloride  prints  may  be  finished  in 
three  ways  :  mat-surfaced,  thoroughly  pleasing 
to  the  cultured  artist ;  highly  glossy,  almost 
universally  preferred  by  those  who  are  not  so 
cultured,  and  something  between  those  states, 
hardly  so  satisfying  to  either  class.  The  artis- 
tic mat  surface  is  produced  by  squeegeeing  the 
print  on  finely  ground  glass  and  letting  it  dry 
there,  the  medium  state  by  simply  pinning 
them  up  to  dry  when  taken  from  the  washing 
water,  and  the  high  gloss  by  squeegeeing  and 
drying  them  on  polished  glass,  or,  better  still, 
on  ferrotype  plates. 

I  suppose  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in 
spite  of  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  artist, 
glossy  prints  and  the  burnisher  that  produces 
them  are  here  to  stay — for  a  long  time  at  least — 
and  the  amateur,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
will  do  his  best  to  furnish  them,  to  his  friends. 
It  is  not  every  amateur,  however,  that  has  a  bur- 
nisher, and  although  the  prints  will  leave  the 
ferrotype  plate  brilliant  as  a  mirror,  the  gloss 
will  be  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  process  of 
mounting,  at  least,  if  that  be  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Mr.  Hetherington,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer, 
has  called  attention  to  a  method  of  dry  mount- 
ing by  which  the  gloss  is  retained,  and  which  I 
have  occasionally  employed  for  many  years,  hav- 
ing first  seen  it  in  operation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Mr. 
Hetherington  recommends  the  squeegeeing  of 
the  print  on  a  ferrotype  plate,  and  while  still 
moist,  coating  the  back  with  a  solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  or  the  ordinary  mucilage  of  the  shops. 
When  dry  the  prints  will  leave  the  plate  of  their 
own  accord  and  may  be  mounted  at  once,  or 
after  any  length  of  time.  The  operation  of 
mounting  is  very  simple.  Moisten  both  sides  of 
the  mount  well,  lay  the  print  in  position,  place 
it  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  the  face  of  the 
print  covered  with  a  piece  of  ferrotype,  and 
press  in  an  ordinary  letter-press,  retaining  the 
pressure  for  a  few  minutes.  Gum-arabic  is  now 
somewhat  costl}^,  and  is  otherwise  objection- 
able, as  it  dissolves  slowly,  and  if  kept  in  muci- 
lage, even  for  but  a  day  or  two,  gets  sour.  Dex- 
trine is  but  a  tenth  of  the  price  of  gum-arabic, 
and  is  very  much  better, 

J.A.Y  See. 
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Gem'Ixe  winter  rules  this  month  in  every 
locality  blessed  with  a  season  worthy  of  that 
name," and  tield-shooting  at  all  northern  points 
practically  ends,  unless  we  consider  an  occa- 
sional pop  at  a  rabbit  as  being  a  continuation 
of  the  sport.  Most  of  the  keen  knights  of  the 
double-l)arrel  who  like  to  keep  their  hands  in 
will  now  turn  for  amusement  to  the  traps  and 
smash  "  inanimates,"  and  score  such  strings  at 
live  birds  as  their  skill  may  warrant. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  for  I  confess  to  a 
liking  for  an  occasional ' '  race  "  against  a  sports- 
manlike opponent  who  loves  "the  fun  of  it " 
enough  to  shoot  for  a  supper,  or  some  trifling 
cash  consideration,  and  therefore  am  not  one 
of  those  crank}?-  individuals  who  object  to  men 
enjopng  themselves  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

Trap-shooting  is  not  field-shooting,  but  it  em- 
bodies a  certain  amount  of  sport,  and  many  and 
many  a  club  reunion  has  proved  a  right  pleasant 
experience.  The  good  men  and  true  are  on 
such  occasions  as  full  of  fun  as  so  many  bear 
cubs.  The  jokes  may  be  a  bit  rough,  but  they 
are  well  meant,  and  no  man  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  sportsman  who  cannot  stand  up  fair 
and  give  and  take  in  manly  jest. 

At  the  traps  sportsmen,  like  the  oft-quoted 
war-horse,  sniff  afar  off  bygone  battles  of 
prairie,  cover  and  marsh,  and  from  the  pun- 
gent smoke-clouds,  from  the  rattle  of  costly 
weapons,  draw  rich  reminiscences  of  doughty 
deed  and  ludicrous  incident  which  would  make 
the  fame  of  a  sporting  scribe  could  he  but  im- 
press upon  paper  the  racy  dash  and  subtle 
humor  with  which  such  tales  are  dressed. 
There  are  surely  pleasant  features  about  con- 
tests at  the  traps,  and  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  The  interchange  of  ideas  and  ob- 
servations, the  recounting  of  amusing  or  in- 
structive experiences,  the  manly  rivalry  in  the 
actual  contest,  and  the  fact  that  to  participate 
in  such  contest  draws  a  man  away  from  his 
business  toil  and  beyond  the  hum  of  the  city, 
and  enables  him,  for  half  a  day  at  least,  to  for- 
get his  cares  and  responsibilities  in  healthful 
recreation,  comprise  the  most  valuable  attri- 
butes of  the  sport. 

Any  amusement  which  will  coax  a  busy  man 
from  his  office  forth  into  pure  air,  stir  his  blood 
and  nerves  while  out,  and  compel  him  to  enter 
into  friendly  rivalr}^  with  his  fellows,  is  bound 
to  do  the  man  more  or  less  good,  and  no  pos- 
sible harm,  and  trap-shooting  may  be  considered 
fairly  as  being  such  an  amusement.  The  chief 
e\41  of  it  is  that  ofttimes  far  too  much  money 
is  staked  upon  match  events,  making  them 
rather  mere  gambling  transactions  than  sports- 


manlike contests  to  determine  skill  with  the 
gun. 

Small  stakes  are  the  best  ;  amounts  that  any 
one  of  the  contestants  can  really  afford  to  lose 
withoiit  feeling  worried  or  inconvenienced  in 
the  slightest  are  all  that  honest  sport  allows. 
]\lake  the  stakes  too  large,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing a  fair,  honest  test  of  skill,  a  match  may 
degenerate  into  a  measurement  of  hardened 
nerve  and  gamblers'  fortitude,  and  the  best 
shot  of  the  contestants  possibly  be  defeated  by 
an  attack  of  the  "  rattles,"  simply  because  he 
shot  for  more  than  he  could  treat  Mdth  indiffer- 
ence, and  possibly  afford  to  compete  for  at  all. 
I  believe  in  trap  contests,  but  I  also  believe 
that  the  money  consideration  should  be  the 
least  important  among  true  sportsmen,  and 
that  there  is  just  as  mtich  fun  and  a  more 
gentlemanly  influence  about  matches  where 
the  sum  at  stake  is,  say,  enough  to  cover  cost 
of  birds,  shells,  etc.,  or  the  price  of  a  supper, 
than  where  the  possible  winnings  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  treated  seriously. 

I  always  like  to  hear  from  men  enthusiastic 
enough  to  take  the  ti-ouble  to  write  about  their 
sport,  and  the  number  of  letters  so  received 
each  month  is  surprising,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
penned  by  writers  whom  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting.  Among  the  usual 
grist  for  the  month  is  one  letter,  dated  at  far 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  which  the  writer 
draws  a  most  attractive  picture  of  sport  in  the 
sun- parched  land.  In  his  OMm  words,  "Good 
old  Texas  beats  them  all  for  game,"  and, 
judging  by  his  account,  residents  of  the  Lone 
Star  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  a  scarcity  of 
fish.  Chief  of  the  last  mentioned  is,  of  course, 
the  magnificent  tarpum,  which,  as  a  quaint 
old  friend  once  put  it,  "  Hez  dun  more  tew 
advertise  Florida  than  all  the  oranges  an'  cli- 
mate freaks  thet  ever  wuz  !"  Other  fish  which 
he  mentions  as  affording  capital  sport  are 
striped  bass,  black  bass,  blue  and  channel  cat, 
June  fish,  trout,  red  fish  and  flounder.  I  don't 
care  so  much  about  these  myself,  but  there  is 
a  something  suggestive  in  the  word  "  tarpum  " 
which  makes  me  feel  restless,  as  though  health 
was  failing  and  a  trip  south  apt  to  prove  the 
surest  remedy. 

The  game  list  is  a  generous  one,  indeed, 
comprising  black-tailed  deer,  common  deer, 
antelope,  black  bear,  peccary,  jack-rabbit,  cot- 
tontail, SM^an,  pelican,  geese,  brant,  turkey, 
flamingo,  water  turkey,  duck,  curlew,  quail, 
snipe  and  waders  and  shore-birds  of  many 
kinds.  Naturally,  the  haunts  of  many  of  these 
are  widely  separated,  andlong  journeys  from  any 
given  point  would  be  necessary  did.  a  visiting 
sportsman  desire  to  bag  specimens  of  half  the 
varieties  mentioned  ;  but,  for  all  that,  Texas 
offers  magnificent  territory  for  winter  shooting, 
and  there  is  always  that  cheery  welcome  which 
ever  seems  to  become  warmer  the  further 
south  one  journeys. 

The  latest  revision  of  the  game  laws  of 
Ontario  and  the  action  of  the  legislature  regard- 
ing the  non-issue  of  permits,  practically  closed 
some  capital  shooting  grounds  to  non-residents. 
Deep  and  wrathful  have  been  the  mutterings, 
and  most  vigorous  the  kicking  against  what  is 
termed  a  most  high-handed  measure.  Next 
month  the  question  will  be  fairly  considered. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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YACHTING. 

If  Lord  Dunraven  determines  to  decline  a 
cliallenge  after  all  the  concessions  made  in 
deference  to  his  wishes  by  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  American  yachtsmen  will  indeed 
be  disappointed.  At  the  time  of  writing  this, 
diplomatic  negotiations  are  in  progress  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  race  may  be  removed. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  surrendered  all 
the  rights  claiined  by  it  under  the  last  deed  of 
gift — rights  which  it  once  declared  in  the  most 
forcible  way  in  the  world  it  would  never,  never 
give  up.  In  deference  to  the  public  sentiment 
of  British  yachtsmen,  it  has  hauled  down  its 
flag,  and  it  would  be  humiliating  to  the  last 
degree  if  at  the  final  moment  some  frivolous 
objection  should  be  raised,  and  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven  should  decide  not  to  challenge.  In 
that  case,  perhaps,  the  wisest  course  for  the 
committee  to  pursue  would  be  to  grant  every- 
thing asked,  and  to  rely  upon  American  skill  in 
3'acht-designing  to  do  the  rest. 

It  is  strange  what  a  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails among  British  yachtsmen  regarding  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  Those  gentlemen  who 
have  enjoj'-ed  its  hospitality  and  have  become 
acquainted  through  practical  experience  with  its 
high  code  of  honor  and  the  spirit  of  sportsman- 
ship that  permeates  it,  are  profuse  in  its  praise. 
Those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  anything  about  the  club,  but  simply 
view  it  through  the  jaundiced  spectacles  of  the 
Field,  regard  it  as  the  most  contemptible  and 
unsportsmanlike  yacht  club  in  the  world.  A 
recent  article  in  that  journal  describes  the  com- 
mittee of  the  club  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
challenge  of  Lord  Dunraven,  as  attempting  to 
work  the  confidence  trick  upon  that  nobleman. 

The  committee  thus  Avrongfully  attacked 
consists  of  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine,  chairman, 
owner  of  the  Volu7iteer;  ex-Com.  James  D. 
Smith,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Regatta  Com- 
mittee that  conducted  the  TJtistle  -  Volun- 
teer races  ;  Archibald  Rogers,  owner  of  the 
Bedouin  and  the  ]Vasp ;  Latham  A.  Fish, 
owner  of  the  Grayling,  and  A.  Cass  Canfield, 
who  used  to  own  the  iine  schooner  Sea  Fox — a 
vessel,  by  the  by,  of  his  own  design.  These 
gentlemen  represent  all  that  is  best  in  American 
yachting.  To  accuse  them  of  attempting  a  con- 
fidence trick  is  an  insult  so  vulgar  as  to  be  be- 
neath contempt. 

The  late  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  owner  of  the 
cutter  Genesta,  that  sailed  such  an  excellent 
race  for  the  America's  Cup  against  the  Picri- 
taji,  expressed  himself  publicly  as  delighted 
with  his  treatment  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  both  socially  and  in  the  way  of  sport. 
Lieutenant  Henn,  too,  numbers  among  his 
warmest  friends  certain  members  of  the  club. 


who  did  their  best  to  defeat  his  smart  "  tin 
frigate "  Galatea.  From  the  time  when  he 
joined  the  squadron  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  in  New  Bedford  until  he  sailed  away,  the 
warm-hearted  sailor  was  a  great  and  general 
favorite.  I  promise  you  he  would  quicker  than 
anybody  resent  the  charge  of  "  a  confidence 
trick  "  made  against  his  friends. 

Even  the  Scotch  syndicate  from  the  canny 
banks  of  the  Clyde  —  cold,  cautious,  suspicious 
and  unsympathizing  as  they  were — would  never 
have  debased  themselves  by  framing  such  an  ac- 
cusation against  gentlemen  who  treated  them  so 
courteously,  so  fairly,  so  hospitably,  on  the  oc- 
casion which  brought  the  Thistle  here  on  a  vain 
mug-hunting  expedition.  The  Field  certainly 
owes  an  apology  to  the  club  for  its  wild  and  dis- 
ingenuous articles.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
writer  of  these  inflammatory  diatribes  is  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Ashbury,  who  sailed  for  the 
America's  Cup  with  the  Ca?nbria  in  1S70  and 
with  the  Livonia  in  1871,  and  that  he  is  under 
the  impression  that  his  friend  was  unfairly 
treated  by  the  club.  Hence  the  bitter  attacks. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  ;  but  in  the  interest  of  yachting  it  is  a 
pity  that  a  recognized  authorit}?-  like  the  Field 
in  all  that  appertains  to  sport,  should  lend  its 
pages  to  such  malicious  fabrications. 

Mr.  H.  Maitland  Kersey,  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  is  acting  as  Lord  Dunraven's  agent  in 
this  matter.  He  has  had  several  conferences 
with  the  committee,  but  the  reply  to  the  pre- 
liminary challenge  did  not  convey  so  clearly 
as  might  have  been  wished,  the  terms  under 
which  the  actual  challenge  might  be  accepted. 
Mr.  Kersey  has  been  informed  that  the  club 
is  willing  to  waive  all  the  objectionable  clauses 
in  the  last  deed  of  gift  and  to  arrange  a  match 
under  that  paragraph  of  the  document  which 
provides  that  "  the  club  challenging  for  the 
cup  and  the  club  holding  the  same  may  by  mu- 
tual consent  make  any  arrangement  satisfac- 
tory to  both  as  to  the  dates,  courses,  number 
of  trials,  rules  and  sailing  regulations,  and  any 
and  all  other  conditions  of  the  match  ;  in  which 
case  also  the  ten  months'  notice  may  be  waived. " 

It  seems  to  me  that  yachtsmen  who  cannot 
agree  to  a  race  under  such  liberal  terms  as  are 
there  set  forth  must  be  particularly  hard  to 
please  ;  in  fact,  they  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  accusation  of  not  being  in  earnest. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club,  it  is  understood, 
has  also  agreed  to  annul  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  it  passed  on  May  17,  1888  :  "Re- 
solved, that  the  terms  under  which  the  races  be- 
tween Gene staaxi^L Puritan,  Galateaaxid. May- 
flower, and  Thistle  and  Volttnteerweve  sailed 
are  considered  satisfactory  to  this  club,  and  a 
challenge  under  these  terms  would  be  accepted, 
but  with  the  positive  understanding  that  if  the 
cup  is  won  by  the  club  challenging,  it  shall  be 
held  under  and  subject  to  the  full  terms  of  the 
new  deed,  dated  October  28,  1887,  inasmuch  as 
this  club  believes  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all 
parties,  and  the  terms  of  which  are  distinct, 
fair  and  sportsmanlike." 

The  club,  it  appears,  still  holds  the  same  ideas 
about  the  deed  of  gift  as  it  did  when  the  above 
resolution  was  passed.  But  out  of  deference  to 
the  desires  of  English  yachtsmen  it  is  willing,  if 
the  challenger  wins  the  cup,  to  permit  him  to 
hold  it  under  the  mutual  agreement  clause 
alone. 
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I  don't  see  how  the  club  can  sun-ender  any- 
thing else,  and  I  don't  see  what  else  Lord  Dnn- 
ravenean  demand.  Probably  the  whole  matter 
may  be  settled  satisfactorily.  The  correspond- 
ence so  far  made  public  is  interesting"  as  a 
matter  of  record.  First  comes  Lord  Dunraven's 
letter  to  Seci"etary  Oddie,  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  which  was  read  at  the  special  meet- 
ing of  that  body  on  October  iSth.     Here  it  is  : 

SCDB.\HN  Hotel,  Semmering,  Sept.  i6,  1802. 

De.\r  Mr.  Oddie  :  I  am  anxious  to  bring  about,  if 
possible,  a  race  for  the  Americans  Cup  next  year,  and 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  take  an  early  op- 
portunitv  of  submitting  thefoUowing  proposal  to  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  for  their,  I  trust,  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

I  will  sail  a  series  of  matches  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  "new  deed  of  gift,"  with  the  following  excep- 
tion and  addition  : 

First — The  length  upon  the  load  water-line  of  my 
vessel  to  be  the  only  dimension  required.  This  to  be 
sent  with  the  formal  notice  of  challenge,  and  her 
Custom  House  register  to  follow  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. 

Second— Any  excess  over  the  estimated  length  of  the 
load  water-line  of  my  vessel  to  count  double  in  calcu- 
lating time  allowance  ;  but  my  vessel,  not  in  any  case, 
to  exceed  such  estimated  length  by  more  than  two  per 
cent.  The  yacht  that  sails  against  me  not  to  exceed 
the  estimated  length  on  the  load  -water-line  of  my 
vessel  bv  more  than  two  per  cent.,  and  any  excess  in 
length  beyond  the  estimated  length  of  my  vessel  on 
the  load  water-line  to  count  double  in  calciilating  time 
allowance. 

It  is  to  be  understood  and  agreed  that,  should  I  win 
the  cup,  the  club  obtaining  the  custody  of  it  shall  hold 
it  open  to  a  challenge  on  the  same  conditions  as  those 
under  which  I  challenged. 

Should  this  proposal  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
TCew  York  Y'acht  Club,  as  I  trust  it  may,  this  letter 
may  be  considered  as  my  challenge.  The  formal 
notice,  together  with  the  name,  rig,  length  on  the 
load  water-line,  etc.,  of  my  vessel  will  follow  immedi- 
ately on  receipt  of  an  intimation  of  the  approval  of 
the  club. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  if  the 
challenge  is  accepted,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement  concerning  number  of  matches, 
courses,  and  other  details  arrived  at  between  the  com- 
mittee and  myself  in  1889,  with  one  exception.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  exact  time  of  starting  each  race  be  set- 
tled not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  first 
race,  and  that,  except  only  in  the  case  of  thick  fog, 
the  vessels  be  started  at  the  specified  time,  should 
either  of  them  so  desire.  Should  neither  yacht  ex- 
press any  desire,  then  the  Sailing  Committee  to  exer- 
cise their  judgment  in  postponing  a  race. 

As  I  cannot  at  present  fix  the  date  for  the  first  match 
I  will  settle  that  matter  later  on  with  the  committee 
which,  no  doubt,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  will  appoint 
in  the  event  of  their  accepting  my  challenge. 

Trusting  that  they  will  do  so,  and  that  an  interesting 
contest  may  be  the  result,  I  remain,  dear  jNIr.  Oddie, 
vours  verv 'faithfully,  Dunravex. 

J.  V,  S. 'Oddie,  Esq.,  Secretary  New  York  Yacht 
Club. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  reply  of  the  Cup 
Committee  to  Lord  Dunraven  : 

New  Y'ork,  Oct.  20,  1892. 

My  Lord  :  Y^'our  letter  of  the  i6th  of  September  was 
submitted  to  the  Kew  Y'ork  Y''acht  Club  at  a  meeting 
held  October  18.  The  club  appointed  a  committee  of 
five,  with  power  to  arrange  a  match  for  the  Ainerica^s 
Cup  with  any  qualified  yacht  club  upon  the  terms  of 
the  "  new  deed  of  .gift,"  with  the  exception  that  no  di- 
mension except  the  lengrth  of  the  load' water-line  need 
be  given  by  the  challenger,  and  the  addition  that 
neither  yacht  shall  exceed  by  more  than  2  per  cent, 
the  length  upon  the  load  ■water-line  named  by  the  chal- 
lenger, and  any  excess  over  the  length  upon  the  load 
water-line  named  by  the  challenger  on  the  part  of 
either  yacht  shall  be  counted  double  in  calculating 
time  allowance  ;  provided  that  no  yacht  of  the  speci- 
fied rig,  either  now  existing  or  under  con.struction,  and 
known  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  this  club  in  de- 
fending the  cup,  shall  be  barred  or  penalized. 

This  committee  cannot,  of  course,  say  what  yachts 
excepted  by  the  above  proviso  exceed  by  2  per  cent, 
the  load  water-line  of  your  vessel  until  they  are  in- 
formed of  the  intended  len.gth. 

"We  note  that  the  above  terms  seem  to  infer  the  time 


allowance  of  the  New  York   Yacht   Club,  which  we 
therefore  consider  part  of  the  proposition. 

Wc  would  further  add  that  as  to  the  details  of  sail- 
ing the  match  alluded  to  in  your  letter,  we  think  they 
can  be  easily  arranged  after  a  challenge  has  been  made 
in  the  proper  form  by  a  qualified  yacht  club. 

Regarding  your  Lordship's  proposition  that  "  it  is  to 
be  miderstoo'd  and  agreed  that  should  I  win  the  cup 
the  club  obtaining  the  custody  of  it  shall  hold  it  open 
to  a  challenge  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  under 
which  I  challenged,"  we  are  instructed  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  to  reply  "  that  while  the  trust  deed 
obliges  the  club  having  the  custody  of  the  cup  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  therein  prescribed  if  so  elected  by 
the  challenger,  as  it  also  permits  such  club  to  accept 
any  conditions  mutually  agreed  on,  this  club  regards 
any  further  understandings  or  agreements  as  unnec- 
es.sary,  and  will  make  no  agreement  that  in  the  event 
of  becoming  a  challenger  it  will  adopt  said  terms  in 
its  challenge." 

This  committee  heartily  concurs  with  your  Lord- 
ship in  expressing  the  hope  that  next  year  may  be 
productive  of  a  most  interesting  international  contest. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  very  respectfully, 

Charles  J.  Paine,  Chairman. 

It  was  this  letter  that  Lord  Dunraven  failed 
to  comprehend;  so,  on  November  4th,  the  com- 
mittee met  again  and  sent  a  cablegram  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  British  yachtsman.  Should 
these  terms  suit  him  a  formal  challenge  may  be 
expected.  It  is  well  known  that  George  L. 
Watson  has  been  studying  with  earnest  zeal 
the  lines  of  Wasp   and  Gloriana. 

In  that  case  a  great  revival  of  the  sport  may 
be  looked  forward  to,  as  an  international  con- 
test is  certain  to  arouse  great  interest.  Two 
yachtsmen  are  now  considering  plans  for  two 
cup-defending  cutters,  and  as  soon  as  the  load- 
water-line  length  of  the  challenger  is  known 
the  boats  will  be  put  in  hand  iramediately.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  Boston  may  be  heard  from, 
in  the  near  future,  as  in  the  past,  and  next 
summer  some  vastly  exciting  trial  races  may  be 
sailed  for  the  honor  of  guarding  the  trophy. 
Then  we  may  expect  such  glorious  racing  down 
the  Lower  Bay  as  when  the  Ptirzta7t,Przsczlla, 
and  Atlantic  contended  for  supremacy,  or 
when  Volunteer  and  Mayflower  engaged  in 
similar  strife. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  a 
Nominating  Committee  to  select  the  next  Board 
of  Officers :  Lloyd  Phoenix,  Ralph  N.  Ellis, 
Archibald  Rogers,  Robert  Center,  W.  P.  Doug- 
lass, W.  E.  Iselin,  E.  M.  Padelford,  J.  R.  Piatt, 
E.  E.  Chase  and  H.  C.  Ward.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression  abroad  that  Commodore  El- 
bridge  T.  Gerry  will  not  accept  another  nomi- 
nation. He  can  well  afford  to  rest  on  his  laurels. 
His  has  been  quite  a  brilliant  administration. 
When  he  took  hold  of  the  club  it  was  suffering 
from  the  blight  of  absentee  commodoreship.  A 
newspaper  may  be  run  by  cable  from  Paris,  but 
a  yacht  club  cannot.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Gerry 
succeeded  Mr.  Bennett  in  1886,  the  club  was  in 
rather  a  bad  way  financially  and  otherwise.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  repair  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
the  organization.  New  blood  was  infused ; 
men  of  enterprise  and  means  were  induced  to 
join  ;  the  empty  coffers  of  the  club  were  re- 
pleted  and  prosperity  reigned  supreme.  Then 
came  the  three  international  races.  Next  the 
40-footers  followed  and  after  them  the  46-foot- 
ers — two  most  interesting  classes  that  afforded 
the  sprightliest  of  sport. 

Commodore  Gerry  has  been  liberal  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  club.  He  has  entertained  his  fel- 
low-members with  lavish  hospitality,  and,  alto- 
gether, the  period  of  his  command  will  compare 
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most  favorabl}-  with  that  of  any  commodore  in 
the  history  of  the  club. 

Vice-Commodore  Edwin  D.  Morgan  is  spoken 
of  as  his  successor. 

The  new  auxihary  steam  yacht  Intrepid, 
which  was  launched  last  October  at  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Neafie  •  &  Levy,  Philadelphia,  will  not 
be  ready  for  sea  for  a  long  while.  She  is  of 
steel,  163  ft.  6  in.  over  all,  132  ft.  on  the  load 
water-line,  with  a  beam  of  27  ft.  and  a  draft  of 
13  ft.  6  in.  The  engines  are  of  the  triple  ex- 
pansion kind,  and  she  will  be  fitted  wath  a  two- 
bladed  Bevis  feathering  screw.  Her  smoke- 
stack is  telescopic,  with  one  short  movable 
length.  Her  owner,  Lloyd  Phoenix,  believes 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  so  the  new  craft,  which  will 
be  rigged  as  a  three-masted  schooner,  will  car- 
ry quite  a  large  sail-plan.  It  is  her  owner's 
intention  to  take  a  deep-water  cruise  in  her 
next  year.  She  is  from  the  board  of  Mr.  J. 
Beaver  Webb,  who  designed  the  steam  yachts 
Sultana,  Utowana  and  Corsair. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Wm.  Slater,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  the  owner  of  the  fine  wooden 
auxiliary  steam  yacht  Sagamore,  is  going  to 
build  a  larger  vessel  of  the  same  type,  to  be 
constructed  of  steel.  The  auxiliary  steam  pleas- 
ure craft  is  evidently  growing  popular  in  Amer- 
ica. Ten  years  ago  there  wasn't  a  large  steam 
yacht  worthy  of  the  name  in  existence  in  this 
country.  Now  the  steam  yachts  enrolled  in  our 
yacht  clubs  are  the  finest  and  fastest  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  St.  Clare  Bjrrne,  of  Liverpool,  who  de- 
signed Lord  Brassey's  famous  Sundeatn, '^ames 
Gordon  Bennett's  Namoicna,  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt's  Alva,  and  a  host  of  other  celebrated  craft, 
is  at  work  on  the  design  of  a  new  steam  yacht 
for  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
sunken  Al  'a.  It  is  said  she  is  to  be  consider- 
ably large,  ^han  that  unlucky  craft. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 

ROWING. 

The  editorial  by  Mr.  John  Corbin,  the  well- 
known  Harvard  athlete,  in  the  November  Out- 
ing Monthly  Record,  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  reading  by  all  men 
who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  amateur 
sport.  The  American  is  possibly  too  apt  to 
reduce  whatever  he  attem^pts  to  do  to  a  science, 
and  in  eagerness  of  his  so  doing,  to  forget  the 
object  he  first  had  in  mind.  This  tendency  is 
very  marked  in  football,  for  example,  where 
the  good  old  English  game  has  become  in  this 
country  a  battle  of  scientists,  rather  than  of 
5^ouths  out  for  an  afternoon's  sport.  And 
along  with  this  has  grown  up  an  intense  rivalry 
between  our  various  universities  and  colleges, 
leading  them  to  go  to  any  extent  in  secrecy  and 
trickiness  in  order  to  gain  a  victory.  It  is  no 
longer  a  game  of  football,  but  a  battle-royal  be- 
tween two  intensely  partisan  camps,  the  ball 
being  merely  the  excuse  for  the  battle. 

"  What  has  this  to  do  with  rowing?"  I  may 
be  asked.  A  great  deal — chiefly  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  unhappy  tendency  there  is  to  get 
away  from  the  main  object  of  all  sport — the 
healthful  development  of  the  body  and  of  a 
sportsmanlike  spirit.  What  appears  so  clearly 
in  the  case  of  football,  is  present  also  in  rowing 
and  other  forms  of  sport,  if  possibly  in  a  lesser 
de^^ree. 


We  are  too  apt  to  allow  our  partisanship  to 
run  away  with  our  sense  of  fair  play  and  to 
cause  us  to  forget  why  we  are  rowing.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  hate  our  rivals ;  we 
should  rather  love  them  for  the  chance  they 
give  us  of  rowing  a  race — for  the  chance  they 
give  us  of  indulging  in  our  favorite  sport  for 
the  sport's  sake.  They  are  our  friends,  not  our 
enemies.  If  they  have  been  so  mistaken  as  to 
go  to  an  institution  other  than  ours,  that  is  their 
misfortune,  not  their  fault.  Our  rivalry  is  one 
between  friends,  not  foes.  If  our  passions 
must  be  called  upon  before  we  will  play  our 
best,  we  had  better  never  play  at  all.  Good 
feeling  alone  has  a  rightful  place  in  our  play- 
grounds ;  bad  feeling  belongs  elsewhere. 

*  *  *  *  Hi  *  * 

Yale  seems  to  have  acted  upon  my  sugges- 
tion ;  at  any  rate,  several  of  this  year's  crew, 
and  promising  candidates  for  next  year,  have 
been  practicing  upon  the  water  during  the  last 
month.  Harvard  may  just  as  well  wake  up  to 
a  realization  of  what  her  present  inactive  pol- 
icy will  lead  to.  She  must  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  or  no  stroke  of  hers  will  ever  see  the 
prow  of  the  Yale  boat  in  her  wake. 

I  wish  the  boat  clubs  of  the  two  universities 
might  appoint  delegates  to  and  hold  a  conven- 
tion between  them  to  discuss  certain  important 
matters, such  as  a  race  with  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
next  year,  the  doing  away  with  the  ridiculous 
secrecy  of  coaching  proceedings  at  New  London, 
the  arrangement  of  trial  races  with  crews  from 
the  University  Athletic  Club  and  other  recog- 
nized clubs,  or  even  some  of  the  minor  colleges. 
They  might  consider  terms  upon  which  either 
university  would  ever  meet  Cornell,  for  exam- 
ple. They  might  take  early  steps  in  arranging 
about  the  train  for  next  year,  and  to  see  if  the 
town  of  New  London  would  not  act  more  gen- 
erously to  them.  One  thing  struck  me  greatly 
at  New  London  last  July.  I  was  opposite  the 
float  at  the  end  of  the  course  at  the  time  when 
the  Yale  crew  turned  toward  it  to  disembark. 
The  Harvard  crew  had  just  come  to  the  end  of 
its  weary  chase.  No  greetings  passed  between 
the  men  of  the  two  crews.  There  was  no  cheer- 
ing by  Harvard  of  Yale  for  its  gallant  victory, 
no  generous  cheer  by  Yale  of  Harvard  for  the 
gallant,  if  hopeless,  fight  it  had  made.  Is  such 
conduct  either  gentlemanly  or  sportsmanlike  ? 
Why  cannot  our  oarsmen  be  men,  and  cease 
conducting  themselves  in  such  petty,  childlike, 
spiteful  ways  ? 

When  this  number  makes  its  appearance, 
football  will  no  longer  absorb  all  the  atten- 
tion of  our  rowing  men.  Now  for  a  little  pro- 
gressive action  in  the  rowing  world.  Yale,  by 
getting  some  of  her  men  out  on  the  water  this 
last  month,  has  taken  a  great  step  forward.  If 
proper  methods  of  coaching  have  been  made  use 
of,  the  benefit  of  this  procedure  will  be  very 
apparent  in  the  spring.  Chase  Mellen. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Dauntless 
Rowing  Club  will  be  celebrated  on  December 
7th  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum,  New  York.  Among 
the  clubs  which  are  expected  to  be  present  and 
occupy  boxes  are  the  Atalanta,  Nassau,  Union, 
Columbias,  Metropolitan,  Gramercy,  Crescent, 
Manhattan,  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  C,  of  New  York  ; 
the  Nautilus,  Varuna  and  vSewanahka,  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  the  Triton  and  Passaic,  of  Passaic,  and  also 
the  Staten  Island,  New  Jersey  and  other  clubs. 
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What  is  there  left  for  the  outdoor  girl  to  do 
when  the  bleak,  raw  da^'S  of  early  winter  set  in, 
save,  indeed,  to  button' herself  up  in  her  thick, 
rough  coat  and  walk  mile  on  mile,  leagiie  on 
league,  if  she  is  healthy  enough,  until  the  color 
leaps  up  to  her  cheeks  and  her  step  regains  the 
spring  and  elasticity  that  the  long,  hot  months 
of  summer  had  stolen  ? 

These  are  the  days  that  prove  the  strength 
and  grit  of  every  lass  who  has  been  seeking 
health,  beauty  ancl  physical  development  in  the 
thousand  ways  and  pastimes  devised  by  the 
fresh-air  doctor  to  tonic  her  system  against  the 
many  ills  that  beset  the  indolent  maiden.  It 
will  take  all  the  hardihood  of  muscle  and  blood 
to  weather  the  heavy  roadways,  fields  and  hills; 
it  will  take  all  the  stock  of  vitality  the  vigorous 
girl  has  accumulated  from  many  hours.spentin 
skating  and  tobogganing,  of  long  spring  days 
idled  through  with  oar  and  paddle  blade,  of 
dreamy  summer  afternoons  entangled  with 
racquet,  ball,  net  and  sentiment,  to  face  the 
northern  winds  and  laugh  thereat,  while  she 
tradges  over  hill  and  hollow  for  the  mere  love 
of  wild,  fresh  atmosphere  and  of  that  glorious 
after-glow  that  never  fails  to  thrill  her  the  mo- 
ment she  re-enters  her  warm  home  and  shuts 
the  door  on  the  elements,  while  she  turns  to 
the  fire  and  hails  with  delight  the  unmistakable 
ftunes  of  a  hot  tea. 

Apart  from  pedestrianism,  outdoor  sport  is 
dead  to  the  average  woman  after  the  Indian 
summer  daj-s  have  flown,  and  the  most  part  of 
life  consists  ofgloomy,tardy  mornings, and  long, 
dull' twilights,  unless,  indeed,  my  fair  reader 
is  a  true  sportswoman,  and  goes  deer-shooting, 
as  does  an  eccentric  little  specimen  of  woman- 
kind that  I  recently  came  across  in  the  North. 
This  fascinating,  though,  I  must  admit,  most 
self-reliant  dame,  handles  a  rifle  with  the  ease 
and  familiarity  with  which  an  every-day  girl 
wields  a  fan.  She  was  a  brusque,  communi- 
cative little  personage  wdth  short  hair  and  a 
rollicking  way  of  laughing,  and  she  whiled  away 
a  drearj-  autumn  evening  for  me  by  her  stories 
and  tales  of  camp  life  in  the  North  during  the 
open  season. 

With  admirable  courage  a.nd  astonishing  for- 
titude she  accompanies  her  husband  and  his 
friends  into  the  ven^  heart  of  rock-bound  forest- 
girdled  ]\Iuskoka.  It  makes  little  difference  to 
her  that  she  is  the  only  woman  in  camp,  for 
she  and  her  husband  go'about  together  like  two 
boys,  and  the  men  who  compose  the  party  are 
perhaps  all  the  better  off  for  having  this  cou- 
rageous Diana  as  their  constant  hostess. 


A  bird  on  the  wing,  a  hare  on  the  bound  are 
not  impossible  game  for  her  pretty  little  twelve- 
gauge,  and  she  is  an  excellent  shot  with  the 
rifle.  As  she  kills  three  deer  on  an  average  dur- 
ing the  season,  I  may  safely  declare  that  my 
^mique  Northern  acquaintance  is  called  by  her 
intimate  friends  "  Queen  of  the  Hunt." 

"Did  you  ever  have  buck-ague?"!  asked 
her.  "  Well,  no,  but  very  nearly,"  she  replied. 
' '  The  first  big  game  I  ever  got  was  something 
to  be  remembered,  though.  I  sighted  it  swim- 
ming across  the  lake,  but  it  might  have  been  a 
mink,  for  all  I  knew.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  I 
saw  two  oars  wagging  back  and  forth.  Joe  said  : 
'  It's  your  game  ;  take  her  in  the  head.'  I  put  a 
bullet  through  both  ears,  and  the  poor  doe  just 
ivalked  that  water,  then  plunged  out  on  shore, 
and  with  one  magnificent  leap  took  a  fallen 
tree  with  such  inimitable  grace  that  I  did  not 
regret  losing  her.  An  hour  after  I  headed  her 
oif — 'A  most  extraordinary  thing!'  Joe  said — and 
she  dropped  to  my  lead  right  in  the  center  of 
her  forehead.  Till  the  day  I  die  I'll  never  for- 
get the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  tossed  her  pretty 
head  and  looked  at  me.  The  pathos,  the  re- 
proach, the  pleading  !  Oh  !  it  was  awful.  I 
told  Joe  I  would  never  kill  another  deer,  but,  of 
course,  I  have  done  so — many  a  time,"  and  the 
odd  little  sportswoman  plunged  her  hands  in  her 
Newmarket  pockets  and  said  "  Good-night!  " 

I  would  scarcely  like  my  girl  readers  to  be- 
come like  her,  for  it  seems  to  me  she  ought  to 
wear  a  slouch  hat  and  long  rubber  top-boots  ; 
but  she  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  us  all 
during  the  dull  days  of  early  winter,  inasmuch 
as  the  season  is  her  glory,  and  yet  her  gentler 
sisters  need  not  despair  in  this  season,  barren 
of  pastime  to  most  of  us.  Why,  the  very  ele- 
ments, boisterous  and  impertinent  as  they  are, 
do  their  best  to  coax  one  outdoors  ;  the  wind 
whistles  its  jovial  serenade  ;  the  light  snows 
skirl  and  fall  in  mute  beauty  ;  sometimes  the 
sleet  comes  rattling  about  your  ears  as  you 
trudge  over  the  uneven  roadway,  upon  which 
you  started  forth  just  for  a  constitutional,  but 
which  you  are  now  following  for  the  keen 
pleasure  of  feeling  your  pulses  quicken  and 
your  cheeks  redden  to  the  kisses  of  tingling 
blasts  and  the  sharp  whip-lash  of  freezing  rain. 
What  matters  all  the  "elements  of  war"  to 
you  ?  You  have  a  consciousness  of  being  well 
shod,  well  buttoned  in,  well  gloved  ;  you  care 
little  for  the  rush  of  wind  that  catches  you  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  while  you  shoulder  the 
blasts'  weight  and  inelegantly  "butt"  his 
breezeship  with  down-bent  head  as  you  strug- 
gle to  keep  your  feet,  and  the  wind  scurries  by, 
leaving  you  dizzy  from  the  battle,  but  conqueror 
in  the  main.  You  care  not  a  snap  of  your  fingers 
for  the  shower  of  sleet  that  presently  overtakes 
you,  for  are  you  not  snug  and  warm  inside  that 
great  wrap  of  yours  ?  and  is  not  a  deliciousness 
of  vigor  throbbing  through  your  body  with  every 
beat  of  that  willful  though  essential  organ  you 
call  your  heart. 

The  girl  who. can  weather  the  wintry  gale  can 
command  a  kingdom  of  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment. She  may  not  be  able  to  rove  the  North- 
ern wilderness  with  boys  and  bullets,  but  she 
will  slay  more  than  bears,  bring  to  her  feet  rarer 
game  than  deer  ;  she  and  her  sisters  will  hold 
their  own  against  all  rivals,  for  theirs  by  right  of 
conquest  is  that  priceless  boon  to  womankind — ■ 
glorious  health.  E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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KENNEL. 

FIXTURES. 
Bench  Shows. 
Dec.  6  to  g— Hermitage    Kennel    Club,    at  Nashville, 
Tenn.     H.  B.  Morrow,  secretary,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Dec.  27  to  30— Niagara  Fanciers'  Association's  bench 

show,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  27  to  31— Rhode  Island,  at  Pawtucket. 

Field  Trials. 
Dec.  5— Central  Field  Trials  Club's  trials,  Lexington, 

N.  C. 
Dec.  19— Irish  Setter  Club  of  America's  second  annual 
trials,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

1893. 

Bench  Shoivs. 

Jan.  3  to  6 — Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  and  Kenjiel  Club's 

second    annual    bench    show,  Glovers- 

ville,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  21  to  24— Westminster  Kennel  Club's  seventeenth 

annual  bench  show.  New  York. 
Feb.  28,  Mch.  i  to  3— Chesapeake  Bay  Dog  Club's  bench 

show,  Baltimore,  Md. 
April  4  to  7 — New  England  Kennel  Club's  bench  show, 

Boston. 
May  3  to   6 — Pacific   Kennel   Club's  bench   show,    San 

Francisco. 
June  13  to   17— World's   Columbian   Exposition    bench 

show,  Chicago. 
Sept.  7  to  10— Hamilton  Kennel  Club's  second  annual 
bench  show,  Hamilton,  Can. 

Field  Trials. 
Jan.— Pacific   Coast   Field   Trial   Club's   tenth  annual 

trials,  Bakersville,  Cal. 
Jan.  9  and  10— Bexar  Field  Trials  Club's  third  annual 

trials,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Feb.  6— Southern  Field  Trial  Club's  fifth  annual  trials, 

New  Albany,  Miss. 
Sept.  4— Northwestern  Field  Trial  Club's  second  annual 
trials,  Morris,  Manitoba. 

Do  you  keep  a  dog,  and,  if  so,  do  you  keep 
it  as  it  should  be  kept?  Possibly,  if  truthful 
answers  to  these  questions  were  obtainable, 
we  should  find  that  seventy-five — nay!  ninety — ■ 
out  of  every  hundred  dog-owners  were  not 
doing  right  by  their  favorites.  This  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  pretty  broad  statement,  but,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  practical  owners  of  kennels 
and  a  certain  percentage  of  owners  who  keep 
dogs  for  sporting  purposes,  it  is  not  so  very 
far  astray.  Especially  is  it  true  of  dogs  owned 
in  cities,  and  necessarily  closely  confined  as  a 
rule.  Their  well-meaning  owners  would  possibly 
be  greatly  horrified  could  they  hear  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth  from  the  long-suffering  ca- 
nines.     Errors   in   feeding,  errors  in    general 


treatment,  lack  of  judgment  in  selecting  the 
kind  of  dog  best  suited  to  limited  accommo- 
dations, and  frequently  gross  neglect  in  the 
matter  of  needful  exercise,  all  contribute  to 
the  woes  of  a  horde  of  fine  animals.  These 
are  the  most  common  sins  of  amateur  owners, 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  the  unfortunate  dogs  must 
have  a  precious  poor  time  of  it. 

Reader,  if  you  intend  to  keep  a  dog,  make  it 
your  business  to  see  that  the  animal  is  properly 
cared  for.  If  you  live  in  a  crowded  center,  re- 
member that  your  house  must  also  be  the  home 
of  your  pet,  and  that  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  ■  exercise  is  sadly  cramped  for  an 
animal  which,  if  in  good  health  and  rightly  fed, 
will  think  nothing  of  running  half  a  dozen  miles 
in  that  exercise  which  its  active  nature  craves 
for.  If  you  are  so  situated,  you  have  only 
accommodation  for  one  or  two  dogs  of  some 
small  variety;  so  don't  pine  for  a  grand  St. 
Bernard,  or  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  heavy 
breeds.  A  good,  big  dog  deserves  abetter  fate 
than  to  moan  his  heart  out  in  a  stifling  little 
city  backyard.  Don't  try  to  be  fashionable  in 
canines,  unless  you  can  really  afford  it.  A 
specimen  worth  the  having  of  any  of  the  large, 
fashionable  breeds  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  pur- 
chase and  a  lot  more  to  keep  properly,  and 
demands  careful  attention  if  its  value  and  beau- 
ty are  to  be  maintained. 

Too  often  tyros  in  dog  knowledge  fancy  that 
they  can  get  such  an  animal  cheaply,  and  they 
invest  a  few  dollars  in  some  great,  blunder- 
ing, faulty,  slab-sided,  cow-hocked  brute  of  an 
alleged  St.  Bernard,  mastiff  or  great  Dane, 
and  then  drag  the  "cull"  round  on  a  chain — for 
men  who  know  something  about  it  to  laugh  at. 
A  poor  specimen  of  any  of  the  above  breeds  is 
one  of  the  most  worthless  possessions  imagi- 
nable, a  continual  mortification  to  its  owner  and 
an  eyesore  to  practical  people. 

A  decent,  tidy  little  dog — say,  a  terrier  of  some 
kind — can  be  purchased  reasonably  enough  and 
kept  without  expense.  Even  if  restricted  to 
the  confines  of  a  city  house  and  yard,  it  will 
fuss  about  enough  to  exercise  itself,  and,  un- 
less ruinously  fed,  should  keep  in  good  health 
and  condition.  Such  a  dog  is  smart,  clever, 
clean,  and  may  be  taught  any  number  of  amus- 
ing tricks.  A  small  spaniel,  too,  if  proper  care 
is  bestowed  upon  the  coat,  makes  an  admirable 
house-dog,  and  is  both  affectionate  and  intelli- 
gent. Then  there  are  the  numerous  "toys," 
apparently  specially  designed  for  household  pets 
— exasperating  to  most  men,  comforting  to  most 
women.  Some  of  them  are  worth  their  keep — 
the  others  would  be  better  attached  to  some  old 
red  sandstone  and  anchored  far  below  the  bil- 
lows of  the  dreamy  sea. 

But  one  or  other  of  these  smaller  sorts  may 
be  rightfully  kept  in  the  house,  and  to  the 
owners  I  would  say  :  Don't  be  everlastingly 
feeding  ;  don't  imagine  because  the  fish-mouthed 
pug  or  the  tearful  spaniel  will  eat  greedily  what- 
ever is  oiTered  that  the  food  is  good  for  it ; 
don't  forget  to  attend  to  washing  coat  and  to 
proper  exercise  ;  don't  feed  too  much  ;  have 
regular  hours  for  meals,  and  don't  feed  between 
meals,  no  matter  how  the  dog  may  coax  ;  don't 
neglect  an  animal  for  the  happiness  of  which 
you  are  responsible  ;  don't  treat  a  dog  like  a 
wild  beast,  and,  unless  you  think  you  can  ob- 
serve these  points,  don't  keep  a  dog  at  all. 

Damon. 
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The  season  of  1S92,  although  open  to  Decem- 
ber, practically  closed  with  the  tirst  week  in 
November,  although  last  year  the  birds  for  the 
last  trials  were  waiting  at  their  liberating  sta- 
tion the  last  day  of  Is^ovember  and  were  not 
started  until  two  days  later.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  prizes  all  held  at  sr:ch  high  ligures 
that  only  phenomenal  speed  could  make  a 
change,  and  with  hawks  unusually  abundant 
and  gunners  permitted  to  be  abroad,  no  one 
cares  to  take  the  risk. 

The  last  journeys  of  the  season  were  all  to 
Philadelphia  lofts.  After  the  Carlisle  fair  tly 
the  Belleview  Club  had  time  to  give  thought 
to  its  j-oung  bird  club  prizes  ;  the  races  to 
be  from  Odenton,  Md.,  100  miles,  and  Bar- 
boursville,  Va.,  210  miles.  The  entrj^  for  Oden- 
ton was  E.  Senderling,  11  ;  L.  A.  Mehler,  10  ;  C. 
Mehler,  Jr.,  S  ;  T.  T.  JNIather,  3. 

Of  these,  five  escaped  the  day  before  the  reg- 
ular liberation,  and  although  two  of  the  num- 
ber made  better  speed  than  won  first  place,  the 
performance  is  not  recognized. 

Nothing  better  exemplifies  the  uncertainties 
of  pigeon-flying  than  this  fly.  The  loft  of  Louis 
Mehler,  in  being  the  oldest  and  stocked  regard- 
less of  cost,  was  the  favorite,  whereas  that  of 
Charles  ]\Iehler  is  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  re- 
turns were  scarcely  looked  for.  The  first  return 
was  Charles  Mehler's  Jim  Corbett,  the  entire 
entr}'  being  home  at  evening.  There  was  not 
a  return  to  the  Louis  Mehler  loft  that  day,  nor 
until  quite  late  next  morning,  and  the  Sender- 
ling  loft  had  only  two  home  at  night. 

The  next  race  had  entry:  E.  Senderling,  8  ;  C. 
]\Iehler,  8  ;  L.  ]\Iehler,  8  ;  T.  T.  Mather,  2.  The 
best  speed  to  each  loft  for  the  210  miles  was  : 

Time  ozct.  Average  speed. 

Bird.                    Owner.          Minutes.  Yds.  per  viiti. 

Power Senderling 316  1,163 

Wash,  Jr L.  Mehler 317  1,161 

Corbett C.  Mehler 316  1,132 

Moxie Mather 327  1,027 

The  returns  same  day  were  C.  Mehler,  7;  L. 
^lehler,  3  ;  Senderling,  4;  Mather,  i.  Made  bold 
by  this  success,  the  members  decided  to  try  once 
more,  and  from  Covesville,  Va.,  about  thirty 
miles  further  on.  But,  although  the  weather 
was  apparently  favorable,  there  were  no  returns 
the  same  day. 

Believing  their  birds  could  do  better  than  all 
this,  Mr.  W.  T.  Innes,  of  Philadelphia,  sent 
eighteen  birds  to  make  the  100  miles  from 
Odenton,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunsberger,  of  Chest- 
nut Hill,  shipped  his  fourteen  to  fly  from  Hunt- 
ingdon, 150  miles.  Both  flights  were  started 
the  same  morning.  Of  the  Hunsbergers  none 
were  home  at  evening,  whereas  time  was  taken 
of  thirteen  to  the  Innes  loft,  the  fourteenth  bird 
arriving  next  morning.  The  best  speed  was 
1,128  j-ards  per  minute.  The  thirteen  sent 
later  to  the  210  miles'  start  were  compelled  to 
wait  ten  days  for  weather,  but  started  ;  none 
were  home  at  evening,  and  only  one  returned 
next  day. 

Seven  of  the  Hunsbergers  returned  within 
the  next  two  days,  and  one  other  has  been  re- 
ported since.  A  curious  feature  of  this  fly  was 
that  the  birds  w^ere  seven  nest  pairs,  and  the 
seven  returns  together  were  one  bird  of  each 
pair. 

The  poor  time  is  all  ascribed  to  the  preva- 
lence of  birds  of  prey ;  that  the  pigeons  were 


attacked  \)j  hawks,  and  those  not  killed  were 
driven  into  hiding,  and  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  renew  their  flight  until  next  day. 

The  work  of  closing  the  year's  accounts,  pre- 
paratory to  the  issue  of  the  certificates  of  record, 
began  early  in  October,  but  so  much  time  was  re- 
quired for  the  verification  of  the  various  details 
that  the  fifty  series  making  up  the  season's  work 
will  require  all  of  the  time  to  the  close  of  De- 
cember. 

Series  three,  to  the  loft  of  H.  G.  Thurston, 
holds  the  best  average  speed  for  single  race 
and  general  work.  The  entry  was  nine  birds  ; 
the  journeys  were  five — from  Bridgeport,  Ct.; 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Syc- 
amore, Va.  (540  miles)  —  and  the  nine  birds 
were  ready  for  the  start  in  each.  Only  one 
bird,  Dickinson,  was  timed  in  all.  His  aver- 
age speed  was:  For  one  journey  (no  miles), 
1,611  yards  ;  for  two  (274  miles),  1,470  j^ards  ; 
for  three  (517  miles),  1,374  J^ards  ;  for  four  (882 
miles),  1,327  yards  ;  for  five  (1,420  miles),  1,062 
yards.  His  aggregate  distance  was  1,420  miles. 
Five  birds  of  the  nine  remain,  two  being  lost  at 
540  miles,  and  two,  Dickinson  and  Jumper,  not 
being  as  yet  reported  from  Barrancas,  Fla., 
1,200  miles. 

Series  four  was  of  five  journeys  to  the  Harry 
Goodby  loft,  Providence.  The  aggregate  dis- 
tance for  the  Maid,  entered  in  all,  is  1,445  miles. 
The  best  speed  to  the  series  is  not  known,  inas- 
much as  one  or  more  of  the  birds  were  at  home 
in  every  journey  but  the  last  (550  miles)  before 
the  liberator's  telegram  giving  advice  of  the 
start — that  is,  the  birds  made  better  time  than 
the  message  sent  by  wire  to  Providence  and 
carried  by  a  boy  to  the  home,  a  mile  distant 
from  the  office  of  delivery.  The  time  of  finding 
in  the  354  miles'  journey  from  Washington, 
however,  gave  the  speed  of  1,474  yards  per  min- 
ute and  the  record  for  the  start  from  the  Capi- 
tol. The  Maid  and  Peg  have  this  honor,  Miss 
Lively  making  i,433-|-  yards. 

Series  five  was  to  the  Rhode  Island  Federa- 
tion lofts.  The  feature  of  this  is  the  return  of 
the  six  birds,  Balfour,  Missy,  Ruth,  Lady 
Hawk,  Stanley  and  Rover,  from  540  miles  the 
day  of  liberating  ;  the  time  out,  about  thir- 
teen hours;  the  average  speed,  about  1,194 
yards  per  minute  ;  the  mile  in  about  im.  28s. 
The  aggregate  distance  for  the  eighteen  birds 
entered  in  all  of  the  four  journeys  was  1,298 
miles. 

The  objecfof  record-flying  is  to  obtain  proven 
data  for  the  study  of  aerial  navigation,  with  the 
further  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
birds  as  messengers,  and  the  best  methods  of 
training  them  for  their  work.  The  results  of 
the  season's  work  have  been  surprising  to  even 
the  most  confident,  in  showing  the  distances 
covered,  the  speed  made  and  the  few  losses. 
Thus,  in  series  two,  three  and  four  the  thirteen 
journeys  gave  a  combined  distance  of  3,225 
miles.  The  loss  in  covering  this  was  five  birds, 
one  at  100  miles,  one  at  356  miles,  two  at  540 
and  one  at  550  miles. 

When  one  considers  what  these  distances 
mean,  and  that  the  little  travelers  are  not  only 
defenseless,  but  have  the  gunner  beneath,  the 
bird  of  prey  above,  and  possible  storms  across 
the  course,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  it  did  not 
all  come  about  so  easily  as  to  be  accepted  with- 
out consideration  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

E.  S.  Starr. 
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An  importaQt  meeting 
has  ]ust  been  held  at  Chi- 
cago by  the  Racing  Board. 
One  of  the  things  they  did 
was  to  sit  down  very  hard 
on  the  proposed  tour  of 
tne  leading  amateurs  through  the  South  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Philadelphia  sporting  paper. 
The  following  is  the  cold-blooded  way  they  dis- 
courage that  little  plan  : 

"*  *  *  It  having  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  National  Racing  Board  that  a  cycling 
paper  has  stated  that  it  proposes  to  promote  a 
tour  of  the  country  by  bicycle  racing  men,  ama- 
teur wheelmen  are  hereby  warned  that  they  have 
no  right  under  the  Constitution  of  the  L.  A.  W.  to 
accept  or  in  any  way  receive  from  or  through  _  a 
cycling  paper,  or  any  other  parties  interested  in 
the  trade,  money  for  their  expenses,  or  compen- 
sation for  attending  such  tour,  for  the  purpose 
of  racing,  and  any  attendance  upon  such  a  trip 
will  be  closely  scrutinized  by  the  Board." 

That's  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  so 
far  the  lip  of  the  Racing  Board  may  be  said  to 
have  retained  its  proverbial  stiffness  ;  but  what 
does  the  following  portend  ? 

"  *  *  *  The  Amateur  Rule  was  then  brought 
up  for  discussion,  and  it  was  decided  to  recom- 
mend a  number  of  radical  changes  to  the  next 
Constitutional  Convention,  which  changes  will 
be  published  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  establishment  of 
two  classes  of  riders,  and  the  prize  question, 
receiving  careful  consideration.     *    *     * " 

Verily,  it  looks  as  if  the  League  was  going 
to  retrograde  and  adopt  the  promoters'  scheme 
again  !  What  is  the  use  of  experience  if  we 
are  to  take  on  that  burden  again  ? — a  burden 
which  the  League  found  too  heavy  to  carry  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Rowe,  Hendee  et  al.  There 
will  be  "high  jinks"  before  that  change  is 
made,  as  there  are  many  in  the  League  who 
remember  that  the  former  attempt  to  run  a 
double  class  did  not  meet  with  that  stupendous 
success  its  promoters  anticipated.  Members  of 
the  L.  A.  W.,  be  warned  in  time,  and  don't  for 
one  moment  entertain  any  proposition  which 
permits  of  a  semi-professional  class  in  its  ranks. 
I  have  in  these  columns  from  time  to  time 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Luscomb,  of  New 
York,  with  the  candidacy  for  president  of  the 
L.  A.W.  for  1893-4,  and  I  have  for  certain  rea- 
sons opposed  that  gentleman  as  against  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  C.  L.  Burdett.  Certainly  I  have 
not  opposed  Mr.  Luscomb  for  personal  reasons, 
for  there  is  not  a  more  genial,  "hail  fellow  well 
met  "  man  in  the  whole  League.  I  now  can 
say  authoritatively,  as  coming  through  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  Bi.  World,  that  Mr.  Lus- 
comb is  not  a  candidate  and  does  not  intend  to 
run  in  opposition  to  Major  Burdett.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  as  the  editor  of  that  paper 
quotes  him  as  saying :  "I  believe  that  any 
official  elected  to  an  office  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  should  be  given  a  sufficient  length  of 


time  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  develop  his  pol- 
icy, and  to  do  this  one  short  term  is  insufficient. 
In  case  President  Burdett  desires  re-election, 
and  will  run  as  a  candidate,  it  will  be  my  pleas- 
ure no  less  than  my  duty  to  support  him  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability.  I  shall  not  run  against 
him  under  any  circumstances. " 

By  the  way,  to  go  back  to  the  doings  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Racing  Board  in  Chicago,  I 
notice  that  the  Board  did  not  accept  Johnson's 
record  of  im.  56  3-5S.  It  was  returned  to  him 
on  the  ground  that  the  application  was  not  in 
conformity  with  the  rules,  the  sentiment  of  the 
Board  being  that  if  properly  made  out  and 
found  correct,  it  be  accepted  as  a  special  record 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

I  do  not  think  I  will  say  much  on  the  parade 
of  cyclers  which  took  place  two  weeks  ago  in 
this  city  (New  York)  in  connection  with  the 
Columbian  celebration.  Though  the  numbers 
in  line  were  prodigious,  yet  it  was  not  a  show  to 
fill  the  heart  of  a  true  lover  of  the  sport  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  In  the  iirst  place, 
though  no  fault  of  the  management  of  the 
cycle  division,  this  division  did  not  move  an 
inch  until  two  hours  after  schedule  time.  Again, 
the  "jay"  in  cycling  was  painfully  prominent 
in  the  parade.  I  don't  care  to  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject any  longer — it  hasn't  done  the  cause  of 
cycling  any  good  in  New  York. 

The  New  York  Sun  and  the  New  York  World 
must  be  always  looked  on  as  enterprising  pa- 
pers, but  when  they  publish  articles  on  "Cy- 
cling for  Ladies  "  and  print  cuts  of  impossible 
females  with  wasp-like  waists  toying  with  tri- 
cycles of  the  vintage  of  1885,  I  feel  like  sug- 
gesting gratis  to  the  editors-in-chief  of  those 
two  great  papers  that  they  had  better  employ 
talent  to  treat  on  cycling  matters  which  is  more 
in  touch  with  later  days'  cycling  for  women. 

The  elliptical  sprocket-wheel  is  at  least  causing 
a  ripple  of  excitement  among  the  trade,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  number  of  the  man- 
ufacturers will  give  it  a  good  trial  during  the 
coming  year.  Personally,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say 
whether  there  is  anything  in  it  to  warrant  it 
being  accepted  as  having  advantage  over  the 
usual  circular  sprocket.  Johnson,  who  made 
those  wonderful  times  at  Independence,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  "  thought  he  could  do 
just  as  well  with  an  ordinary  sprocket  as  with 
the  elliptic  after  he  had  had  a  bit  of  practice. "  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  wheel  fitted  with  an 
elliptical  sprocket  to  give  a  personal  trial,  but  as 
yet  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  I  have  inter- 
viewed a  few  who  have  tried  the  new  scheme, 
but  I  didn't  find  them  enthusiastically  im- 
pressed with  it. 

Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  both  made  an 
informal  bid  for  the  National  Assembly  meet- 
ing to  be  held  later  on.  It  looks  as  though 
our  slow  and  sleepy  neighbors,  the  Quakers, 
would  get  there,  and  Beantown  would  be  left. 
The  annual  cycle  show  will  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia January  4th  to  14th,  and  for  that  reason 
the  Quakers  have  the  call. 

A  correspondent  to  an  esteemed  contempo- 
rary has  called  attention  to  the  shabby  appear- 
ance of  cyclers  who  frequent  the  drives  of  our 
Central  Park.  He  asks:  "Why  do  not  the 
bicyclers,  when  riding  through  this  beautiful 
park,  take  more  care  of  their  personal  appear- 
ance than  they  do  ?  Why  do  they  ride  in  so 
many  nondescript  costumes  and  in  their  shirt 
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sleeves,  and  in  sweaters  neglected  of  being 
'  tucked  in?'  At  this  hour"  (4  p.m.),  said  he,"  it 
is  a  sort  of  dress  parade,  and  the  effect  is  mar- 
red by  such  omissions  in  costume."  Alas!  I 
■\\'ish  I  could  answer  the  question  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  to  mj-self  or  to  the  gen- 
tleman. Why  a  man  should  make  a  guy  of 
himself  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  and 
I  often  feel  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
make  these  "monkeys  on  wheels"  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  manufacturers  did 
not  keep  an  assortment  of  different  size  and 
shape  saddles  on  hand  so  that  a  would-be  pur- 
chaser could  be  fitted.  There  is  no  moi'e  reason 
why  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  ride  a  cer- 
tain shaped  saddle,  whether  it  fits  him  or  not, 
than  all  men  should  be  obliged  to  wear  the  same 
size  shoe.  I  have  known  lots  of  men  go  into  a 
shop  and  trj-  a  bicycle  which  in  appearance 
had  taken  their  fanc)*,  but  on  mounting  they 
found  it  "  didn't  feel  right,"  and  they  took  their 
money  somewhere  else.  I  am  firmly  of  the  con- 
\nction  that  many  a  sale  has  been  lost  because 
the  saddle  didn't  fit.  The  keeping  of  several 
shapes  on  hand  is  not  such  a  big  undertaking, 
after  all.  After  having  decided  on  what  make 
the  manufacturer  will  adopt,  let  the  change  be 
made  in  the  forming  of  the  leathers ;  they  can 
all  be  made  to  fit  on  to  the  same  frame.  I 
think  the  concern  who  will  take  pains  to  fur- 
nish a  saddle  to  fit  will  find  that  his  enterprise 
will  receive  substantial  recognition. 

I  am  not  sorr\^  that  the  racing  season  is  over 
and  the  record-breaker  has  gone  into  winter 
quarters.  It  realljMvas  quite  trying  on  one's 
nerves — this  constant  expectancy  that  some  rec- 
ord was  going  to  be  smashed.  Win  die's  2m. 
4  3-5S.  will  stand  for  a  while. 

There  is  a  wild  rumor  afloat  in  the  general 
press  that  Zimmerman  and  W.  J.  Sanger  were  to 
race  at  some  place  in  the  South  for  a  $2,000  tro- 
phy and  a  820,000  purse.  "  *  *  *  From  the  manu- 
facturing interests  which  are  involved  will  come 
the  bet  of  Sio,ooo  a  side.  Zimmerman  rides  an 
imported  English  wheel  and  Sanger  a  wheel 
built  b}'  a  Milwaukee  concern.  It  will  be  fame 
and  fortune  to  whichever  man  and  whichever 
wheel  wins.  Both  men  will  go  into  training 
at  once.  *  *  *  "  I  discredit  the  rumor  as  a 
newspaper  squib. 

They  are  all  coming  to  it — I  mean  the  makers 
are  all  endeavoring  to  get  a  tire  which  does  not 
depend  upon  cement  and  tire-tape  to  hold  it 
in  place.  Bidwell  (he  of  the  Thomas  tire)  will 
have  a  tire  next  year  on  which  the  fastening  of 
wheel  to  the  rim  will  be  such  as  to  admit  of  quick 
removal  and  return.  I  told  your  readers  a  few 
short  months  back  that  the  trend  of  the  trade 
on  the  tire  question  was  towards  quick  removal, 
quick  repair  and  quick  attachment.  The  "  per- 
fect pneumatic  "  tire  is  not  a  possibility  which 
is  afar  off  nowadays. 

The  Prowler. 

THE  PATH. 

Since  nay  last  records  I  find  that  Windle  has 
placed  the  following  to  his  credit : 

October  7th. — One  mile,  flj'ing  start,  2m.  2 
3-5S. 

October  8th. — One-half  mile,  flying  start,  57 
4-5S. 

October  5th. — At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  over 
the  Pequot   course,    the    New  Haven    Bicycle 


Club   ran    its   ten-mile-heat   road-race.       First 
ten  men  : 

TiTne. 
Cyder  of  Finish.  Handica/>.  M.S. 

F.  T.  Catlin Scratch  . .   33  so 

T.  J.  Otell im. . . . 34  55 

T.  G.  Beck 2m 37  26 

H.  W.  Chapman Scratch 36  9 

L.  E.  Smith 2m 38  22 

W.H.Ford 3m 3931 

15  F.  Perigrew 4111 4044 

C.  O.  Reichei-t im 3759 

E.  J.  Hogbur 3m  41    9 

C.  E.  Larom im 3916 

The  Lincoln  Cycling  Club,  of  Chicago,  held 
races  at  the  Parkside  track  on  the  Sth.  Sum- 
mary : 

One-mile  novice — Chas.  Heile,  first ;  F.  H. 
White,  second  ;  A.  P.  Peck,  third.  Time, 
2m.  59s. 

One-mile  club  championship — C.  G.  Green, 
first ;  A.  T.  Heywood,  second  ;  A.  H.  Rodell, 
third.     Time,  2m.  59  i-2S. 

Quarter-mile  open — A.  T.  Heywood,  first ; 
Gus  Steel,  second  ;  H.  M.  Taylor,  third.  Time, 
38  I-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap — A.  T.  Heywood,  first  ; 
A.  H.  Rodell.  second  ;  A.  H.  Peck,  third. 
Time,  im.  17  1-5S. 

Two-mile  handicap — A.   T.   Heywood,  first ; 

D.  B.  Southern,  second  ;  A.   H.   Rodell,   third. 
Time,  6m.  10  1-5S. 

Half-mile— A.  T.  Heywood,  first;  A.  H. 
Rodell,  second.     Time,  im.  23s. 

One-mile  handicap — Bert  Green,  first ;  Gus 
Steel,  second  ;  M.  H.  Meyer,  third.  Time, 
2m.  49  1-5S. 

Quarter-mile — A.  T.  Heywood,  first ;  A.  H. 
Rodell,  second  ;  J.  W.  Adams,  third.  Time, 
40S. 

Two-mile  handicap — Bert  Green,  first  ;  E. 
Ulbrecht,   second  ;  and  D.  E.  Southern,   third. 

October  Sth  the  Columbia  Cyclers,  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  their  annual  five-mile  road-race. 

The  first  ten  men  finished  as  follows  : 

Time. 

Naine.  Start.  M.  S. 

F.  Biddle 3.00 1623 

J.  Gracey  2.20 1545 

F.  Dunkleberger 1.40 15  18 

A.  A.  Gracey Scratch 13  48  2-5 

H.  Middleton 1.40 15  31 

J.  E.  Fitzgerald 1.40 1533 

N.  Kind i.oo 15  27 

J.B.Fontaine 1.15 1544 

W.  Faber 1.50 1623 

G.  Eisede 2.40 17  17 

October  7th  and  Sth  the  Lockwood  Cycle 
Club,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  held  a  two  days' 
tournament. 

FIRST  DAY. 

Summary  : 

One-mile  novice — A.  Green,  first  ;  Padgett, 
second  ;  Eddy,  third.     Time,  2m.  44s. 

Two-mile  handicap — Stringer,  first ;  Greene, 
second  ;  Centock,  third  ;  and  Johnson,  (scratch) 
fourth.     Time,  4m.  30  4-5S. 

Ballard  and  Tuttle,  of  Chicago,  competed  in 
the  one-mile  Illinois  Division.  Ballard  won 
in  2m.  40S. 

In  the  quarter-mile  open  Lumsden  won  ; 
Johnson,  second  ;  Githens,  third;  andSteinson, 
fourth.     Time,  34  3-5S. 

The  Lockwood  Cycling  Club  two-mile  handi- 
cap was  won  by  Kirby  (150  yds.)  in  5m.  37  3-5S. ; 
Woods,  second  ;  Angel,  third. 

The  one-mile  handicap  was  won  by  Steinson  ; 
Greene,  second  ;  Stringer,  third  ;  Keator,  fourth. 
Time,  2m.  19s. 
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In  the  one-mile  ordinary  Bamberger  won  ; 
"Wing,   second  ;  Padgett,  third.      Time,  2m.  51 

3-5S. 

Seventeen  starters  reported  for  the  half-mile 
handicap  -  Greene,  first ;  Githens,  second  ;  Kea- 
tor,  third  ;  Bliss,  fourth  ;  Lumsden,  fifth.  Time, 
im.  7  1-5S. 

Greene  -won  the  two-mile,  6.00  class  in  5m. 
36s. ;  Stringer,  second  ;  Keator,  third  ;  and  Tidd, 
fourth. 

The  one-m.ile  open  was  won  by  Lnmsden  ; 
Johnson,  second ;  Githens,  close  third  ;  and 
Bliss,  fourth. 

Githens  tried ,  for  the  track  record  here, 
formerly  2m.  27  3-5S.  He  made  it  in  2m.  17  3-5S. 
He  was  paced  by  Bliss,  Ballard,  Johnson  and 
Lumsden. 

The  Johnson  figuring  above  is  the  man  who 
rode  a  mile  in  im.  56  3-5S.  behind  a  wind-break 
at  Independence,  la. 

SECOND    DAY. 

Summary  : 

Two-mile  open — J.  S.  Johnson,  first ;  Rhodes, 
second  ;  Bert  Myers,  third.    Time,  5m.  53  3-5S. 

One-mile  ordinary — Wing,  of  Ottawa,  first ; 
Bamber,  Chicago,  second  ;  Padgett,  Jackson- 
ville, third.     Time,  2m.  42  2-5S. 

Two  miles,  Illinois  Division — Keator,  Chicago, 
first  ;  Steinson,  Peoria,  second.  Time,  5m.  53s. 
Ballard,  of  Chicago,  had  the  race  in  hand, when 
his  tire  burst,  throwing  him  out. 

Half-mile  open— Lumsden,  first ;  Githens, 
second  ;  Johnson,  third  ;  Bliss,  fourth.  Time, 
im.  i2s. 

One  mile,  3.00  class — Stringer,  of  Elgin,  111., 
first ;  Green,  of  Chicago,  second ;  Dever,  of 
Rockford,  third.     Time,  2m.  37  1-5S. 

Two-mile  handicap — Bliss,  of  Chicago  (45 
yds.),  first  ;  Myers,  of  Peoria  (120  yds.),  second  ; 
Green,  of  Chicago  (150  yds.),  third;  Johnson, 
of  Minneapolis  (scratch),  fourth.  Time,  5m.  15 
2-5S. 

One-mile  handicap — Myers,  of  Peoria,  first  ; 
Ballard,  second ;  Lumsden  (scratch),  third ; 
Githens,  fourth.  Time,  2m.  17  3-5S.,  from  60 
yds.;  scratch  man's  time,  2m.  18  2-5S.  The 
fastest  competition  mile  ever  ridden  in  the 
West. 

The  one  mile,  open  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  was 
won  in  2m.  50  2-5S.  by  Irving  Woods. 

The  five-mile  open  (piano  race) — Lumsden, 
first,  by  ten  feet ;  Bliss,  second  ;  Rhodes,  third  ; 
and  Githens  and  Johnson  following.  Time, 
14m.  3-5S. 

At  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  following  races 
took  place  October  6th  and  7th.  Following  are 
the  results. 

FIRST    DAY. 

One-mile  novice — E.  R.  Lozier  won  ;  C.  H. 
Filbreck.  second  ;  Wilder  Wilson,  third.  Time, 
2m.  52  2-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap — J.  P.  Bliss  Avon  ;  E.  O. 
Minor,  second  ;  Roy  Keator,  third  ;  Arthur  E. 
Lumsden,  fourth.  Time,  im.  5s.  Lumsden's 
time  from  scratch  was  im.  6  3-5S. 

One  mile,  2.45  class — H.  Stringer  won  ; 
J.  H.  Gardner  and  W.  H.  Irish  rode  a  dead 
heat  for  second  place.     Time,  2m.  37  4-5S. 

Two-mile  race  for  Evansville  riders — W.  T. 
Bonfield  won  ;  W.  M.  Dunham,  second  ;  J. 
B.  Green,  third.     Time,  6m.  8  4-5S. 

Quarter-mile     open,      flying    start — W.    A. 


Rhodes  won  ;  J.  S.  Johnson,  second  ;  L.  D. 
Munger,  third.     Time,  31  1-5S. 

One-mile  open,  record  race — J.  S.  John- 
son won  ;  L.  D.  Munger,  second;  A.  E. 
Lumsden,  third.  Time,  2m.  23  3-5S.  First 
quarter,  36  1-5S. ;  half-mile,  im.  11  1-5S.  ; 
three-q^iarters,  im.  48  3-5S. 

Half-mile  race  for  Evansville  riders — W.  C. 
Paine  won  ;  W.  L.  Bonfield,  second  ;  W.  M. 
Dunham,  third.     Time,  im.  18  3-5S. 

Five-mile  handicap — A.  E. Lumsden,  Chicago, 
won  ;  J.  H.  Bliss,  second  ;  S.  Stringer,  Elgin, 
third.  Time,  12m.  36  3-5S.,  the  world's  record 
in  competition. 

SECOND    DAY. 

One  mile,  open  to  Indiana  riders — Minor 
first  ;  Bonfield,  second  ;  Roll,  third.  Time, 
2m.  39  4-5S. 

Two-mile  lap — Munger,  first,  with  7  points  ; 
Davis,  second,  4  points  ;  and  Keator,  third, 
I  point.  Time,  5m.  43  4-5S.  ;  time  for  the  first 
mile,  2m.  49s. 

Mile  handicap — Ballard  (90yds.),  first,  in  2m. 
18  3-5S.  ;  Irish  (135  yds.),  second  ;  and  Hay 
(190  yds.),  third;  Lumsden,  Munger  and  Bliss 
were  scratch  men,  but  could  not  overcome  the 
handicap . 

Two-mile  handicap — Starters  :  Lumsden, 
Munger  (scratch).  Bliss,  Davis,  Minor,  Keator, 
Stringer,  Gardner  and  Guyol.  Bliss  won  ; 
Munger,  second  ;  Davis,  third.  Time,  4m.  59 
I-2S.     Munger 's  time  was  5m.  1-5S. 

Half-mile — Keator  acted  as  pacemaker  to 
the  three-quarter  pole,  when  Lumsden  went  to 
the  front  and  won  ;  Munger,  second  ;  Rhodes, 
third.     Time,  im.  17  1-5S 

The  five-mile  relay  race  between  the  Evans- 
ville and  Chicago  clubs  was  won  by  the  latter. 
Time,  13m.  41  2-5S. 

At  Denver,  Col.,  October  8th,  the  foUowmg 
races  were  run.     Summary  : 

One-mile  novice- —  H.  A.  Pippin,  first ;  E.  H. 
Perkins,  second  ;  W.  J.  Knox,  third.  Time, 
2m.  50s. 

Half-mile  open — ^O.  E.  Boles,  first  ;  L.  Block, 
second.     Time,  im.  17  2-5S. 

One  mile,  3.00  class  —  H.  V.  Crall,  first; 
J.  L.  Frazier,  second.     Time,  2m.  54s. 

Two-mile  lap  race  —  J.  A.  Maguire — walk- 
over.    No  time. 

Quarter-mile  open  —  J.  J.  Rutherford,  first. 
No" time.  L.  Block  and  Taylor  collided,  and  so 
Rutherford  had  the  race  easy. 

One  mile,  Denver  Ramblers  only — J.  A.  Ma- 
guire, first  ;  F.  F.  Lyon,  second  ;  E.  H.  Per- 
kins, third.     Time,  2m.  47  4-5S. 

One  mile,  Denver  Wheel  Club  —  Jno.  L.  Sut- 
ton, first ;  B.  J.  S)dvester,  second  ;  B.  Cassidy, 
third.     Time,  3m.  6  1-5S. 

One  mile,  Colorado  Wheelmen  —  L.  Block, 
first;  J.  J.  Rutherford,  second.  Time,  2m. 
52  3-5S. 

Two-mile  handicap — N.  A.  Nippin  (300  yds.), 
first ;  J.  A.  Maguire  (35  yds.),  second.  Time, 
5m.  16  2-5S.     No  scratch  man. 

One  mile,  2.50  class  —  Jno.  L.  Sutton,  first; 
B.  J.  Sylvester,  second.     Time,  2m.  44  4-5S. 

Five-mile  handicap  —  O.  E.  Boles,  first;  N. 
B.  Taylor,  second  ;  R.  B.  Wilson,  third.  Time, 
15m.  8s.     Handicaps  not  given. 

One  mile,  winners  of  club  championships  — 
J.  A.  Maguire,  first  ;  L.  Block,  second.  Time, 
2m.  40S. 
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A  THLETICS. 


ATHEE^IGS 


FIXTURES. 

Dec.  12— Twelfth  Regiment  Athletic  Club  open  ama- 
teur games  at  their  armory,  New  York  City, 

Dec.  17 — Press  Club  athletic  sports  at  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  general 
athletics — that  is,  in  track  and  field  athletics 
(why  won't  somebody  invent  a  name  to  cover 
this'kind  of  sport  ?) — there  are  two  distinct  types 
of  contestants,  namely  :  the  college  athlete  and 
the  club  athlete.  In  amateur  baseball,  football 
and  rowing  the  same  seasons  are  recognized 
bv  all,  so  that  every  year  has  its  acknowledg- 
ed champion.  The  intercollegiate  champion- 
ships, however,  are  held  at  a  time  when  the 
club  athletes  have  scarcely  begun  to  train  for 
the  American  and  the  Canadian  championships, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  competition  is  never 
brought  to  its  maximum.  Thus  the  champion- 
ship of  America  is  sometimes  held  by  a  man 
inferior  to  a  college  rival  who  trains  only  for 
his  college.  This  is,  perhaps,  inevitable.  The 
^^^nter  and  spring  are  the  only  available  sea- 
sons for  intercollegiate  sports,  just  as  the  sum- 
mer is  the  best  season  for  the  club  athletes. 
The  American  championship  games  of  last  fall 
are  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  so 
few  of  the  events  would  have  had  different 
champions  if  the  colleges  had  been  able  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  to  the  competition. 

In  the  sprints  that  remarkable  Yale  freshman, 
Wager  Swain,  might  have  given  Jewett  a  brush, 
for  he  has  equaled  J  ewett's  speed  in  the  short 
sprint  and  has  done  even  time  in  the  long. 
In  the  quarter  Wrightand  Merrill,  of  Harvard, 
could  at  least  have  pushed  Downs,  for  they 
have  both  run  very  close  to  the  time  in  which 
Downs  won  his  event.  In  the  half  Turner  holds 
the  two  championships,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Dohm  stands  without  a  rival.  In  the  mile,  how- 
ever, the  college  athletes  are  not  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  great  club  runners,  nor  will  they 
be  until  the  three-mile  run  is  introduced  into 
their  list  of  events.  Over  the  low  hurdles  J.  P. 
Lee  cotdd  have  distanced  any  competitor,  for 
his  world's  record  of  24  4-5S.  stands  unap- 
proached.  In  the  high  jump  Richmond  Fear- 
ing, of  Har\-ard,  who  holds  the  indoor  world's 
record  of  6  ft.  2  1-4  in. ,  would  doubtless  have 
forced  Sweeney  sooner  to  break  Page's  record. 
Indeed,  Fearing  has  never,  when  in  the  pitch 
of  training,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  jumping  his 
best,  for  at  the  Yale-Harvard  and  intercollegiate 
games  he  has  to  run  four  hard  races  over  the 
hurdles  in  order  to  insure  the  championship  to 
Har\-ard.  Moreover,  his  only  rival  is  Green,  of 
Harvard,  who,  though  a  first-rate  jumper,  has 
never  beaten  6  ft.  Against  such  odds,  how- 
ever, Fearing  has  twice  broken  the  intercollegi- 
ate record  established  by  Page,  and  if  permitted 
to  confine  himself  to  the  high  jump,  might, 
when  sufficiently  pushed,  have  been  himself  the 


one  to  capture  Page's  world's  outdoor  record. 
All  this,  however,  is  what  might  have  been. 
Unfortunately,  the  meeting  is  far  distant  that 
can  call  forth  all  the  best  athletes  of  America. 


OCTOBER  15. 

The  attempt  was  made,  however,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Columbia  College  Athletic  Field 
at  Williamsbridge.  Here  the  aim  was  evidently 
to  attract  both  the  club  athletes,  who  were  going 
out  of  training,  and  the  college  athletes,  who 
were  just  taking  up  their  year's  work.  It  was 
soon  found  that  most  of  the  club  athletes  had 
quit  the  track,  while  the  college  champions  were 
not  yet  in  form.  However,  the  games  were  in- 
teresting and  well  contested,  and  the  new  field 
was  shown  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
possession  of  this  field,  in  fact,  means  worlds 
to  the  athletes  of  Columbia.  In  the  past,  lack- 
ing every  facility  that  their  rivals  have  en- 
joyed, they  have  yet  maintained  a  high  place 
in  the  intercollegiate  games,  and  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  their  persistency  in  working 
against  odds  must  hope  that  the  new  field  will 
put  within  their  grasp  that  measure  of  success 
which  they  have  so  long  deserved. 

As  for  the  events,  Puffer's  performance  on 
the  high  hurdles  was  noteworthy.  He  ran 
130  yds.  in  16  3-5S.,  which  is  equal  to  about 
15  2-5S.  for  the  regular  distance.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  of  his  race  in  the  American 
championships,  where  he  made  a  new  M^orld's 
record,  which,  however,  was  not  allowed  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind.  Bowman,  in  the  pole  vault, 
and  Pell,  in  the  broad  jump  (iDoth  of  Columbia), 
gave  promise  of  figuring  prominently  in  the 
intercollegiate  games  next  spring. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  events  : 

loo-yard  dash — First  heat  won  by  E.  W.  Allen, 
N.  Y.  A.  C.  (scratch)  ;  second,  E.  W.  Seidler,  M. 

A.  C.  (6  yds.).  Second  heat  won  by  G.R.Swain, 
Princeton  and  M.  A.  C.  (i  yd.);  second,  George 
Schwegler,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  (i  1-2  yds.).  Final 
heat  won  by  E.  W.  Seidler  (6  yds.),  M.  A.  C,  in 
10  1-5S. ;  second,  E.AV.  Allen  (scratch),  N.Y.  A.C. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  F.  C.  Puffer, 
M.  A.  C.  (owe  10  yds.),  in  16  3-5S. ;  second,  D. 

B.  Lyman,  Yale  (owe  6  1-2  yds.). 

Two-mile  bicycle  race — Won  by  G.  A.  Banker, 
Princeton  and  M.A.C.  (scratch),  in  5m.  37  3-5S. ; 
second,  E.  D.  Knap,  Columbia  College  (170 
yds.). 

440-yard  run — Won  by  G.  C.  Wintride,  Prince- 
ton and  M.  A.  C.  (10  yds.),  in  52  1-5S.;  second, 
H.  Blank,  M.  A.  C.  (12  yds.). 

One-mile  run — Won  by  A.  G.  Bugbee,  M.  A. 

C.  (90  yds.),  in  4m.  28  3-5S. ;  second,  Samuel 
Scovil,  Jr.,  Yale  (50  yds.). 

One-mile  walk— AVon  by  C.  L.  Nicoll,  M.  A. 
C.  (scratch),  in  7m.  2  2-5S. ;  second,  T.  Letson, 
N.  Y.  A.  C.  (los.). 

Half-mile  run — Won  by  S.  V.  Winslow,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  (scratch),  in  2m.  2s. ;  second,  C.  L.  Green- 
hall,  N.  J.  A.  C.  (55  yds.). 

220-yard  dash— Won  by  E.  W.  AUen,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  (scratch),  in  22  4-5S. ;  second. G.  R.  Svv^ain, 
Princeton  and  M.  A.  C.  (2  yds.). 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  F.  C.  Puffer, 
M.  A.  C.  (scratch),  in  25s.;  second,  George 
vSchwegler,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  (2  yds.,  but  put  back 
on  scratch). 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  H.  Herrick, 
M.  A.  C.  (scratch),  jump   5   ft.  11   1-12  in.; sec- 
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ond,  E.  Burke,  Columbia  College  (5  in.),  jump 

5  ft.  6  1-4  in. 

Ri:nning  broad  jump — Won  by  E.  W.  Goff, 
M.  A  C.  (scratch),  jump  22  ft.  4  in.;  second,  F. 
L.  Pell,  Columbia  College  (i  ft.  3  in.),  jump 
21  ft.  9  in. 

Putting  the  shot— J.  S  Mitchell,  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
(scratch),  distance  41  ft.  i  i-i4in. ;  second,  J. 
Coughlin,  M.  A.  C.  (9  in.),  distance  40  ft.  8  in. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  F.  H.  Bowman,  Columbia 
College  (9  in.),  height  10  ft.  5  1-2  in.  ;  second, 
O.  S.  Cartwright,  Yale  (scratch),  height  10  ft. 
1-2  in. 

OCTOBER  20. 

At  Princeton  the  fall  handicap  games  were 
sharply  contested.  Turner,  the  American,  and 
intercollegiate  half-mile  champion,  won  the 
mile  run  over  Woodbridge,  who  has  hitherto 
passed  for  the  best  mile  runner  at  Princeton. 
In  the  mile  walk  Borcherling  came  within  half  a 
second  of  his  own  intercollegiate  record  made 
last  spring. 

Following  are  the  noteworthy  events  : 

100-yard  dash — First  heat  won  by  F.  Allen,  '94 
(6  yds.),  time  los.;  second,  G.  Swain,  '94 
(scratch).  Second  heat  won  by  Brokaw,  '93 
(3  yds.),  time  10  3-5S. ;  second,  Wilson,  '96 
(5  yds.).  Final  heat  won  by  F.  Allen  ;  second, 
Swain  ;  third,  Wilson.     Time,  los. 

One-mile  walk  —  Won  by  Borcherling,  '94; 
Ottley,  '93  (los.),  second ;  Zeigler,  Sem.  (55s.), 
third.     Time,  6m.  54  i-2S. 

Freshman  quarter — Won  by  Schaff,  Alford 
second,  Kingsbury  third.     Time,  55  3-5S. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  Turner,  '93  (scratch); 
Woodbridge,  '93  (scratch),  second  ;  Koehler,  '95 
(45  yds.),  third.     Time,  4m.  41  4-5S. 

Two-twenty-yard  dash  —  Won  by  F.  Allen, 
'94  (6  yds.);  second,  Wilson,  '96  (10  yds.) ;  third, 
Swain,  '94  (scratch).     Time,  23s. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race — Won  by  Banker,  '96 
(scratch)  ;  second,  Carnochan,  '96  (150  yds.). 
Time,  sni.  32s. 

One-half  mile  run — Won  by  Wintringer,  '94 
(15  yds.);  second.  Gray,  '95  (35  yds.).  Time, 
2m.  2S. 

Running  broad  jump  —  Won  by  Sill,  '94 
(3  in.),  ig  ft.  8  i-4in.  ;  second.  Turner,'  93 
(scratch),  19  ft.  4  in.  ;  third,  Hencken,  '93  (6  in.), 
19  ft.  3  in. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  Hencken,  '93 
(2  in.),  5  ft.   9  in.;  second,  Jones,  '96  (3  m.),  5  ft. 

6  in.;  third,  Sill,  '94  (scratch),  5  ft.  5  in. 

OCTOBER  27. 

The  fall  games  of  the  Yale  Athletic  Associa- 
tion were  not  on  the  whole  remarkable.  By 
far  the  best  performance  was  a  throw  of  100 
feet,  made  by  Hickok,  the  freshman  who  is 
Inlaying  guard  on  the  'varsity  eleven.  In  the 
absence  of  Evins,  of  Harvard,  Stillman  and 
Hickok  ought  to  be  sure  of  winning  the  weights 
next  spring  for  Yale.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  most  interesting  events: 

Quarter-mile  run— Won  by  G.  S.  Frank,  '95 
S.  (35  yds.)  ;  F.  W.  Hoeninghaus,  '96  (45 
yds.),  second;  Sherwood,  '94  M.  vS.,  third. 
Time,  50s. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  J.  E.  Morgan,  '94 
(65  yds.) ;  S.  Scoville,  Jr.,  '93  (scratch),  second; 
A.  C.  Williams,  '94  L.  S.  (scratch),  third. 
Time  4m.  37s. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  E.   H.  Cady, 


'95  S.  (scratch)  ;  D.  B.  Lyman,  '94  (owes  10 
yds.),  second.     Time,  17  1-5S. 

Half-mile  run — Won  by  J.  T.  Potter,  '94  (60 
yds.);  W.  Scoville,  '95  (70  yds.),  second  ;  J.  I. 
Chamberlain,  '95  (20  yds.),  third.  Time,  2m.  4-5S. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  O.  G.  Cartwright,  '93 
(scratch),  height  10  ft.  i  in.  ;  E.  H.  Hart,  '94  S. 
(6  in.),  second  ;  C.  B.  Rice,  '94  S.  (8  in.),  third. 

Throwing  the  hammer — Won  hy  C.  E.  Coxe, 
93  S.  (8  ft.),  actual  throw  94  ft.  8  in.;  W.  O. 
Hickok,  '95  S.  (scratch),  second,  actual  throw 
100  ft.;  F.  W.  Brown,  '95  S.  (10  ft.),  third. 

OCTOBER    31. 

The  freshman  scratch  meeting  at  Harvard 
was  remai-kable  chiefly  for  the  interclass  team 
race,  in  which  there  were  no  freshman  com- 
petitors. The  event  was  won  by  the  senior 
team  :  C.  G.  Hubbel,  W.  L.  Thompson,  C. 
E.  Hutchison  and  H.  F.  Kent.  The  gradu- 
ate team  was  second.  The  time  was  3m.  32 
4-5S. ,  an  average  of  53  1-5S.  for  each  man.  This 
is  only  4  1-5  seconds  slower  than  the  world's 
record  in  this  event,  made  at  Harvard  last 
spring  by  the  then  senior  team.  Last  year 
Harvard  challenged  Yale  and  Princeton  to  a 
team  race,  but  the  challenge  was  refused.  The 
present  prospect  is  that  the  challenge  will  be 
repeated  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  this  much-neglected  event,  will  be  ac- 
cepted. For  the  sake,  also,  of  track  athletics 
this  is  desirable,  for  no  event  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  display  the  general  strength  of  a 
college,  or  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
audience.  If  athletic  meetings  are  uninter- 
esting, as  has  so  often  been  asserted,  the 
reason  is  that  they  lack,  for  instance,  the 
dramatic  qualities  of  football,  and  the  contin- 
ual suspense  and  excitement  of  baseball,  where 
victory  may  be  several  times  won  and  lost 
before  the  end  of  the  ninth  inning.  In  the 
team  race,  however,  these  elements  of  dra- 
matic rivalry  and  varying  fortunes  are  com- 
bined ;  for  not  only  will  the  several  colleges  be 
pitted  against  each  other,  but  as  each  of  the 
three  relays  comes  on,  the  race  of  necessity 
takes  on  a  new  aspect,  so  that  the  excitement 
is  sustained  to  the  very  finish.  At  the  open 
handicap  meetings  of  the  spring  such  an  event 
could  be  easily  managed  and  would  be  the 
feature  of  the  day. 

NOVEMBER    7. 

The  fall  games  of  the  Harvard  A.  A.  were 
the  most  closely  contested  and  creditable  ever 
held  in  Cambridge.  Comparing  the  results  with 
those  at  Yale  and  Princeton,  it  will  be  seen  that — 
allowing,  of  course,  for  handicaps  —  the  perfor- 
mances at  Harvard  were  in  almost  every  case 
superior.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  direct  indica- 
tion that  the  Harvard  intercollegiate  team  will 
be  likewise  superior  next  May;  for  at  Yale  and 
Princeton  many  of  the  best  athletes  did  not  com- 
pete. The  significant  point  is  that  at  Harvard 
a  large  number  of  men  are  kept  in  training 
throughout  the  year,  so  that  each  spring  brings 
forth  new  athletes  to  surprise  the  reputed  stars 
at  other  colleges.  In  the  quarter-mile  Gar- 
celon,  an  entirely  new  man,  made  a  performance 
equal  to  52  2-5S. ;  in  the  half-mile  Hubbell  ap- 
proximated 2m.  4s. ;  in  the  mile  Blake  approxi- 
mated 4m.  38s.,  which  is  the  best  mile  ever  run 
at  Harvard  in  the  fall ;  and  in  the  high  hurdles 
Shead  did  as  good  as  16  3-5S. ,  which  would 
equal  the  Harvard  record.  John   Corbin. 
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PLEASURE   TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS. 


As  the  season  for  quail  and  deer  is  at  hand, 
those  in  search  of  sport  should  examine  the 
territor}'-  penetrated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Down  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
all  the  way  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Lexington, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  quail.  The  country  is 
open  and  shooting  is  equally  as  good  as  on  the 
Western  prairies.  Visitors  to  the  Shenandoah, 
in  addition  to  the  sport,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  famous  Luray  Caverns, 
the  Natural  Bridge  at  I^exington,  and  the 
numerous  historical  battlefields  where  Pope, 
Sheridan,  Banks,  Fremont,  Shields,  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson,  Lee,  Ashby,  and  other  distin- 
guished chieftains  of  the  I'ate  war,  contended 
for  supremacy.  Deer  can  be  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia,  between  Piedmont  and  the  Ohio 
River.  Roval  Blue  Line  train,  leaving  the  foot 
of  Liberty  s'treet.  New  York,  at  12:15  a.m.  daily,  . 
makes  the  best  connections  at  Baltimore  or 
"Washington  for  the  quail  and  deer  grounds. 
For  more  detailed  information,  apply  to  Chas. 
O.  Scull,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 

One  of  the  finest  illustrations  in  the  world  of 
the  perfection  of  modern  scientific  railroading 
is  furnished  by  the  ever-popular  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Traversing 
the  bank  of  the  famous  Hudson — a  river  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  some  of  the  fairest  scenic 
pictures  in  Eastern  America,  the  road  possesses 
natural  advantages  of  peculiar  attractiveness. 
Added  to  these  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed lines  in  existence,  guarded  by  com- 
petent men  and  equipped  with  the  very  latest 
devices  to  insure  safety,  and  boasting  rightly 
rolling-stock  which  embodies  every  modern  im- 
provement of  value  in  securing  luxurious  com- 
fort for  travelers.  The  NewYork  Central  affords 
fast  direct  routes  between  the  most  important 
commercial  centers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  is  the  only  trunk  line  entering 
New  York  city.  All  trains  arrive  at  and  depart 
from  the  Grand  Central  station,  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  metropolis. 

A  SEASON  in  the  sunny  South  will  sweeten  life 
for  many  an  invalid  and  furnish  unending 
pleasure  for  those  fortunates  who,  being  free 
from  ill,  possess  the  means  and  leisure  for  a 
flitting  from  the  stern  discomforts  of  a  north- 
em  winter.  To  these  that  gem  of  the  southern 
seas,  Bermuda,  offers  extraordinary  attractions. 
Fairer  sanctuary  for  human  migrants  could 
hardly  be  devised,  nor  do  the  long  leagues  of  sea 
to  be  traversed  possess  terrors.  The  luxuries 
and  comforts  of  a  first-class  steamship  service 
cause  the  voyager  to  speedily  forget  all  misgiv- 
ings, and  the  voyage  southw^ard  serves  as  an 
admirable  invigorator  in  toning  the  system  to  a 
responsiveness  which  can  best  appreciate  Ber- 
muda's manifold  attractions.  Once  there,  nature 
and  enterprise  combine  to  produce  all  the  sur- 
roundings which  tourists  in  quest  of  health  or 
pleasure  will  find  most  agreeable  and  still  not 
be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  great  busy  North, 
for  the  electric  wizard  has  bound  the  dreamy 
island  to  the  commercial  world.  Bermuda  pre- 
sents its  own  claims  to  beauty.     Magnificent 


land  and  sea  scapes  spread  on  every  side  in  pic- 
turcsciuc  profusion.  Foliage  and  flowers,  new 
in  form  and  marvelous  in  coloring,  cover  every 
nook  in  tropical  luxuriance.  The  sea-boni 
breeze,  tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  bears 
healing  on  its  wings  and  thrills  weak  and  strong 
alike  with  new  vigor.  Hotels,  which  for  true 
comfort  leave  naught  to  be  desired,  are  situated 
at  the  most  desiral)le  points.  "  Shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn?"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  ;  it  certainly  will  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative by  all  who  spend  a  winter  either  at 
the  "Hamilton"  or  the  "Princess"  in  fair 
Bermuda. 

Of  all  the  popular  resorts  for  a  winter's  so- 
journ few  can  rival  our  own  California  for 
variety  of  attractions  and  facilities  for  enjoy- 
ment. Pacific  billows,  warmed  by  the  Japanese 
current,  break  in  foamy  music  along  twelve 
hundred  miles  of  coast  which  possesses  a  suc- 
cession of  beaches  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 
In  this  summer  land  of  winter  time  Northern 
people  find  May  landscapes  spread  afar,  sum- 
mer outdoor  games  and  pastimes  flourishing 
'neath  the  bluest  of  skies,  and  an  atmosphere 
as  balmy  as  our  Northern  June,  at  a  season 
when  all  the  North  is  frost-bound  and  wrapped 
in  shrouding  snow.  Every  phase  of  the  pic- 
turesque, from  the  pastoral  to  the  sternly  mag- 
nificent, is  presented  within  the  broad  confines 
of  California's  mountains,  plains  and  valleys, 
and  every  sport  and  pastime  known  in  the 
North — shooting,  fishing,  yachting,  tennis,  and 
kindred  amusements — may  be  followed  the  win- 
ter through.  From  the  big  game  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  tennis  game  of  hotel  lawns,  there 
are  pastimes  for  all  ages  and  all  tastes.  The 
far-famed  Hotel  del  Monte,  one  of  the  most 
superbly  appointed  hostelries  in  the  world,  has 
made  Monterey  a  household  word,  and  there 
the  tourist  can  find  comfort,  art  and  luxury 
blended  to  perfection.  From  all  Eastern  points 
to  California's  best  resorts,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway  offers  a  choice  of  three  lines — 
the  "  Sunset,"  "  Central  "  and  "  Shasta  "  routes. 
These  carry  the  tourist  through  charmingly 
varied  districts  of  California  and  reveal  a 
wealth  of  attractive  scenery. 

The  most  complete  shooting  outfit  that  ever 
left  New  England  shores  will  start  from  Boston 
in  a  few  days  for  the  Pacific  coast.  The  crack 
schooner  Rattler,  of  Rockport,  is  to  sail  for 
Bering  Sea  in  pursuit  of  seal,  walrus  and  other 
valuable  furs.  The  Japan  coast  will  also  be 
visited.  The  weapons  which  the  vessel  cairies 
are  of  the  most  improved  modern  type.  Forty- 
eight  Parker  hammerless  shotguns, of  lobore,  32- 
inch  barrels  and  9^  pounds  in  weight,  will  form 
the  main  battery,  while  thirteen  Winchester 
rifles,  of  the  '86  model  and  40:45  caliber,  will 
be  used  for  shooting  beyond  the  range  of 
the  Parkers.  As  ammunition,  the  Rattler 
will  carry  850  pounds  of  powder,  2^  tons  of 
shot,  16,000  brass  shells  and  82,000  black-edged 
wads.  Capt.  Fred.  Nielson  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  owned  by  Roscoe 
Wheeler.  In  addition  to  the  regular  crew,  the 
Rattler  carries  twelve  men,  whose  business 
will  be  solely  to  shoot  such  game  as  may  be 
met. 
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NO    "  HOPE  DEFERRED  "  FOR    HIM. 

Stranger  :  "  Why  do  you  fish  in  this  lake? 
There  are  no  fish  in  it." 

Fisherman:  "I  know  there  are  no  fish. 
That's  the  very  reason  I  do  all  my  fishing  here. 
It  doesn't  worry  me  in  the  least  when  I  don't 
get  a  bite." — Texas  Sif  tings. 

BY  NO  MEANS  AN  AMATEUR. 

"Has  Skipout  had  much  experience  in  ath- 
letics, Bob  ?  " 

Bob:  "Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  jumping  his 
board  bills  for  months. " — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

couldn't  ask  them. 
Bellows  :    "I  don't  believe  you  are  anything 
of  a  doctor." 

Dr.  Surekill  :    "  Just  ask  my  patients." 
Bellows:     "I   don't    speak    the    dead    lan- 
guages. " — Harlem  Life. 

THE   why    and    the   WHEREFORE. 

A  PRIZE  fight  is  called  a  "mill"  because  the 
other  fellow  is  reduced  to  pulp. —  Baltimore 
Americati. 

It  is  especially  true  of  the  baseball  umpire 
that  no  man  can  judge  pitch  without  being 
reviled. — Texas  Siftiiigs. 

"  Ain't  you  tired.  Miss  Hanks?  " 

"  Yes  ;  pneumatic  tired." — Town  Topics. 

The  chimney  swallow  ought  to  outfly  all  other 
birds,  for  it  is  hatched  in  a  flue. — Binghainton 
Republican. 

ON  the  rialto. 
WiGGS  :    "  Did  your  play  make  a  hit  ? "' 
Footlites  :     "No;    a    home     run." — Town 
Topics. 

Lotus:  "One  person's  loss  is  another  per- 
son's gain." 

Capulet  :  ' '  Not  always.  When  the  baby 
loses  sleep  I  lose  it  too." — Town   Topics. 

another   victim. 

He  came  from  the  baseball  grounds  with  his 
eyes  blacked,  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  decided 
limp  in  his  left  leg. 

"  Were  you  the  umpire  ?  '"  somebody  said. 

"  No  ;  I  was  the  mascot." — Jicdge. 


When  the  city  man  on  a  farm  begins  to  talk 
at  breakfast  time  about  "  speckled  beauties,"  he 
should  make  it  quite  plain  he  does  not  mean  the 
farmer's  daughters. — Somerville  Journal. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  named  his  horse  "  Nail," 
because  his  wife  can't  drive  him. — Exchange. 

Premier  Gladstone  is  such  an  indefatigable 
tree-cutter  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to 
greet  him  as  "  old  feller." — Cape  Cod  Item. 

Johnny:  "The  man  who  wrote  arithmetic 
didn't  know  anything  about  baseball." 

Papa  :    "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

Johnny:  "  Why,  he  says  a  score  is  twenty. 
Whoever  heard  of  the  giants  making  a  score 
like  that  ?  " — Tozvti  Topics. 

WORKED    HIS   WAY    UP. 

"  How  on  earth  did  Coke,  the  anthracite 
baron,  ever  get  into  society  ?  " 

"Through  the  coal  hole." — Truth. 

THE   RETORT    COURTEOUS. 

A  PATERFAMILIAS  was  complaining  to  a  friend 
of  the  conduct  of  his  son.  "You  ought  to  take 
him  severely  to  task." 

"I?"  the  father  replied — "what  is  the  use? 
He  listens  to  none  but  fools — do  me  the  favor  of 
speaking  to  him  yourself."  —  II  Giornale per 
Ridere. 

A    SIMPLE   REMEDY. 

Customer:  "Those  last  cigars  I  had  from 
you  are  up  to  nothing.  The  lower  down  you 
get  in  the  box  the  worse  they  are." 

Tobacconist:  "You  have  always  some  fault 
to  find.  Just  turn  the  box  over  and  begin  at 
the  bottom,  and  they  will  improve  as  you  go 
along  !" — Illustrirte  Chronik. 

OUT    OF    his    reckoning. 

Adjutant  (at  a  ball,  after  a  third  set)  : 
"  Now,  I  fancy,  I  can  risk  it.  By  this  time  our 
general's  fat  daughter  will  surely  have  filled  up 
her  programme.  Mein  gnadiges  Fraulein,  may 
I  ask  to  see  your  programme?" 

General's  Daughter:  "  Wherever  have  you 
been  so  long  ?  I  have  only  six  dances  left  for 
you  !  " — Fliegende  Blactter. 
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OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


Sakdou's  "  Diplomacy,"  revived  with  Rose 
Coghlan,  is  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of 
the  present  theatrical  season.  The  Star  The- 
ater is  now  the  playground  for  this  great  dra- 
ma. The  reminiscence  of  Lester  Wallack  as 
Henrv  Bcaiiclcrc  Avill  in  no  degree  detract 
from  the  appreciation  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Charles  Coghlan,  who  takes  this  great  part 
with  marked  ability  and  characteristic  ease. 
While  the  strongest  situations  in  this  drama 
fall  to  the  men,  it  is  nevertheless  true  tliat  the 
chief  attraction  to  playgoers  is  the  admirable 
acting  of  ]\liss  Rose  Coghlan,  whose  beauty 
does  not  in  the  least  wane  with  time,  but  gains 
character  in  proportion  to  her  increased  his- 
trionic culture.  She  has  never  appeared  in  pub- 
lic to  better  advantage  than  in  Countess  Zicka, 
her  original  creation,  and  to  the  feminine  eye 
her  gowns  are  a  dream.  Strongl}^  supporting 
her  "is  the  beauty  and  artistic  grace  of  Miss 
Sadie  Martinet.  Her  manj^  admirers  are  pleas- 
antly astonished  with  the  demure  and  ingenu- 
ous sweetness  of  her  Dora,  and  her  gowns  and 
those  of  Miss  Beatrice  Moreland  are  in  keeping 
with  the  exquisite  costumes  of  Miss  Coghlan. 

Quite  in  conformity  with  the  eminent  suc- 
cess of  'Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  in  "Wang" 
has  been  the  revival  of  ' '  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger  "  at  the  Broadway  Theater.  The  story 
of  Frank  Stockton  has  been  ingeniously  util- 
ized by  S5'dney  Rosenfeld,  and  the  operetta 
presented  is  exceedingly  attractive  as  to  scenic 
effects,  while  furnishing  abundant  material  for 
displapng  the  best  abilities  of  the  admirable 
cast.  As  Pa7csa7iucs  Mr.  Hopper  is  as  amus- 
ing as  ever,  but  a  large  share  of  the  applause  is 
awarded  deservedly  to  Mr.  Jefferson  De  Ange- 
lis  as  Me7iander.  Miss  Delia  Fox  and  Miss 
Anna  O'Keefe  merit  the  hearty  applause  ac- 
corded to  them. 

"  ScHMETTERLiNGE,"  a  charming  musical 
farce  by  W.  ]\lannstadt  and  GustaV  Steffens, 
has  met  with  success  at  the  Amberg  Theater. 
It  has  distinctively  the  "  butterfly  "  character, 
yet  its  action  is  brisk  and  even  strong.  What 
is  lacking  in  originality  of  plot  is  made  up  by 
the  excellent  acting  of  Mr.  Emil  Thomas  and 
his  talented  company. 

At  Proctor's  "A  Fair  Rebel,"  an  old  fa- 
vorite of  the  class  of  historical  dramas  based 
on  incidents  in  the  war,  has  been  running  with 
success.  It  must  be  said  to  its  credit  that  it 
handles  the  delicate  questions  involved  with  a 
skill  which  disarms  prejudice  and  avoids  re- 
kindling animosities.  The  pivotal  incident  of 
the  play  is  the  well-known  escape  from  Libby 
prison,  the  scenes  of  which  are  mounted  in 
faithful  detail.  Col.  Ezra  Mason,  U.  S.  A., 
the  hero  (Edward  R.  Mawson),  and  Clairette 
Mojiteith,  the  heroine  (Fanny  Gellette),  were 
ver}-  ably  supported  in  their  praiseworthy  delin- 
eations. Above  the  even  merit  of  the  cast 
may,  without  invidiousness,  however,  be  se- 
lected the  Sally  Wood  of  Jennie  Elberts  and 
the  Attnt  Margeretta  of  Kate  Oesterle. 

"A  Fair  Rebel"  has  been  followed  at  Proc- 
tor's Theater  by  a  vaudeville  programme  given 
by  the  Hopkins'  Trans- Oceanic  Vaudeville 
Company,  headed  by  that  marvelous  master 
of  the  art  of  shadowgraphy  and  mimicry,  M. 
Trewey.  The  engagement  of  this  attraction 
only  lasts  two  weeks.  Nearly  all  the  artists  in 
the  company  make  their  first  American  appear- 


ance. Collectively  it  is  a  good  entertainment 
and  some  of  the  special  features  are  better  than 
the  average.  Miss  Janet  Melville  and  Miss 
Evie  Stetson,  both  good  singers,  have  made  a 
pronounced  hit.  They  sing  three  songs,  all 
new.  Trewey  is  a  master  at  tricks,  facial  con- 
tortion and  hand-shadowing.  Clever  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Fish,  assisted  by  Comedian  Charles 
Warren,  charms  the  audience  with  her  singing 
and  dancing  ;  the  Dixon  Brothers  are  humor- 
ous and  musical,  and  M.  Nizarras  and  Mile. 
Flora  give  a  gymnastic  performance  that  is 
both  new  and  thrilling. 

NiBLo's  is  giving  one  of  those  plays  which 
are  the  special  delight  of  youth,  for  Dr.  Carver, 
the  champion  marksman  of  the  world,  or,  as 
he  is  probabl}^  better  known,  "  The  Evil  Spirit 
of  the  Plains,"  has  brought  a  company  of  one 
hundred,  consisting  of  dramatic  artists,  Sioux 
Indians,  cowboys,  Mexicans  and  Western  ce- 
lebrities, for  the  first  New  York  production  of 
"  The  Scout,"  a  realistic  Western  play  in  which 
all  the  characters  are  sustained  by  real  produc- 
tions of  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  Instead  of 
employing  supers  in  this  production,  the  parts 
are  all  filled  by  genuine  characters  from  the 
mountains  and  plains.  The  cowboys  are  real 
cowboys,  the  Indians  real  Indians,  and  the 
Mexicans  the  most  celebrated  band  of  Vaqueros 
that  ever  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  management  that  this  is  the  first  pro- 
duction in  the  history  of  the  American  stage 
in  which  all  the  characters  of  the  plaj^  are  sus- 
tained by  people  who  have  enacted  the  scenes 
depicted  in  the  drama  many  times  over  in  real 
life.  The  breaking  of  the  bridge  and  the  fall- 
ing of  the  scout's  horse  into  the  mountain  tor- 
rent is  probably  the  most  sensational  realism 
ever  placed  upon  the  English-speaking  stage. 
Audiences  whose  ideas  of  life  on  the  frontier 
had  evidently  been  obtained  from  novels,  fill  the 
house  from  pit  to  dome,  and  are  not  chary  in 
showing  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  shooting 
of  Dr.  Carver  as  well  as  of  the  excellent  work 
of  Miss  Lena  Salinger  and  Miss  Clark  in  their 
roles  of  Brenda  Marvel,  "  The  Lily  of  the 
West,"  and  Neamata. 

Nat  Goodwin's  latest  venture  is  "  The 
Gilded  Fool."  It  is  a  good  acting  play  on  an  old 
theme  that  a  man  is  not  always  either  as  great 
a  fool  as  he  looks  or  thinks  himself.  At  times 
the  hero  may  be  thought  to  be  overdrawn  and 
the  action  of  the  play  overbalanced  ;  but  then 
Nat  Goodwin  is  nothing  if  not  farcical,  and 
is  not  looked  upon  to  touch  the  deeper  feelings. 
The  rest  of  the  acting  was  of  even  excellence 
throughout,  without  being  brilliant  at  any  point. 
The  assistants  shared  with  their  principal  in 
lack  of  repose,  but,  like  him,  what  they  failed 
to  offer  in  self -poise  they  made  up  in  animal 
spirits.  Miss  Collier,  however,  and  Mr.  Holt 
show  no  lack  in  higher  and  finer  qualities. 

"  Robin  Hood"  has  had  a  very  successful 
revival  at  the  Garden  Theater,  with  new  scenery 
and  new  costumes,  but  the  old  favorites  and 
ever-popular  music,  of  which  the  audience  never 
seemed  to  have  had  enough.  As  singers  it 
would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  particular 
member  of  the  company  for  special  praise. 
Vocally  the  organization  is  by  far  the  strongest 
that  has  ever  appeared  here  in  opera  comique, 
while  several  of  its  members,  as  comedians, 
would  take  high  rank  on  the  dramatic  stage. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.  A.  J.,  HoDiellsville,  N.    Y. — No  publi-  games   are   exclusively  college   men.      In  the 

cation  containing  portraits  and  sketches  of  the  others  the  contestants  are  members  of  the  vari- 

lives  of  famous  American  ruiining  horses  has  ous  athletic  clubs.     Non-club  and  non-college 

been  published.    The  last  was  "  Famous  Horses  men  are  sometimes  received  in  the  handicap 

of  America,"  published  by  Porter  &  Coates,  S22  games  of  the  clubs,  but  never  of  the  colleges. 

Chestnut  street,'  Philadelphia,  but  that  has  no  II.  The  quarter-mile  indoor  walk  is   almost 

horses  of  note  within  the  last  twenty  years.  unheard  of.     The  half  and  mile  indoor  walk 

are  almost  equally  rare,  and  when  given  are 

H.  S.  P. ,  Ne-dJ  York  City.—K  landscape  gar-  generally  handicap  events,  so  that  records  have 

dener  can  give  you  the  best  estimate  on  cost  of  been  nowhere  remarked  upon, 

constructing  the  court.     Much  depends  on  the  m.  j.   B.   Clark  still    holds    the   American 

situation.      In  general,  after  leveling  a  space  amateur  record  in  the   20-mile  walk— 3h.  8m. 

considerably  larger  than  the  dimensions  of  the  20s.,  made  December  5,  1879. 

court,  the  earth  should  be  mixed  with  clay  in  iv.  The  standing  high   kick  is   obsolete  in 

order  that  it  may  pack  well.    By  careful  tramp-  athletic  competitions,  and  deserves  to  be  obso- 

ing  and  roUing  a  fair  surface  is  made.     Then  a  lete  everywhere.     The  records  are  not  obtain- 

top-dressing   is  necessary.     This  may  contain  able  if  ever  any  were  kept. 

loam  and  clay  and  sand  mixed,  or  simply  sand  y.  The   chief   point   in  high    kicking  is   to 

and  clay,  or  other  combination  that  will  effect  a  avoid  rupture,  and  to  perform  where  nobody 

hard,  smooth  surface.  Care  should  be  taken  not  can  witness  the  event.      Under  such  circum- 

to  use  too  much  sand,  for  in  dry  weather  it  is  stances  it  is  not  obnoxious,    for  a  man   who 

liable  to  become  loose,  rendering  the  surface  of  would  wish  to  kick  cannot  be  spoiled, 
the  court  slippery.     There  is  such  diversity  in 

the  quality  of  these  materials  that  it  is  difficult  ^^-    Scarborough,    San  Francisco,    Cal.— 

to  give  general  advice  as  to  this  top-dressing.  In  proceeding  to  mount  a  shde,  the  first  step 

The  best  courts,  however,  seem  to  have  loam  is  to   carefully  consider  how  much   should  be 

and  clay  mixed  with  fine  sand.  shown  and  what  shape  of  opening  will  be  most 

suitable  ;  select  the  appropriate  mount,  and  coat 

/.    B.    Cunningham,    Harris  burg    Pa.,—  it  with  good,  strongly   adhesive  paste.     Thin 

"When  a  racket  has  become  loose  m  the  throat  glue  is  probably  better,  but  the  beginner  will 

or  warped,  the  only   remedy  is   the  woodpile,  find  it  more  difficult  to  manage.     The  slide  and 

As  long  as  the  frame  holds  good,  a  racket  may  its  cover  are  then  placed  together  with  nothing 

be  restrung  from  time  to  time,  but  the  slightest  between,  and  laid  exactly  on  the  center  of  the 

defect  m  frame  is  fatal.    Procure  a  new  racket,  mount,  and  the  overlapping  edges  turned  over 

by  all  means.  in  the  ordinary  way.    If  when  two  of  the  edges — 

Court,  H.  Y.,  care  of  New  Orleans  Delta,  say,  the  top  and  bottom— are  turned  over  and 

—A  pole-vaulter  generally  runs  twenty  to  thirty  smoothed,  the  four  straight  corners  a^e  snipped 

yards,  according  to  his  ability  to  get  up  speed  off  at  a  suitable  angle,  the    finished   slide   will 

quickly.     As  in  broad  and  high  jumping,  the  h^^e  that  mitred  appearance  which  adds  to  its 

distance  to  the  take-off  is  measured  by  the  eye,  beauty. 

and  the  last  few  strides  are  generally  shortened  w.  McN. ,  Milwaukee.— YLKXX-QXrmmri'g  times 

to  bring  the  foot  exactly  on  the  take-off.     In  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  you 

practice,  jumpers  and  vaulters  measure  out  their  figures  of  much  worth, 

strides  on  the  ground,  and  thus  accustom  them-  The  Ramblers  of  Denver,    Col.,  held  a  hill- 
selves  to  judge  accurately.    In  competition  each  climbing  contest  October  gth.     The  result ; 
man  is  likely  to  have  a  certain  starting  place,  ^^^^^ 
Avhich  he  alters  as  his  various  "  tries"  suggest.  No.  Times.    M.  s. 

,  J.  C.  Epeneter 6  n    3 

Thos.H.W.,Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.—     W^^^^"^^^ s  835 

Athletic  meetings  for  boys  are  held  in  the  spring  g'  ^  perkins'^ '. '. '. '. '. ". '. '. ....'.'.'.'.....'....     4            731 

of  each  year  by  the  Interscholastic  Athletic  As-  a'.  W  .  Brazee . . . . '. ". '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. . . . . .' . . .' .' ." ." .'.".".'     4            8  '  8 

sociations  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  ;      C.  H.  Parsons 3  547 

and  there  are,  besides,  occasional  interscholastic     C.  Watts i  137 

indoor  winter  meetings  held  in  New  York  and  y.  y.,  Jersey  City. —  The  course  for  the  A. 

Boston.     The  following  performances  would  be  C.  A.  canoe  trophy  is  now  a  small  triangle,  with 

considered  thoroughly  creditable  for  a  boy  of  half-mile  sides  sailed  over  five  times,  one  side 

sixteen :    Running  high  jump,   5  ft. ;   running  being  as  near  dead  to  windward  as  it  can  be 

broad  jumiD,  iSft. ;  loo-yard  dash,  11  1-5S.;  220-  laid  out.     There  is  always  a  crush  at  the  first 

yard  dash,  25s.;  mile  run,  5m.  los. ;  mile  walk,  buoy  and  frequently  fouls.     It  could  be  made 

Sm.  30S.  to  windward  and  return,  33^  miles  each  way, 

r        ■          T\T„       •  7     /^^     .      T    T-u^   -„~  1 or  an  L  course   could  be   buoyed,  3   miles   to 

ntouzrer,  Norwich,   Conn. — 1.    ihe  regular  .    -,        ;,       ^.    ^            j       j     ,/     -i             t,- 

X.         ■       -u-              /  \  T\r  ♦•       ^i;<-„,,    u^^A^^■„  Windward,  3  to  leeward  and  1 14  miles  reaching, 

championships  are  (i)  Metropolitan,  held  at  no  q               -^  ^     course  as  either   of  these   there 

set  date,  but  generally  in  the  colder  months  at  ^^^\.  ^^^^.  a   course  as  eitner   ot   tnese   tnere 

the  Madison  ^Square^Garden.      (2)   Yale-Har-  Tr tranS  tSSet  no^'^hT  in^heTutLloT^^^^ 

vard  championships  in  the  middle  of  May,  alter-  *°^  fi't,      1?        f.      ";Ot^"^S /^  ^^^  rules  to  pre- 

nately  at  some  place  selected  by  Yale  and  at  X^f  '^,L^S        Committee  from    adopting 

Cambridge.      (3)    Princeton  -  Columbia    cham-  one  or  me  otner. 

pionships  at  about  the  same  date,  in  New  York.  J.  IV.,  L.  I.  City. — We  should  advise  all  those 
(4)  Intercollegiate  championships  at  end  of  who  are  taking  lessons  in  boxing  as  a  means  of 
May,  in  New  York.  (5)  Canadian  champion-  self-defense  to  put  as  much  thought  in  the  at- 
ships  at  Montreal,  toward  end  of  September,  tacking  part  as  in  repelling  tactics  and  whenever 
(6)  American  championships  a  week  later,  at  a  blow  is  aimed  at  one  who  is  used  to  it,  supple- 
New  York.      The   contestants   in   the   college  ment  the  movement  with  all  possible  weight. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  SPORT. 


The  present  rapidly  growing  taste  of  the 
American  people  for  foi-est  holidaj'S  and  sport 
with  rod  and  gun  is  one  of  the  most  cheering 
tendencies  of  the  day,  for  it  indicates  that  at 
last  our  overdriven,  nervous  toilers  have  real- 
ized that  money-getting  is  not  all  there  is  in 
life,  and  that  brain  and  nerve  require  the  tonic 
only  found  in  Nature's  laboratory  to  enable 
them  to  rightly  stand  the  strain  of  electric 
times.  When  enough  of  our  people  turn  again 
to  Mother  Earth's  widespread  arms,  and  learn 
to  lind  on  lake  and  stream  and  in  the  strong 
breath  of  the  gxand  old  woods  the  one  unfail- 
ing heal-all  for  frail  physique  and  unenduring 
constitution,  there  shall  arise  on  this  broad  con- 
tinent a  race  of  stalwarts,  fit  in  mind  and  thew 
and  nerve  to  complete  the  empire-building  our 
sturdy  fathers  planned  so  grandl^^  and  sup- 
port, defend  and  insure  the  magnihcent  future 
which  this  land  of  destiny  must  attain. 

The  project  to  give  the  masses  object-lessons 
in  road-making,  which  Col.  A.  A.  Pope  is  en- 
deavoring to  carry  through  the  medium  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  an  earnest  ad- 
vocacy among  all  thinking  men  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  better  emphasized  than  in  the  words  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  ac- 
knowledging receipfof  the  colonel's  letter  to  the 
people,  says  upon  the  subjeet  :  "A  want  of 
understanding  and  system  has  resulted  in  a 
nearty  useless  expenditure  of  enough  labor  and 
money  to  have  furnished  the  settled  portions  of 
our  country  with  good  and  substantial  roads." 

No  means  more  effectual  to  dispel  that  want 
of  understanding  and  system  could  be  devised 
than  that  contained  in  the  proposition  to  gather 
together  at  the  Exposition,  in  one  building,  all 
the  exhibits  relating  to  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  roads.  Such  an  exhibition,  with  prac- 
tical work  accompanying,  cannot  fail  to  further 
the  cause  of  good  roads — a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  as  the  evidence  of  Frank 
G.  Lenz  (now  being  published  monthly  in 
Outing)  of  his  tour  around  the  world  awheel 
amply  testifies.  The  movement  in  favor  of 
better  roads  is  making  marvelous  progress,  and 
systematic  efforts  are  being  made  to  enlist  the 
great  railroad  corporations  in  the  good  work  ; 
for,  in  the  language  of  Colonel  Pope,  "  through- 
out the  United  States  the  condition  of  the 
common  country  roads  is  the  index  to  the 
prosperity  of  railroads.  When  highways  are  im- 
passable, freight  and  passenger  earnings  are 
necessarily  diminished  and  the  price  of  railroad 
securities  lowered  ;  when  the  roads  are  not  in 
good  condition,  merchandise  is  accumulated  at 
the  depots,  and  in  moving  it  trains  are  delayed 
and  accidents  increase.  A  uniform  good  con- 
dition of  roads  would  enable  railroads  to  handle 
freights  more  expeditiously  and  advantageous- 
ly. Good  roads  are  the  means  by  which  a 
country"  is  built  up  populously  and  prosperous- 
ly ;  bad  roads  delay  civilization,  and  cause  dis- 
tricts to  be  sparsely  settled  and  poverty  and  ig- 
norance to  abound. 

"  The  railroad  companies  of  this  country,  rep- 
resenting millions  of  employees  and  billions  of 
capital,  and  controlled  and  directed  by  men  of 
high  intelligence,  have  a  commanding  influence 
in  every  legislative  hall  in  the  United  States. 
Every  railway  corporation  can  request  its  offi- 
cers,   agents  and  employees  to  do  what   they 


can  to  create  a  right  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  highways  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  ;  and  all  along  the  various  lines 
depot  masters  and  freight  agents  could  report 
to  a  road  department,  established  by  the  com- 
pany, the  condition  of  the  roads  in  their  towns 
and  what  is  being  done  to  improve  them.  These 
depot  masters  could  be  furnished  from  time  to 
time  with  pamphlets  containing  instructions 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways, for  distribution  to  persons  doing  busi- 
ness at  their  stations,  and  thus  educate  them 
how  to  build  better  roads,  as  well  as  teach  them 
that  better  highways  effect  saving  in  trans- 
portation. Any  railroad  running  through  a 
territory  having  good  roads  must  have  a  great 
advantage  over  a  competing  line  with  poor 
roads  from  its  stations.  The  executive  officers 
of  a  railroad  corporation  can  instruct  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  on  the  importance  of  better 
highways,  so  that  favorable  legislation  may  be 
secured  ;  newspapers  to  whom  railroad  com- 
panies extend  their  patronage  might  be  re- 
quested to  devote  space  to  agitating  this  mat- 
ter. The  building  up  of  suburban  districts, 
which  is  of  such  a  profitable  character  to  rail- 
roads, is  first  brought  about  by  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads  by  those  who  wish  to  sell 
land.  Aside  from  material  advantages  that 
may  accrue  to  a  railroad  by  its  aiding  in  the 
work  of  agitating  this  subject,  there  is  to  be 
considered  the  broader  question  of  the  great 
benefits  that  might  be  conferred  upon  the  entire 
communit3^" 

The  people  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  improving  the  highways,  and  a 
practical  step  has  been  taken  by  Col.  A.  Pope 
towards  securing  better  roads  by  a  petition  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  establish  a  Road  Department,  an  In- 
stitute of  Road  Engineering,  a  permanent  road 
exhibit  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as  a  corollary 
to  the  comprehensive  exhibit  of  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  to  be  made  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

The  text  of  the  petition  prays  that  there  be 
founded  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  Road  Department,  similar 
to  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  knowledge  in  the  art  of  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  roads,  and  asks  that  in 
such  department  provision  be  made  for  teach- 
ing students  so  that  they  may  become  skilled 
road  engineers  ;  and  in  connection  with  this 
Road  Department  that  there  be  established  a 
permanent  exhibit  in  which  shall  be  shown  sec- 
tions of  roads,  illustrating  various  methods  of 
construction  and  also  the  best  road  materials- 
and  machinery. 

A  LARGE  percentage  of  travelers  by  land  and 
sea,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  fare  forth  to 
enjoy  an  outing  in  the  woods,  experience  a 
passing  discomfort  from  the  motion  of  train  or 
boat,  or  from  perhaps  a  too  sudden  change  of 
diet  or  water.  Such  indisposition,  while  by  no 
means  serious,  may  interfere  with  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  a  delightful  trip,  and  it  should  be 
attended  to  promptly.  A  box  of  Beecham's 
tasteless  coated  pills  occupies  a  small  corner 
in  a  valise,  but  will  be  largely  appreciated 
for  surprising  efficiency  in  regulating  the 
system. 
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"  Favorite  Flies  and  Their  Histories,"  by- 
Mary  Orvis  Marbury,  is  a  superb  volume,  which 
will  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  every  honest  an- 
gler. The  author  is  a  daughter  of  that  C.  F. 
Orvis  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  wielder 
of  the  tapered  wand,  and  from  his  careful  in- 
struction and  seasoned  advice,  and  her  own 
keen  interest  in  angling  and  close  observation, 
has  come  that  mastery  of  detail  of  the  gentle 
art  without  which  her  book  could  never  have 
been  written.  As  it  is,  the  work  marks  an  im- 
portant advance  in  the  literature  of  the  rod. 
The  book  is  elegant  in  illustration,  paper  and 
binding,  but  its  rare  beauty  is  really  secondary 
to  its  actual  practical  value.  Thirty-two  faith- 
fully colored  plates  give  representations  of  291 
varieties  of  useful  flies,  while  six  excellent  en- 
gravings of  insects  and  eight  finely  finished  re- 
productions of  photographs  complete  a  list  of 
illustrations  which  will  stand  the  closest  scru- 
tiny by  critical  eyes.  The  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  portion  containing  over  two  hun- 
dred letters  from  fly-fishers,  many  of  whom  are 
veritable  giants  of  the  rod.  These  alone  would 
furnish  a  treat  to  any  enthusiastic  angler,  and 
they  gain  additional  strength  and  attractive- 
ness by  the  gracefully  worded  and  eminently 
correct  observations  of  the  clever  author.  ' '  Fa- 
vorite Flies"  was  never  the  work  of  a  mere 
writer  ;  the  pen  that  wrote  the  author's  portion 
was  held  by  a  hand  famed  for  skill  in  fly-tying, 
and  the  result  proves  it  beyond  dispute.  A 
woman  has  given  us  a  practical,  beautiful  book 
upon  a  subject  which  few  women  know,  save 
by  hearsay,  and  assuredly  "Favorite  Flies" 
will  be  an  ornament  to  any  library  and  a  last- 
ing pleasure  to  its  possessor.  [Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston.] 

No  more  delightful  holiday  book  for  young  or 
old,  grave  or  gay,  the  most  prosaic  or  the  most 
sentimental,  can  possibly  be  selected  than 
Eleanor  Lewis'  "Famous  Pets  of  Famous 
People."  The  raven  of  Dickens,  the  hares  of 
Cowper,  the  dogs  of  Scott,  of  Beecher  Stoweand 
of  Bismarck  ;  cats  from  early  Egypt  to  those  cele- 
brated of  Brighton,  and  hosts  of  other  animal 
friends,  are  recorded  by  pen  and  pencil;  and 
what  side-lights  the  relation  of  the  story  of  those 
pets  discloses  of  the  softer  sides  of  men  under 
their  influence  !  We  seem  to  be  at  charity  with 
all  the  pets'  owners  and  ready  to  forego  some  of 
the  harsher  judgments  which  their  public  life 
and  conduct  seemed  to  merit.  [D.  Lothrop  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.] 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  republi- 
cation of  the  light  and  pleasant  "Tales  from 
Town  Topics  "  speaks  well  for  their  merits,  and 
that  the  re-issue  has  reached  the  flfth  number 
testifies  to  the  virility  of  the  stream  from  which 
the  selections  have  been  drawn.  Only  the  best 
of  the  many  specimens  of  the  wit  and  humor  of 
the  weekly  are  honored  with  a  place  in  the  re- 
pj-inted  "Tales."     {Town  Topics,  New  York.] 


J.  M.  Dickey's  "Christopher  Columbus" 
differs  from  the  many  publications  which  have 
recently  filled  the  library  shelf,  in  that  it  is 
mainly  not  the  views  of  the  author,  but  the  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers  and  the  tributes  of 
modern  men  —  a  compilation,  in  fact,  or  con- 
cordance, not  merely  of  words,  but  of  passages 
from  history,  poetry  and  romance.  It  is  a  use- 
ful book  of  reference  and  excellently  illustrated. 
[Rand,  McNally  &  Co. ,  Chicago  and  New  York.] 

"  The  New  England  Cactus  and  Other 
Tales,"  by  Frank  Pope  Humphrey,  will  serve 
to  brighten  many  a  holiday  fireside  with  pleas- 
ant anecdotes  and  charming  romance.  The 
stories  are  short  and  have  the  delicious  per- 
fume of  New  England  homes,  customs  and 
society.  [Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.] 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  "  A  Lost  Win- 
ter," by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  as  illustrated 
by  Mary  Cerilia  Spaulding,  its  readers  will  yearn 
to  lose  a  winter,  indeed,  amidst  the  scenes 
author  and  artists  have  combined  to  realize. 
Well  may  they  who  live  amongst  them  sing  : 

There  is  no  winter  in  the  world  ! 
There  is  no  winter  anywhere  ! 
Earth  turns  her  face  upon  her  arm. 
And  sleeps  within  the  golden  air. 

[D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.] 

' '  Spanish  Cities,  with  Glimpses  of  Gibraltar 
AND  Tangier,"  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Stoddard,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Observer,  is  a  book  to  be  the  de- 
light of  the  winter  fireside.  It  brings  in  vividlan- 
guage  the  far-off  scenes  of  summer  holidays  back 
to  those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  see 
them,  and  it  presents  to  the  stay-at-homes,  pic- 
tures which  enable  them  to  participate  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  tour.  A  mind  stored  by  a  wide 
range  of  reading  and  a  practiced  pen,  makes  Dr. 
Stoddard  a  charming  traveling  companion 
through  the  Spanish  cities.  [Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.] 

"Peru,"  the  most  interesting  perhaps  of  all 
the  Latin  republics  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors, has  been  done  ample  justice  to  by  the 
history  of  Clements  R.  Markham.  Its  early  in- 
vasion and  all  its  subsequent  struggles  through 
two  centuries  to  liberty  are  graphically  and 
clearly  depicted,  and  though  the  work  is  based 
upon  a  profound  knowledge,  or,  rather,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  it,  every  phase  of  the  national  life 
is  fully  but  not  redundantly  told.  Clear  in 
style  and  lucid  in  exposition,  Mr.  Markham's 
"Peru"  is  exactly  the  kind  of  history  which 
meets  the  popular  want.  [Chas.  H.  Sergei  & 
Co.,  Chicago.] 

Books  received — "Squaw  E'louise,"  by  Marat 
Ellis  Ryan.  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York.)  "  Handy  Guide  to  Chicago 
and  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition."  Illus- 
trated ;  paper  25c.,  cloth  50c.  (Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.) 
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1S93. 

The  chimes  of  Christmas  week  are  mer- 
rily rino^ing  in  the  New  Year.  Within  a  little 
more  than  a  week  of  the  day  when  this  page 
shall  have  taken  form  the  readers  of  Outing 
Avill  gather  at  the  firesides  of  the  North,  by  the 
orange  groves  of  the  South,  near  the  vineyards 
of  the  Pacific,  and  even  in  the  far-off  nomadic 
homes  of  the  Caucasian  on  Asian  plain  and 
mountain,  in  the  antipodes  and  isles  of  the 
South  Sea,  to  enjoy  this  Holiday  number.  Al- 
though a  favorite  of  the  English-reading  public, 
Outing  has  never  been  as  sure  of  a  favorable 
comparison  with  its  older  confreres  as  now. 
There  have  been  many  issues  of  Outing  that 
have  been  accorded  public  approval  for  superior 
illustrations  and  choice  selections,  but  there 
has  never  been  presented  to  the  readers  of  Out- 
ing such  a  variety  of  theme  and  story  and  such 
superbly  illustrated  papers  as  now.  Whatever 
praise  this  initial  number  of  1893  may  elicit,  let 
not  our  readers  limit  their  approbation  to  this 
issue  as  such,  for  none  of  the  work  of  the  year 
shall  want  for  like  excellency.  The  writers 
and  artists  who  now  constitute  the  staff  of  Out- 
ing, and  the  contributions  already  locked  within 
the  vaults  of  Outing,  make  the  present  issue 
only  an  earnest  of  the  magazine  Outing  will 
be  throughout  1893.  But  we  confess,  however 
great  our  pride,  that  the  growth  of  this  publica- 
tion and  the  attainment  of  its  present  impor- 
tance are  as  much  due  to  the  patrons  of  ama- 
teur sport  as  to  the  editors,  artists  and  pub- 
lishers of  Outing. 

The  exacting  duties  of  every-day  life  so 
wean'  the  men  and  women  of  our  generation 
as  to  make  most  welcome  at  every  hearthstone 
a  magazine  which,  ignoring  ancient  history  and 
dead  issues,  prefers  to  entertain  with  the  pleas- 
ures and  pastimes  of  to-day  in  field  and  forest, 
sea  and  stream,  on  lawn  and  track,  and  lake 
and  moiantainside. 

Youth  will  never  turn  aside  from  sports,  ex- 
cept for  abnormal  reasons.  The  spirit  of  con- 
test, and  the  arena  in  which  they  are  en- 
acted, ever  call  forth  its  enthusiastic  support. 
Outing  ever  seeks  to  guide  such  support  into 
the  proper  channels,  so  that  when  grown  to 
the  estate  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  though 
they  may  prefer  to  indulge  in  less  exciting 
recreations,  they  will  have  become  so  addicted 
to  pastime  as  to  forsake  it  never,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  in  strength  and  vigor 
both  body  and  brain. 

Outing  has,  therefore,  a  constituency  stable 
and  sure,  not  only  in  the  vigorous  youth  of  to- 
day, but  in  those  to  manhood  grown  and  in 
many  yet  to  manhood  to  come.  May  one  and 
all  of  these  our  readers  be  for  1893  and  many 
another  year  ;  yes,  may  their  say  forever  be  : 
"  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  {of  sport]  but  tkee." 

J.  H.  WoRMAN,  Editor-in-Chief. 


AMERICAN  TRAITS  IN  SPORT. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  proud  of  in 
American  sport  that,  if  one  does  not  keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  he  is  likely  to  be  unconsciously 
led  into  the  very  assumption  and  arrogance 
that  annoy  us  so  in  our  English  kinsmen.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  because  American  athletic 
writers  have  neglected  to  sound  the  trumpet, 
that  English  sportsmen  are  so  backward  in  do- 
ing reverence  to  our  prowess.  We  have  shown 
the  world  how  handily  our  sprinters  and  middle- 
distance  runners  dash  ahead  of  English  rivals  ; 
how  our  hurdlers,  jumpers  and  weight- throwers 
break  world's  record  after  world's  record  ;  how 
our  bicyclers  outride  competition.  It  is  an  old 
story  that  our  sloops  have  held  the  waters  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  owners  of  English 
cutters,  and  our  trotting  and  pacing  horses  are 
a  class  by  themselves.  Nevertheless,  England 
has  not  yet  conceded  to  us  the  leadership  in  the 
sports  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  The  writer  re- 
cently ventured  to  remonstrate  with  an  English 
acquaintance  at  the  English  attitude  toward 
America.  The  reply  was  not  at  all  what  was 
expected.  He  has  since  quit  blowing  his  trum- 
pet, for  he  was  made  painfully  aware  that  the 
good  British  virtue  of  self-esteem  was  not  left 
at  home  when  our  forefathers  peopled  America. 
In  fact,  such  a  side  light  was  thrown  upon  our 
methods  in  sport  that  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  America  has  still  a  thing  or  two  to  learn 
from  the  mother-country  before  setting  up 
as  patriarch  of  the  great  British  clan  of  na- 
tions. 

The  great  trouble  in  America,  our  kinsman 
assures  us,  is  that  we  assume,  without  the 
shadow  of  question,  that  to  win  is  the  chief  end 
of  sport,  and  that  the  grand  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  athletics  are  marked  by  record-breaking. 
In  some  track  and  field  athletics  the  English- 
man is  forced  to  admit  our  superiority  ;  he  says 
that  the  American  nervousness  of  temperament 
is  manifest  in  our  leaping,  our  dyspepsia  and  our 
sprinting.  He  smiles  when  we  talk  about  distance 
and  cross-country  running, if  indeed  he  ever  finds 
an  American  interested  in  this  hardy  and  whole- 
some branch  of  sport.  Our  racing  horses,  too,  are 
fast  and  our  trotters  unequaled.  but  we  breed  for 
points,  exclusively  for  points,  and  sacrifice  every 
other  virtue  in  the  horse  to  the  cultivation  of 
speed  ;  whereas  in  England  the  object  is  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  general  excellence,  and 
speed  is  one  of  several  tests  of  quality.  Simi- 
larly in  yachting,  the  English  cutter  is  the  best 
all-round  craft,  especially  in  the  chop  seas  of 
British  waters.  There  can  be  little  or  no  ques- 
tion that  the  repeated  victories  of  the  sloop 
mean  nothing  but  that  in  America  yachts  are 
built  to  win,  not  for  the  every-day  purposes  of 
seafaring. 

This  American  strenuotisness  in  sports  is  not 
accidental.  It  is  expressive  of  our  divergence 
in   character  and  physique    from  the  original 
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British  stock.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  por- 
traits of  colonial  and  revolutionary  Americans 
must  have  been  impressed  with  their  whole- 
some, full-blooded  faces.  The  flesh-cushioned 
eye,  the  stolid  mouth  and  cheek,  and  the  well- 
padded  nose  are  typical.  The  observer  of  mod- 
ern Americans  knows  different  features,  the 
finely  drawn  eyelids,  the  mobile  mouth  and 
cheeks,  the  clean-cut  nose.  This  difference  is 
roughly  that  which  exists  to-day  between  the 
Englishman  and  the  American,  and  which  is 
typified  in  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan. 
Under  greater  extremes  of  climate,  and  in  a 
shifty,  pioneer  state  of  society,  the  Englishman 
in  America  has  developed  a  fine,  intense  and 
nervous  type,  quite  distinct  from  the  original 
stock.  Doubtless  we  have  gained  much  by  this 
change,  but  doubtless  also  our  losses  have  been 
considerable.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  sportsmen,  let  us  consider  what 
lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  our  kinsmen. 

The  lesson,  in  brief,  is  a  wholesomeness,  char- 
acterized at  once  by  general  excellence  and  by 
moderation.  It  is  true  that  the  English  have 
cultivated  sprinting,  hurdling,  and  the  various 
field  events  somewhat  less  successfully  than  we, 
but  for  all  distances  above  the  quarter-mile  the 
English  records  (to  use  our  American  standard 
of  comparison)  are  the  world's  record.  This 
means  that  the  prevailing  interest  abroad  is  less 
in  the  close  g}'mnasium,  and  on  the  dreary  cin- 
der track,  than  in  cross-country  runs  and  paper- 
chases,  which  lead  the  athlete  through  woods 
and  fields,  blow  his  lungs  full  of  fresh  air  and 
steep  his  senses  in  sunlight.  Likewise  the 
Englishman's  yacht  is,  as  it  were,  his  summer 
home,  while  his  horses  are  the  companions  of 
huntings  and  his  travels.  If  jmcht  or  horse  wins 
races  for  him,  so  much  the  better.  But  he 
draws  the  line  when  it  comes  to  sacrificing  their 
sounder  merits  for  the  passing  glory  of  sweep- 
stakes. Thus  sport  with  him  is  pleasanter  and 
less  intensely  exciting.  It  is  fruitful  in  mental  re- 
laxation and  rest,  as  well  as  in  bodily  health.  In 
short,  Americans  lack  the  strength  that  comes 
through  moderation  and  repose,  through  whole- 
someness of  mind  and  body.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  work  of  life  is  too  serious  for  us  to 
set  our  hearts  and  stake  our  health  on  the  pas- 
times of  idle  hours  ;  that  our  years  are  too  few 
to  be  shortened  by  devoting  workdays  and  play- 
days  alike  to  the  wasting  passion  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Last  month  the  writer  spoke  in  praise  of  an 
American  athlete  who,  under  somewhat  adverse 
circumstances,  had  run  a  mile  in  4m.  38s.  Be- 
fore the  proof-sheets  were  dry  he  read  of  an 
English  athlete,  Sid.  Thomas,  who,  on  October 
22d,  ran  twelve  miles  at  the  rate  of  5m.  15  1-4S., 
doing  the  first  mile  only  two  seconds  slower 
than  the  single  mile  of  the  American  runner. 
The  occasion  of  Thomas'  achievement  was  a 
twelve-mile  sealed  or  ' '  yacht  "  handicap  race. 
Thirteen  distance-runners  of  note,  besides 
Thomas,  competed,  and  the  race  was  run  on  the 
Heme  Hill  bicycle  track,  spikes  not  being  al- 
lowed in  the  runners'  shoes. 

Thomas  covered  the  first  mile  in  4m.  40s., 
closely  attended  by  Bacon,  whom  he  shook  off 
decisively  half  a  mile  farther  on,  and  went 
clear  away  from  his  field,  covering  two  miles  in 
9m.  41  2-5S.,  three  miles  in  14m.  49s.,  four  miles 
in^  19m.  57  2-5S.,  five  miles  in  25m.  7s.,  and  six 
iniles  in  30m.  17  4-5S.     This  last  time  is  a  new 


amateur  record,  the  pre\nous  one   being  30m. 
21  i-2s.,by  W.G.  George,  London,  July  28,  1884. 

Seven  miles  were  covered  by  Thomas  in  36m. 
4s.,  eight  miles  in  41m.  10  2-5S.,  nine  miles  in 
46m.  24  1-5S.,  ten  miles  in  51m.  51s.,  eleven 
miles  in  57m.  23  1-5S.,  and  twelve  miles  in  ihr. 
2m.  43s.  This  takes  25  2-5S.  off  the  world's 
amateur  record,  made  by  W.  H.  Morton  at 
Manchester,  August  27,  1890,  and  leaves  Thom- 
in  possession  of  the  world's  record  for  five. 
six,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  miles, 
He  also  holds  the  American  records  from  ten 
and  a  half  to  fifteen  miles,  and  for  one  hour, 
made  at  New  York,  November  30,  1889.  The 
only  record  comparable  to  Thomas'  is  the  pro- 
fessional record  made  by  L.  Bennett,  a  Seneca 
Indian,  generally  known  as  "  Deerfoot,"  who 
visited  England  in  1863,  and  ran  11  miles  920 
yards  in  an  hour.  If  Bennett  had  finished  out 
the  twelve  miles  at  his  average  speed  his  time 
would  have  been  about  ihr.  2m.  33s.  Assum- 
ing that  his  speed  on  the  last  mile  was  15s. 
less  than  the  average,  which  is  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, it  becomes  necessary  to  add  7  i-2S.,  which 
makes  his  record  equal  to  ihr.  2m.  40  1-2S., 
or  2  I-2S.  less  than  Thomas'  present  amateur 
record. 

Such  running  as  this  is  especially  significant 
in  the  decay  of  distance  and  cross-country  sport 
in  America.  Time  and  again  this  fall  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Cross  Country  Association 
has  been  called  at  the  instance  of  the  various 
athletic  clubs  without  producing  a  quorum  ;  so 
that  the  sport  has  been  limited  to  the  meetings 
of  a  few  sporadic  associations  and  to  the  paper- 
chasers  in  the  colleges,  where  semi- weekly 
runs  are  held  to  keep  men  in  some  kind  of  ex- 
ercise during  the  off  months  in  track  athletics. 
In  England  this  sport  has  long  been  popular. 
In  1 88 1,  at  the  championship  contest,  the  en- 
tries numbered  one  hundred,  and  latterly  the 
list  has  increased  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  thou- 
sand. As  these  are  the  cream  of  English  run- 
ners, a  very  low  estimate  would  place  the  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  cross-country  running 
at  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand.  Contrast 
with  this  the  insignificance  of  the  American 
ten-mile  championships, where  neither  the  New 
York  nor  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  was  rep- 
resented. 

The  newly-organized  Cross  Country  Associa- 
tion of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  gave  its  first  regular 
run  on  Thanksgiving.  The  course  was  six  and 
a  half  miles  long,  chiefly  over  roads.  John 
Wrenn  finished  first  in  the  remarkably  fast  time 
of  30m.  53s.  This  is  the  only  noteworthy  cross- 
country race  held  this  fall. 

The  annual  indoor  games  of  the  M,  A,  C. 
were  held  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Nov,  26.  The  entry  list  was  so 
large  that  the  best  part  of  the  evening  was  con- 
sumed in  trial  heats.  E.  B.  Bloss,  of  the  Boston 
and  Harvard  Athletic  Associations,  was  second 
by  a  shoulder  in  the  seventy-yard  dash,  in  7  2-5S. 
If  his  time  had  been  taken  this  would  doubtless 
stand  as  a  new  world's  record.  Bloss  already 
holds  the  record  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
fifty  yards,  and  has  equaled  the  record  for  the 
seventy-yard  dash,  73-53.  The  175-yard  hurdle 
race  was  won  from  scratch  by  A.  C.  Puffer, 
Manhattan  A.  C.  in  24s.  The  time  in  most  of 
the  events  was  very  poor  in  spite  of  the  number 
of    celebrated    athletes    who    competed. 

John  Corbin, 
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FOOTBALL. 

L\  no  previous  year  has  football  been  so  wide- 
spread and  popular,  and  never  has  there  been 
such  a  multiplicity  of  championships.  For  in- 
stance. Thanksgiving  da}^  games  were  held  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City  and 
San  Francisco.  An  exhaustive  review  of  these 
games  could  be  of  thorough  interest  to  no  one, 
and  is  manifestly  without  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle. It  is,  therefore,  best  to  treat  in  detail  only 
those  contests  which  were  of  a  character  to  in- 
fluence the  development  of  the  sport. 

NOVEMBER    I9. 

YaUy  6;  Harvard,  o.  At  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Among  such  contests  the  Yale-Harvard  game 
stands  foremost.  Here  first  was  witnessed  a 
contest  for  which  both  sides  were  prepared  by 
the  system  of  secret  practice.  The  unfortunate 
controversies,  moreover,  that  have  arisen  from 
the  decision  of  the  referee,  and  from  the  alleged 
brutality  of  certain  of  the  Yale  players,  will  not 
cease  to  be  agitated  in  college  circles  for  months 
to  come,  while  the  marvelous  drilling  of  the 
Yale  eleven  and  the  brilliant  tricks  introduced 
by  Harvard  bid  fair  to  further  materially  the 
scientific  development  of  the  sport. 

As  was  expected,  the  secret  practice  made 
speculations  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  game  futile. 
A  few  days  before  the  game  the  odds  were 
calculated  in  Cambridge,  by  the  few  who  had 
inside  information,  at  about  five  to  two,  and  the 
college  generally  was  encouraged  to  hope  that, 
after  all,  the  eleven  would  not  make  a  discred- 
itable showing.  At  Yale,  meanwhile,  victory 
was  thought  a  certainty.  In  view  of  the  out- 
come of  the  game,  these  facts  show  conclusively 
that  the  verj'-  classmates  of  the  players  were 
reduced  \nrtually  to  the  condition  of  outsiders, 
and  that  those  wholesome  bonds  of  sympathy 
were  broken  which  are  the  main  source  of  the 
athletic  spirit. 

Yale  won  the  toss  and  took  the  ball.  Fol- 
loAving  is  the  make-up  of  the  teams: 

Yale.  Position.  Harvard. 

Hinkey,  left  Ends  right,  Hallowell. 

Winter,  left  Tackles  right,  Newell. 

McCrea,  left  Guards  right,  Mackie. 

Stillman,  "  Center  Lewis. 

Hickok,  right  Guards  left,  Waters. 

(  Upton, 
Wallis,  right  Tackles  left-^  Mason, 

(  Shea. 

Greenway,  right        Ends  left -j  fj™'^^^^' 

McCormick,  Quar.-backs  Trafford. 

C.  D.  Bliss,  right  '  xjalf  har-V.;  i  ^^ft,  Gray. 
L.  T.  Bliss,  left  f  ilalt-backs  j  ^^^^^  ^ak^. 
Butterworth,  Full-backs  Brewer. 

Referee,  lloffatt,  of  Princeton. 
Umpire,  S.  V.  Coffin,  of  Wesleyan. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that,  as  in  the  game 
last  3-ear,  Yale  would  score  immediately,  and 
Yale  ob\dously  intended  to  do  so.  The  event 
proved  otherwise.      The  V  gained  ten  yards. 


L.  Bliss  was  sent  through  Upton,  but  was 
tackled  sharp  and  low  after  a  gain  of  only  two 
yards.  On  the  next  play  McCormick  was  pre- 
vented from  passing  the  ball  by  Mackie  and 
Waters,  and  Yale  was  forced  to  punt.  She  had 
lost  the  ball  after  a  gain  of  only  ten  yards,  and 
it  was  evident  that  Harvard's  strength  had  been 
vastly  underestimated.  From  this  time  it  was 
a  bitter  struggle  for  victory,  with  the  chances 
in  favor  of  Harvard  until  the  close  of  the  second 
half.  On  the  first  down  for  Harvard,  Brewer 
returned  Butterworth's  kick  to  the  center  of  the 
field.  L.  Bliss  muffed  and  Hallowell  dropped 
on  the  ball.  After  a  few  insignificant  gains 
through  the  line  Harvard  in  turn  was  forced  to 
punt,  and  Brewer  drove  a  twisting  ball  nearly 
to  the  Yale  goal-line.  L.  Bliss  failed  again  to 
catch  the  ball,  and  Hallowell  dropped  on  it  after 
it  had  rolled  across  the  line.  The  umpire,  Mr. 
Moffatt,  shouted  "  touchdown,"  but  Mr.  Coffin, 
the  referee,  blew  his  whistle  and  gave  the  ball 
to  Yale  on  the  fifteen-yard  line,  alleging  inter- 
ference with  a  fair  catch.  This  is  the  decision 
over  which  there  has  been  so  much  contention. 
It  is  but  just  to  add  that  Mr.  Coffin's  reputation 
for  fairness  has  never  been  impeached.  One 
fact,  at  least,  was  certain,  namely,  that  thus  far 
in  the  game  Harvard's  playing  had  been  by  far 
the  better.  But  to  go  back  to  the  game.  On 
the  return  kick  Yale  again  muffed  and  Lewis 
secured  the  ball  for  Harvard.  A  succession  of 
short  gains  brought  Harvard  to  the  Yale  ten- 
yard  line,  but  Lake  fumbled,  and  the  chance  of 
scoring  was  gone.  For  some  time  after  neither 
side  made  decisive  gains.  Upton  was  cut  in  the 
head  by  a  blow  from  Hinkey's  boot.  Harvard 
worked  several  of  her  new  tricks  with  moderate 
success.  Yale  rallied  strongly,  however,  toward 
the  end  of  the  half  and  came  very  near  scoring. 
L.  Bliss  had  gained  forty  yards,  aided  by  the 
marvelous  interference  of  the  Yale  backs.  Then 
two  turtle-back  wedges  and  another  run  by  L. 
Bliss  brought  the  ball  within  one  yard  of  the  Har- 
vard goal.  A  melee  followed,  in  which  Em- 
mons succeeded  in  dropping  on  the  ball.  Here 
lies  another  of  the  disputed  questions.  Yale 
claims  that  the  ball  was  not  snapped  back,  but 
kicked  by  Lewis  ;  that  a  correct  decision  would 
have  given  a  touchdown,  and  that  this  balances 
the  possible  unfairness  of  Mr.  Coffin's  other 
questionable  ruling.  Two  minutes  later  time 
was  called,  and  neither  side  had  scored. 

Harvard  began  the  second  half  with  the  De- 
land  trick  known  as  the  flying  wedge.  The 
quarter-back  stands  with  the  ball  at  the  kick- 
off.  The  other  players,  instead  of  huddling 
directly  behind  the  ball,  separate  and,  palm  to 
shoulder,  form  two  files  pointing  toward  the 
ball  from  about  ten  yards'  distance.  A  half- 
back stands  directly  behind  the  quarter-back 
and  between  these  files.  At  the  signal  the 
ten  men  break  into  a  run.  The  instant  the 
two  files  converge  the  ball  is  given  to  the  half- 
back, and  the  whole  eleven,  compacted  about 
him,  is  launched  down  the  field.  When  Har- 
vard first  tried  this  trick  the  momentum 
proved  so  great  that  she  was  enabled  to 
gain  twenty  yards.  Here,  however,  her  gains 
ended,  and  she  was  forced  to  punt.  Then,  with 
a  series  of  short  rushes,  aided  by  one  of  L.  Bliss' 
magnificent  runs,  Yale  carried  the  ball  back  to 
the  center  of  the  field.  Here  another  of  the 
Deland  tricks,  the  tackle-wedge,  gained  Har- 
vard twenty  yards.    In  executing  the  run,  how- 
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ever,  Upton  was  set  upon  so  violently  that  he 
was  disabled,  and  presently  Emmons,  whose 
shoulder  had  been  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the 
sharpness  of  the  Yale  tackling,  was  also  re- 
tired. From  this  time  Yale  directed  her  play 
against  the  weakened  end.  L.  Bliss  passed 
the  substitutes  for  thirty  yards.  The  ball  was 
lost  and  recovered.  Then  a  succession  of  re- 
volving wedges  drove  the  ball  slowly  down 
the  field  to  the  one-yard  line.  Finally  Stagg's 
old  "fake-push"  play  gave  C.  Bliss  a  touch- 
down, and  Yale  had  won.  Harvard  again  tried 
the  flying  wedge,  but  with  less  success.  Time 
was  called,  with  the  ball  on  Yale's  twenty- 
yard  line.  In  summary,  much  of  the  ground 
gained  by  Harvard  was  due  to  the  four 
muffs  of  the  Yale  backs.  Thus,  though  the 
ball  was  in  the  Yale  territory  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  time,  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Yale  backs  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The 
Yale  backs  ran  83  times,  the  Harvard  backs 
44.  Yale  gained  by  running  398  yards,  Har- 
vard 157.  The  average  gain  on  the  Yale  runs 
was  4. 79  yards,  of  the  Harvard  3.57  yards.  The 
chief  features  of  the  playing  were  the  Deland 
tricks.  Harvard's  defensive  play  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Yale  runners.  The  showing  of 
the  new  tricks  was  nothing  compared  to  what 
it  might  have  been  with  better  interference  ; 
but  Harvard's  defensive  play  was  superb,  time 
and  again  annulling  Yale's  best  concerted  runs. 
The  game  was  won  beyond  question  by  Yale's 
strength  in  running  with  the  ball.  The  bunch 
of  runners  was  neither  clogged  nor  scattered, 
and  they  struck  the  Harvard  line  with  a  single 
impetus  that  to  any  other  rushers  would  have 
been  irresistible. 

NOVEMBER   24. 

Yale,  12;  Princeton,  o.  At  Manhattan 
Field,  New  York. 

As  a  football  contest  the  Yale  -  Princeton 
game  was  much  less  noteworthy  than  the  game 
at  Hampden  Park.  It  was  better,  however, 
than  had  been  expected.  Princeton,  like  Har- 
vard, had  been  very  much  underestimated,  and 
was  able  to  make  a  thoroughly  creditable  show- 
ing when  it  came  to  the  critical  test.  Yale  won 
the  toss  and  took  the  ball.  Following  is  the 
make-up  of  the  teams  : 

Yale.  Position.  Princeton. 

Hinkey,  left  Ends  right,  Randolph. 

Winter,  left  Tackles  right,  Lea. 

McCrea,  left  Guards  right,  Wheeler. 

Stillman,  Center  Balliet. 

Hickok,  right  Guards  left.  Hall. 

Wallis,  right  Tackles  left,  Harold. 

Greenway,  right  Ends  left,  Trenchard. 

McCormick,  Quar.-backs  King. 

L.  Bliss,  left  j  ( right,  Poe. 

Graves,  left  \    Half-backs  < 

C.  Bliss,  right  )  (    left,  Morse. 

Butterworth,  Full-backs  Homans. 

On  the  kick-off  L.  Bliss  made  nine  yards. 
C.  Bliss  took  the  ball  five  yards  around  Tren- 
chard's  end.  Then  L.  Bliss,  aided  by  superb 
interference,  circled  Randolph's  end  and  scored 
a  touchdown  after  less  than  three  minutes  of 
play.  In  the  rest  of  the  half  neither  goal  was 
in  danger.  Time  was  called,  with  the  ball  in 
the  center  of  the  field. 

In  the  second  half  the  playing  was  looser,  but 
more  interesting.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
half  Stillman  spoiled  a  punt  by  Homans,  and 
dropped  on  the  ball  after  it  had  rolled  over  the 
line,  scoring  the  second  touchdown.  From 
the   center  of   the  field  Princeton   forced  the 


ball  steadily  toward  the  Yale  goal,  and  Ho- 
mans punted  to  Yale's  ten-yard  line.  Bliss 
muffed,  and  Princeton  fell  on  the  ball.  It 
was  given  to  Yale,  however,  for  interference. 
Soon  after  this  Princeton  got  the  ball  on  Yale's 
twenty-yard  line,  and  tried  for  a  goal  from  the 
field,  failing  narrowly.  Shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  game  McCormick  likewise  tried  to  kick 
a  goal,  and  likewise  failed.  Time  was  called, 
with  the  ball  on  Princeton's  ten-yard  line. 

Princeton's  work  was  thoroughly  credita- 
ble, especially  in  the  second  half.  Lea,  King, 
Poe  and  Trenchard  tackled  in  excellent  form. 
Among  the  backs  Morse  was  most  prominent. 
King's  weak  ankle  prevented  him  from  running 
with  the  ball,  or  he  would  have  made  a  reputa- 
tion of  the  first  magnitude,  if,  indeed,  he  has 
not  done  so  already. 

If  the  playing  of  the  Yale  eleven  was  not  up 
to  what  might  have  been  expected,  this  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  fatigue  consequent  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Harvard  games. 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  spirit 
which  leads  the  college  to  meet  all  rivals  who 
have  proved  their  claim  to  a  championship  game.. 
The  field  of  such  rivals,  however,  is  yearly 
growing  larger,  and  football  critics  are  awaiting 
with  interest  the  outcome  of  the  present  decided- 
ly complex  situation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  eventually  Yale  and  Harvard  will  form  a 
dual  league,  and  that  Princeton,  Pennsylvania 
and  Cornell  will  join  in  triple  league.  So  long, 
however,  as  Princeton  plays  as  she  did  Thanks- 
giving there  is  little  prospect  of  this. 

Amherst,  bo;  Williams,  o.  At  Williams- 
town. 

Charley  Gill,  the  old  Yale  player,  took  the 
Amherst  eleven  in  charge  this  year,  with  the 
result  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the 
game  Williams  was  beaten  on  her  own  field. 
Having  previously  defeated  Dartmouth  32-2 ^ 
Amherst  holds  the  championship  of  the  New 
England  League,  an  honor  she  has  not  enjoyed 
for  many  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  strong  a 
team  was  ever  produced  among  the  minor  New 
England  colleges.  Its  team-play  was  excellent, 
and  at  least  one  of  its  men.  Van  Leuven,  right 
end,  stands  among  the  great  players  of  the  sea- 
son. The  fact  that  this  eleven  was  beaten  by 
both  Tufts  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  argues  the  strength  of  the  latter 
rather  than  Amherst's  weakness,  and  signifies 
only  the  high  excellence  generally  of  the  teams 
of  this  year. 

Cornell,  jo ;  University  of  Michigan,  jo. 
At  Detroit. 

Cornell's  position  this  year  in  football  has  been 
exceedingly  unfortunate.  The  game  against 
Harvard  showed  that  her  eleven  was  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  field,  and  yet  she  was  unable 
to  get  a  match  with  either  Yale  or  Princeton. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  game  against  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  not  a  more  credit- 
able exhibition  of  football,  for  such  playing  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  colleges  against  which 
Cornell  is,,  on  the  whole,  so  well  qualified  to  play. 
Cornell  was,  perhaps,  less  to  blame  than  Michi- 
gan. Her  rushes  were  sharp  and  strong,  and 
were  aided  by  finely  developed  team-play. 
Osgood,  the  half-back  who  figured  so  promi- 
nently in  the  Cornell-Harvard  game,  carried  off 
the  laurels  of  the  day.  John  Corbin. 
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YACHTING. 

It  was  with  g;reat  gratification  that  the  yacht- 
ing world  received  Lord  Dunraven's  challenge 
and  learned  that  an  international  race  was 
assured.  The  negotiations  at  one  time  reached 
that  stage  known  to  diplomatists  as  strained 
relations,  and  it  looked  as  thongh  no  contest 
could  be  arranged. 

Happily,  by  the  tact  of  the  Cup  Committee 
terms  were  made  that  were  satisfactory  to  Lord 
Dunraven,  and  the  challenge  came  in  due 
course.     Here  it  is  : 

Royal  Y.-vcht  Squadron  Castle,  Cowes,  I 
Isle  of  Wight,  November  25,  1892.     f 

To  Secretary   L  V.  S.  Oddie : 

I  am  requested  by  Lord  Dunraven  to  forward  to  you 
a  formal  challenge  for  the  cup  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, which  I  understand  have  been  agreed  upon 
between  Lord  Dunraven  and  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Xew  York  Yacht  Club  to  conduct  negotiations 
and  arrange  all  the  details,  viz.: 

Conditions  agreed  upon  between  Lord  Dunraven 
and  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and 
contained  in  Lord  Dunraven's  letters  of  September 
i6th  to  Mr.  Oddie,  and  of  November  7th  to  General 
Paine  : 

First — Length  of  load  water-line  of  the  challenging 
vessel  to  be  the  only  dimensions  required;  this  to  be 
sent  with  the  challenge,  and  the  Custom-House  register 
to  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 

Second— Xny  excess  over  estimated  length  of  load 
water-line,  in  challenging  vessel,  to  count  double  on 
calculating  time  allowance,  but  the  challenging  vessel 
not  to  exceed,  in  any  case,  such  estimated  length  by 
more  than  two  percentage,  the  j-acht  that  sails  against 
the  challenging  vessel  not  to  exceed  the  estimated 
length  of  the  load  water-line  of  the  challenging  vessel 
more  than  two  percentage,  and  any  excess  of  length  be- 
yond the  estimated  length  of  challenging  vessel,  on 
load  water-line,  to  count  double  in  calculating  time 
allowance,  provided  that  no  yacht  of  specific  rig  exist- 
ing or  under  construction  October  20th,  1892,  and  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in  defending 
the  cup,  be  barred  or  penalized  beyond  taking  or  giv- 
ing ordinary  time  allowance  according  to  the  New 
York  Yacht' Club  rules. 

Third— It  is  to  be  understood  and  agreed  that  should 
the  cup  come  into  the  custody  of  the  British  Yacht 
Club  it  shall  be  held  subject  to  challenge  under  pre- 
cisely similar  terms  as  those  contained  in  this  chal- 
lenge, provided  always  that  such  club  shall  not  refuse 
any  challenge  according  to  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  deed  of  1887. 

I,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron, 
and  in  the  name  of  Lord  Dunraven,  a  member  of  the 
squadron,  challenge  to  sail  a  series  of  matches  with 
the  yacht  Valkyrie  against  any  one  yacht  or  vessel 
constructed  in  the  United  States  for  the  cup,  and 
would  suggest  that  the  match  be  sailed  in  August  or 
September,  1893.  Lord  Dunraven  would  be  glad  if  the 
precise  dates  can  be  left  open  for  the  time,  but  if  your 
committee  so  desire  he  will  name  the  exact  date  on 
hearing  from  them.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
of  the  challenging  vessel : 

Owner — Lord  Dunraven. 

Name —  Valkyrie. 

Length,  load  water-line — Eighty-five  feet. 

Custom-House  measurement  will  follow  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  can  be  measured  for  registration. 

Shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  ■s\-ill  send  your  replying 
letter  soon,  so  that  the  matter  can  be  laid  before  the 
committee.  Richard  Grant,  Secretary. 

No  fairer  conditions  to  the  challenger  could 
possiblj-  exist.     The  committee  has  waived  its 


right  to  demand  the  dimensions  of  Lord  Dun- 
raven's craft  as  provided  for  in  the  last  deed  of 
gift.  All  that  is  asked  is  the  length  on  the 
load  water-line  and  the  Custom-House  measure- 
ment. This  surrender  will  prove  to  be  favor- 
able in  the  end  to  the  sport  of  yacht-racing. 

Gentlemen  who  own  yachts  scarcely  wish  to 
be  governed  by  a  document  bearing  throughout 
the  ear-marks  of  "  sea-lawyerism,"  and  General 
Paine  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  instrument  probably  regret 
that  it  savored  so  much  of  the  law  and  was 
therefore  objectionable  to  the  foreign  yacht 
clubs. 

The  challenge  was  not  sent  until  Lord  Dun- 
raven's representative,  Mr.  H.  Maitland  Kersey, 
had  held  numerous  conferences  with  the  com- 
mittee. On  November  i8th  the  following  letter 
from  Lord  Dunraven  was  received  at  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  : 

Dunraven  Castle,  I 

Bridgeend,  Glamorgan,  November  7,  1892.  j 

Sir— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  October  20th,  containing  the  reply  of  your  committee 
to  my  letter  of  September  i6th. 

On  the  general  terms  of  the  races  we  seem  to  be  as 
one.  With  regard  to  your  remarks  that  "as  to  the  de- 
tails of  sailing  the  match  alluded  to  in  your  letter  we 
think  they  can  be  easily  arranged  after  a  challenge 
has  been  made  in  proper  form  by  a  qualified  yacht 
club,"  I  take  it  that  the  details  would  be  arranged 
within  the  propositions  made  in  former  letters. 

With  regard  to  your  proviso  that  "no  yacht  of  the 
specified  rig  either  now  existing  or  under  construction, 
and  known  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  this  club  in 
defending  the  cup,  shall  be  barred  or  penalized,"  I  am 
quite  agreeable  to  sail  any  such  yacht  without  any 
penalty  beyond  taking  or  giving  the  ordinary  time 
allowances  according  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
rules,  and  as  my  letter  appears  to  have  been  ambigu- 
ous on  this  point,  I  may  say  that  it  was  under  that  rule 
of  measurement  and  scale  of  time  allowance  that  I 
proposed  the  match  should  be  sailed. 

In  1889 1  suggested  that  in  calculating  time  allowance 
the  mean  of  the  rules  in  use  by  the  challenging  and 
challenged  clubs  should  be  taken,  but  the  committee 
did  not  then  see  their  way  to  agree,  and  I  have  no  wish 
tore-open  the  question. 

In  respect  of  the  final  clause  of  your  letter,  I  stipu- 
lated that  "  should  I  win  the  cup  the  club  obtaining  the 
custody  of  it  shall  hold  it  open  to  a  challenge  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  under  which  I  challenged."  To  this 
I  must  adhere,  as  being  only  in  accordance  with  my  own 
ideas  of  fair  play,  and  no  yacht  club  would  place  itself 
in  the  position  of  having  the  power  to  exact  or  of 
appearing  to  expect,  as  the  party  challenged,  terms 
different  to  those  under  which  it  challenged.  But  feel- 
ing that  your  committee  with,  I  am  sure,  equal  good 
faith  believe  in  the  absolute  fairness  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  deed  of  1887,  I  had  no  intention  of 
barring  a  challenge  under  those  conditions.  To  make 
this  perfectly  clear.  I  am  quite  willing  to  substitute  for 
my  former  stipulation  : 

'■  It  is  to  be  understood  and  agreed  that  should  I  win 
the  cup  the  club  obtaining  the  custody  of  it  shall  hold 
it  subject  to  a  challenge  on  precisely  similar  terms  to 
those  under  which  I  challenged,  provided  always  that 
the  club  shall  not  refuse  a  challenge  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  deed  of  1887,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  make  any  arrangement  mutually  agreed 
upon,  as  provided  for  in  the  deeds  of  1857,  1882,  and 
1887." 

I  trust  that  no  difference  now  exists  between  us,  and 
on  your  cabling  me  that' a  challenge  on  the  terms  of  my 
former  letter,  as  herein  modified,  will  be  accepted,  I 
shall  at  once  endeavor  to  arrange  for  a  formal  chal- 
lenge being  sent  through  a  qualified  yacht  club.  I 
remain,  Yottrs,  faithfully, 

Dunraven. 

The  Cup  Committee  met,  and  after  a  short 
session  sent  the  following  reply  by  cable  to  Lord 
Dunraven  : 

New  York,  November  21,  1892. 
Lord  Dunraven.,  27  Norfolk  Street.,  London  : 

Committee  will  recommend  the  club  to  accept  a  for- 
mal challenge  based  on  your  letter  of  the  7th  Novem- 
ber, if  reference  to  former  deeds  is  omitted. 

Paine. 
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Then  came  Lord  Dunraven's  answer  by  cable 
on  November  26th,  announcing  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  had  mailed 
the  formal  challenge. 

Lord  Dunraven  has  been  a  devoted  yachts- 
man for  years.  In  his  time  he  has  owned 
man}^  crack  3'achts,  the  fastest  being  the  cutter 
Valkyrie,  which  he  built  with  the  intention  of 
challenging  for  the  America's  Cup.  The  nego- 
tiations in  1SS9,  however,  fell  through,  and  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  through  its  committee, 
announced  that  it  was  impossible  to  accept  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

The  old  Valkyrie  was  quite  successful  as  a 
racer.  She  was  designed  by  Geo.  L.  Watson, 
who  is  also  the  "  creator  "  of  the  cutter  that  will 
sail  next  September  for  the  most  famous  inter- 
national yachting  trophy  in  existence.  The 
new  Valkyrie  is  to  be  85  feet  on  the  load  water- 
line — the  same  length,  within  two  inches,  of  the 
sloop  Puritan,  that  beat  Sir  Richard  Sutton's 
cutter  Genesta  in  1885.  Lord  Dunraven  s  craft 
is  to  be  built  on  the  Clyde,  probably  at  the  ship- 
yard of  William  Fife,  of  Fairlie,  the  father  of 
that  capable  naval  architect,  William  Fife,  Jr., 
who  designed  the  cutters  Clara  and  Minerva, 
two  yachts  that  had  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  modern  American 
racing  craft. 

As  the  readers  of  Outing  are  aware,  the 
Puritan,  owned  by  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  big  sloops  built  to  defend  the 
cup  that  is  still  a  "  single-sticker."  Volunteer, 
Mayflower,  Priscilla  and  Atlantic  are  now 
rigged  as  schooners. 

There  are  likely  to  be  several  yachts  built 
with  a  view  to  sail  against  the  Valkyrie.  One 
possible  competitor  is  already  well  advanced  at 
the  yards  of  the  Herreshoffs,  at  Bristol,  R.  I. 
She  was  designed  expressly  for  a  season's 
racing  in  British  waters,  and  incidentally  to  try 
and  bring  back  to  this  country  the  Brenton's 
Reef  and  Cape  May  challenge  cups,  which  the 
Genesta  won  in  1885.  Her  owner,  Royal 
Phelps  Carroll,  may,  however,  conclude  to  defer 
his  expedition  for  a  year  and  enter  his  yacht, 
which  is  an  eighty-four  footer  and  perfectly 
eligible  as  a  competitor  for  the  renown  of  de- 
fending the  much  coveted  cup.  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  certain,  as  Mr.  Carroll  is  said 
to  have  set  his  heart  on  a  cup-hunting  tour 
round  the  British  coast.  May  good  luck  attend 
him  !  He  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  such 
men  are  scarce. 

Some  critics  are  caviling  because  the  Herres- 
hoffs are  not  over  anxious  to  publish  to  the 
world  the  lines  of  Mr.  Carroll's  new  yacht.  She 
is  the  first  large  sailing  craft  designed  by  the 
Bristol  firm,  and  she  is  bound  to  be  unique  and 
original.  The  imitations  of  Gloriana  and 
Wasp  that  appeared  in  such  abundance  last 
season,  have  no  doubt  induced  the  Herreshoffs 
to  keep  spies  and  intruders  out  of  their  yard. 
No  sensible  man  can  blame  them  for  exercising 
a  proper  degree  of  caution. 

At  this  time  of  writing  it  is  not  known  within 
any  degree  of  accuracy  how  many  cup  defend- 
ers will  be  built.  E.  D.  Morgan,  Archibald 
Rogers,  August  Belmont,  C.  Oliver  Islin,  and 
Elisha  M.  Fulton,  all  of  New  York,  are  men- 
tioned as  having  intentions  in  that  direction, 
while  Boston,  which  has  had  the  distinction  of 
turning  out  the  three  victorious  cup  champions, 
Puritan,   Mayflower  and    Volu7iteer,  is   not 


likely  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  when  a  British 
yacht  is  being  built  to  endeavor  to  wrest  from 
us  a  trophy  of  such  rare  significance.  Boston 
is  truly  entitled  to  rest  on  her  laurels  already 
won  if  she  feels  so  disposed,  but  so  long  as 
General  Paine,  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  and  a  host 
of  others  continue  to  take  an  interest  m  yacht- 
racing,  an  international  challenge  will  compel 
them  to  build. 

Very  few  of  our  yachtsmen  believe  that  any 
British  yacht  designed,  can  turn  out  a  racing 
machine  superior  to  an  enlarged  Wasp.  An- 
other interesting  question  arises :  Shall  the 
defender  be  of  the  keel  or  centerboard  type  ? 
Hitherto,  in  the  case  of  all  international  races 
since  \h&  America  won  the  cup  in  1870,  the  suc- 
cessful yachts  have  all  had  centerboards.  The 
America  was  a  keel  yacht ;  but  centerboards 
seem  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  in  our  races, 
though  the  Harpooii  demonstrated  the  utility 
of  a  heavily- weighted  board  last  season  when 
she  carried  off  the  Goelet  Cup  from  the  Wasp 
and  Gloriana. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefit 
that  must  result  to  the  sport  of  yacht-racing 
from  an  international  contest  such  as  the  pres- 
ent. Lord  Dunraven  is  rich.  The  new  Val- 
kyrie will  represent  the  best  that  money  can 
purchase.  Her  design,  her  hull  and  her  spars 
and  rigging  will  be  as  perfect  as  British  skill 
and  experience  can  turn  out. 

She  will  be  afloat  early  in  the  spring,  and  will 
take  part  in  all  the  crack  races  of  the  summer. 
Thus,  her  skipper  will  be  able  to  "  tune  her  up  " 
for  the  cup  contest  in  September. 

A.  L  Kenealy. 

ROWING. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  a  glance  at 
the  past  and  prognostications  as  to  the  future 
may  be  excused  in  the  same  way  as  are  good 
resolutions  at  such  a  time.  During  the  rowing 
year  1892,  certain  events  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred. First  of  all,  Yale  regained  her  lost  laurels 
on  the  water,  and  again  impressed  upon  Har- 
vard and  upon  all  the  fact  that  dogged  determina- 
tion to  win,  backed  up  by  systematic, harmonious 
and  thorough  work,  will  pull  many  a  doubtful 
chance  out  of  danger.  Yale  started  the  year 
with  the  chances  of  getting  together  a  good 
crew  decidedly  against  her.  The  material  was 
mostly  raw,  only  a  few  veterans  being  eligible  or 
on  hand.  She  selected  Mr.  Hartwell  to  be  the 
captain,  and  from  the  very  first  it  was  apparent 
that  he  was  captain  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Endowed  with  unusual  faculties  for  organization 
and  a  certain  command  over  men,  he  set  to 
work  in  dead  earnest,  and  never  at  au}^  time 
lost  sight  of  the  race  that  was  to  come  off  in 
July  following.  Everything  was  done  with  the 
one  object  of  winning  that  race  in  view.  Wire- 
pulling, for  the  mere  honor  to  be  got  by  it,  was 
discarded.  Schemes  mereh^  for  getting  power 
were  noi  dreamt  of.  Factional  fighting  was 
squelched  at  its  inception — or  never  allowed 
even  to  breathe  ;  in  short,  the  simple  business  of 
turning  out  a  good  crew  was  carried  on  with 
consummate  perseverance  and  consistency.  Of 
course,  when  Mr.  Cook  took  hold,  there  was 
added  to  this,  determination  on  his  part  to  wipe 
out  the  defeat  a  crew  of  his  had  sustained.  The 
result  of  this  hard,  genuine  work,  during  which 
the  success  of  the  creiv  Avas  ever  the  chief 
thing  in  the  minds  of  all,  was  a  victory  of  the 
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most  runaway  kind.  Harmony  between 
coach,  managers  and  men,  a  perfect  and  thor- 
oi:g"h  system  of  coaching,  the  avoidance  of  in- 
novations in  the  "stroke,"  the  retention  of  a 
system  which  had  in  years  gone  by  proved  its 
superiority — all  these  things  tended  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Harvard  Mr.  Kelton 
had  successful  veteran  material  on  hand,  and  a 
most  excellent  outlook  for  a  good  crew.  Har- 
vard was  decidedly  the  favorite  until  almost  the 
day  of  the  race.  It  was  hoped  that  the  victory 
of  1S91  would  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  con- 
sistent, harmonious  work.  The  bickerings  and 
disputes  that  prevented  this  may  never  be  told 
in  full.  But  when  ]\Ir.  Keyes,  after  much  per- 
suasion, took  hold  of  the  crew  to  put  the  final 
touches  upon  it,  he  found  eight  men  rowing 
in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eight  different  stjdes. 
And  all  his  abilit^^  could  not  get  them  to 
row  together.  A  defeat  by  seventeen  lengths 
may  have  impressed  upon  the  Harvard  row- 
ing authorities  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ever 
winning  a  race  until  a  definite  plan  of  coach- 
ing, training  and  "  bossing  "  is  adopted.  The, 
moral  for  Harvard  to  take  to  heart  is  con- 
tained in  one  word  — ' '  harmony. "  Yale  has 
become  the  public's  darling,  not  only  because  of 
some  features  in  her  life  that  may  be  little  short 
of  revolting  to  the  Harvard  man,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause the  public  likes  pluck  and  admires  suc- 
cess, and  bestows  its  favors  upon  the  institution 
or  individual  who  strives  with  all  his  might  to, 
and  who,  by  reason  of  his  well-directed  efforts, 
actually  does  carry  oft'  the  prize.  Success  will 
only  smile  upon  Harvard  when  the  latter  smiles 
upon  herself,  and  leaves  behind  her  the  cloud  of 
internal  jealousies  and  disputes.  Look  at  the 
record  her  football  team  made  two  years  ago  ; 
that  was  proof  for  her  of  what  harmonious 
leadership  and  following  can  do.  Look  at  her 
football  team  of  1892 — additional  proof  of  the 
magnificent  team  she  can  turn  out  if  these  same 
qualities  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  grow. 
Victon,"  ma.Y  not  have  crowned  her  efforts  this 
time  ;  but  her  new-found  harmony  is  young, 
and  unless  backbiting  and  recrimination  fol- 
low, as  they  too  quickly  have  followed  defeat 
hitherto,  the  Springfield  game  will  no  longer  be 
one-sided,  and  the  battle  there  wnll  be  ten  times 
more  interesting  to  spectators  and  players 
alike,  because  of  greater  uncertainty.  In  other 
words,  whether  on  the  football  or  baseball 
field,  or  on  the  water,  harmony  must  be  met 
and  fought  with  harmony,  science  with  science 
— a  well-thought-out,  established  and  taught 
sj'stem  of  game  or  stroke  with  a  similar  one. 
Individualism  in  a  crew  must  give  way  to  a 
perfect  whole.  All  must  be  brought  up  to  one 
standard  of  rowing  and  perfection.  A  crew,  to 
be  perfect,  must  be  a  machine  composed  of  intel- 
ligent and  entirely  harmonious  parts,  working 
together  as  one  man.  This  is  the  lesson  that 
Yale  has  learned  so  thoroughly.  Defeat  for  her 
means  only  redoubling  of  efforts  "  next  time." 
Each  race  or  game  is  but  one  in  a  long  series  of 
races  or  games,  to  win  as  many  of  which  as 
possible  is  her  intention.  Harvard  yearly  starts 
out  with  uncommonly  fine  material  on  hand. 
Equally  fine — physically,  at  all  events — are  the 
men  who  go  to  Harvard  and  Yale.  Columbia  is 
probably  the  only  one  of  the  leading  colleges 
to  which  fine  specimens  of  physical  youth  no 
longer  go  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  her  to 


turn  out  even  average  crews  or  teams  of  any 
kind.  And  just  one  word  more.  Love  and 
a  feeling  of  loyalt)^  for  one's  old  "varsity  will 
not  of  themselves  bring  success  to  it.  Those 
who  are  competent  and  able  should  give  per- 
sonal help  toward  its  achievement.  Harvard 
must  find  her  "Bob"  Cook,  Walter  Camp, 
George  Adee  and  the  host  of  other  lights  who 
each  year  do  active  service  for  Yale's  crews  and 
teams.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  in  football ;  let  us  see  it  made  also  in 
rowing. 

Another  striking  feature  of  1S92  was  the  con- 
tinued success  of  Cornell's  crews.  They  have 
never  yet  met  their  equals,  nor  until  Harvard 
and  Yale  take  dovv^n  the  Chinese  wall  which 
hedges  about  their  crews,  are  they  apt  to.  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  great  strides  in  the  last  year 
or  so.  Mr.  Woodruff  has  done  great  things 
for  football  there  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
will  be  done  by  him  for  rowing.  But  Cornell's 
crev/s  have  not  since  1889  been  really  pressed, 
and  her  competitors  heretofore  have  a  large 
number  of  lengths  to  make  up  before  they  can 
hope  to  see  what  her  crew  looks  like.  If,  on 
the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  a  proud  athletic 
future,  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  a  word  of 
advice  to  Cornell,  it  would  be  this  :  Change  your 
college  yell  and  tone  to  a  less  boasting  one. 
Boasting  is  never  admirable,  save  in  exceptional 
periods  of  one's  history,  and  even  then  its  good 
taste  is  open  to  question.  You  do  not  need  to 
boast  and  brag  now.  Let  your  achievements 
speak  for  themselves.  A  dignified  challenge  to 
all  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet  you  throw  down  is 
probably  surer  to  win  applause  and  renown 
than  a  perpetual  walking  up  and  down,  boast- 
ing of  your  strength  and  daring  any  one  to 
knock  that  chip  off  your  shoulder.  Whether  or 
not  the  stroke  Mr.  Courtenay  teaches  you  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  will  be  determined  some 
day  by  actual  trial,  and,  for  all  the  severe 
things  I  may  have  said  and  still  may  say  about 
professional  coaches  for  amateur  crews,  I  shall 
be  one  of  the  first  to  hail  with  delight  a  genuine 
test  of  its  merit.  Meanwhile,  stop  calling  names. 
It  will  gain  for  you  both  respect  and  friends, 
and  compel  a  recognition  of  your  claims,  and  a 
chance  for  you  to  put  them  to  the  test  you  de- 
sire. One  can  be  a  gentleman  and  still  not  be 
a  coward. 

I  fear  I  have  left  no  space  for  the  prognosti- 
cations I  spoke  of  at  first,  and  so  can  make 
none  beyond  such  as  may  be  contained  in  what 
some  irreverent  person  may  call  my  "  sermons  " 
above. 

The  outlook  at  Yale  is  good.  There  is  a  ru- 
mor afloat  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Cook  is  deter- 
mined to  turn  out  the  finest  crew  that  ever  sat 
in  a  Yale  shell,  and,  after  defeating  Harvard, 
to  challenge  Oxford,  and  so  bring  off  at  last 
the  long-looked-for  international  eight-oared 
race. 

May  all  success  attend  the  latter  part  of  his  in- 
tentions, at  least.  Harvard  will  not,  I  hope,'be 
frightened  by  this  rumor.  Let  the  rivalry  this 
year  be  not  alone  for  success  at  New  London, 
but  also  for  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  do 
battle  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge  on  old  Father 
Thames'  bosom  at  Old  London.  If  such  a  thing 
can  be  done,  it  is  the  intention  of  this  depart- 
ment of  Outing  to  bring  about  that  battle  in  the 
year  of  grace  1893. 

Chase  Mellen. 
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The  outcome  of  the 
meeting  of  the  represent- 
atives in  London,  of  the 
United  States,  England, 
Canada,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France  and  Italy, 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
national racing  association  with  three  cham- 
pionships: I  mile,  lo kilometers  (6  21-100  miles), 
100  kilometers  (62  13-100  miles).  The  first  se- 
ries to  be  competed  for  at  Chicago.  What  the 
practical  outcome  of  this  arrangement  will  be  I 
cannot  say.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of 
the  association  to  hold  annual  meetings,  at 
which  the  principal  features  will  be  races  for 
the  world's  championships.  Mr.  Raymond,  the 
L.  A.  W.  chairman  of  the  Racing  Board,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Long  life 
to  the  International  Cycling  Association,  say  I  ! 
Of  course  one  of  the  duties  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation will  be  to  pass  on  records  made  in  the 
countries  of  the  alliance.  The  different  nation- 
al associations  will  pass  on  the  records  first,  and 
then  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  international 
club  for  the  stamp  of  approval.  The  above  is 
merely  a  surmise  on  my  part. 

The  Stanley  show  in  England,  just  past,  has 
been  one  of  interest  insomuch  as  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  the  front  driver  or  geared  ordinary  is 
going  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  for 
1893.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  front 
drivers  were  fitted  with  the  "  Crypto  "  gear.  As 
to  the  future  of  the  front  driver  I  am  not  so 
sure,  but  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  prove  a  mere 
fad  ;  and  while  that  type  of  cycle  has  perhaps 
come  to  stay,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  supplant 
the  rear  driver,  as  some  of  its  champions  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  So  far  as  designs  for  the 
rear  driver  are  concerned,  there  seemed  to  have 
been  very  slight  changes  from  the  best  models 
of  last  year  —  the  diamond  frame  with  strong 
characteristics  which  have  made  the  Humber 
type  so  well  known.  The  two  makers  were 
strongly  in  force,  and  the  cemented  method  of 
attachment  was  decidedly  in  the  minority. 

The  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Wylie,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  riding  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  not  paying  for 
any  of  the  accommodations  or  meals  he  had 
along  the  way,  successfully  accomplished  his 
task.  His  stationery  is  unique.  Across  the 
face  of  his  note-paper  he  has  the  words  "  Dead 
Broke  "  printed  m  large  letters  and  in  a  tint.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  good  has  been  done 
cycling  by  Mr.  Wylie's  eccentric  performance. 

The  Belanger  cycle  bobs  up  serenely  again. 
The  original  machine  weighs  several  score  of 
pounds,  but  the  claim  to  phenomenal  speed  is 
still  loudly  proclaimed.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  extravagant  claims  made  by  the  in- 
ventor originally  and  the  actual  results  of  prac- 
tical test  will  be  very  many  minutes  apart. 

The  scheme  to  take  a  large  company  of  ama- 
teur cyclers  through  the  South  this  winter  has 
met  a  timely  death.  I  say  "timely,"  because 
an  effort  of  this  kind  would  have  worked  incal- 


culable injury  to  the  sport  from  an  amateur 
standpoint.  The  L.  A.  W.  Racing  Board  sat 
down  on  the  scheme  so  hard  that  when  the 
Board  arose  there  wasn't  much  left  of  it.  The 
cycling  press  also  took  a  hand  in  clubbing  the 
project  to  death,  and  so,  between  the  two,  the 
whole  thing  has  vanished  into  air. 

"  Champion  of  the  United  States,  A.  A. 
Zimmerman;"  "  Champion  of  England,  A.  A. 
Zimmerman."  There  must  be  a  certain  feeling 
of  chagrin  in  the  minds  of  our  good  cousins 
across  the  water  to  realize  the  fact  of  the  truth  of 
the  dual  statement  as  quoted  above,  and  which 
I  saw  in  print  the  other  day.  The  British  are  a 
sport-loving  people,  however,  and  though  they 
may  prefer  the  honorable  title  of  ' '  Champion 
of  England  "  to  be  held  by  one  of  their  own 
countrymen,  they  admire  prowess  and  pluck 
wherever  they  are  found. 

The  Philadelphia  show  to  be  held  January  4th 
to  14th  promises  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
and  thus  be  far  in  advance  of  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Although  the  floor-space  has  been 
largely  increased  over  former  years,  yet  every 
inch  of  space  has  been  taken  at  this  time  of 
writing.  The  primary  idea  of  an  annual  cycle 
show  is  that  the  trade  may  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "show  their  hand"  simultaneously. 
By  this  means  the  dealers  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  enabled  to  find  out  just  what  wheels 
and  novelties  will  be  on  the  market  during 
the  season  to  follow.  A  repetition  of  these 
"  shows  "  later  in  the  season  loses  entirely  its 
significance  and  value,  and,  as  I  said  above,  is 
a  burden  which  the  manufacturers  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  assume.  Let  us  have  one 
annual  show  and  then  stop ;  and  I  must  say  that 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  place  can 
be  found  to  hold  it  in  than  the  city  of  "  Brotherly 
Love."  The  admission  is  the  nominal  25  cents; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  for  years  chief  consul  for 
Philadelphia,  is  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  William  C.  Hoefler,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
the  famous  expert  trick  bicyclist,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  Philadelphia  show,  and  will  give 
daily  exhibitions.  Mr.  Hoefler  stands  among 
the  world's  cleverest  trick  bicyclists,  and  his  ap- 
pearance daily  will  be  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  exhibition. 

When  I  scan  the  cycling  horizon  for  some- 
thing startling  I  find  nothing  but  a  dullness, 
which  is  only  natural  at  this  time  of  the  season. 
The  riding  season  for  the  many  is  practically 
over,  and  the  social  season  has  scarcely  begun. 
But  what  a  season  the  past  one  has  been  !  As 
a  rule  the  trade  has  been  prosperous  and  more 
conservative  ;  the  failures  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  have  been  small — much 
smaller  than  in  1891.  This  is  encouraging,  and 
shows  that  conservatism  has  governed  the  action 
of  the  trade.  Of  course,  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters have  a  few  bad  accounts  on  their  books 
in  a  small  way,  but  the  losses  thus  met  with  have 
only  been  such  as  must  be  expected  in  the  most 
carefully  regulated  business. 

Massachusetts  wants  the  National  Assembly 
to  be  held  in  Boston,  but  as  there  is  a  "cool- 
ness "  between  the  powers  that  be  in  the  na- 
tional body  and  the  Massachusetts  division,  I 
miss  my  guess  if  Massachusetts  gets  the  plum. 
Philadelphia  seems  to  be  the  favorite  for  first 
choice.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  February, 
as  usual.  The  Prowler. 
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THE   HORSE   SHOW. 

It  is  astonishinjSf,  when  a  moment' s  reflection 
is  given  to  the  subject,  what  an  integral  part  the 
horse  plays  in  our  social  system.  But  for  his 
friendly  aid  the  times  would  be  agog.  Without 
race-horses,  four-in-hands,  tandems,  high-step- 
pers, park  hacks,  hunters,  fast  roadsters,  polo- 
ponies,  etc.,  Society  would  be  "on  its  beam 
ends "  for  lack  of  amusement,  while  the  day 
■seems  indefinitely  distant  when  steam,  electric- 
ity and  mechanical  devices  will  throw  the  horse 
of  the  industrial  type  into  the  background. 

That  Society  should  at  least  once  in  every 
year  clothe  itself  in  its  best  bib  and  tucker  and 
offer  sweet  incense  at  the  equine  shrine  is  then 
eminently  proper,  and  in  the  six  days  from 
November  14  to  19  the  horse-  held  court  and 
received  a  surfeit  of  homage  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Of  course  the  Festival  of  the 
Horse  has  developed,  to  a  great  extent,  into  a 
beauty  show  as  well.  Even  vain  old  Fashion 
or  dainty  Dorothea  cannot  imagine  that  it  is 
their  charms,  pure  and  simple,  that  draw  the 
vast  crowds.  The  classes,  in  their  silks  and 
satins,  their  high  collars  and  their  box  coats, 
come  to  see  each  other  and  be  seen,  and  the 
masses  come  to  inspect  the  persons  whose  names 
they  read  in  the  columns  of  the  society  journals. 

But  the  Horse  is  the  thing,  the  raisoii  d  'etre 
of  the  occasion,  the  peg  on  which  depends  all  the 
mass  of  gorgeous  raiment,  and  Society  shows  no 
SNTcptoms  ot  growing  aweary  of  him.  In  truth, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should.  Society  may 
not  be  duly  grateful  ior  all  the  pleasure  the  horse 
affords  it  in  everyday  life,  but  as  he  is  seen  in 
the  show-ring,  he  is  irresistible,  so  taking  with 
his  showy  action,  his  burnished  coat,  his  hand- 
some trappings,  while  the  blare  of  the  music 
and  the  swirl  of  well-clad  humanity  go  to  make 
a  toute  ensemOU  that  it  is  hard  to  parallel. 
And  year  by  year  the  standard  grows.  The 
prize-winner  of  to-day  would  far  outpoint  the 
animal  that  took  the  honors  five  years  ago. 
Wealthy  men  by  the  score  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  own  the  best  horseflesh  obtainable. 
To  them  expense  is  no  obstacle.  A  hackney 
filly  will  fetch  three  thousand  dollars,  and  a  good 
pair  of  wheelers  may  command  two  thousand 
more,  but  this  does  not  matter.  To  have  the 
best  is  their  aim,  and  they  get  it.  With  reason 
might  King  Richard  have  said  in  these  days  : 
•'  Mj"  kingdom  for  ahorse  !  "  When  a  thorough- 
bred stallion  reaches  the  price  of  $150,000  and 
mere  roadsters  such  figures  as  have  been  quoted, 
it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  hunchbacked 
monarch's  coffers  would  have  been  sorely  tried 
if  he  wanted  the  best  m  the  market. 

Joking  apart,  the  display  of  horseflesh  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  last  month  was  some- 
thing of  which  not  only  the  gentlemen  who  have 
through  trial  and  tribulation  struggled  on  till 


they  put  the  Horse  Show  yA.ssociation  on  its  now 
most  satisfactory  basis,  may  w^ell  be  proud,  but 
the  public  at  large.  As  a  testimony  of  the 
material  prosperity  of  our  people,  it  was  indis- 
putable. Some  classes,  and  even  whole  depart- 
ments, failed  to  reach  the  high  standard  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect,  but,  striking  an  average 
of  the  entire  exhibition,  it  was  marvelously 
good. 

What  degree  of  merit  was  attained  in  the 
single  high-stepping  classes  may  be  guessed 
when  it  "is  said  that  Gladys  had  to  strike  her 
colors.  Mr.  Harry  Hamlin's  mare  added  a  long 
list  of  ribbons  to  her  previous  triumphs,  but  for 
once  she  met  her  match.  Her  rival  was  of  her 
own  sex  and  of  such  tender  years  as  made  her 
victory  all  the  more  remarkable.  This  M^as 
Dorothea,  the  imported  chestnut  hackney  filly, 
three  years  old,  by  Prince  George,  dam  Dorothy, 
for  whom  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener,  of  Philadel- 
phia, paid  a  phenomenal  price.  He  is,  however, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  fully  made  up 
their  minds  to  carry  all  before  them  if  liberal  ex- 
penditure and  care  will  do  it,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  that  he  regretted  the  purchase  for  a 
single  second  after  Dorothea  had  defeated  all 
her  opponents  in  Class  43  for  harness  horses 
between  15  and  15:2  hands.  This  was  a  mag- 
nificent class,  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  Garden, 
and  to  take  the  blue  ribbon  in  it  was  a  supreme 
triumph.  Yet  this  three-year-old  filly  moved  in 
such  superb  style,  with  such  perfection  of  man- 
ners and  action,  that  she  most  justly  earned  the 
award.  As  between  her  and  her  most  formidable 
opponent,  Gladys,  there  could  be  no  question 
that  she  outpointed  the  other  in  conformation, 
while  in  action  there  was  but  little  to  choose. 

An  attempt  to  note  and  criticise  even  the  most 
notable  animals  that  were  exhibited  would, 
however,  occupy  far  more  space  than  can  be  here 
devoted  to  the  subject.  Besides,  the  critics  have 
already  exceeded  their  province.  If  one  were  to 
place  implicit  faith  in  all  one  reads  regarding  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  judges,  one  would 
have  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  in  whose 
hands  the  disposition  of  awards  was  left  were, 
as  a  body,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  that  spe- 
cial knowledge  for  which  they  were  selected. 
Fair  and  legitimate  criticism  is  appreciated,  but 
many,  in  their  anxiety  to  appear  authorities, 
overdo  the  thing  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
reduce  it  to  an  absurdity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  exhibitors  had  less 
grounds  for  complaint  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. Doubtless  some  awards  were  open  to 
question.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
absolutely  hard  and  fast  lines  by  which  judg- 
ment may  be  guided,  and  individual  taste  must 
be  accorded  some  latitude.  But  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  rivalry  that 
exists  between  exhibitors  is  well  known,  and  in 
some  departments,  notably  hackneys,  the  fac- 
tions are  so  well  defined  and  so  jealous  that  it 
is  wonderful  that  some  serious  trouble  has 
not  occurred  between  their  rougher  adherents. 
This  year  dissatisfaction  was  scarce,  and  the 
defeated  took  their  fate  gracefully,  thereby 
acknowledging  the  correctness  of  the  decisions. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  more  astonishing  in  that 
the  hackney  stallion  classes  were  scarcely  up 
to  the  standard  it  is  reasonable  to  expect. 
The  absence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt's  Cadet,  for 
example,  was  a  sore  disappointment,  and  not 
a  few  harsh  remarks  in  this  connection  were 
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made.  The  "Master  of  Chesterbrook,"  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  get  together  four  of  Cadet's 
get  to  exhibit  with  him  in  Class  24,  and  de- 
clined the  issue  in  the  other  classes  in  conse- 
quence. This  left  old  Fashion  and  Matchless 
of  Londesboro  only  to  do  battle  in  Class  24,  and 
it  was  a  one-sided  contest.  Though  Matchless 
has  to  some  extent  "  gone  to  pieces,"  his  sons 
and  daughters  so  far  out-showed  those  of  Mr. 
Prescott  Lawrence's  stallion  that  the  aAvard  of 
the  blue  ribbon  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes. 

The  absence  of  Cadet  in  the  other  stallion 
classes  left  the  way  open  for  Mr.  John  A.  Logan, 
Jr. ,  to  score  championship  honors  with  Bonfire. 
This  is  an  excellent  show-ring  horse,  a  superbly 
topped  fellow,  with  capital  all-round  action,  but 
from  the  knee  down  he  is  at  least  deficient,  and 
though  the  judges'  award  in  the  champion 
class  was  inevitable,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
Bonfire  quite  merits  such  high  honors.  A  young 
stallion  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  did  not  get 
his  just  deserts  was  the  Bloodgood  Stock  Farm's 
The  General  II.;  but  grand  an  animal  as  he  is, 
he  was  at  a  disadvantage  when  exhibited  in 
Class  25,  as  being  himself  only  three  years  old, 
he  was  meeting  older  and  therefore  more  highly 
developed  horses.  The  yearling  stallion,  Star 
of  Mepal,  Jr.,  in  the  same  ownership,  took  the 
blue  ribbon  in  his  class,  and  so  good  a  youngster 
is  this  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to 
find  him  right  at  the  top  of  the  tree  within  a 
very  short  time. 

The  entries  in  the  saddle-horse  and  hunter 
classes  were  as  the  sand  on  the  seashore,  and, 
taken  all  in  all,  the  standard  was  capital.  In 
some  of  the  enormous  saddle-horse  classes  that 
came  into  the  ring  a  man  wanting  a  first-class 
park  hack  could  scarcely  have  made  a  mistake 
by  picking  at  random.  Mr.  Eugene  Higgins, 
however,  held  the  trump  card  in  Lauderdale, 
who  comes  very  near  to  being  the  beau  ideal 
of  his  kind,  and  the  exhibitor  who  intends  to 
wrest  the  laurels  from  this  horse  will  have  a 
long  and  arduous  task  before  him  in  finding  the 
animal  with  whom  to  do  it. 

The  awards  in  the  jumping  classes  went  to  a 
variety  of  horses,  and  while  they  were  fairly 
earned,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ribbon-win- 
ners would  be  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy 
m  the  hunting-field.  Mr.  George  Pepper,  as 
usual,  held  a  remarkably  strong  hand,  and 
"gallant  little"  Maud,  for  whom  a  not  inapt 
name  would  be  the  "  Firenze  of  the  Show-ring," 
gained  her  usual  share  of  plaudits.  All  the  old 
acquaintances  were  on  hand,  and  some  new- 
comers made  their  mark,  among  them  Mr. 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.'s,  thoroughbred  gelding. 
Jack  High,  who,  though  a  dire  failure  on  the 
race-course,  has  developed  into  a  reall}'  good 
looker  and  fine  fencer.  Mr.  Frederick  Gebhard's 
pair  of  imported  mares.  Countess  and  Lady 
Lambton,  came  in  for  much  admiration.  The 
former  was  a  good  prize-winner,  being  ridden 
for  the  most  part  by  that  fine  horseman,  Mr.  F. 
Gray  Griswold,  but  Lady  Lambton  is  a  rare 
type  of  heavy-weight  hunter,  and  makes  alover 
of  hunting  fairly  yearn  for  a  day  on  her  back 
over  a  good  grass  country. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  jumping,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  been  overdone  and  that  the 
general  public  feel  a  surfeit  of  it.  A  year  or  two 
ago  there  was  a  novelty  about  it  that  covered 
a  multitude  of  sins,    but  the  outcry    against 


indiscriminate  high-jumping  marked  the  first 
revulsion.  Now  there  is  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint as  to  cruelty,  and  the  only  trouble  is  mere 
satiety.  The  hackney  department  might,  too, 
with  advantage,  be  curtailed,  and  it  would  not 
be  a  difficult  task  to  fill  the  gaps  that  reductions 
in  these  departments  would  leave. 

The  increase  of  industrial  classes  has  already 
been  m.ooted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
management  of  the  association  will  receive  it 
favorably.  In  England,  where  the  horse  show 
has  been  brought  down  to  something  approach- 
ing an  exact  science,  the  scheme  is  found  to 
work  admirably.  That  this  is  the  directest  road 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  horse's  lot  is  indis- 
putable. The  class  for  hansom  cabs,  as  let  for 
hire,  was  popular  and  successful  and  an  incen- 
tive to  further  develop  the  idea.  Classes  for 
heavy  draught-horses,  for  peddlers'  horses,  for 
cab  horses  of  all  kinds,  possibly  even  for  car 
horses,  would  supply  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment that  the  association  is  working  for  the 
benefit  of  the  horse  at  large  and  not  merely  to 
provide  society  with  a  good  time  and  with  rib- 
bons for  their  pets,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
enlarging  the  stockholders'  bank  accounts. 

Sporting  Tramp. 

The  question  of  raising  the  scale  of  weights  on 
the  turf  is  being  brought  to  the  front  again,  and 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  some  regulation  ap- 
proximating the  English  systera,  under  which 
no  handicap  shall  have  a  top  weight  of  less  than 
126  pounds,  and,  in  cases  where  the  top  weights 
do  not  accept,  the  highest  weight  accepting 
shall  be  raised  to  126  pounds,  willbe  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Control.  Figures  show  that  of 
thirty-five  standard  handicaps  run  in  1892, 
twenty-one  were  won  by  the  two  top  weights. 

The  winter  meeting,  which  began  at  New- 
Orleans  December  10,  promises  to  cast  in  the 
shade  all  the  attempts  at  racing  which  have 
been  seen  at  the  Crescent  City  in  late  years.  It 
will  last  one  hundred  days,  and  the  chances  are 
that  racing  will  be  conducted  throughout  the 
entire  winter  of  1893-4  both  at  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco,  points  where  the  climatic 
influences  are  eminently  suited  for  the  under- 
taking. 

Wonders  will  never  cease  when  the  Ken- 
tucky breeders  accept  the  hackney  "  boom  "  as 
an  absolute  reality.  Yet  this  is  the  case,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Swigert,  who  raised  many  of  the 
most  famous  race-horses  the  American  turf 
has  ever  known,  at  the  Elmendorf  stud,  has 
purchased  a  hackney  stallion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  an  outcross  on  thoroughbred 
mares. 

The  Washington,  Park  Club,  of  Chicago,  111., 
is  making  preparations  for  the  great  race  meet- 
ing of  exposition  year.  A  new  two-year-old 
course  is  being  constructed  with  three  furlongs 
absolutely  straight,  the  best  that  can  be  done  in 
view  of  the  grounds  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

The  ten-acre  athletic  field  at  Morris  Park  will 
be  completed  by  May,  1893.  The  New  York 
Jockey  Club,  will  then  have  a  veritable  home  of 
sport,  as,  in  addition  to  the  magnificent  race- 
course, tennis-courts,  football  and  cricket 
grounds  will  be  laid  out.  Morris  Park  is,  more- 
over, the  popular  wintering  place  of  race-horses 
in  the  East  these  days,  and  the  stables  contain 
a  host  of  well-known  animals. 
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The  optical  lantern  and  the  camera  are  now 
so  intimately  associated,  and  the  one  is  to  such 
an  extent  the  complement  of  the  other,  that  no 
amateur  who  can  afford  it  should  be  without 
both.  Of  course,  for  large  exhibitions  or  ex- 
hibitions in  large  i-ooms,  the  oxy-hydrogen  light 
is  indispensable,  but  for  private  exhibitions  and 
home  work,  which  is  really  the  most  delightful 
of  lantern  uses,  a  good  oil  light  is  perfectlj^  suffi- 
cient. A  too  common  mistake,  especially  with 
beginners,  is  to  trj'  as  far  as  possible  to  rival 
public  exhibitors  in  the  size  of  the  screen,  and 
then  attempt  to  fill  that  screen  udth  the  picture, 
forgetting  that  even  if  thej^  could  get  sufficient 
illumination  such  a  size  would  be  altogether  out 
of  place  in  a  small  room,  and  then  blame  the  lamp 
because  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  the  impossible. 
Instead  of  aiming  at  the  largest  disk  consistent 
with  light  sufficient  to  show  the  image  fairly 
well,  the  aim  should  be  reversed,  and  the  object 
the  smallest  disk  that  will  enable  the  picture  to 
be  properly  seen  by  the  most  distant  spectator. 
For  the  average  parlor  exhibition  a  screen  of 
six  feet  square  is  sufficiently  large  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  the  disk  of  light  without  a  picture 
need  never  exceed  a  diameter  of  five  feet.  This 
■will  give  an  oblong  of  four  feet  by  three  either 
way,  and  with  any  of  the  modern  two,  three 
or  four  wick  lamps,  a  picture  brilliant  enough 
for  ordinarjr  purposes.  I  generally  employ  a 
"parabolion,"  a  lamp  with  a  circular  wick  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  a 
parabolic  reflector,  and  for  testing  slides  or 
gi\"ing  an  evening's  pleasure  to  a  few  friends  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  there  is  even-  a  better  thing  than  the 
ordinary  opaque  screen  for  those  who  can  afford 
it,  and  want  to  give  a  parlor  exhibition  de  luxe. 
It  is  a  plate  of  finely  ground  glass,  say  about 
four  feet  square,  and  set  in  a  stout  frame  for 
convenience  of  handling.  It  should  be  set  up- 
right on  a  suitable  stand  at  such  a  height  that 
its  center  shall  be  onl}-  a  little  above  the  eyes  of 
the  seated  spectators,  and  between  them  and 
the  lantern.  As  the  pictures  are  in  this  way 
seen  by  transmitted  instead  of  reflected  light, 
the  slides  should  be  placed  in  the  lantern  re- 
versed, so  as  to  appear  in  the  right  position. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  no  print  from  a 
negative,  except  perhaps  a  fine  bumt-in  enamel, 
at  all  approaches  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
detail  a  really  good  transparencj^  on  glass — a 
lantern-slide — and  certainly  none  affords  any- 
thing like  the  opportunity  of  turning  our  camera 
work  to  account  in  giving  pleasure  to  others. 
It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  a  greater  de- 
gree of  excellence  may  be  attained  by  pro- 
ducing those  slides  by  copying  in  the  camera 
than  by  what  is  known  as  contact  printing  ; 
but  as  many  amateurs  are  content  to  restrict 
themselves  to  small  negatives,  as  fine  results 
may  be  obtained  by  contact  printing  from  them. 

Then  the  making  of  a  good  slide  is  a  simple 


affair — simpler,  indeed,  after  a  little  practice  than 
printing  on  paper,  provided  the  operator  will 
stick  to  one  brand  of  plate,  of  which  he  will 
find  several  of  excellent  quality  in  the  markets, 
and  one  method  of  development,  or  kind  of  de- 
veloper. In  the  latter  there  is  ample  choice,  as- 
equally  fine  results  may  be  got  with  pyro,  iron, 
hydroquinone  or  eikonogen,  provided  he  will, 
by  careful  practice,  learn  just  how  to  manage 
them.  Another  of  the  advantages  of  slide- 
making  by  contact  is  that  it  may  be  taken  up  at 
any  convenient  hour,  by  day  or  by  night,  and  of 
course  the  same  observation  applies  equally  ta 
ihe  mounting  of  them. 

In  mounting  I  think  there  is  room  for  very 
much  improvement,  not  merely  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  opening  of  the  mount — no  one 
with  any  claim  to  artistic  knowledge,  or  culti- 
vated taste  would  now  think  of  following  the 
once  universal  custom  of  placing  all  his  pic- 
tures in  one  uniform  circular,  dome,  cushion  or 
direct  square  opening — but  in  the  whole  system 
or  method  .  While  the  few  practiced  hands  can 
put  the  narrow  strips  of  needle  paper  neatly 
and  cleanly  round  the  edges,  the  many,  not  so 
practiced,  approach  the  job  with  considerable 
dread  and  no  little  dislike,  and  would  willingly 
adopt  any  method  that  seemed  more  simple 
or  less  troublesome.  The  one  that  1  adopted 
many  years  ago,  and  have  employed  ever  since, 
answers  the  purpose  admirably,  is  easy  of  exe- 
cution, gives  ample  room  for  title,  description, 
numbers,  etc. ,  and  is  economical,  the  only  out- 
lay being  the  cost  of  a  few  sheets  of  plain  paper. 
I  generally  use  a  smooth,  tough  writing  paper, 
but  a  thin,  tough  manilla  would  be  better. 

Select  a  suitable  paper  and  cut  it,  or  get  it  cut, 
into  pieces  of  4^  x  3^  inches,  and  then  spend  a 
leisure  hour  in  cutting  out  openings  of  all  the 
various  shapes  and  sizes  that  are  likely  to  be 
required.  This  is  most  readily  done  by  folding 
the  piece  twice,  first  across  the  middle  the  long 
way  and  then  the  short  way.  Now,  with  two 
cuts  of  the  scissors,  remove  from  the  doubled 
corner  squares  half  the  size  of  the  various  open- 
ings required  ;  beginning,  say,  with  i  x  ^,  and 
going  up  in  that  or  other  suitable  proportions 
to,  say,  i^^f  xi^.  At  first  it  may  be  necessary 
to  measure  and  make  pencil  lines  as  guides  to 
cutting,  but  a  little  practice  will  enable  one  to 
cut  correctly  without  such  aid.  If  round  cor- 
ners are  preferred  to  square,  they  are  easily 
produced  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  scissors  at  the 
point  where  the  lines  cross. 

With  one  cut  of  the  scissors  remove  the  four 
single  corners,  so  that  when  the  edges  of  the 
mount  are  folded  over  the  plate  the  corners 
shall  have  a  mitred  appearance. 

On  opening  out  the  paper  thus  cut  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  square  a  little  larger  than  the  slide, 
with  a  suitable  mat-shaped  opening  in  the  center, 
and  the  four  corners  cut  off.  It  is  then  coated 
with  a  suitable  adhesive  :  Well-boiled  paste  or 
dextrine  answer  admirably  ;  the  cover  laid  on 
the  slide  with  nothing  between  the  two  laid  in 
the  center  of  the  mount  and  the  edges  folded 
over  and  rubbed  down. 

The  whole  operation  is  simplicity  itself  ;  maj?- 
be  perfectly  accomplished  at  the  first  trial,  and 
the  finished  slides  look  in  every  respect  as  well 
as  those  finished  in  the  ordinary  way,  while 
it  is  much  more  durable,  and  gives  much  more 
space  for  marking,  numbering,  etc. 

Jay  See. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  WOMEN. 

Having  just  returned  from  an  extended  pho- 
tographic trip  through  Great  Britain,  I  feel  that 
camerists  in  this  country  will  be  interested  in 
what  interests  their  foreign  co-workers.  The 
following  points  will  be  found  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration,  and  have  been  discussed  in 
the  leading  English  journals  : 

' '  A  recent  order  of  the  English  Custom- 
house authorities  will  be  heard  with  satisfac- 
tion by  amateur  photographers.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  ruby-colored  lights,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  imported  cases  of  photographic  nega- 
tives in  a  dark  chamber,  are  to  be  supplied  to 
customs  officers,  to  obviate  the  risk  of  '  prema- 
ture development. '  '  Premature  development, ' 
in  connection  with  the  exposure  of  sensitive 
plates  to  light,  is  distinctly  good.  Photogra- 
phers, however,  will  not  cavil  at  the  expression, 
seeing  that  the  intentions  of  the  authorities  are 
so  praiseworth3^  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  a  little  more  about  this  order.  We  sup- 
pose the  owner  of  the  plates  or  negatives  will 
be  permitted  to  go  in  the  dark  chamber  with 
the  officer  to  open  the  cases.  The  idea  of  an 
official  ignorant  of  photography  handling  such 
property  is  not  agreeable." 

The  above  is  from  the  PhotograpJiic  News, 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  British  Journal  of 
PJiotography  : 

' '  '  By  a  new  order  of  the  Customs  Board  the 
officers  are  in  future  to  be  provided  with  elec- 
tric search  lamps  of  a  special  pattern  when 
'  rummaging '  for  contraband  goods  on  board 
tank  and  other  vessels  carrying  petroleum  or 
explosives.  The  object  of  this  is  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  an  explosion  while  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  order  also  directs  that  ruby-col- 
ored lights  for  the  examination  of  imported 
cases  of  '  photographic  negatives '  in  a  dark 
chamber  are  to  be  supplied.  By  '  photographic 
negatives '  we  may  surmise  that  undeveloped 
plates  are  meant.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  custom  authorities  would  nowadays 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  photography  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  negative  and  a 
sensitive  plate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  one  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  the  board  appear  to  have 
will  be  deputed  to  see  that  the  ruby  glass  is  of 
the  proper  non-actinic  character,  and  that  the 
dark  chamber  does  not  admit  light." 

With  reference  to  the  recent  exhibition  by 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  the 
question  of  various  printing  methods  is  impor- 
tant, and  the  tone  of  the  general  press  will  be 
seen  in  such  comments  as  this  from  the  Photo- 
graphic  News  : 

' '  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Exhibition  is  the  decided  return  to  the 
warm  tones  which  used  to  be  in  favor  before 
the  advent  of  platinum  and  collodio-chloride 
prints.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  pale, 
almost  ghostly,  tones  were  the  rage  ;  but  to-day 
the  pendulum  has  swung  back,  and  some  ex- 
hibitors have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
That  which  is  lacking  is  often  the  taste  to  dis- 
criminate where  cold  and  where  warm  tones 
should  be  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  question  of  suitability  is  not  alwa^^s 
observed.  Those  exhibitors  who  fancy  matt 
paper,  have  a  predilection  for  warm  brown  tints. 

"  I  would  like  to  heartily  second  the  recent 


suggestions  for  the  establishment  in  America 
of  a  bureau  for  testing  lenses,  "  to  which  one 
can  send  a  lens  to  be  examined  as  regards 
its  definition,  distortion,  focal  length,"  etc., 
and  hints  that  such  a  bureau  may  shortly 
be  opened  in  the  near  future  if  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient demand  for  it.  No  doubt  such  an  estab- 
lishment would  be  modeled  upon  the  lines  of 
that  recently  instituted  with  much  advantage 
at  Kew. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  universal 
standard  for  measuring  speeds  of  plates  would 
be  advantageous  ;  but  until  we  arrive  at  that 
standard,  which  we  fear  is  a  long  way  off,  it 
would  be  better,  when  about  to  use  a  make  of 
plate  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed,  to  make 
one  or  two  trials  in  the  camera.  An  hour 
spent  in  this  way  will  not  be  wasted  if  com- 
parative speed  is  carefully  noted  for  future 
reference. " 

Of  the  many  uses  to  which  photography  has 
been  put,  probably  that  of  using  it  as  a  means 
of  forming  an  illustrated  diary  is  the  most 
novel.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  millionaire  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  quiet-looking  man  who 
carries  a  small  square  case,  and  hovers  around 
in  a  seemingly  suspicious  way.  But  he  is  a 
most  important  individual,  and  receives  a 
handsome  salary  for  his  services.  It  is  his  duty 
to  take  a  series  of  instantaneous  photographs, 
showing  how  his  employer  has  passed  the  day. 
There  is  no  posing  or  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
the  photographer  has  to  use  his  own  judgment 
in  choosing  which  moments  to  represent.  We 
need  hardly  point  out  what  possibilities  this 
opens  up,  and  really  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive history  of  a  man's  life  could  thus  be 
formed.  It  is  true  not  all  of  us  can  afford  to 
employ  a  photographer  to  take  us  about  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  but  if  we  ourselves  carried  always 
a  hand-camera  and  shot  off  at  things  and  places 
of  interest  which  we  came  across  in  every-day 
life,  we  could  make  an  interesting  record  which 
in  years  to  come  would  be  of  value  if  only  to 
remind  us  more  vividly  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
long  since  past. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  has  for  years  made  a 
study,  in  which  he  has  been  very  much  aided 
by  photography,  of  the  old  pigeon-houses  or 
dovecots  which  at  one  time  were  so  frequent 
in  the  English  villages.  A  well-written  and 
interesting  monograph  on  this  subject,  illus- 
trated from  his  own  photographs,  appears  from 
his  pen  in  this  month's  English  Illustrated. 
It  is  entitled  "A  Summer  Among  the  Dovecots." 

The  Convention  of  Photographers  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  this  year  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  Anglo-American,  has  been  voted  on 
all  sides  an  unqualified  success.  A  grand  show 
of  photographic  pictures,  a  series  of  interesting 
papers,  a  good  attendance  of  members,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  and  splendid  weather 
— these,  joined  to  the  fact  that  the  meetings 
were  held  in  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world, 
the  modern  Athens,  all  contributed  to  ensure 
this  happy  result. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  arrange  for  a  party 
of  photographers  to  visit  Chicago  next  ^-ear, 
forming  a  kind  of  delegation  from  the  British 
Photographic  Convention.  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  of  the  Practical  Photographer,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  America,  is 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  this  commendable 
movement.  Catharine  Weed  Barnes. 
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Last  January  I  took  my  first  trip  in,  or 
rather  on,  an  ice-boat.  The  morning  had  been 
calm  enough,  but  about  noon  a  gale  got  up  and 
the  snow  started  to  drift  and  scurry  about  the 
street  corners.  I  sent  for  a  bell-boy  to  turn  on 
the  steam,  wrapped  myself  up  in  an  opera 
cloak  and  cuddled  up  in  the  biggest,  warmest 
chair  in  the  room.  When  the  bell-boy  arrived 
he  had  in  his  wake  my  friend  Ralph,  the  most 
rollicking  boy  in  town .  Far  down  the  corridor 
I  could  hear  him  telling  Johnnie  how  ' '  awful 
cold  "  it  was  outside  ;  I  could  hear  him  blowing 
his  fingers  and  stamping  his  feet,  and  I  men- 
tally decided  that  Ralph  should  remain  and 
dine  with  me,  and  we  would  have  a  cozy,  snug 
evening  talking  hockey  and  'varsity,  and  all 
the  other  things  interesting  to  boydom. 

But  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  was  greeted  with,  "  Oh  ! 
I  say,  what  are  you  huddled  up  here  for  ?  Hur- 
rah out,  I'm  going  to  take  you  ice-boating."  I 
half  shivered,  but  he  seized  me  by  one  arm, 
rushed  me  over  to  the  window  and  said,  "  Just 
look  at  that  gale,  will  you?  Why,  we'll  run 
forty  miles  an  hour  !  Get  on  your  coat  now, 
)'ou've  £'0^  to  come  !  " 

Far  over  the  house-tops  I  could  see  the  mad 
race  of  snow  skirling  away  in  the  wind  over  the 
ice-bound  bay.  It  looked  cold,  unbearably 
cold,  and  I  was  just  going  to  shiver  once  more, 
when  my  nose  caught  the  wild  freshness  of 
outside  atmosphere  that  pervaded  Ralph's 
clothes — that  indescribable  cold,  sno^vy  smell 
that  makes  3-our  e^-es  sparkle  and  drives  every 
vestige  of  languor  out  of  your  frame.  "Of 
course  I'll  go,"  said  I,  plunging  into  my  great- 
coat— while  Ralph  tucked  a  newspaper  across 
my  shoulders  and  another  over  my  chest,  then 
buttoned  my  huge  chamois-lined  wrap  about  me, 
sajnng,  "Never  you  go  ice-boating  without 
those  two  newspapers,  or  the  wind  will  perfo- 
rate your  lungs  like  a  sieve." 

As  we  left  the  hotel  a  gust  of  wind  slapped 
up  against  us  with  a  violence  that  almost  took 
our  breath  away  ;  but  Ralph  said  that  was 
nothing  to  what  we  would  get  on  the  bay. 

But  Ralph  and  I  had  eyes  for  little  else  save 
the  skeleton  hiolls  and  butterfly  wings  of  the 
score  of  ice-boats  that  were  skimming,  darting, 
flashing  across  the  ice  with  a  rapidity  almost 
incredible  to  the  uninitiated.  With  the  craft 
careering  about  at  that  rate  no  wonder  the 
girls  were  not  out  patronizing  this  wildest, 
most  exciting  of  winter  sports.  There  was  but 
one  other  woman  on  the  entire  bay  front. 
"Ralph,"  I  said,  "it  is  either  not  safe,  or  not 
respectable." 


"  Oh,  bully,"  said  Ralph,  ''  vje  get  Reindeer  f 
she's  the  fastest  boat  on  the  bajr ;  "  and  before  I 
changed  my  mind  he  had  tucked  me  in,  rolled 
two  extra  rugs  about  me,  tied  my  sleeves  round 
my  wrists  with  his  handkerchief  and  a  skate 
strap,  fastened  my  cap  down  with  a  big  old- 
fashioned  "muffler"  borrowed  from  a  sailor, 
told  me  to  "  hang  on  for  grim  death,"  and  we 
were  oft' !  Slowly  at  first,  like  the  imperceptible 
movement  of  a  snow-snake  that  is  slacking 
speed  after  leaving  the  deft  fingers  of  an  In- 
dian's hand  ;  then  faster,  faster,  until  we  got 
"outside,"  and  the  ftiU  sweep  of  the  wind 
found  our  canvas,  the  Reindeer  almost  leapt 
from  her  skates,  shooting  out  over  the  crystal 
with  arrow-like  speed.  Faster  and  faster,  wilder 
and  wilder,  straight  as  a  die  she  darted  out, 
and  in  a  second  more  we  were  in  the  full  force 
of  the  wind,  with  a  stretch  of  open  before  us, 
and  our  craft  pulling  up  to  a  mile  and  a  half, 
a  quarter,  a  mile,  then  less  than  a  mile  a  min- 
ute. I  ventured  to  lift  my  head  then,  but  swal- 
lowed a  mouthful  of  hurricane  that  froze  my 
throat  and  seemed  to  congeal  my  kings.  Down 
I  bobbed  again,  while  Ralph  chuckled,  and  the 
weather-beaten  old  man  at  the  helm  sat  like  a 
stone  image,  his  eyes  half  shut,  his  hands  clutch- 
ing the  tiller,  and  the  blood  whipped  into  his 
face  by  the  cutting  winter  airs.  "  Don't  cuddle 
down  there  like  a  woodchuck,"  said  Ralph,  at 
w^hich  I  ventured  to  look  "  out  "  again  ;  a  blast 
caught  my  cheeks  like  a  thousand  whip-lashes, 
and  the  skates  were  splitting  a  thin  top-coat  of 
ice  into  countless  flakes  that  cut  our  faces  like 
glass  atoms.  In  another  instant  we  were 
heading  for  a  snowdrift  through  which  we 
plunged  like  a  whirlwind.  The  snow  pitched 
thirty  feet  in  air,  winding  about  our  sails  and 
smothering  us  in  a  veritable  deluge  that  blinded 
us  two,  but  never  a  wink  did  those  vigilant  old 
gray  eyes  at  the  helm  give.  Things  were  too 
fast  and  furious,  too  mightily  fraught  with 
danger  for  that  veteran  captain  to  swerve  even 
an  eyelash.  The  peril  of  air-holes,  of  misman- 
aged sails,  of  a  skate  in  a  crack  are  all  too  serious 
matters  on  the  ice,  either  one  of  which  may 
mean  death,  or  worse  still,  disfigurement  and 
crippled  for  life.  Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  sport ! 
but  to  go  "icing"  with  a  novice  at  the  tiller 
would  be  the  maddest  thing  a  human  being 
ever  could  do. 

My  face  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  stinging 
wind,  to  the  blustering  tempests  of  snow,  and 
soon  I  was  shouting  aloud  with  Ralph, ' '  Run  us 
through  another  drift,  cap'n  !  another,  another ! 
head  us  for  the  wind,  and  let's  get  that  terrific 
sweep  again."  But  our  voices  were  lost  in  the 
roar  of  elements,  though  the  "  cap'n  "  knew  now 
that  he  had  two  danger  mad,  venturesome 
spirits  aboard  ;  so  he  gave  the  old  Reindeer  her 
will,  and  she  dashed,  plunged,  flew,  the  swiftest, 
wildest  thing  that  ever  chased  and  distanced 
time. 

I  have  followed  many  a  fascinating  sport ;  but 
if  womankind  desires  a  pastime  that  will  intoxi- 
cate her  brain  with  healthy  excitement,  that  will 
give  her  carmine  cheeks  and  make  her  heart 
grow  young  once  again,  let  me  recommend  to 
her,  from  a  most  delightful  experience,  the 
inimitable  outdoor  sport  of  ice-boating,  and  let 
me  also  tell  her  that  she  has  not  lived,  and 
therefore  is  not  ready  to  die,  unless  she  has  had 
at  least  one  trip  on  a  stretch  of  crystal  at  a  mile 
a  minute  !  E.  Pauline  Johnson 
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KENNEL . 

Glancing  backward  over  the  field  trials  of 
1892,  one  fails  to  find  any  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, or  any  evidence  that  the  trials  are  losing 
in  value  or  interest.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount 
of  support  bestowed  upon  the  several  fixtures 
proves  that  dog-men  are  fully  awake  to  the 
value  of  good  performances  under  competent 
judges,  and  are  just  as  keen  to  further  canine  in- 
terests and  high-class  field-work  as  are  the  more 
numerous  turf -supporters  to  improve  horseflesh 
and  cut  a  fraction  off  standing  records.  What 
the  "  Suburban,"  "  Brooklyn,"  and  the  big  trot- 
ting events  are  to  the  admirers  of  the  thorough- 
bred and  trotter,  the  annual  fixtures  of  the 
important  field  trial  organizations  are  to  the 
setter  and  pointer  men.  Proportionate  en- 
thusiasm is  aroused,  the  dashing  canine  com- 
petitors are  carefully  trained  and  prepared, 
and  the  winner  of  an  important  stake  envies  no 
turfite  in  the  land.  With  each  season  there 
seems  to  come  a  perceptible  increase  in  the 
speed  of  field-trial  candidates,  and  more  than 
one  honest  sportsman  has  looked  askance  at 
crack  field-trial  form  and  wondered  if  the  craze 
for  speed  was  not  calculated  to  work  harm  to 
the  breeds  the  trials  encourage.  It  may  be  so. 
Trials  may  foster  the  breeding  of  flashy,  light- 
ning-fast "  one-hour  "  dogs,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  strains  of  inedium-paced,  stanch  "  all-day" 
sportsman's  dogs  ;  and  if  such  a  result  is  pro- 
duced by  the  field-trial  system,  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter for  regret.  But  this  is  the  age  of  speed,  and 
the  dogs  must  do  as  the  horses,  yachts,  "  bikes," 
and  everything  else  Young  America  favors  do 
— /.  if.,  "get  there,"  or  go  to  pot.  After  all  is 
said  and  done,  a  fast  good  dog  is  the  best  dog, 
and  while  I  would  never  sacrifice  an  iota  of 
nose,  "  bird  sense  "  and  stamina  to  mere  speed, 
.still  I  confess  to  liking  a  stylish  flyer  better 
than  one  troubled  with  "the  slows,"  other 
points  being  equal.  And  the  average  sports- 
man need  hardly  worry  about  the  speed  ques- 
tion. No  matter  how  fast  the  cracks  will  go, 
there  will  always  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  well- 
Tared,  useful  dogs,  just  a  trifle  too  slow-paced 
for  trials,  and  these  will  form  the  sportsman's 
helpers.  In  all  likelihood  a  new  speed  type  will 
develop,  as  has  happened  on  the  turf.  Racing 
machines  they  maybe,  but  there  will  always  be 
found  plenty  of  dogs  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  steeple-chasers,  hunters  and  "saddlers" 
of  the  equine  world — too  slow  for  speed  con- 
tests, but  safe,  stanch  and  perfectly  fitted  for 
all  ordinary  work.  To  my  notion,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  dogs  as  long  as  there  are  birds  to  work 
them  on,  and  the  future  game  supply  has  more 
to  do  with  the  keeping  up  of  strains  of  set- 
ters and  pointers  than  have  all  the  field-trial 
schemes  in  existence. 

The  records  of  the  past  season's  events  show 


that  grand  dogs  competed  and  that  much 
highly  creditable  work  was  done,  not  alone  by 
the  most  fashionable  strains,  but  by  the  point- 
ers and  "red  fellows"  as  well.  Among  the 
first  of  the  series  was  the  International  fixture, 
and  it  opened  with  a  new  departure,  an  ama- 
teur stake  (sportsmen  to  handle),  which  proved 
interesting.  Mingo,  Jr.,  Lucy  C.  and  Lady 
Spot,  three  English  setters,  captured  the  hon- 
ors m  order  as  named.  In  the  Derby  the  Eng- 
lish setters  Toledo  Bee  and  Phyllis  T.  were 
first  and  fourth,  the  pointers  Dame  Bang  and 
Fritz  winning  second  and  third.  In  the  all 
age  the  pointer  Dame  Bang  won  first,  with 
Matane  and  Luke  second  and  third,  while  Lady 
Patch  and  Carrie  T.  divided  fourth.  All  but 
the  winner  are  English  setters. 

Next  came  the  New  England  Field  Trials 
Club's  second  annual  trials,  run  at  Assonet, 
Mass.  In  the  Derby  the  pointers  were  beaten, 
as  only  English  setters  were  placed.  Albert's 
Daisy  won  first,  Nellie  G.  second,  and  Rod's 
Chaff  and  Bradley  divided  third.  In  the  all 
age  the  English  setters  Claud  and  Our  Pet 
were  first  and  second,  the  English  setter  Rev- 
erdy  and  the  pointer  Duke  of  Kent  dividing 
third. 

At  the  United  States  Field  Trials,  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.,  the  result  of  the  pointer  Derby 
found  Lad  of  Rush,  Mamie  S.  and  Lady  Peg 
first,  second  and  third.  A  postponement  was 
then  made. 

The  inaugural  trials  of  the  American  Field 
Trials  Club  were  run  near  Columbus,  Ind.  In 
the  all  age  the  English  setters  finished  with 
Hi  Di  first,  Frank  second  and  Ightfield  Rhiw- 
las  third.  In  the  Irish  class  Finglas  was  first, 
Elcho's  Maid  second,  and  Hope  Born  third. 
Among  the  pointers  Rex  was  first,  Wise  Crox- 
teth  second,  and  Manitou,  Don  Fis-Hel  and 
Midget  H.  tied  for  third.  Finglas  was  declared 
the  absolute  winner. 

In  the  Derby  the  winning  English  setters 
were  Dan's  Lady,  Pembroke's  Blue  Grouse  and 
Jim  Dandy.  In  Irish  setters.  Saga's  Tear- 
away,  Glenmore  Apple  and  Elphin  II.  finished 
as  named,  and  the  placed  pointers  were  Pride 
of  King  Don  first,  and  Pomme  de  Terre  and 
Trinkett's  Don  tied  for  second.  Dan's  Lady 
was  declared  the  absolute  winner.  In  the 
puppy  ■  stake  the  placed  English  setters  were 
Harry  L.  and  Peggy  B. ;  the  placed  Irish  set- 
ters were  Flyaway  and  Donoway,  and  the  best 
of  the  pointer  class  were  Leache's  Belle  II., 
Tuxedo  and  Lady  Fis-Hel.  Harry  L.  was  de- 
clared the  absolute  winner. 

The  fourteenth  annual  trials  of  the  Eastern 
Field  Trials  Club  were  run  at  High  Point, 
N.  C.  In  the  Derby  the  English  setters  Rod's 
Sue,  Kingston  and  Bonair  were  placed  as 
named.  In  the  all  age  the  English  setters 
Lora,  Count  Gladstone  and  Harry  C.  captured 
the  honors.  The  champion  stake  was  won  by 
the  pointer  Rip-Rap. 

The  inaugural  trials  of  the  Ohio  Field  Trials 
Club  were  run  between  Canton  and  Massillon, 
Ohio.  Dogs  were  handled  by  owners  and 
members  of  the  club.  In  the  puppy  stake  the 
black-and-tan  setter  Belle  Loraine  won  first, 
the  English  setters  Ranger  Caper  and  Handy 
S.  second  and  third,  and  the  pointer  Daisy 
Beaufort  fourth.  In  the  all  age  pointer 
stake  Moxie,  Primrose  and  Lady  Beaufort' 
were  one,  two,   three.       In  the  all   age  setter 
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stake  the  black- an d-tan  Penn  was  first,  the 
black  dog  Scout  second,  and  Matrix  and  Duke 
divided  third.  Moxie  was  declared  the  abso- 
lute winner  over  Penn. 

The  Philadelphia  Kennel  Club's  trials  be- 
gan at  High  Point,  N.  C,  November  27th.  In 
the  Derby  the  English  setters  Rod's  Sue,  Ham- 
let and  Dot  Rogers  won  first,  second  and  third. 

Damon. 

LOFT. 

The  work  for  December,  under  the  American 
rules,  is  in  closing  the  accounts  of  the  year  and 
preparing  for  the  meeting  of  the  council,  to  be 
held  in  New  Bedford  the  last  of  January. 

One  question  for  the  Board  of  Appeal  at  its 
meeting  in  Pawtucket  in  December  is  the  place 
of  Missv  in  the  distance,  in  the  day  race  from 
Elba,  Va.,  to  Providence,  flown  June  28. 

The  entry  was  P.  E.  Gallagan,  5  ;  Goodby 
and  Haden,  9  ;  James  Davis  and  Joseph  Makin 
each  3  ;  J.  A.  Boutelle  and  T.  Whaley,  each  i. 
The  journey  was  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
series,  pre^'ious  Aj'S  being  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The  birds  were 
sent  to  Philadelphia  for  wing  marks,  and  to  be 
forwarded  to  a  station  that  would  give  at  least 
525  miles  air  line  to  the  nearest  loft.  The 
owners  did  not  know  the  station  selected,  the 
only  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
race  being  that  of  the  nearest  express  station, 
Franklin  Junction,  the  post-office  of  Franklin, 
Va. ,  being  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  at  a  considerable  less  distance.  More  than 
this  the  liberator  only,  knew  of  the  birds  as  be- 
longing in  New  England.  There  could  not 
therefore  have  been  collusion,  but  to  have  ob- 
tained the  proofs  necessary  for  establishing  the 
performance  the  birds  must  have  carried  them 
home  between  the  morning  and  evening  of  that 
day. 

Every  one  of  the  seven  owners  hoped  to  have 
birds  home  at  evening  from  that  start  540  miles 
distant  in  the  morning,  but,  as  the  birds  did 
not  leave  their  basket  until  twenty-five  minutes 
past  five  o'clock,  a  full  hour  later  than  the 
advice  to  the  liberator  called  for,  no  one  ex- 
pected returns,  but  felt  the  loss  of  that  hour 
had  spoiled  the  chance  for  it.  Every  owner 
consequently  lost  time,  as,  in  the  rules,  the  time 
from  which'  the  speed  is  computed  is  time  of 
showing  proofs,  less  the  predetermined  allow- 
ance for  carrying  those  proofs  from  the  loft  to 
the  place  of  showing. 

The  arrangement  for  timing  was  to  have  all 
lofts  in  Providence  proper  report  by  certified 
telegram,  that  is,  have  the  operator  at  the  tele- 
graph office  incorporate  in  the  message  giving 
the  countermarks,  the  time  at  which  the  bearer 
of  the  message  reached  the  office,  this  time  less 
the  allowance  for  reaching  the  office  to  be  time 
taken  for  computing  the  average  speed.  All 
other  lofts  being  in  South  Providence,  two 
miles  from  a  telegraph  office,  their  owners  were 
■ordered  to  report  returns  to  a  timer  stationed 
near-by  at  a  point  about  central  for  all. 

Five' of  the  same  day  returns  were  to  South 
Providence  lofts.  All  arrived  about  together, 
the  last  being  shown  at  seven  o'clock.  Missy 
of  James  A.  Boutelle  was  the  only  bird  to  return 
to  Providence  and  thus  be  reported  by  wire. 
His  message  gave  the  name  of  the  bird  and  its 
wdng  marks  and  6.35  p.  m.  as  time  of  in  loft,  but 


it  did  not  give  time  of  delivery  of  the  message 
to  the  operator.  Advised  by  wire  of  the  omis- 
sion, Mr.  Boutelle  answered  : 

"  Your  telegram  rather  put  me  to  pulling  my 
hair.  I  had  mailed  the  coruitei-marking  leg 
band  which  you  will  find  bears  the  7  p.  m.  post- 
mark. The  bird's  arrival  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise, for  at  six  o'clock  I  had  given  her  up  ;  was 
sitting  in  the  office  when  1  was  told  a  bird  was 
in  the  trap.  My  surprise  at  finding  it  was  Missy 
made  me  rather  nervous,  I  will  admit,  and  I  wrote 
the  telegram  and  put  the  bird  back  in  the  loft, 
then  caught  it  again  for  the  leg  band  and  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  feeling  all  the  time 
that  I  had  a  bird  that  had  beat  the  record  ;  I 
wrote  three  messages  before  I  could  get  one 
right."  Mr.  Boutelle  claims  that  after  parley- 
ing for  three  minutes  with  the  operator  he 
added  to  the  message,  "  Received  at  6.49  p.m.," 
the  time  as  then  shown  by  the  office  clock,  and 
asked  that  the  operator  add  his  signature  and 
the  message  be  so  transmitted.  But,  the  oper- 
ator was  afraid  and  wouldn't. 

The  manager  of  the  office  bears  witness  to 
this,  and  adds  that  "  the  sender,"  Mr.  Boutelle, 
' '  was  in  the  office  certainly  two  minutes  before 
the  time  recorded."  This  would  make  Missy's 
speed  1194.9  yards  and  give  her  first  place.  But 
if  Mr.  Boutelle  had  not  lost  his  head,  or  if  there 
had  been  a  timer  at  the  loft  and  time  in  trap 
taken,  the  speed  would  have  been  1,205  yards 
per  minute. 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peal will  have  to  act  is  very  plain,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  little  lady 
will  be  counted  the  winner  of  the  much  coveted 
George  W.  Child's  prize,  which  marks  a  break 
in  the  world's  record  for  best  day's  work. 

The  result  as  it  stands  without  Missy's  record 


is 


speed. 
Yards. 


Time  out. 
Bird.  Owner.  Minutes, 

Balfour Gallagan 7953-4  iii94-4 

Ruth Goodby  &  Haden 8003-4  1,186. 

Lady  Hawk ....  Goodby  &  Haden 802  3-4  i,  184. 

Rover Goodby  &  Haden 804  3-4  i,  173- 

Stanley Gallagan 811  3-4  1,171. 

The  least  distance  was  to  the  Gallagan  loft, 
the  greatest  to  the  Boutelle. 

Mr.  Boutelle  was  not  the  only  one  who  got 
nervous  and  lost  time.  Mr.  Gallagan  was  on 
his  way  to  supper  when  he  discovered  Balfour 
in  the  trap,  and  lost  nearly  six  minutes  in 
catching  the  bird  and  getting  it  started  for  the 
timer.  The  speed  counting  from  the  time  of 
finding  would  have  been  1,203  yards  per 
minute.  The  greatest  loss,  however,  was  for 
Ruth.  Time  claimed  for  finding  is  6.32  p.m. 
The  time  of  showing  was  6.50  p.m.,  the  allow- 
ance, 4m.  i8s.,  gives  a  loss  of  13  3-4  minutes. 
The  speed  reckoned  from  time  of  finding  would 
be  1,208  yards  per  minute. 

The  record  as  it  stands  is  540  miles  by  six 
birds.  Three  males,  three  females.  To  break 
this  the  journey  must  have  been  from  550 
miles  when  speed  will  not  be  considered,  or 
530  miles  or  over  must  have  been  covered  in 
better  speed  than  the  best  to  the  credit  of  the 
six.  The  number  of  birds  making  the  journey 
does  not  count,  except  in  the  challenge  which 
Providence  will  probably  send  out  to  the  world 
another  season  to  do  the  distance  in  the  time 
with  as  many. 

E.  S.  Starr. 
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The  past  shooting  season  was  a  disappointing 
one  to  quite  a  number  of  Americans  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Canadian  forests 
and  marshes  in  quest  of  their  favorite  sport. 
For  years  our  cousins  over  the  ghost-line  have 
raised  no  objection  beyond  growling  good- 
naturedly  sometimes  against  the  army  of  sports- 
men and  other  men  that  sped  Canadaward 
annually  to  slay  Canuck  game. 

The  Canadian  sportsman,  as  a  rule,  is  a  very 
decent  fellow  and  only  too  happy  to  have  other 
folk  enjoy  themselves  in  reason  ;  but,  like  most 
of  us,  he  isn't  so  madly  enthusiastic  in  his  ap- 
preciation when  the  price  of  other  people's  fun 
is  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  enjoyment.  So  long 
as  game  of  all  kinds  showed  little  sign  of  grow- 
ing scarce,  Canadian  grounds  were  open  to  all, 
and  he  who  chose  to  travel  thither  could  shoot 
at  will  every  day  of  the  lawful  season,  save 
Sunday.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  all 
easily  accessible  points  were  in  a  few  years 
either  over-shot  or  strictly  preserved  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  a  rapid  decrease  of 
fur  and  feather.  Canadian  Nimrods  were  quite 
numerous  and  deadly  enough  to  kill  all  surplus 
game  without  the  assistance  of  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  Americans,  and,  of  course,  when  the 
two  forces  vv'ere  combined  in  destroying,  the 
game  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Then  the  northern  sportsmen  awoke  to  the 
facts  that  their  game  was  going  rapidly,  that 
they  were  barely  getting  half  of  it,  and  that  if 
the  death-rate  continued  unchecked  for  a  few 
years  more,  the  game  would  disappear  alto- 
gether. Sportsmen  agitated  for  better  protec- 
tion of  their  interests.  The  question  was  thor- 
oughly ventilated,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  most  active  force  at  work  in  exterminating 
Canadian  game  was — and  I  grieve  to  say  it — no 
meaner  a  power  (for  meaner  could  hardly  be) 
than  the  ubiquitous  American  market-shooter. 
To  head  him  off  in  his  nefarious  operations  was 
a  prime  necessity,  as  he  had  already  practically 
ruined  large  game  resorts,  which,  without  his 
energetic  attention,  could,  with  little  trouble, 
have  been  kept  good  for  years  to  come. 

The  Canucks  know,  as  I  know,  and  as  the 
majority  of  sportsmen  know,  that  three  classes 
of  Americans  visit  Canadian  covers.  The  first, 
and  unfortunately  the  smallest  class,  are  true 
sportsmen,  some  rich,  some  poor,  but  all  cork- 
ing good  fellows,  fond  of  sport  for  sport's  sake, 
manly  and  law-abiding,  and  free-handed  with 
all  people  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow. 
Such  men  are  welcome  in  Canada,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  any  land.  The  second  class  outnum- 
bers the  first  five  to  one,  and  contains  a  set  of 


people  fit  to  make  an  honest  Nimrod  gun-shy. 
Some  of  them  have  plenty  of  money  and  others, 
have  but  a  few  dollars.  The  ones  possessing- 
cash  aspire  to  be,  and  imagine  that  they  are, 
sportsmen,  when  in  reality  they  know  about  as 
much  of  true  sport  as  I  know  of  the  politics. 
of  Biela's  comet.  These  men  want  the  earth. 
"  Darn  the  expense — I  can  pay,  and  I'll  have 
what  I  want  !  "  Their  idea  of  sport  is  to  kill — 
kill  lots  and  have  a  big  time  !  They  are  the  fish 
and  game  hogs — only  content  when  wallowing 
m  blood  and  scales  and  feathers.  Their  impe- 
cunious brethren  are  as  bad  in  another  way. 
They  attempt  to  do  things  which  their  purses, 
cannot  stand  ;  they  try  to  cut  a  figure  beyond 
their  rightful  ability,  and,  as  a  result,  when  they 
travel  a  long  way  from  home  and  have  to  spend 
more  money  than  they  can  afford  in  obtaining 
sport,  they  endeavor  to  get  even  by  selling 
what  they  kill.  The  moment  a  man  begins  to- 
sell  game  every  bird  and  beast  counts  so  much 
extra  cash,  and  the  man  will  kill  as  many  deer 
or  duck,  or  other  game  creatures,  as  he  possibly 
can  in  order  to  swell  his  receipts.  When  such 
a  man  finds  a  particularly  well-stocked  country, 
he  cleans  it  out,  and  if  he  can  reach  his  home 
with  blood-money  enough  to  cover  all  expenses, 
of  his  trip,  he  winks  t'other  eye  and  considers, 
that  he  has  done  a  very  smart  thing  indeed. 

The  third  class  comprises  the  professional 
market-shooter,  the  curse  of  all  game  countries. 
He  is  the  user  of  unlawful  devices  for  slaughter, 
the  taker  of  advantage,  the  trickster  in  shipping 
game,  and  the  party  whose  tanned  hide  would, 
perhaps,  make  excellent  belting  for  use  on  the 
machinery  of  a  Western  slaughter-house. 

To  prevent  the  disastrous  work  of  this  latter 
class,  to  keep  the  destructiveness  of  the  second 
class  within  reasonable  bounds,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  interfere  unreasonably  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  first  class  of  true  sportsmen,  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  recent  changes  in  Cana- 
dian game  laws.  For  this  purpose  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  of  certain  game,  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  birds  and  animals  to  be  killed 
and  of  the  time  for  shooting,  and  the  great  bug- 
aboo— the  $25  license  clause  against  non-resi- 
dents of  Canada — were  incorporated  in  the  laws, 
and  in  my  humble  opinion  the  measures  are  all 
good. 

It  costs  money  to  protect  game  in  a  country 
like  Canada,  and  non-residents  have  no  just 
cause  for  complaint  if  they  be  asked  to  contrib- 
ute a  trifle  toward  keeping  game  in  that 
country  for  them  to  shoot.  Nor  does  the  howl 
that  a  $25  license  is  a  burden  upon  a  sportsmart 
of  limited  means  hold  water.  I  don't  like  a. 
Chinese  wall  of  law  around  the  sport  of  any 
land,  but  shooting  and  fishing  these  days  are 
luxuries  and  must  be  paid  for.  Any  man  who 
can  really  afford  the  time  and  money  for  travel- 
ing to  another  country  for  sport,  can  afford  to 
pay  $25  for  a  license  to  shoot.  If  he  says  he 
cannot,  then  he  cannot  afford  to  travel  for  sport 
at  all,  nor  afford  to  spend  enough  money  while 
away  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  Canucks,  or 
any  other  people,  to  furnish  game  for  himyr^^ 
gratis.  Game  must  be  protected.  The  Cana- 
dian system  is  a  good  one,  in  my  opinion,  and 
those  who  claim  they  cannot  afford  the  cost  had. 
best  shoot  in  their  own  county  and  fish  in  the 
family  washtub  or  some  equally  accessible  andl 
inexpensive  water. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys, 


PLEASURE   TRAVEL    AND    RESORTS. 


The  problem  of  transporting  the  tremendous 
throngs  of  people  who  will  visit  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  next  year  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion and  best  ei^orts  of  railway  managers  every- 
where. A  favorite  route  from  New  England, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  that  over  the 
'■  Scenic  Lehigh  Valley  "  division  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  system.  This  line  traverses  a 
region  exceedingly  rich  in  picturesque  scenery. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  all 
America  a  journey  of  the  same  extent  will  afford 
to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  so  many  and  so 
diverse  and  charming  views  of  Nature  in  her 
loveliest  forms.  The  traveler  from  east  to 
west  by  the  "Scenic  Lehigh  Valley  Route" 
passes  through  the  sublimely  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  past  Mauch  Chunk,  the 
"Switzerland  of  America,"  into  and  over  vast 
ranges  of  sky-towering  mountains,  through  the 
song-famed  and  romantic  Vale  of  Wyoming, 
the  smiling  Susquehanna  Valley,  and  on  through 
the  famous  lake  region  of  New  York  State  to 
Niagara  Falls,  whence  anj^  one  of  several  diverg- 
ing lines  will  convey  him  to  the  World's  Fair 
city  on  Lake  Michigan.  Aside  from  the  scenic 
beauties  of  the  Reading-Lehigh  Valley  Route, 
the  line  is  perfect  in  construction  and  equip- 
ment, the  trains  being  composed  of  magnificent 
coaches  and  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  conveniences  and  every  approved 
appliance  for  safety  and  comfort.  In  choosing 
a  route,  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  not 
go  wrong  if  thej^  take  the  Reading  Railroad's 
"  Scenic  Lehigh  Valley  Route." 

Fast,  safe,  superbly  equipped,  and  possessing 
an  immense  depot  in  the  center  of  New  York 
City,  the  popular  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  requires  no  scenic  attrac- 
tions to  recommend  it  to  the  public.  Yet  its 
line  traverses  the  cream  of  the  scenery  which  . 
has  made  the  Hudson  world-famous,  and  the 
tourist  of  to-day  traveling  by  daylight  up  the 
great  river,  sees  those  marvelous  pictures  little 
changed  since  the  days  when  they  delighted 
the  eyes  of  the  rugged  old  navigator  whose 
name  the  river  bears. 

And  now  has  come  the  season  when  chilled 
northerners  flee  to  healthful  rest  and  recreation 
in  fair  Bermuda's  balmy  clime,  to  revel  in  the 
scented  bloom  and  tropic  growth  of  that  sea 
gem  of  the  south.  Luxury's  hand  has  left  its 
sign  in  that  earthly  Eden,  as  he  who  enjoys  the 
broad  hospitality  of  the  palatial  "  Princess"  and 
"  Hamilton  "  will  gladly  testify. 

"Sunset,"  "  Ogden,"  or  "Shasta"  —  which 
route  shall  it  be  ?  All  alike  lead  to  far-famed 
^lonterey  and  its  still  more  famous  winter  re- 
sort, "  The  Hotel  Del  Monte,"  and  each  reveals 
wonders  of  its  own.  If  California  is  the  winter 
El  Dorado,  the  waj^s  that  lead  to  it  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  cast  in  pleasant  places. 

The  series  of  tours  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  to 
popular  resorts  in  Florida,  announced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  is  admirably 
planned  for  the  convenience  of  those  contem- 
plating a  winter's  flitting  southward.  Trains 
for  the  Golden  Gate  will  leave  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  February  8th, 
March  2d  and  29th.     These  trains  will  be  exact 


counterparts  of  the  famous  "  Pennsylvania  Lim- 
ited," comprising  Pullman  vestibule  drawing- 
room,  sleeping,  smoking  and  library,  and  dining 
and  observation  cars.  For  the  first  and  second 
tours  ticket  arrangements  will  cover  all  neces- 
sary expenses  in  both  directions,  three  days' 
boai'd  at "  Hotel  del  Coronado,"  San  Diego,  Cal. , 
and  transportation  to  the  principal  resorts  of 
California.  For  the  third  tour  all  necessary 
expenses  are  included  for  the  entire  time  ab- 
sent. The  wishes  of  all  tourists  will  be  met  in 
regard  to  return  limit  of  tickets,  and  a  tourist 
agent  and  a  chaperone  will  accompany  each 
part3^ 

For  the  Florida  tours  equally  attractive  in- 
ducements are  offered.  Special  trains  of  Pull- 
man sleeping  and  dining  cars  will  leave  on 
January  31,  February  14  and  28,  March  14 
and  28,  1893.  The  first  four  tours  admit  of 
two  whole  weeks  in  the  South,  while  tickets 
for  the  fifth  tour  are  good  to  return  until  May 
30,  1893.  Trains  , will  go  through  via  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  on  fast  schedule.  For  itiner- 
aries and  full  information  concerning  tours  ad- 
dress Tourist  Agent,  849  Broadway,  New  York  ; 
860  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  or  233  South  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

A  PETITION  to  the  Senate  and  Congress  has 
been  widely  circulated.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

' '  To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  assembled  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  hereby  most  respectfully  petition  that 
there  be  founded  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Road  Department, 
similar  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  roads ;  and  we 
ask  that  in  such  department  provision  be  made 
for  teaching  students  so  that  they  may  become 
skilled  road  engineers. 

' '  In  connection  with  this  Road  Department  we 
request  that  there  be'  established  a  permanent 
exhibit  in  which  shall  be  shown  sections  of 
roads,  illustrating  various  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  also  the  best  road  materials  and  ma- 
chinery. 

' '  We  further  petition  that  Congress  appropri- 
ate funds  sufficient  to  erect  a  building  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  for  the  purpose 
of  a  comprehensive  road  exhibit." 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  this  petition 
will  be  the  largest  ever  presented  to  the  na- 
tional government.  Every  business  man  in  the 
country  ought  to  show  his  interest  in  the  move- 
ment by  adding  his  name  to  this  memorial 
when  presented  to  him  for  signature.  Year  by 
year,  month  by  month  and  day  by  day  the 
wave  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  highway 
improvement  is  growing  more  powerful.  When 
we  consider  that  the  movement  is  only  of  recent 
date,  its  advocates  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  progress  made  ;  it 
really  has  been  phenomenal.  If  the  measure  ad- 
vances in  favorable  public  opinion  in  the  same 
ratio  during  the  next  three  or  four  years  as  it 
has  in  the  past  one  year,  one  will  soon  look  on 
the  State  as  a  rare  curiosity  that  has  not  en- 
acted laws  which  will  result  in  improved  public 
highwa^^s. 
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As  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  oarsman 
gets  ahead  by  gcing  backwards. —  P2cck. 

Justice  O'Halloran  :  "  Have  vou  any  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Kelly?" 

Mrs.  Kelly  :  "  I  hov  two  living  and  wan 
married." —  Puck. 

The  dudheen  and  the  calumet 
Are  hardly  of  one  type. 
The  redman's  being  a  pipe  of  peace. 
And  Pat's  a  piece  of  pipe. 

— Puck. 

Dear  Father  :  We  are  well  and  happy.  The 
baby  has  grown  ever  so  much,  and  has  a  great 
deal  more  sense  than  he  used  to  have.  Hoping 
the  same  of  you,  I  remain  your  daughter,  Molly. 

—  Texas  Sif  tings. 

There  would  be  a  great  deal  less  mischief 
done  in  the  world  if  more  people  stuttered. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

Horse-sense  seems  to  consist  of  the  ability  to 
say  "  Nay  !  " — Puck. 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; " 
For  I  would  have  to  pledge  my  watch 
If  you  should  ask  for  wine. 

— Life . 

Hotel  Clerk  (to  guest  from  Arkansaw): 
"  Will  you  want  a  room  with  bath  connected, 
sir  ?  " 

"  No,  I  reckon  not.  I  won't  be  in  town  more 
than  a  couple  of  weeks,  and,  besides,  I  took  a 
bath  only  a  few  days  before  I  left  Little  Rock." 

—  Texas  Sif  tings. 

Dr.  Pulser  :  "Yes,  sir;  I  have  literally 
snatched  men  from  the  grave." 

Stokes  :   "Is  that  so — when  ?  " 

Dr.  Pulser  :  "  When  I  was  a  medical 
student,  sir  !  " —  Life. 

BiGGERSTAKF  ;  "  You  don't  have  to  feed  a 
bicycle  as  you  do  a  horse." 

Tillinghast  :  "  There  is  another  difference." 

BiGGERSTAFK  :  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

Tillinghast  :  "  A  horse  is  of  no  use  until  it 
is  broken,  and  a  bicycle  is  of  no  use  after." — 
Judge. 


Cabby  :  "  You've  got  a  regular  snap." 
Fifth  Avenue  Coachman  :  "  Yes,  I'm  a  good 
whip." 

First  Citizen  :  "What  a  guttural  voice  that 
speaker  has  !  " 

Second  Citizen  :  "  Yes,  he  used  to  be  a  curb- 
stone orator." 

definite. 

Irate  Caller  :  "  Is  the  editor  in?  ' 
Office  Boy  :  "  No." 
Caller  :  "  How  soon  will  he  come  in  ?  " 
Office  Boy  :  "  As  soon    as  you    go   out." — 
Puck. 

HOW  IT  gets  in. 

Mrs.  Bleecker  :  "  Are  the  ordinary  nursery 
stories  told  to  Boston  children  ?  " 

Mrs.  Emerson  :  "  Only  '  Jack  and  the  Bean 
Stalk,'  and  that  solely  out  of  consideration  for 
the  bean." —  Puck. 

It  doesn't  take  much  of  a  hunter  to  bag  his 
trousers. — Glen  Falls  Republican. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Mrs. 
Bloobumper  to  her  dressmaker. 

"Yes,  ma'am;  I  have  a  train  to  make." — 
Truth. 

He  turns  his  trousers  up,  you  know, 
Before  the  thaws  commence. 
And  cawn't  'elp  dropping  h's 
When  the  fog  is  very  dense. 

IN    BOSTON. 

"  Mamma,  I  don't  like  my  new  phonograph 
doll  at  all." 

"  Why  not,  dear?  " 

"  Oh,  it  speaks  with  such  an  offensive  New 
York  accent !  " 

repartee 

"  I  SHOULD  be  pleased  to  meat  you,"  said  the 
hungry  hunter  to  the  antelope,  which  stood  just 
out  of  range. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  antelope  •  "  I've 
too  much  at  steak." — Truth. 
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OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


The  able  efforts  of  Mi".  Bronson  Howard  as 
a  playwright  never  resulted  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  the  production  of  his  new  play,  "  Aris- 
tocracy." at  Palmer's  Theater.  In  novelty  of 
theme,  strength  of  action,  brilliancy  of  comedy 
and  sparkling  dialogue  it  is  a  masterpiece,  dis- 
playing both  genius  and  zealous  workmanship. 
The  story  relates  of  an  ill-considered  union  of 
an  American  heiress  and  a  titled  roue.  Dissi- 
pation and  debt  impel  the  husband  to  squan- 
der his  wife's  property,  and  even  to  ravage  the 
estate  of  the  stepmother,  until  checked  by  the 
father-in-law.  Every  detail  of  this  plot  is 
worked  out  with  care  and  embellished  with 
artistic  dramatic  taste.  The  performance  by 
Charles  Fi-ohman's  able  company  is  in  every 
respect  effective  and  finished.  Miss  Viola  Al- 
len is  an  example  of  an  actress  graceful, 
capable  and  well  trained  ;  and,  though  less  ex- 
perienced, i\Iiss  Blanche  Walsh  shows  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  talent.  Messrs.  Lackaye, 
Bond,  Thompson  and  Arthur  are  masters  of 
their  parts,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cast  achieves  a  powerful  production  of  this 
fascinating  comedy  drama. 

Having  survived  the  vaudeville  invasion  of 
last  sunimer,  the  Casino  has  again  become  the 
home  of  light  opera.  "  The  Fencing  Master  " 
is  the  latest  work  of  Reginald  de  Koven,  and 
while  its  music  is  not  "  catchy,"  and  at  times 
has  a  suspicious  familiarity,  yet  the  measures 
are  pleasing  and  well  concerted.  The  libretto 
has  a  sparkle  and  dash,  with  humor  and  senti- 
ment cleverly  interwoven.  The  stage  is  beau- 
tifully set,  the  chorus  is  large  and  well  drilled, 
and  the  costumes  are  appropriate  and  elegant. 
The  excellent  acting  and  singing  of  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  contribute  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  piece,  and  the  management  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  also  having  the  able  services  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Wilkie,  whose  work  is  of  high  ar- 
tistic order.  Among  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  score  are  the  song  of  Giiido  in  the 
first  act,  the  duet  between  Francesca  and  For- 
iunio  in  the  second  act,  and  the  waltz  song  of 
Francesca  in  the  last  act. 

"The  Country  Circus,"  at  the  Broadway 
Theater,  combines  farce-comedy  with  the  saw- 
dust ring  in  so  pleasing  a  manner  that  the 
criticism  of  its  gross  illegitimacy  is  drowned  in 
the  clamor  of  popular  approval.  In  fact,  the 
circus,  with  its  vaudeville  accompaniments,  is 
by  far  the  best  part  of  the  play.  The  stage  set- 
tings are  well  arranged,  and  there  is  but  slight 
tax  upon  the  imagination  needed  to  recall  the 
tented  arena  of  "  the  greatest  show  on  earth." 
The  comedy  is  by  nature  farcical,  and  has  just 
enough  value  to  gain  admission  to  this  "  mam- 
moth aggregation." 

Sardou's  latest  comedy,  entitled  "  Ameri- 
cans Abroad,"  owes  its  popularity  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  enterprise  of  Sir.  Daniel  Frohman, 
who  secured  for  the  public  its  production  at  the 
Lyceum  Theater.  The  piece  was  written  in 
conformity  to  American  life  and  customs,  and 
though  simple  in  plot,  contains  strong  dramatic 
scenes  and  artistic  delineation  of  character.  An 
heiress  fretting  under  the  yoke  of  superabun- 
dant attentions  employs  a  ruse  to  evade  her 
princely  suitors.  Assuming,  in  the  second  act, 
the  role  of  a  poor  artist,  the  parasites  leave  her  ; 
but  a  young  American  artist  now  presses  his 


suit,  which  his  manliness  had  before  deemed 
incompatible.  In  the  counterplot  a  des-igning 
baroness  causes  a  rupture  between  the  lovers, 
but  a  friend  of  the  family  brings  about  recon- 
ciliation, by  insulting  the  heroine  and  insisting 
that  the  artist,  if  wishing  to  avenge  the  insult, 
must  first  marry  the  girl.  The  play  is  charm- 
ingly acted  by  Frohman's  talented  company, 
the  artistic  and  spirited  work  of  Georgia  Cay- 
van  as  the  heiress,  and  Herbert  Kelcey  as  the 
artist,  being  the  features  of  the  successful  pro- 
duction. 

"The  Isle  of  Champagne,"  the  new  comic 
opera  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  is  the 
joint  production  of  Chas.  A.  Byrne  and  Louis 
Harrison,  with  music  by  W.  W.  Furst.  The 
libretto  is  clever  and  witty,  the  situations  are 
effective,  the  music  is  light  and  pleasant  and 
the  ballets  are  well  performed.  The  plot,  of 
course,  verges  on  the  absurd.  King  Pommery 
Sec'nd,  taken  by  Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke,  reigns 
on  an  island  with  depleted  exchequer,  but  with 
natural  resources  that  supply  unlimited  wine. 
A  Yankee  ship,  wrecked  upon  the  "  Isle,"  con- 
tains water  of  great  commercial  value.  The 
King  revels  in  "Adam's  ale"  and  finds  an 
Eve  in  the  person  of  a  Yankee  spinster.  The 
high  price  of  water  thus  indirectly  enriches  the 
monarch.  The  prominence  of  Seabrooke  in 
this  grotesque  and  amusing  role  is  suggestive 
of  Hopper  in  "  Wang;"  yet  the  similarity  is  more 
assuring  of  a  long  and  successful  run  than  indica- 
tive of  any  predation  either  in  music  or  libretto. 

"A  Society  Fad,"  presented  at  the  Bijou 
by  Russell's  Comedians,  is  a  clever  burlesque 
on  society,  that  yields  a  rich  harvest  of  fun  un- 
der the  versatile  husbandry  of  this  company  of 
able  artists.  Several  new  and  clever  people 
appear  in  the  cast,  who  co-operate  with  the  well- 
known  favorites  in  creating  genuine  mirth  and 
exciting  the  keenest  veins  of  humor.  The 
piece  is  likely  to  rival  "The  City  Directory  " — in 
popularity  if  not  in  length  of  run.  Mr.  Wm. 
Cameron  is  allowed  ample  scope  as  Alec  Mc- 
Duffer,  the  detective,  a  part  to  which  he  is 
admirably  fitted.  Miss  Amelia  Glover's  clever 
performances  gain  the  usual  generous  share 
of  applause.  Miss  Yeamans-Titus  is  charming 
both  in  her  acting  and  singing. 

"  The  Power  of  Gold,"  which  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  People's  Theater,  is  entitled  to  a 
prominent  if  not  a  leading  position  in  the  field 
of  modern  melodrama.  The  piece  is  well  con- 
structed, with  such  intricacy  of  plot  as  to 
maintain  constant  and  intense  interest,  and 
with  such  strong  contrasting  of  virtue,  senti- 
ment and  deepest  infamy  as  to  support  and 
vivify  the  marvelous  scenic  effects.  The  trans- 
formation from  a  tenement-house  to  the  found- 
ling asylum  in  St.  Hilda's  Lane  is  especially 
fine,  and  Regent's  Canal  and  the  laboratory 
are  powerful  scenes. 

The  continued  success  of  ' '  The  Masked 
Ball  "  at  the  Standard  Theater  is  a  proof  that 
this  piece  has  a  just  claim  to  a  position  far  above 
the  ordinary  farce-comedy.  As  a  star  Mr.  John 
Drew  finds  wider  scope  wherein  to  display  his 
best  abilities  in  refined  drama,  and  his  efforts 
are  rewarded  by  an  ever-increasing  popularit)-. 
Among  the  strong  cast  Miss  Maud  Adams  wins 
the  favor  of  all  by  her  spirited  and  charming 
acting. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"  Qiwetisdiery." — The  movement  of  the  ama- 
teur athletic  clubs  of  Boston  against  the  boxers 
has  taken  the  definite  form  of  an  agreement  fixing 
the  amount  of  entrance  fee  to  be  charged  and 
the  value  of  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  each 
class  of  contests,  and  any  amateur  infringing 
these  rules  will  be  mutually  barred  by  the  asso- 
ciated clubs. 

T.  S./.,  J\Iatichester-on-Sea,  Mass. — Under 
the  title  of  the  Inter-Academic  Athletic  As- 
sociation, the  collegiate  preparatory  schools  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  have  a  well-ar- 
ranged and  very  successful  association,  com- 
prising Cheltenham,  Penn,  Charter,  Rugby, 
Episcopal  Academ3^  Germantown  Academy, 
Haverford  and  Delancey. 

A.  Z. — We  did  not  record  the  fact  at  the 
time,  but  we  have  ascertained  that  "  The  Co- 
lumbus Day  "  cycling  tournament  of  the  Tioga 
Athletic  Association,  Philadelphia,  resulted  as 
follows  : 

One-third  mile,  scratch— H.  T.  Wunder,  C.  C, 
first;  J.J.  Diver,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  second.  Time, 
49  4-5S. 

One-mile  handicap — H.  Butscher,  E.  W.  (135 
yds.),  first ;  J.  J.  Diver,  A.  C.  S.  N.  (70  yds.), 
second.     Time,  2m.  32  2-5S. 

One-mile  novice — S.  N.  Laflferty,  E.  W.,  first; 
W.  C.  Wunder,  C.  C,  second.     Time,  3m.  32s. 

One  mile,  3.00  class — S.  H.  Ritch,  C.  C,  first; 
A.  C.  Marple,  T.  A.  A.,  second.  Time,  3m.  20s. 

One  mile,  2.40  class — H.-N.  Swank,  P.  A.  W., 
first ;  J.  J.  Dwyer,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  second.  Time, 
2m.  55  3-5S. 

One-mile  tandem,  handicap — A.  A.  Gracey 
and  H.  T.  Wunder,  C.  C.  (25  yds.),  first ;  A.  L. 
Biery  and  Louis  Geyler,  AUentown  (90  j'ds.), 
second.     Time,  2m.  28  2-5S. 

Two-mile  safety,  handicap — H.  Butscher,  E. 
W.  (175  yds.),  first  ;  W.  Pollock,  Darien  A.  C. 
(115  yds.),  second.     Time,  4m.  22  4-5S. 

The  twelve-mile  road-race  of  the  Colt  Bicycle 
Club,  of  Hartford,  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
October. 

The  first  ten  men  finished  in  the  following 
order :  George  Clark  (scratch)  ;  time,  43m.  ; 
Seymour  Williams,  F.  Scott,  Dick  Tracy,  H. 
Cairns,  Samuel  Colt,  H.  Lorenz,  A.  Rose,  B. 
Rooney,  A.  L.  Allen. 

The  Chicago  (111.)  Cycling  Club  held  a  tour- 
nament October  21st  and  22d  on  the  Washing- 
ton Grounds,  Chicago. 

''Captain  Jack"  Irvington-on-the-Htcdson. 
— The  Colleen.,  Maggie  P.,  Seabolt,  Vision 
and  Yankee  Boy  were  the  winners.  The  Sea- 
bolt  made  the  fastest  time. 

E.  B.  B.,  Key  port,  N.  J. — We  should  advise 
you  to  try  Aiken,  S.  C.,  for  the  Southern 
quail.  The  trap  shells  made  by  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  are  metal-lmed  or  rein- 
forced, strengthening  the  powder  chamber  and 
thereby  allowing  larger  charges  of  powder  than 
usual  to  be  used,  without  the  liability  of  the 
body  of  the  shell  being  fractured  by  the  extra 
pressure  from  the  same.     The  shells  can  be  re- 


loaded until  the  mouth  is  burned  out,  or  so  in- 
jured as  to  render  recrimping  impracticable. 

B.  S.  Berkeley. — You  will  find  all  you  re- 
quire in  Mr.  Malcolm  Ford's  articles  on  "  Sprint- 
ing "  and  "  Distance  Running,"  in  Outing  for 
May  and  June,  1891,  and  on  "Training,"  in 
Outing  for  February,  1892. 

B.  A.  T.,  Si.  Baul,  Mi?in.—We  should 
recommend  you  to  get  either  the  fencing  vol- 
ume of  the  Badminton  Library,  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  or  Egerton  Cas- 
tle's "  Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence,"  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  which  has  been  published 
by  Bell  &  Son,  London  and  in  New  York.  Both 
these  works  are  in  English. 

A.  H  A.,  Bhiladelphia,  Ba. — The  rear  foot 
is  always  put  forward  first  in  starting.  A  short 
preliminary  step  on  the  front  foot  is  generally 
a  sign  of  unsteadiness.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  various  styles  of  starts  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  vital,  and  is  too  difficult  to  be  considered 
here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  crouching  start 
is  rapidly  superseding  the  standing  start.  A 
discussion  of  the  various  styles  will  be  found  in 
the  department  of  "Athletics"  in  the  February 
Outing  Records. 

H.  S.  W.,  Boston. —  Of  the  yachts  that  have 
competed  for  the  America's  Cup  the  America 
is  still  afloat.  She  is  owned  by  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler,  of  Boston.  The  schooners  Magic, 
Columbia  and  Madeleine,  which  sailed  against 
Mr.  J.  Ashbury's  British  schooners  Cambria 
and  Livonia  in  1870  and  1871,  are  still  enrolled 
in  the  fleet  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  The 
Sappho,  W.  P.  Douglass,  was  broken  up  several 
years  ago.  The  Cambria  now  flies  the  flag  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine,  and  plies  between 
Liverpool  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Livonia  is  enrolled  in  the  Royal  Torbay  Yacht 
Club,  her  owner  being  Mr.  Reuben  A.  Man- 
ning. The  Cotifitess  of  Dufferin,  the  Canadian 
craft  owned  by  Vice-commodore  Charles  Gif- 
ford,  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  which 
sailed  for  the  cup  in  1876  and  was  beaten  by  the 
Madeleine,  is  now  owned  by  a  Chicago  fishing 
club,  her  name  having  been  changed  to  The 
Coufitess.  The  Canadian  sloop  A talanta,  de- 
signed and  owned  by  Alexander  Cuthbert,  of 
Belleville,  Ontario,  which  was  beaten  by  the 
sloop  Mischief  in  1881,  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
J.  Eyre,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  ^//.y^/z/^  be- 
longs to  George  Work,  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  The  Geiiesta,  beaten  by  Buritan  in 
1885,  is  now  a  yawl,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Chas. 
R.  Packer,  of  Glasgow.  The  Galatea,  beaten 
by  the  '  j\I ay  flower  in  1886,  is  still  owned  by 
Lieutenant  Henn,  who  continues  to  get  lots  of 
fun  out  of  his  "  old  tin  frigate,"  as  he  calls  her. 
The  Thistle,  beaten  by  the  Volunteer,  belongs 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  has  altered 
her  name  to  Meteor.  Buritan  belongs  to  J. 
Malcolm  Forbes,  of  Boston.  Mayflower,  altered 
into  a  schooner,  is  the  property  of  W.  Amorj 
Gardner,  of  Boston.  Volunteer,  also  altered 
into  a  schooner,  still  belongs  to  General  Paine 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  SPORT. 


Hockey  is  coming  to  the  fore  both  as  a 
field  sfort  and  a  pastime  on  the  ice.  The 
equipments  for  it  are  simple,  but  they  should 
be  perfect  in  material  and  design.  Both  these 
qualincations  are  to  be  found  in  the  hockey 
outtits  of  T.  R.  Judd,  of  New  York.  Long 
fa^liliarity  has  made  ISIr.  Judd  an  expert  in  their 
Sf  lection  and  design. 

One  rash  meal  may  make  a  man  miserable  for 
a  week,  and  promiscuous,  injudicious  feeding 
?or  one  year  may  make  him  an  invalid  for  life. 
Beecham's  Tasteless  Pills  promptly  remedy 
such  difficulties  and  restore  disordered  organs 
to  their  normal  condition. 

A  XEW  powerful  hand-lever  press  for  loading 
metallic  cartridge  shells  or  cases  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Ideal  Manufacturing  Company  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  As  an  economizer  of  am- 
munition the  machine  should  prove  of  special 
value  to  regimental  armories.  Interchangeable 
parts  and  certain  adjustments  enable  the  ma- 
chine to  load  the  largest  military  and  sporting 
shells  as  well  as  pistol  sizes. 

A  ladies'  tennis  championship  was  contested 
tor  during  Thanksgiving  week  at  the  courts  of 
che  California  Tennis  Club,  San  Francisco,  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Miss  Morgan,  who  last 
summer  won  the  Pacific  Coast  championship. 
Seven  ladies  competed,  and  in  the  final  Miss 
Lord  was  defeated  by  Miss  Morgan:  6 — 4,  6 — 2. 
The  trophy  is  a  sterling  silver  bowl,  to  be  won 
three  times  before  absolute  ownership  is  vested. 

When  the  system  requires  nutrition,  and  ani- 
mal food  is  either  not  ad\'isable  or  not  avail- 
able,a  cup  of  cocoa  will  be  found  a  most  delight- 
ful and  nourishing 'article.  W.  Baker  &  Co. 's 
Breakfast  Cocoa  is  very  highh'  recommended. 
Its  properties  are  valuable  at  all  times,  it  is  easily 
kept,  carried  and  prepared,  and  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  in  the  sportsman's  outfit. 

Nothing  on  earth  presents  as  desolate  an 
appearance  as  a  lake  harbor  in  winter  time. 
The  yachts  you  lazed  about  in  through  the  long 
summer  days,  the  steamers  upon  whose  decks 
you  idled  through  the  hours  of  the  fashionable 
lake  trip,  the  little  tugs,  the  lumbering  barges, 
are  all  helplessly  "  frozen  in,"  manned  only  by 
the  old  couples  who  occupy  the  cabin  aft,  and  of 
whom  you  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  when 
they  crawl  out  from  their  burrow  to  get  sup- 
plies. 

There  is  a  bitter  war  going  on  in  England 
over  the  proper  kind  of  surface  to  be  used  on 
cjxle  tracks.  On  one  side  is  arrayed  the  cement- 
surface  theorists,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Tel- 
ford and  cinder  advocates.  Experts  here  think 
the  Springfield  track  can  lay  claim  to  being  the 
very  best  specimen  of  a  fast  track  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  surface  which  cannot  be  excelled,  besides 
the  fact  that  it  is  half-mile  instead  of  quarter- 
mile  circuit,  as  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  Euro- 
pean tracks  are.  Of  course  the  fewer  turns,  the 
better  for  speed  and  safety,  and  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  the  phenomenal  time  made  by  horse 
and  cycler  on  the  kite-shape  track.  Cement 
will,  of  course,  have  the  advantage  over  Telford 


or  cinders  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impervious  to 
water.  Some  doubt  whether  it  is  as  fast  as  Tel- 
ford, as  to  that  surface  there  is  a  spring,  or  life, 
which  the  cement  does  not  have.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  as  the  Spring- 
field track  has  been  proved  by  actual  test  to  be 
faster  than  any  other  circular  cycle  track,  it  will 
take  something  more  than  theory  to  prove  that 
cement  is  faster  than  Telford. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  new  steam-yacht, 
designed  for  him  by  Mr.  St.  Clare  Byrne,  of 
Liverpool,  is  being  built  at  Birkenhead  by  the 
Messrs.  Laird,  who  constructed  the  famous  A  la- 
bania.  The  yacht  will  be  of  steel,  and  will 
register  more  then  2,000  tons.  She  will  be  300 
feet  long,  and  in  interior  fittings  and  general 
arrangement  will  closely  resemble  the  old  yacht 
whose  hull  is  fast  breaking  up  in  the  angry  sea 
near  Pollock  Rip  Shoal.  The  old  yacht  was 
built  at  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  yard  at 
Wilmington,  Del. ,  and  was  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  ship-building  art,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  famous  firm  that  turned  her  out.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if,  in  point  of  workmanship,  the  new  vessel 
will  be  superior  to  the  old. 

No  more  practical  step  could  be  taken  to  se- 
cure that  desideratum — good  roads — than  that 
of  securing  good  road-engineers,  and  where  can 
we  look  for  these  except  to  the  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  equipping  the  youth  of  the 
nation  for  the  serious  business  of  life  ? 

To  be  a  good  engineer  a  man  should  possess 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  ;  he  should  be 
a  good  civil  engineer  and  geologist ;  he  should 
also  have  the  advantages  of  experience  in  his 
work,  without  which  he  would  be  more  or  less 
incompetent. 

To  the  end  of  training  young  men  to  become 
skilled  road-engineers,  two  years  ago  an  in- 
structorship  was  founded  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  that  branch  of 
education  is  now  in  successful  operation  ;  and 
Outing  entirely  agrees  with  Prof.  Nathaniel 
Southgall  Shaler,  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Highway  Commission,  that  the  first  step 
is  to  persuade  our  greater  schools  to  undertake 
the  systematic  education  of  road-masters,  giv- 
ing to  the  task  the  same  care  which  they  devote 
to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  railway  or 
hydraulic  engineering.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  schools  of  this  class,  which  have  gener- 
ally shown  admirable  alacrity  in  responding  to 
public  demands,  will  quickly  meet  this.  The 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  already  arranged  for  the  services  of  an 
instructor  in  this  department,  who  will  devote 
all  his  teaching  to  matters  connected  with  road 
construction. 

The  monthly  tournament  of  the  Palomar 
Lawn  Tennis  Club  was  held  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  at  the  club  courts,  San  Diego,  Cal.  In 
the  final  Hazzard  beat  Luce  (6 — 3,  6 — 5),  thereby 
winning  the  medal  for  the  fourth  successive 
time,  which  makes  it  his  property.  In  the 
doubles  Hazzard  and  Packard  beat  Doolittle 
and  Luce  (6 — 4),  which,  as  agreed,  decided  the 
event. 
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"  The  Great  Streets  of  the  World  "  is  the 
production  of  seven  eminent  and  forcible  writ- 
ers, by  each  of  whom  one  of  the  seven  great 
thoroughfares  has  been  portrayed.  By  the 
co-operation  of  able  artists  this  literary  pano- 
rama is  embellished  with  taste  and  profuse- 
ness.  From  the  "  Broadway  "  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis  to  the  "  Nevsky  Prospekt "  of 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood  the  volume  claims  the 
highest  praise  for  its  literary  merit  and  for 
practical  worth.  [Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.] 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  that  group  of 
choice  stories,  the  "Unknown  Library,"  has 
appeared  a  charming  love  story  by  V.  Schal- 
lengbergger,  entitled  "  Green  Tea."  The  story 
is  well  constructed  and  has  the  elements  of 
light  comedy  and  picturesque  description.  [Cas- 
sell  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.] 

"Poems  of  Rod  and  Gun" — the  poems  of 
Ernest  McGaffey,  many  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Outing.  His  descriptions  of  forest 
and  stream  are  always  pleasing,  and  in  their 
perusal  the  sportsman  has  his  reminiscences 
of  gun  and  rod  refreshed  and  vivified.  [Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.] 

In  an  age  like  ours,  when  the  horse  has  in- 
gratiated itself  into  society  as  well  as  the 
home,  works  on  equine  subjects  are  received 
with  especial  favor.  "  Road,  Track  and 
Stable,"  by  H.  C.  Merwin,  has  the  strongest 
demand  for  popular  perusal  from  its  able  dis- 
cussion of  the  ethics  of  horse-keeping  and  the 
valuable  practical  chapters  on  their  treatment, 
both  in  stable  and  on  track.  [Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.] 

"  Playthings  and  Parodies,"  a  collection  of 
the  shorter  essays  and  parodies  of  Barry  Paine, 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  English  Ptinch,  touches 
off  men ,  manners  and  places  in  a  characteris- 
tically British  manner,  and  to  those  acquainted 
more  or  less  with  the  types  he  represents  will 
make  very  entertaming  reading.  [Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York.] 

The  wonders  of  youth-renewing  and  health- 
restoring  Florida  are  ever  refreshing  subjects 
to  the  Northern  mind.  "  On  the  Indian  River  " 
is  a  charming  group  of  pictures  by  the  pen  of 
C.  Vickerstaff  Hine,  disclosing  in  artistic  detail 
ever}'-  phase  of  beauty  in  Florida's  "  streak  of 
silver  sea."  [Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.,  Chicago.] 

"Afloat  and  Ashore  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean," by  Lee  Meriwether,  abounds  in  descrip- 
tion of  interest  to  the  veteran  traveler,  as  well 
as  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  man}^  classic 
points  visited  by  this  scholar  and  j'achtsman, 
who,  by  keen  observation,  a  clever  pen  and  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  yacht  Pi-incepe  Far- 


nese,  has  added  a  valuable  book  to  the  library 
of  travel  and  adventure.  [Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.] 

"The  West,  From  a  Car  Window,"  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  is  a  strong  and  lucid 
portrayal  of  many  features  of  that  ever-inter- 
esting topic — Western  life.  From  the  extreme 
southwest  the  author's  car  moves  northward 
to  the  heart  of  the  great  divide,  and  on  the 
way  ranch  life,  the  mining  camp,  the  Indian 
reservation  and  the  army  posts  are  brought 
vividly  into  view.  The  book  is  free  from  the 
fantastic  ideas  that  the  Eastern  man  usually 
gets  of  border  life,  and  conveys  the  real  impres- 
sions of  an  observant  traveler.  [Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.] 

Amid  many  thrilling  adventures  Harry  W. 
French  leads  the  youthful  mind  around  the 
world  by  a  new  path  and  for  a  new  purpo.se  in 
his  richly  illustrated  book  entitled  "  Through 
Arctics  and  Tropics."  From  the  fishing-banks 
of  Newfoundland  to  Greenland,  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun,  Russia,  Siberia,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Africa,  a  belt  of  most  stirring  incideots  is 
formed,  till  at  last  the  heroes  and  heroines  are 
brought  in  safety  to  America's  tropical  paradise 
—  Florida.     [D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.] 

"A  Splendid  Cousin,"  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
Dean,  is  written  in  a  light  and  pleasing  vein 
that  guarantees  to  the  reader  a  refreshing  and 
not  unprofitable  hour.  [Cassell  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York.] 

The  historical  novel  entitled  "  Zachary 
Phips,"  by  Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner,  is  especial- 
ly interesting  in  its  vivid  portrayal  of  Semi- 
nole war  scenes.  The  fictional  element,  which 
forms  the  major  part  of  the  book,  is,  however, 
overwrought  and  out  of  balance  Avith  the  his- 
toric events  of  that  period.  The  hero,  "  Zach," 
has  versatility  and  brilliancy  that  pale  the  ca- 
reer of  General  Jackson,  and  "  Monroe  doc- 
trines "  appear  insignificant  in  the  light  of  the 
schemes  of  this  youthful  wonder.  [Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

The  study  of  the  English  classic  is  encour- 
aged and  faciUtated  by  "  Shakespeare's  Plays" 
in  neat,  separate  volumes,  with  notes,  plan  of 
preparation  and  explanations  selected  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  most  scholarly  manner  by  Prof. 
Brainerd  Kellogg.     [Clark  &  Maynard,  N.  Y.] 

Books  received — "West  and  East:  an  Al- 
gerian Romance,"  by  Laura  Coates  Reed. 
[Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.,  Chicago.]  "Christo- 
pher Columbus  and  his  Monument,  Columbia," 
by  J.  M.  Dickey.  [Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago.]  "  King  Billy  of  Ballarat,  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  Morley  Roberts.  [Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago.] 
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OUTING  ivill  in  this  department  record  all  important 
events  ivithin  the  domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly 
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attention.  The  conditions  under  "which  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  sliould  always  be  stated. 


CROSS-COUNTRY    RUNNING. 

L.vsT  month  I  spoke  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  English  athletics  in  distance  running,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  decadence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cross  Countr}'  Association.  To  a  man  who 
has  ever  enjoj'ed  the  sport  this  is  a  very  sor- 
rv  state  of  affairs,  and  determining  to  join 
the  general  protest  against  the  association, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  refresh  my  memories 
of  the  sport.  So,  when  the  next  hares  and 
hounds'  run  was  given,  I  put  books  aside, 
and  lacing  on  a  pair  of  sneakers,  joined  the 
pack.  Few  sensations  are  more  delicious  than 
the  boundless  liberty  of  a  man  whose  raiment 
weighs  about  eight  ounces  and  who  has  be- 
fore him  an  afternoon  of  woods  and  fields  and 
sunlight.  The  fellows  were  in  the  best  of 
humor.  Talking  and  laughing  were  the  order 
of  the  hour,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  the  master  of  the  hounds  kept  the  pace 
within  the  bounds  of  judgment.  The  square 
flakes  of  paper  led  us  across  the  Cambridge 
common,  under  the  old  elm  where  Washington 
took  command  of  the  American  troops,  down 
the  sedately  rural  avenue  where  Longfellow's 
house  stands,  and  finally  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Charles.  Just  before  reaching 
Mount  Auburn  the  trail  suddenly  ended.  Evi- 
dently the  small  boy  of  the  tidewater — popu- 
larly known  as  the  "  mucker" — had  been  mali- 
ciously gathering  in  the  papers.  At  any  rate, 
every  question  brought  forth  from  the  little 
imp  a  different  answer  as  to  the  direction 
the  hares  had  taken.  So  the  pack  scattered 
far  and  ^vide  to  recover  the  trail  —  through 
alleys,  over  fences  and  into  orchards,  until 
finally  the  deep  "  Tally-ho  !  "  was  sounded. 
"  TalV-ho  !  "  answered  every  member  of    the 

gack,  and  by  twos  and  threes  the  forty-odd 
ounds  clambered  over  the  wood-yard  fence 
where  the  trail  had  been  discovered.  It  led  us 
presently  past  Elmwood,  Lowell's  ancestral 
home,  and  into  Fresh  Pond  Lane,  a  deserted 
byway,  along  which  are  tumble-down  colonial 
farmhouses  surrounded  by  gnarled  and  sterile 
fruit-trees  and  overgrown  hedges.  By  and 
by  we  were  running  along  the  shore  of  Fresh 
Pond  itself,  and  over  the  hills  at  its  western 
border. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a  haze  of  copper  and 
gold,  and  the  lights  across  the  lake  were  chang- 
ing ever}'  moment.  The  crisp  autumn  air 
tingled  like  champagne.  The  chase  was  beyond 
expectation — fun,  good-fellowship,  with  plenty 
of  sk}'  and  woods  and  fields.  Clambering  up 
hillsides,  however,  is  quite  another  matter  from 
speeding  along  a  cinder  track.  Where  the 
slopes  are  long  and  steep  I  have  known  it  to 
bring  sharp  pains  into  the  small  of  the  back  and 
to  make  a  clutching  in  the  calves,  piquantly 
suggestive  of  the  pinching  of  fairies  and  witches. 
This,  however,  only  means  that  cinder-track 
exercise  educates  certain  sets  of  muscles,  to  the 


probable  harm  of  the  rest.  At  any  rate,  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon  will  tell  you  that  a  horse  used 
to  boulevards  and  level  roads  in  general  is  less 
strong  and  healthy  than  a  horse  used  to  hill 
country. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  I  paused  to  look  back- 
ward along  the  straggling  pack  as  they  rustled 
up  the  hillside  among  the  fallen  leaves — bare, 
browned  arms  and  legs ;  bare,  disheveled 
heads  ;  white  shirts  and  running  drawers, 
with  here  and  there  the  crimson  stripes  and 
shoulder-band  of  a  man  who  had  won  his 
colors.  The  faces  glowed  with  exercise,  and 
the  eyes  were  brilliant  with  exhilaration.  I 
began  to  reflect,  however,  that  a  dozen  miles  of 
this  would  leave  us  all  far  from  buoyant.  On 
the  opposite  slope  it  was  necessary  to  dig  the 
heels  at  every  step  to  keep  from  overrunning 
one's  balance ;  and  another  unaccustomed  set  of 
muscles  was  brought  into  play.  The  effect  was 
to  rest  the  first,  however,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
brief  declivity  the  chase  went  on  with  renewed 
energy.  There  was  a  field  of  withered  muUen- 
stalks  below,  where  now  and  then  a  blackberry 
brier  caught  the  calf  of  an  unlucky  runner  and 
brought  to  the  surface  blood  that  trickled  down 
his  leg.  Over  the  next  fence  was  a  truck- 
patch,  and  then  a  field  of  celery,  so  soft  with 
its  pulverized  loam  that  the  foot  sank  far  below 
the  ankle.  Some  one  with  a  humorous  fancy 
tried  a  hurdle-race  over  the  celery- tops  ;  but  the 
body  of  the  pack  ran  between  the  rows  toward 
the  nearest  road.  The  farmer  stood  hard  by 
in  his  barnyard  gawking  at  the  men  who  were 
marring  his  labors.  Some  one  had  the  impu- 
dence to  ask  how  long  ago  the  hares  had 
passed,  and  he  answered  courteously,  some- 
what to  our  chagrin.  The  trail  now  led  into 
Arlington,  and  then  eastward  a  mile  or  two 
into  Medford — Old  Medford  —  now,  strange- 
ly enough,  a  prohibition  town  !  then  across  a 
stone  bridge  that  spans  the  Mystic,  over  which 
identical  spot  Paul  Revere  clattered  on  his  mid- 
night ride,  taking,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  what  we 
could  not  get  —  a  nip  of  Old  Medford  on  the 
way.  Medford,  we  reckoned,  was  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  out.  Our  free  and  easy  strides 
of  the  first  few  miles  had  long  ago  given 
way  to  the  cramped,  weary  jog-trot.  My  throat 
was  parched,  and  the  root  of  my  tongue  so 
pinched  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  needle  pierced  it. 
Yet  there  was  no  murmuring,  only  a  dogged 
silence.  As  the  sunset  faded  in  the  west,  the 
full  moon  shone  out  clear  and  strong,  dimly 
lighting  up  the  flakes  of  paper.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  meadow  the  trail  crossed  a  river,  passable 
only  over  slippery  stepping-stones,  and  wet 
feet  were  added  to  our  discomforts.  About  this 
time  the  downright  fun  of  paper-chasing  was  be- 
coming less  obvious.  Some  of  the  novices  had 
dropped  behind  from  exhaustion,  and  were  left 
to  struggle  home  alone,  or  beg  a  ride  on  the 
suburban  street -cars.  The  steady  jog  was 
kept  up  by  the  rest,  however,    and  we  pres- 
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ently  passed  the  forlorn  and  deserted  Porter 
House,  famous  in  the  christening  of  porter- 
house steaks,  but  empty  now  of  refreshment  as 
the  stills  of  Medford.  Suddenlj^  there  was  a 
faint  "Tally-ho!"  from  the  leaders,  and  the 
weary  hounds  gathered  around  a  scattering  of 
papers.  It  was  the  break.  The  gymnasium 
was  a  mile  off,  and  the  prizes  were  for  those 
who  could  get  there  first.  But  a  mile  race  on 
top  of  a  twelve-mile  run  !  It  is  well  that  many 
of  us  were  penniless  as  Simple  Simon,  for  the 
electric  cars  ran  past,  at  the  end  of  whose  route 
there  was  neither  prize  nor  creditable  defeat  ; 
so  perforce  we  took  to  the  brick  sidewalk  and 
struggled  on.  There  is  little  sympathy  between 
blistered  and  swollen  feet  and  a  city  pavement, 
but  there  is  something  annoying  about  the  man 
who  is  running  ahead  of  you,  and  especially 
about  the  man  who  is  picking  up  from  behind  ; 
so  you  plug  away  in  spite  of  aching  ankles. 
Almost  before  we  were  aware,  the  college  lights 
Avere  upon  us,  and  the  course  lay  across  the 
soft  turf  of  the  gymnasium,  yard.  At  last  the 
tired  hounds  staggered  up  the  steps  one  by 
one  and  into  the  brilliant  interior.  We  who 
were  outrun  had  at  best  the  consolation  that 
the  leaders  of  the  pack  had  caught  the  hares. 
The  chase  had  been  harder  than  I  had  thought 
possible,  and  for  half  an  hour  I  lay  stretched 
out  on  a  wrestling  mattress,  blinking  up  du- 
biously at  the  sun-burners  among  the  rafters. 
Candidl}^  had  the  game  been  worth  the  candle  ? 
However,  after  the  delicious  chill  of  a  cold 
shower,  and  the  more  delicious  warmth  of  a 
rubdown,  confidence  returned.  The  fault  had 
been  with  myself  alone,  for  not  trying  cross- 
countrj^  runs  oftener,  and  I  soon  felt  strong 
again  for  the  lashing  of  the  delinquent  Cross 
Country  Association.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  only  argument  for  this 
neglected  sport  lies  in  its  freshness,  its  whole- 
someness  and  the  discipline  it  gives  one's 
courage.  So,  putting  aside  "  firstlys "  and 
"  fifthlys,"  with  all  the  brood  of  pros  and  cons, 
I  make  this  simple  appeal  to  the  modern  ath- 
lete :  Put  on  your  shoes  and  try  a  good  stiff  run 
in  the  sunlight.  If  you  like  it,  get  out  your 
friends  and  try  another.  Then  by  and  by  you 
will  have  a  club,  and  finally  an  association 
founded  upon  an  actual  love  for  the  sport.  If 
the  present  organization  cannot  be  got  together 
to  take  action,  whose  fault  is  it  but  the  ath- 
lete's ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  football  asso- 
ciation that  was  too  indifferent  to  get  out  a 
quorum  Avith  three  times  trying  ? 

The  stock  argument  in  America  against  dis- 
tance running  is  that  it  imposes  too  severe  a 
strain  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  impairing  the  vital 
energies  and  causing  premature  decay.  The 
question  is  still  open ;  but  a  recent  bit  of 
evidence  from  England  seems  to  prove  that 
there  at  least  distance  runners  are  far  from 
feeble  in  their  old  age.  A  ten-mile  race  for 
men  above  fifty  years  of  age  was  held  on 
December  5th,  last,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Lon- 
don Athletic  Club,  Stamford  Bridge.  The 
oldest  competitor  was  seventy-three,  and  the 
handicapping  was  on  the  basis  of  age.  The 
race  was  won  by  James  Warburton,  scratch ; 
with  R.  BuUivant,  aged  fifty-four,  second.  The 
time  was  ih.  im.  39  1-5S.  Thus  the  rate  per 
mile  was  6m..  los.  Warburton  was  in  his 
prime  in  i879-'8o,  when  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old.     He  then  won  the  four-mile  amateur 


championship  in  20m.  41  4-5S.,  and  soon  after- 
ward made  the  present  professional  record  for 
20  miles,  viz. :  ih.  56m.  38s.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  such  dis- 
tance running  as  Americans  are  able  to  do  will 
result  in  ruining  the  athlete's  prime. 

DECEMBER    12. 

The  Twelfth  Regiment  Athletic  meeting  was 
the  only  prominent  affair  of  the  kind  in  the 
past  season,  and  in  this  only  a  few  of  the  events 
were  noteworthy.  The  mile  run,  however, 
was  brilliant:  Andrew  J.Walsh,  Xavier  A.  C.) 
passed  a  large  field  from  scratch,  finishing  in 
4m.  35  3-5S.  This  performance  would  have 
been  good  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  gives  promise  of  great  future 
excellence.  The  chief  events  resulted  as 
follows  : 

Sixty-yard  dash — Final  heat  won  by  Harry 
Rose,  Twelfth  Regiment,  13  ft. ;  F.  Wygant, 
Standard  A.  C,  9  ft.,  second;  B.  L.  Toplitz, 
Star  A.  C,  13  ft.,  third.     Time,  6  2-5S. 

Half-mile  run — Final  heat  won  by  James 
Newsome,  Twenty-second  Regiment  A.  A.,  30 
yds.;  Thomas  Nixon,  St.  George  A.  C,  35  yds., 
second;  J.  W.  Rumph,  St.  G.  A.  C,  20  yds., 
third.     Time,  2m.  10  4-5S. 

One-mile  run — Won  b}^  Andrew  J.Walsh,  X. 
A.  A.,  scratch  ;  G.  W.  Boechners,  Brooklyn, 
125  yds.,  second;  A.  J.  Dunlap,  X.  A.  A.,  60 
yds.,  third.     Time,  4m.  35  3-5S. 

One-mile  walk — Won  by  F.  Durr,  P.  A.  C. , 
60s.  ;  Louis  Leibgold,  C.  A.  C,  30s.,  second; 
Samuel  Leibgold,  P.  A.  C,  scratch,  third. 
Time,  7m.  43  2-5S. 

Two-mile  safety — Final  heat  won  by  J.  W. 
Judge,  R.  W.,  scratch  ;  H.  S.  Thomson,  M.  A. 
C,  scratch,  second;  F.  F.  Goodman,  Park  A. 
C,  100  yds.,  third.     Time,  6m.  16  4-5S. 

John  Corbin. 

The  following  officers  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  August  Belmont  ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Bartow  S.  Weeks  ;  secretary,  Augustus 
T.  Docharty;  treasurer,  William  T.  Zell ;  cap- 
tain, C.  H.  Sherrill,  Jr.  ;.  governors  to  serve 
two  years  :  J.  H.  Booth,  William  R.  Bassett, 
E.  C.  Roosevelt,  George  B.  Hulme,  C.  W. 
Fisher,  Thomas  L.  Watson,  Charles  T.  Wills, 
Daniel  D.  Youmans. 

The  South  is  coming  to  the  fore  in  athletics, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Intercolle- 
giate Association  will  do  much  to  promote  in- 
tercollegiate baseball  and  football.  The  asso- 
ciation includes  Johns  Hopkins  University,  St. 
John's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Wake  Forest  College,  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.;  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
University  of  Alabama.  The  two  circuits  into 
which  the  contests  will  be  divided  are  some- 
what unfortunately  named  "Northern"  and 
"Southern."  The  "Southern"  circuit  of  the 
Southern  Association  will  lead  to  some  con- 
fusion. 

The  rules  of  the  Southern  Association  in  foot- 
ball are  similar  to  those  governing  Northern 
colleges  except  in  one  point :  they  will  permit  a 
student  to  play  for  his  university  one  year  more 
than  the  Northern  rules.  The  final  game  in 
baseball  will  be  played  on  the  13th  of  May  at 
Richmond,  and  the  football  championship  game 
at  the  same  place  on  Thansgiving  day. 
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FOOTBALL, 

The  concentration  of  football  energy  at  the 
end  of  the  season  resnlted  in  so  great  a  number 
of  interesting  matches  that  our  space  failed  to 
accommodate  the  records  of  them.  To  insure 
the  complete  series,  for  future  reference,  we 
append  those  left  over. 

Boston  A.  A.,  i8 ;  Chicago  A.  A.,  12.  At 
CJu'cago. 

This  game  was,  without  doubt,  the  best  ever 
witnessed  in  the  West.  The  Chicago  team  was 
composed  chieflj^  of  famous  college  veterans, 
while  the  Boston  eleven  was  less  able  individ- 
ually, but  more  thoroughly  up  in  team-play. 
The' audience  was  the  largest  and  most  fashion- 
able ever  assembled  in  the  West  to  witness 
amateur  sport.  With  Stagg  coaching  the  eleven 
of  the  L'^niversity  of  Chicago  and  Heffelfinger 
in  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  the  West  is  ob- 
viouslv  on  the  high  road  to  a  scientific  culture 
of  the"  game.  Of  this  Chicago  is  fully  aware. 
A  cartoon  in  the  Trzhtene  represents  the  giant 
Heffelfinger  holding  a  football  aloft,  while  So- 
ciety, knee-high  ,  and  in  chrysanthemums,  wor- 
ships through  lorgnettes. 

Yale  freshmen,  6;  Harvard  freshmen,  6. 
At  Cambridge,  November  26th. 

This  game  was  remarkable  for  the  bringing 
out  of  another  of  the  Deland  tricks,  as  excel- 
lent in  its  wa}^  as  the  flying  wedge.  This  trick 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  flying 
wedge  that  Stagg's  "  fake  "  push  play  bears  to 
a  turtle-back  Avedge.  In  appearance  the  two 
are  identical,  but  in  the  fake  flying  wedge  the 
two  squads  pass  each  other  instead  of  converg- 
ing, so  that  five  men  rush  the  ball  down  the 
field  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  taken  by 
eleven  in  the  true  flying  wedge.  This  trick 
was  twice  worked,  the  first  time  bringing  the 
ball  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  Yale  goal,  the 
second  time  gaining  eighteen  yards.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Deland  is  neither  a 
football  plaj'er  nor  a  college  man.  The  first 
game  he  ever  saw  was  the  Princeton-Harvard 
game  of  1S89.  Last  winter,  however,  he 
worked  out  no  less  than  sixty  tricks,  using 
checker-men  for  players,  and  had  them  dia- 
gramed, with  their  counter-plays,  for  the  use 
of  the  Har\^ard  eleven. 

Annapolis,  12 ;  West  Point,  ^.  At  West 
Point. 

Last  year  the  score  was  24  to  o  in  favor  of  West 
Point ;  but  all  through  the  past  season  of  prac- 
tice the  authorities  at  West  Point  were  so  hos- 
tile to  the  game  that  the  military  cadets  were 
debarred  from  the  requisite  practice.  What 
they  lacked  in  experience  and  team-play,  how- 
ever, they  made  up  in  age  and  weight,  for  the 
age  of  entrance  at  AVest  Point  averages  two 
years  more  than  at  Annapolis.  The  game  was 
not  remarkable  for  its  merits  as  football,  but  was 
exciting  enough  to  prove  conclusively  that  an 


audience  of  warriors  bred  is  not  above  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  football  enthusiast.  This 
is  by  no  means  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  and  last  year's  games  are  the  only 
strategic  encounters  experienced  by  the  United 
States  forces  since  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
General  Scofield  may  prefer  chess  as  a  disci- 
pline for  warfare,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  com- 
mon opinion  among  his  subordinates  that  he 
could  do  nothing  better  for  the  courage  and 
generalship  of  our  future  warriors  than  to  put 
aside  military  peacefulness  for  now  and  then 
a  bit  of  this  civilian  warfare. 

Western  Intercollegiate  Championships. 
The  elevens  of  the  universities  of  Purdue, 
Alinnesota  and  Kansas  have  won  the  champion- 
ships of  the  three  intercollegiate  leagues  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Purdue  has  been  coached 
for  two  years  by  Ames,  full-back  of  Princeton's 
last  victorious  eleven,  and  has  profited  so  great- 
ly that  it  has  twice  won  the  championship 
of  the  Indiana  State  League,  and  this  year  de- 
feated as  well  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
all  probability  this  is  the  best  college  eleven  in 
the  West.  In  the  Northwestern  League  the 
University  of  Minnesota  defeated  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  Western  Inter- 
collegiate League,  Kansas  State  University  is 
champion.  The  game  played  by  these  elevens 
is  at  present  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of  an 
Exeter-Andover  contest,  but  is  improving  so 
rapidly  that  the  future  bids  fair  to  bring  forth 
teams  of  no  second  rate. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  Purdue  and  De  Pauw 
universities  of  Indiana  played  for  the  State  in- 
tercollegiate football  championship  at  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  State  fair  grounds.  About  8,000 
persons  witnessed  the  game,  which  was  the 
great  Indiana  college  football  event  of  the 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score 
was  Purdue  22,  De  Pauw  o.  In  the  second  half 
Polk,  a  Purdue  end-rusher,  was  ruled  off  for 
"slugging,"  after  which  De  Pauw  made  a 
touchdown  and  kicked  a  goal.  The  game 
ended — Purdue  32,  De  Pauw  6,  Purdue  thus 
retaining  the  State  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship and  winning  the  La  Fayette  Cup  for 
1892. 

On  November  i8th  the  Illinois  University 
eleven  defeated  De  Pauw  University  eleven, 
34  to  o,  at  Champaign,  111. 

The  Purdue  University  eleven,  of  La  Fay- 
ette, Ind.,  has  met  with  but  one  defeat  in  the 
past  three  years,  and  this  in  1890,  when  she 
was  defeated  by  Butler  by  the  score  of  10  to  12. 
The  following  table  shows  the  record  of  Purdue 
for  the  season  of  1892  : 
Purdue  University 


12 Illinois  University 6 

72 Wabash  College o 

34. ..  .Wisconsin  University.  .6 

24 Michigan  University. .  .0 

40 Butler  University 6 

68. . .  .Indiana  University o 

38  ...  Chicago  University o 

32 De  Pauw  University 6 

Total  points, 320 24 

Football  on  the  Pacific  Slope, which  continues 
on  later  in  the  season  than  that  of  the  East,  will 
be  dealt  with  exhaustively  by  John  Craig,  of 
San  Francisco,  in  our  columns  next  month,  and 
at  an  early  date  we  shall  give  ' '  Football  in  the 
South,"  where  it  is,  in  fact,  played  late  up  into 
the  spring. 
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YACHTING. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
had  accepted  the  challenge  of  Lord  Dunraven 
for  an  international  race,  sent  in  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  a  few  New  York 
yachtsmen  put  their  heads  together.  They  were 
determined  on  this  occasion  to  get  ahead  of 
Boston  in  the  way  of  building  a  cup  defender. 
It  was  felt  that  New  York  owed  it  to  itself  no 
longer  to  allow  Boston  to  bear  all  the  brunt  and 
expense  of  constructing  a  yacht  to  sail  against 
the  Valkyrie  ;  of  "  tuning"  her  up  for  the  fray 
into  such  an  efficient  condition  as  would  nip  the 
fond  hopes  of  Great  Britain  in  the  bud.  The 
deliberation  resulted  in  the  forming  of  a  syndi- 
cate, composed  of  only  a  few  public-spirited 
sportsmen,  who  agreed  to  subscribe  so  much 
each  toward  the  building'  and  equipment  of  a 
racing  clipper  that  should  sustain  the  honor  of 
America  m  the  coming  contest.  At  the  head  of 
this  syndicate  is  Mr.  Archibald  Rogers,  owner 
of  the  Wasp,  the  Bedottin,  and  a  number  of 
ice-yachts.  He  is  a  capital  all-round  sportsman, 
a  smart  yachtsman,  a  crack  shot,  and  a  fine 
fellow  generally.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising, 
when  the  phenomenal  performances  of  Gloria7ia 
and  Wasp  are  considered,  that  the  syndicate 
decided  to  give  the  order  for  the  new  boat  to 
the  Herreshoffs,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  famous  firm,  better  than  any 
other,  could  turn  out  a  craft  thoroughly  original 
and  daringly  American. 

Thus  work  is  progressing  favorably  on  the 
yacht,  which  is  said  to  embody  some  striking 
features  of  naval  architecture,  far  more  pro- 
nounced even  than  in  the  Wasp  or  Glormna, 
whose  forms  both  above  and  below  the  water- 
line  have  been  reproduced  with  more  or  less 
skill  and  success  by  a  number  of  imitative 
Knights  of  the  Drawing  Board. 

The  new  vessel  is  to  be  of  steel,  but  whether 
she  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  centerboard  or 
some  kind  of  fin  keel  has  not  been  made  public. 
In  fact,  like  the  racing  yacht  that  is  being  built 
by  the  same  firm  for  Mr.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll, 
there  is  much  secrecy  with  regard  to  her  dimen- 
sions and  shape.  All  that  is  definitely  known 
about  her  is  that  she  will  not  exceed  eighty-five 
feet  on  the  load-water  line.  In  my  opinion  the 
Herreshoffs,  judging  from  the  record  of  the  past 
international  races,  cannot  afford  to  dispense 
with  such  a  valuable  feature  as  the  centerboard 
proved  itself.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  the  Pttrztan-Genesta,  the  Mayflower- 
Galatea  and  the  Volunteer-  Thistle  contests 
realized  how  vast  and  important  was  the  part 
played  by  the  "sliding  fin  "  in  the  windward 
work,  both  over  the  inside  and  outside  courses. 
The  Thistle,  indeed,  when  running  before  the 


wind,  went  a  trifle  faster  than  the  Volunteer, 
while  with  sheets  flattened  in  she  was  far  in- 
ferior to  General  Paine's  superb  sloop. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  new  boat  will  have 
a  centerboard  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses achieved  by  the  Herreshoff  keel  46- 
footers,  Gloriana  and  Wasp. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  either,  that  the  new 
Valkyrie,  Lord  Dunvaren's  boat,  which  is  in 
course  of  construction  at  Henderson's  ship- 
yard on  the  Clyde,  may  also  be  fitted  with  a 
centerboard.  It  is  quite  curious  that  this  me- 
chanical device  for  decreasing  the  lee-way  of  a 
vessel,  which  used  to  be  contemned  by  British 
yachtsmen,  is  now  finding  favor  in  their  sight. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  centerboard 
craft  were  barred  out  of  all  races  sailed  under 
the  rules  of  the  British  Yacht  Racing  Associa- 
tion ;  that  is,  all  the  important  clubs  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  permitted  to  allow  vessels 
with  "sliding  fins"  to  compete  in  their  re- 
gattas. 

Thanks  to  Lieutenant  Henn,  of  the  Galatea, 
this  absurd  and  obnoxious  rule  was  rescinded, 
and  centerboards  and  keels  now  sail  against  each 
other  on  equitable  terms  in  British  waters.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  centerboard  is  enjoy- 
ing quite  a  "boom  "  across  the  Atlantic,  while 
here  it  seems  to  be  fading  for  a  time  into 
what  the  President-elect  might  call  ' '  innocu- 
ous desuetude." 

The  building  of  a  boat  at  Bristol  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Rogers  and  his  friends  will  permit 
Mr.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tious desire  of  exploiting  his  Herreshoff  cutter 
next  season  in  the  chief  races  on  the  other  side 
of  the  big  pond.  And  this,  too,  without  any 
undue  alarm  about  the  safety  of  the  America's 
Cup.  He  wants  to  bring  back  to  these  waters 
the  Cape  May  and  Brenton  Reef  trophies,  so 
long  contemned  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
He  likewise  wishes  to  compete  for  the  Gold  Chal- 
lenge Cup  offered  by  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club,  in  which  the  Valkyrie  and  the  new  Wat- 
son cutter  owned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  may 
compete. 

There  are  prospects  of  a  glorious  yachting 
season  in  both  countries.  It  is  surprising  how 
a  race  for  the  old  Atnerica's  Cup  has  stirred  up 
latent  enthusiasm.  The  most  recent  story  that 
comes  across  the  Atlantic  tells  of  the  formation 
of  a  syndicate  to  build  a  big  cutter  from  the  de- 
sign of  William  Fife,  Jr. ,  to  sail  against  the  new 
Watson  craft.  Fife  has  turned  out  some  re- 
markably speedy  boats, which,  like  'Ca.&Minerva, 
have  gained  him  great  and  deserved  renown. 
He  has,  however,  never  "created"  a  racing 
vessel  eighty-four  feet  on  the  load-water  line. 
Neither  have  the  Herreshoffs.  Watson  and 
Fife  both  have  a  small  army  of  admirers,  and  a 
large  amount  of  British  gold  is  likely  to  change 
hands  over  the  question  of  which  is  the  abler 
naval  architect. 

The  steam  yacht  that  Mr,  E,  D.  Morgan 
went  to  England  to  purchase  is  called  May. 
She  is  at  present  under  charter  to  Mr.  Robert 
Goelet,  of  this  city,  and  will  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  Morgan  on  April  ist,  at  Marseilles.  The 
May  was  designed  by  George  L.  Watson  for 
Mr.  Ninian  B.  Stewart,  of  Glasgow.  She  will 
make  an  excellent  flagship  for  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  being  quite  a  handsome  craft.  203 
feet  on  the  load-water  line,  27  feet  beam  and  14 
feet  draught.      On  a  pinch  she  can  go  15  knots 
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an  hour.  She  is  rigged  as  a  fore-and-aft 
schooner,  and  her  appointments  are  luxurious. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Slater  has  sold  his  auxiliarj' 
steam  yacht  Saga?iiore  to  Mr.  Edgar  Scott, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  intends  to  go  on  a  two 
5'ears'  cruise  round  the  world  in  her  on  her  re- 
turn from  the  West  Indies,  where  she  is  at  this 
writing,  imder  charter  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Gielow,  of  this  city,  has  de- 
signed a  steam  yacht  for  ]\Ir.  Hartley  C.  Bax- 
ter. She  is  building  at  Bath,  Me.,  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Harrington.  She  is  of  wood,  77 
feet  S  inches  over  all,  70  feet  on  load-water 
line.  10  feet  3  inches  beam,  with  4  feet  4  inches 
draught.  She  will  have  triple-expansion  en- 
gines, with  a  tubular  boiler,  and  will  have  a 
speed  of  20  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Gielow  has  also  designed  a  steel  steam 
yacht  for  Mr.  Harrison  B.  Moore,  of  this  city, 
to  be  built  by  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Company, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.  She  will  be  rigged  as  a 
schooner,  with  a  graceful  sheer,  clipper  stem 
and  long  overhang  aft.  Her  dimensions  are 
113  feet  2  inches  over  all,  95  feet  on  load-water 
line,  16  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  5  inches  depth  of 
hold.  She  will  have  inverted  triple-expansion 
engines  and  will  steam  about  18  miles  an  hour. 
She  will  be  luxuriously  appointed,  and  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity.         A.  J.  Kenealy. 

In  speculating  upon  the  chances  under  the 
Dunraven  challenge,  the  London  Field  says  : 
"  The  Americans  are  certain  to  build  three  or 
four  boats  to  find  the  possible  defender  of  the 
America's  Cup,  and  if  we  do  not  do  the  same  we 
shall  be  at  a  2  to  i  disadvantage  to  start  with. 
It  is  no  use  measuring  the  challenger  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  yacht,  or  by  the  Meteor  or 
Iverna.  We  have  had  plenty  of  experience 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  found  that  when  we 
have  improved,  say,  ten  minutes  on  a  previous 
model,  the  Americans  have  improved  some- 
thing like  half  an  hour.  We  had  it  over  again 
last  season  in  the  2-5  and  0*5  classes,  and  we 
shall  have  it  over  again  in  the  loo-rating  class 
next  year,  and  what  we  want  to  enable  us  to 
get  abreast  of  this  disadvantage  is  a  large 
number  of  competitive  designers,  who  have 
worked  out  the  speed  problem  from  different 
starting  points.  The  Americans  know  this, 
and  as  their  amor  patrice  appears  to  be  stronger 
than  ours,  they  acted  upon  it;  if  we  do  not 
adopt  the  same  effective  method  of  discovering 
speed  and  weatherly  qualities,  it  is  certain  we 
shall  not  win  the  America's  Cup,  and  equally 
certain  that  we  shall  lose  the  R.  V.  Y.  C.  gold 
cup  and  the  Cape  May  and  Brenton  Reef  cups. 
Finall}',  what  we  want  is  an  independent  trial 
yacht  to  test  the  new  Valkyrie  by  before  she 
leaves  for  America.  If  the  Valkyrie  proves  the 
victress  we  shall  follow  her  exploits  in  Ameri- 
can waters  with  confidence  ;  if  she  is  beaten 
here  we  shall  know  that  it  is  only  the  yacht  and 
not  British  designing  that  is  staked  in  the  chal- 
lenge. Surely  some  gentleman  will  try  conclu- 
sions with  Valkyrie  before  she  leaves." 

Messrs.  Charles  L.  Seaeury  &  Co.,  of 
N3"ack,  N.  Y.,  are  building  a  handsome  steam 
yacht  for  Mr.  John  H.  Hanan,  of  this  city.  She 
is  154  feet  over  all,  130  feet  on  the  load-water 
line,  20  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  draught.  She 
will  be  schooner-rigged,  and  her  owner  will 
take  a  trip  in  her  to  the  AVorld's  Fair.  Mr.  A. 
Cary  Smith  is  superintending  her  construction. 


ROWING. 

In  addition  to  the  noteworthy  occurrences  in 
the  rowing  world  of  the  year  1892  mentioned 
in  last  month's  Record,  two  events  which  took 
place  outside  the  United  States  deserve  es- 
pecial notice.  The  first  is  the  race  rowed  on 
the  river  Seine,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  over  a 
course  of  two  miles,  near  Andressy,  and  about 
twenty  miles  from  Paris,  France,  between 
eight-oared  crews  representing  the  Union  des 
Societes  Frangaise  des  Sports  Athletiques  (a 
formidable  title !)  and  the  London  Rowing 
Club.  The  Frenchmen  rowed  in  a  boat  built 
by  Tellier,  of  Paris  ;  the  Englishmen  used  a 
Swaddle.  The  Frenchmen  started  off  with  a 
lead,  at  39  strokes  to  the  London  crew's  40^, 
during  the  first  minute,  soon  afterward  set- 
tling down  to  34  and  36  respectively.  The 
London  crew  spurted  gamely  at  38  near  the 
end,  but  failed  to  catch  their  opponents,  who, 
having  led  the  whole  way,  won  by  one  and 
one-half  lengths  in  10  minutes  25  seconds. 

This  is  a  brief  and  technical  description  of 
what  may  be  almost  called  an  international  epi- 
sode. It  is  true  that  the  London  crew  was  not 
a  representative  of  all  England,  but  it  was  de- 
cidedly a  good  one,  six  of  its  members  having 
sat  in  a  winning  Grand  Challenge  (Henley) 
eight  last  year.  The  defeat  of  an  English  crew 
by  French  oarsmen — the  first  time  such  a  thing, 
in  the  amateur  world  at  least,  had  occurred — 
called  forth  the  most  dismal  utterances  from  all 
quarters  of  England.  Rowing  was  degenerat- 
ing, so  it  was  said.  The  young  men  of  to-day 
were  simply  caricatures  of  their  sturdy  ances- 
tors ;  the  country  was  going  to  the  deuce  ;  its 
honor  was  imperiled,  and  so  on,  ad  libitum, 
in  true  English  style.  Certain  people  tried  to 
rake  up  excuses  on  the  ground  that  the  crew 
had  to  cross  the  choppy  Channel,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acclimated,  and  so  on.  But  Mr.  R.  C. 
Lehman,  in  the  New  Review  for  November, 
puts  all  this  twaddle  to  flight,  and  explains  the 
occurrence  by  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  French- 
men were  not  taken  seriously  before  the  race, 
were  really  good  oarsmen,  and  that  such  a 
thing  as  the  defeat  of  an  English  crew  by 
foreigners  had  been  considered  so  absolutely 
impossible,  that  perhaps  sufficient  care  had 
not  been  taken  in  'selecting  its  members.  He 
also  assures  us  that  rowing  has  by  no  means 
degenerated  in  England,  and  feels  confident 
that  the  Leander  Club  and  Oxford  eights  of 
1892  were  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any 
crew  that  ever  raced  on  English  waters,  and 
that  either  of  them  would  have  had  no  difficul- 
ty whatever  in  defeating  the  Union  des  Socie- 
tes, etc.,  crew.  The  episode  is  interesting,  as 
showing  that  the  love  of  athletics  is  spreading 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  fact  that  the 
French  crew  beat  the  London  Rowing  Club 
merely  means  that  England's  heretofore  un- 
challenged supremacy  in  amateur  rowing  is  to 
be  contested  henceforth  ;  it  means  that  other 
nations  are  coming  up  to  her  high  standard, 
not  necessarily  that  her  own  has  fallen.  The 
fact  that  a  Hollander  won  the  Diamond  Sculls 
at  Henley  should  have  served  as  a  warning  to 
Englishmen  that  foreigners  were  no  longer  to 
be  despised  in  rowing.  The  lover  of  amateur 
sport  has  no  reason  to  feel  despondent  over 
London's  defeat,  for  it  should  cause  the  latter 
to  strive  to  regain  her  lost   laurels  and  to  raise 
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her  own  standard,  leading  to  further  interna- 
tional contests. 

Another  event  which  took  place  in  1892  was 
the  establishing  of  a  new  record  for  the  Oxford- 
Cambridge  race.  For  nineteen  years  the  record 
of  19  minutes  3-5  second,  made  by  the  Cam- 
bridge crew  in  1873  (the  year  in  which  sliding 
seats  were  first  used  by  the  two  crews),  had  never 
been  approached  in  a  race,  although  frequently 
surpassed  during  training.  The  new  record  of 
19  minutes  18  seconds  has  not  often  been  beaten, 
even  in  training,  and  is  certainly  remarkable. 
It  is  true  that  the  actual  distance  of  the  course 
rowed  each  year  never  is  really  known  because 
the  start  takes  place  from  skiffs  which  may, 
before  the  start  actually  does  take  place,  have 
dragged  their  anchors.  But  four  miles  and  a 
quarter  is  the  distance  of  the  proper  and  full 
course,  and  it  is  never  shortened  by  enough  to 
make  more  than  a  very  few  seconds'  difference. 
While  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  crew  is  generally  faster  than  one 
from  Yale  or  Harvard,  I  do  not  base  my  opinion 
on  the  times  made  over  the  two  courses.  Other 
considerations,  such  as  form,  style  of  rowing,  and 
so  on,  influence  me.  Yet  the  remarkable  time 
of  the  winning  Oxford  crew  last  year  cannot 
hut  effect  one's  prejudice  (let's  call  it),  even  tak- 
ing the  quickness  of  tides  and  all  the  other  ele- 
ments into  consideration. 

The  experiment  of  using  aluminum  boats  is  to 
be  tried  in  the  spring,  so  it  is  said,  by  Cornell, 
Yale  and  Harvard.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
have  the  details  of  the  experiments  fully  given. 
The  compound  should  be  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish  and  make  a  remarkably  smooth  surface. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  say  much  about  the 
make-up  of  the  various  crews  for  next  summer. 
A  great  number  of  veterans  are  on  hand  at  Yale, 
in  addition  to  the  '95  freshmen,  who  were,  as  will 
be  remembered,  a  remarkably  fine  lot,  and  were 
carefully  coached  by  Mr.  Cook,  who,  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  another,  set  a  precedent 
which  might  well  be  followed  at  other  universi- 
ties. Only  three  or  four  veterans  are  in  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  so  far.  Good  coaching, 
however,  if  begun  in  time,  can  convert  into  a 
finished  product  the  excellent  raw  material  that 
is  always  on  hand  there  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year.  A  good  deal  has  been  recently 
said  about  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
athletes  at  the  two  leading  universities.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  excellent  on  the  whole.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  blemishes  do  exist,  but  they  are 
growing  constantly  fewer  and  less  serious.  The 
mystery  thrown  about  the  preparation  for  any 
contest  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  It  tends  to 
make  the  affair  too  much  of  a  business.  But  a 
spirit  of  the  most  sterling  sportsmanship  is 
growing  up  among  the  undergraduates.  It 
only  needs  encouragement  to  raise  the  whole 
moral  and  physical  standard  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  young  manhood  that  are  to  be  seen  to-day,  is 
constantly  increasing.  Whence  do  they  come  ? 
The  answer  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  from  this 
or  that  sport-loving  university.  And  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  this  growth  is 
that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  young  men 
keep  fully  apace  with  their  physical  improve- 
ment. Nothing  brings  out  a  man's  good  moral 
points,  nor  eradicates  his  weak  ones,  like  a 
thorough  "going  in  for"  some  form  of  ath- 
letics— I  prefer  the  generic  term  "  sport."   And 


what  form  of  sport  is  there  that  calls  for  en- 
durance, pluck,  self-denial,  obedience  to  one's- 
officers,  and  all  the  qualities  that  help  a  man 
in  afterlife,  to  the  same  extent  as  rowing?  Think 
of  the  months  of  training,  the  trials  and  dis- 
comforts they  entail,  all  cheerfully  endured  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  minutes'  race  in  the  far-away 
June  or  July  !  Andrew  Lang  calls  rowing  men 
"the  salt  of  the  university,"  and  can  one 
wonder  that  he  does  so?  They  let  the  superflu- 
ous spirits  of  youth  find  an  outlet  through  the- 
play  of  their  muscles,  and  a  steadier,  better  bal- 
anced lot  of  men  than  the  members  of  most 
college  crews  it  is  hard  to  find.  How  much 
better  such  a  life  is  than  that  of  the  old  days 
when  boyish  tricks  on  the  faculty  and  hazing^ 
constituted  the  simimimi  bojtuin  of  the  colle- 
gian's existence  ! 

Columbia  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  put  a 
'varsity  crew  on  the  water.  There  is  good  ma- 
terial in  the  college  ;  the  difficulty  seems  to  be 
to  get  it  together.  I  sincerly  wish  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  all  possible  success.  Cornell, 
in  all  likelihood,  will  have  a  veteran  crew  ta 
represent  her.  As  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Woodruff's- 
coaching,  the  "  triangular  "race  of  1893  should 
be  interesting.  No  one  is  keener  for  a  genuine- 
ly good  race  than  the  Cornell  crew,  1  am  sure. 
We  shall  all  be  pleased  to  see  it  put  to  its  top- 
most speed  in  order  that  just  what  it  can  do  may- 
be known. 

Nothing  has  apparently  been  done  yet  about 
the  international  race.  This  Columbian  year  is 
the  very  one  for  such  an  event.  It  will  be  a 
memorable  year  in  every  respect,  and  surely  of- 
fers the  best  possible  opportunity  for  interna- 
tional contests.  The  yacht  race  need  not  en- 
gross the  attention  of  all  to  the  exclusion  of  in- 
terest in  a  boat  race  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
help  such  interest.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are, 
of  course,  taken  up  with  training  for  their  own 
race  now ;  but  how  about  that  understanding 
between  Harvard  and  Yale  as  to  the  challenge 
to  be  sent  across  the  water  by  the  winner  in 
June  ?  It  should  be  had  now  in  order  that  Oxford 
andCambridge  maymake  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. It  will  be  hard  for  the  winner  to  keep 
its  crew  together,  unless  it  is  notified  that  a 
challenge  may  be  expected  from  America  be- 
fore its  members  make  their  summer  plans. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  proper  that  the  first  inter- 
national race  should  take  place  between  crews 
from  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  two  former  are  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  this  country  and,  until  a  national 
race  is  arranged,  the  winner  of  which  is  to  be- 
called  champion  of  American  colleges,  there  is. 
every  reason  why  one  of  them  should  be  the: 
first  challenger.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
champion  as  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,, 
nor  between  the  American  universities,  either. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  John  L.  Sullivan  and 
James  J.  Corbett.  The  races  that  take  placfr 
each  year  are  simply  regular  annual  inter-'var- 
sity  contests,  and  it  is  absurd  to  characterize 
the  winners  as  champions  of  English  or  Amer- 
ican universities.  I  am  surprised  that  Mr. 
Casper  W.  Whitney  should  think  otherwise. 
Any  American  college  has  a  perfect  right  to 
challenge  either  English  university  if  it  chooses 
to.  But  the  first  race  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
should  be  rowed  by  one  of  the  two  leading 
American  universities.  Chase  Mellen. 
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^  iiS^'"  A  PHASE  in  cycling  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  \he  sport  in  1S93 
is  the  international  racing 
which  will  take  place_  in 
Chicago  some  time  during 
the  present  summer.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  we  shall  have  the  cream  of  the  European 
livers,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any 
of  them  will  be  able  to  wrest  from  America  the 
laurels  of  victory  so  gloriously  captured  last 
season  by  our  own  Zimmerman.  The  man  we 
most  desire  to  see  on  this  side  is  Osmond,  and 
we  shall  hope  to  witness  a  race  between  our 
champion  and  England's  erstwhile  champion. 
The  visiting  wheelmen  to  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  special 
association,  which  will  have  a  club-house  two 
blocks  from  the  main  entrance  on  Fifty-seventh 
street.  For  the  sum  of  $5.25  wheelmen  can  have 
the  full  privilege  of  the  club-house,  which  con- 
sists of  the  use  of  reading-room,  corresponding 
room,  shower-baths  and  storage  of  wheels.  For 
those  who  take  their  wheel  to  Chicago  this 
will  be  a  great  boon,  as  they  can  ride  from  their 
lodging-house  to  the  club-house,  store  wheels, 
and  then  three  to  five  minutes'  walk  will  bring 
them  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  grounds. 
Such  men  as  Chief  Consul  and  Vice-President 
Sheridan,  Junius  E.  Beal,  Samuel  A.  Boyle,  C. 
S.  Howard,  H.  L.  Perkins,  and  others  equally 
well  known,  have  allowed  their  names  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  scheme,  and  this  is 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  affair  will  be  well 
handled. 

I  do  not  remember  a  winter  season  which  has, 
up  to  the  present  time  (January  4th),  been  so 
favorable  to  riding  as  this  one.  Even  Maine, 
which  usually'  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  coating  of  snow,  has  afforded 
the  cyclers  of  that  State  most  excellent  wheel- 
ing. The  rider  who  "  vaselined  "  his  bicycle 
in  November  made  a  grand  mistake  ;  for  when 
conditions  are  favorable  for  winter  riding  there 
is  nothing  more  enjoyable  than  a  spin  over  the 
smooth,  frozen  roads  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
crisp  and  exhilara1,^ng.  Some  of  the  most  en- 
joyable riding  is  to  be  had  during  the  winter 
months.  The  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
have  been  unusually  good,  and  reports  from 
other  sections  east  of  Central  New  York  show 
a  similar  condition  of  things.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
almost  too  good  to  last. 

(Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  been 
buried  in  snow.) 

A  careftil  scrutiny  of  the  bicycle  market  shows 
such  comparative  slight  changes  over  last  year 
that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  we  are  pretty  close 
to  its  limit  of  skill  in  construction  and  invention. 
I  know  that  it  is  not  safe  to  make  any  such  pre- 
diction as  this  in  the  face  of  past  experience  ; 
but  none  will  gainsay  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
proportions,  form  of  frame,  weight,  etc.,  are 
concerned,  the  bicycle  of  '93  differs  very  slightly 
from  that  of  '92. 


One  almost  doubts  his  authority  when  he 
reads  that  P.  J.  Berlo,  of  Boston,  has  succeeded 
in  building  a  machine  which  weighs  a  trifle  over 
twelve  pounds.  This  seems  incredible,  espe- 
cially when  we  are  told  that  this  machine  was 
ridden  at  racing  speed  over  the  road  between 
Boston  and  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  and  return, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  and  didn't  start  a 
spoke.  Of  course  this  wheel  is  not  intended 
for  road  use,  but  even  on  the  smoothest  path  it 
would  seem  too  light  to  stand  the  strain.  The 
maker,  however,  seems  to  think  otherwise,  and 
he  will  undoubtedly  use  it  on  the  path  next 
season.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  bicycle  is 
the  lightest  ever  built  and  used. 

Speaking  of  light  wheels,  I  have  materially 
changed  my  views  during  the  past  year  in  re- 
gard to  the  imaginary  advantage  of  extra  light 
wheels  for  all-round  use.  I  am  by  no  means  a 
heavy-weight  myself,  but  for  comfort  I  would 
not  drop  one  pound  below  thirty-five  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  mount  for  road  use.  Of  course,  if  a 
man  is  going  in  for  track-riding  and  scorching 
on  the  road,  he  will  want  a  mount  which  will 
weigh  on  the  short  side  of  thirty  ;  but  for  ordi- 
nary road-riding  I  am  convinced  that  the  demand 
for  extra  light  machines  has  forced  the  trade 
against  its  better  judgment  to  provide  machines 
much  too  light  for  practical  use.  One  extreme 
is  to  foist  on  the  market  a  safety  weighing  fifty- 
five  pounds,  say,  while  the  other  is  to  supply  the 
demand  for  overlight  wheels  for  road  use  of, 
say,  25  to  28  pounds.  There  is  a  happy  medium, 
and  it  is  found  between  33  and  45  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  rider  and  the  roads  to 
be  ridden  over.  The  trade's  attitude  in  at- 
tempting to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  demand 
for  abnormally  light  wheels  is  a  correct  and 
sensible  one,  and  I  know  that  it  is  only  because 
they  have  been  forced  to  furnish  such  wheels 
that  they  have  done  so,  and  not  because  they 
believed  it  wise.  If  wheelmen  were  reasonably 
careful  as  a  class,  the  trade  would  not  have  so 
strenuously  opposed  the  demand  for  extra  light 
wheels  ;  but  I  know,  and  the  bulk  of  my  readers 
know,  that  the  average  cycler  is  anything  but 
careful  of  his  wheel.  There  are  some  riders 
who  can  get  over  the  ground  very  fast,  and  yet 
they  seem  to  favor  their  wheel  in  the  same  way 
that  the  skillful  jockey  favors  his  mount,  while 
there  are  others  who  are  in  a  large  majority  and 
who  would  be  more  in  place  riding  in  an  ice- 
wagon  than  on  a  delicately  made  bicycle.  The 
dread  of  the  trade  in  putting  out  light  wheels  is 
founded  on  common  sense,  and  for  one  I  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  the  dilemma,  for  they  are 
between  the  "  de'il  and  the  deep  sea." 

It  is  on  the  question  of  tires  that  the  limit  of 
invention  may  not  yet  have  been  reached.  It  is, 
however,  gratifying,  to  my  judgment,  to  note 
that  the  tendency  of  the  trade  has  been  to  pro- 
duce a  tire  which  can  be  repaired  quickly.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  limit  of  strength  to  resist  punc- 
ture and  bursting,  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor 
has  been  directed  toward  devising  means  fo-r 
quick  repair.  Some  do  it  one  way  and  some  an- 
other. In  a  majority  of  cases  the  tire-makers 
have  tried  to  produce  a  tire  which  does  not 
depend  on  cement  to  hold  it  in  place.  There 
are  a  few  prominent  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  even  in  these  cases  either  a  quick  method 
by  plugging  is  used  or  a  means  for  getting  at 
the  inner  tube  is  provided.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  different  methods.     As  I 
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said  this  spring,  pneumatic  tires  will  burst  and 
■if ///puncture,  and  the  race  for  supremacy  would 
be  in  devising  the  best,  quickest  and  cheapest 
method  of  repair.  Facts  have  borne  out  my 
oft-repeated  prophecy  in  the  early  days  of  the 
air  tire — that  the  pneumatic  had  come  to  stay, 
and  the  vast  improvement  made  during  the 
past  three  years  is  most  encouraging  to  those 
who  dreaded  the  wonderful  innovation. 

'Tis  not  many  years  since  the  trade  were  slow 
to  show  their  patterns  for  the  season  immedi- 
ately following.  Sometimes  it  would  be  as  late 
as  !^Iarch  before  some  of  the  makers  would 
show  samples,  but  now  the  maker  or  importer 
who  is  not  in  the  field  with  his  samples  by 
January  is  apt  to  get  badly  left.  In  fact,  al- 
ready I  have  been  shown  (on  the  q  t.)  samples 
which  are  being  taken  out  by  several  traveling 
agents,  and  this  is  at  least  one  month  ahead  of 
the  usual  time.  From  this  I  judge  that  the 
trade  will  be  supplied  early  this  year,  and  the 
riders  wnll  not  have  to  wait  for  their  chosen 
mount,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  during 
past  seasons. 

While  speaking  of  ' '  the  trade  "  I  notice  that 
two  of  the  leading  English  manufacturers,  the 
Coventry  and  the  Rudge,  have  decided  to  start 
factories  in  this  country. 

The  A.  A.  U.  has  never  quite  settled  down 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  prize  system  is  run 
in  the  L.  A.  W.  The  A.  A.  U.  has  always  pro- 
tested against  the  big  value  of  prizes  given  in 
cycle  events.  Pianos,  horses,  corner  lots  take 
on  too  much  money  value  to  foster  the  true 
spirit  of  amateurism  :  so  think  the  managers  of 
the  A.  A.  U.,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  some- 
what of  the  same  opinion.  What  in  the  world 
Zimmerman,  for  instance,  can  do  with  all  his 
pianos  is  more  than  1  can  tell ;  for  the  poor  man, 
on  pain  of  instant  expulsion  from  the  league, 
dare  not  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock  of  ' '  up- 
rights." Of  course,  he  can  give  them  away  or 
loan  them  ;  but  so  far  as  any  practical  good  for 
one  person  is  concerned,  one  piano  is  as  good 
as  a  dozen,  and  he  might  as  well  own  a  laurel 
wreath  as  a  piano. 

Mr.  T©m  Busst,  the  Australian  amateur 
champion,  has  been  in  this  country  for  a  few 
months,  connected  with  a  theatrical  troupe,  I 
believe,  and  he,  coming  from  the  land  where 
cash  prizes  are  given  to  amateur  cyclers,  is 
very  outspoken  in  his  favor  of  the  Australian 
system,  and  decidedly  sarcastic  in  his  remarks 
regarding  ours. 

Some  means  will  have  to  be  devised  to  rec- 
oncile the  present  differences  of  opinion  and 
custom  as  represented  by  the  two  chief  athletic 
associations  of  America. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  am  advised  of  the 
formation  of  a  prof  essional  league,  to  be  run  and 
controlled  by  the  baseball  magnates.  The  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  Philadelphia  January 
1 2th,  and  a  full  delegation  of  the  baseball 
interest  was  present.  Briefl3^  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  association  to  contest  professional 
cycle  racing  and  professional  cycle  men.  Races 
are  to  be  held  in  all  the  cities  where  the  Base- 
ball League  plays  and  has  grounds,  substan- 
tial purses  will  be  put  up,  and  only  those  riders 
who  are  licensed  by  the  association  will  be  eli- 
gible to  compete  for  same.  The  association 
will  refuse  licenses  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
crooked,  and  in  cases  where  licensees  are  proven 
to  be  crooked  the  license  to  race  for  purses  put 


up  by  the  association  is  revoked  forever.  In 
cases  of  suspicion  a  man  will  be  suspended  un- 
til such  time  as  he  may  be  able  to  prove  the 
suspicion  to  be  without  foundation.  After  a 
reasonable  time  given  to  the  suspect  to  prove 
his  innocence  has  passed  and  he  fails  to  vindi- 
cate himself,  then  he  will  be  "  fired"  for  good. 
The  licensees  will  not  be  allowed  to  race  at  any 
other  meetings  unless  permission  is  given  by 
the  licensors.  At  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
over  $80,000  was  actually  pledged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  tracks  and  paying  prizes,  and 
it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  $40,000  more 
will  be  forthcoming  before  the  season  opens. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  projectors  of 
the  scheme  have  abiding  faith  in  its  success, 
or  they  would  not  put  up  good  ' '  coin  of  the 
realm  "  in  such  generous  quantities. 

I  have  talked  with  some  league  men  whose 
wisdom  on  matters  cycular  is  unquestioned, 
and  yet  who  are  warm  advocates  of  the  strict 
amateur  definition.  They  tell  me,  and  I  believe 
it,  that  the  formation  of  an  association  of  the 
kind  run  by  men  whose  shrewdness,  honesty 
and  business  ability  cannot  be  doubted,  will  do 
more  to  clear  the  amateur  atmosphere  than 
anything  which  could  be  devised.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  large  element  among  the  league  rac- 
ing men  which  will  hail  with  delight  the  chance 
to  go  into  cycle  racing  for  what  money  there  is 
in  it  honestly  ;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  hail 
with  equal  delight  the  chance  the  league]  has 
of  clearing  its  skirts  from  a  reproach  which, 
alas  !  for  many  years  past  has  clung  to  it. 
These  quasi-professionals  will  now  have  a 
refuge,  and  a  comfortably  paying  refuge  at 
that.  They  will  no  longer  have  to  either  stultify 
themselves  by  adopting  subterfuges  to  dispose 
of  their  prizes  which  their  conscience  does  not 
approve,  or  keep  a  lot  of  stuff  in  duplicate  or 
triplicate  which  in  itself  is  of  no  earthly  use  ; 
they  can  race  for  the  cold,  cold  "  plunkers,"  and 
will  regain  respect  for  themselves,  which  for  a 
time  has  been  practically  denied  them.  Of 
course  the  great  question  will  present  itself  as 
to  who  of  the  present  amateurs  will  join  the 
new  organization  ?  While  I  have  no  authority 
to  state  who  will  climb  over  the  fence,  I  predict 
that  only  one  or  two  of  the  well-known  ama- 
teurs will  stick  to  the  league.  The  temptation 
will  be  too  much  for  the  majority.  The  races 
to  be  given  at  each  meet  will  consist  of  a  novice 
race,  an  open  handicap  race,  and  a  class  and 
probably  some  other  kind  of  a  race.  The  mini- 
mum aggregate  of  cash  to  be  put  up  at  any  one 
meet  to  be  $1,500.  Once  a  year  there  will  be  a 
grand  international  event,  on  which  occasion  it 
is  purposed  to  put  up  something  like  $10,000  in 
cash  prizes.  At  the  present  writing  I  have  not 
seen  the  current  issues  of  the  cycling  press, 
which  will  comment  on  the  proposed  scheme. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  these  comments, 
and  as  to  how  the  official  organ  will  look  at  it. 

Now  that  the  men  who  desire  to  ride  for  the 
profit  there  is  in  it  can  find  an  honorable  haven, 
the  league  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  ath- 
letes and  cut  down  the  value  of  prizes  to  a  $50 
limit.  I  art!  [more  than  ever  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  now.  Here  we  will  have  a  distinct  and 
positive  line — a  condition  of  things  which,  if  it 
had  prevailed  years  ago,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  sport.  Prowler. 

We  shall  deal  exhaustively  in  our  next  issue 
with  the  Philadelphia  Show  and  the  Cycles  of  '93. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  in  the  British  Journal 
vf  PhoiograpJty,  makes  some  capital  recom- 
mendations, and  I  report  them  in  full  : 

"  It  has  been  stated,  although  I  do  not  know 
upon  what  evidence,  that  bromide  printing  is 
■on  the  decline,  particularly  among  amateur 
photographers  ;  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  it  is  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  easily  substituting  a  warmer  color  of 
picture  for  the  coldgTa3's  and  blacks  which  the 
process  yields.  By  the  method  of  uranium  ton- 
ing which  Mr.  Weir  Brown  recently  brought 
before  i:s,  the  power  of  obtaining  considerable 
command  over  the  color  of  the  picture  is  placed 
within  our  reach,  although  it  involves  more 
trouble  than  that  gentleman  seems  to  recognize. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparently  necessary  to 
produce  a  deposit  of  a  particular  hue,  in  order 
that  the  toning  solution  may  have  a  suitable 
colorific  base  to  work  upon,  while  doubts  have 
been  cast  upon  the  resistance  of  the  final  de- 
posit to  ordinarj'  water  unless  that  agent  be 
emploj-ed  with  unusual  care,  as  well  as  upon 
the  immediate  stability  of  the  pictures  under 
the  action  of  light.  I  have  not  repeated  Mr. 
Bro'\\Ti's  experiments,  my  conclusions  being 
drawn  from  his  own  and  others'  experiences  ; 
but,  some  two  or  three  j'^ears  ago,  when  using  an 
ordinary  uranium  intensifying  solution  for  ton- 
ing some  bromide  prints,  I  believe  I  noticed  the 
toned  image  appeared  to  be  soluble  in  water  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  method  very  un- 
reliable in  respect  of  the  precise  effects  desired. 

"  Mr.  'N^'amerke,  some  little  time  ago,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tone  of  a  develop- 
ed picture  in  silver  might  be  altered  by  convert- 
ing the  image  into  chloride,  and  subjecting  it 
to  redevelopment.  A  weak  iron  developer,  or 
one  containing  hydroquinone,  he  said,  gave  a 
red  image  that  was  amenable  to  ordinary  gold 
toning.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  results  so 
obtained  might  be,  it  could  not  be  urged  that, 
as  a  working  method,  it  was  as  simple  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  hence  I  do  not  think  that  we 
need  be  surprised  that  the  process  has  failed  to 
find  much  favor.  By  the  time  a  bromide  print 
is  developed,  chlorized,  redeveloped,  toned  and 
fixed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intermediate  wash- 
ings, there  would  be  an  outlay  of  far  too  much 
trouble  for  all  but  the  very  few.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  to  secure,  by  ihe  first  development 
of  the  picture,  an  image  of  such  a  color  as 
would  allow  of  gold  toning?  If  so,  the  chloriz- 
ing  and  redevelopment  would  appear  to  be 
really  unnecessary-.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  ^Ir.  Weir  Brown  in  reference  to 
uranium  toning,  as  he  laj's  stress  on  the  fact 
that  a  brown  picture  is  necessary  for  success. 

"  For  sepia  tones  I  find  no  method  easier  or 
simpler  than  the  following  adaptation  of  an  old 
intensification  process.  Having  developed  the 
positive  with  iron  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  well 
as  thoroughly  washed  and  cleared  it,  I  flood  it 
■«nth  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  bleaches  it  by  converting  it 
into  the  double  chloride  of  mercury  and  silver. 
I  do  not  allow  the  bleaching  to  proceed  to  so 
gjeat  an  extent  as  is  required  for  intensifica- 
tion purposes.  After  washing,  it  is  fixed  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  '  blackening '  of  the  picture 
proceeding,  of  course,  simultaneously  with  the 
dissolution  of  the   unaltered  bromide.     AVhen 


washed  and  dried,  I  find  that  the  characteristic 
black  color  of  the  bromide  prints  is  changed 
to  a  very  agreeable  sepia  tone.  By  deferring 
the  bleaching  of  the  picture  until  after  fixation 
and  washing,  and  'blackening'  with  sulphite 
of  sodium,  or  ammonia,  a  brown  tone,  often  of 
great  richness,  is  to  be  obtained,  but  the  alter- 
native is  obviously  more  troublesome,  and, 
moreover,  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  yield  a 
heavier  black  than  before. 

"The  first  of  the  two  plans  referred  to  does 
not,  I  believe,  in  any  way  endanger  the  perma- 
nency of  the  image,  the  resulting  compound  be- 
ing, I  suppose,  stable  under  all  ordinary  con- 
ditions. I  make  this  slight  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
for  it  appears  to  me — as,  indeed,  it  has  been  my 
experience  both  in  this  and  other  methods — 
that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  bromide  prints  in 
warm  tones  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  arriving 
at  a  method  of  insuring  regularity  of  results. 
This,  I  fear,  can  only  be  achieved  when  it  is 
proved  practicable  to  develop  the  image  to  an 
invariable  color,  so  as  to  render  the  subsequent 
toning  action  almost  automatic  in  its  operation. 
I  have  always  found,  and  I  believe  many  others 
have  also  found,  that  when  departing  from  the 
system  of  development  which  yields  the  normal 
grays  and  blacks,  regularity  of  result,  so  far  as 
the  color  of  the  picture  is  concerned,  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  get,  no  matter  how  skillfully  the 
development  may  be  conducted.  As  I  suggest- 
ed above,  if  by  a  given  method  of  development 
— such  as  that  of  iron  for  ordinary  black  pict- 
ures —  bromide  prints  can  unfailingly  be  pro- 
duced of  a  certain  reddish  tone,  analogous 
in  appearance  to  an  untoned  albumen  print, 
the  chief  difficulty  will  be  overcome,  and  gold 
toning  for  bromide  prints  will  be  as  easy  as  it  is 
desirable.  Writing  under  correction,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  yet  reached  this  state  of  knowl- 
edge, and  hence  I  tender  these  small  experi- 
ments and  suggestions  with  the  object  of  elicit- 
ing information  on  the  point.  Rapid  bromide 
printing,  both  for  small  work  and  enlargements, 
would,  I  think,  be  more  popular  than  it  is,  if  a 
ready  means  of  toning  the  pictures,  according 
to  individual  tastes,  was  forthcoming.  Both 
platinotype  and  kallitype  allow  of  some  variety 
of  tone,  while  alpha  paper  has  most  unique 
properties  in  this  regard.  The  rapid  bromide 
process,  almost  alone  among  modern  printing 
processes,  does  not  permit  of  a  variety  of  tone 
being  readily  obtained. " 

The  idea  was  suggested  to  me  in  England, 
and  it  is  a  good  one,  before  putting  valuable 
negatives  into  print,  to  make  a  transparency 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  should  accident 
befall  the  negative.  An  ordinary  dry  plate  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose,  but  the  carbon  process 
gives  the  best  results. 

There  seems  everj'  prospect  of  the  stereoscope 
and  stereoscopic  photography  coming  again 
into  favor.  A  good  stereoscopic  transparency, 
seen  with  the  aid  of  a  properly  constructed 
stereoscope,  gives  the  most  perfect  reproduction 
of  nature  in  monochrome  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  Catharine  Weed  Barnes. 

Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton,  C.  E.,  of  Leicester, 
has  just  sent  off  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
1 60  photographs  of  English  locomotives — from 
Trevethick's  engine  of  1803  to  the  latest  en- 
gines of  the  present  day. 
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The  requisites  for  contact  printing  are  a 
steady  light,  that  can  always  be  easily  ar- 
ranged to  the  same  size  and  intensity  (a  gas 
flame  is  probably  the  most  convenient,  but  I 
prefer  a  kerosene  lamp  with  an  inch  and  a  half 
wick,  the  trimming  of  which  I  always  see  to 
myself);  a  piece  of  finely  ground  glass,  at'least  as 
large  as  the  printing  frame  ;  a  printing  frame  ; 
and,  if  the  operator  cannot  pretty  accurately 
count  seconds,  a  musket  ball  or  any  suitable 
"bob "tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  thirty-nine 
and  a  half  inches  long,  so  as  to  swing  seconds. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  suspended  so  as  to 
swing  within  the  range  of  the  operator's  eye. 
The  lamp  should  stand  on  a  marked  place  on 
the  work-table,  and  at  such  a  height  that  the 
flame  will  be  level  with  the  center  of  the  print- 
ing frame  standing  on  edge .  The  table  should 
be  marked,  say,  with  six  lines,  beginning  at  six 
inches  from  the  ground  glass  placed  before  the 
lamp,  and  at  distances  of  six  inches  from  each 
other,  so  that  exposure  raay  be  made  at  any 
known  distance  from  six  to  thirty-six  inches 
from  the  light.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  red, 
or  pretty  deep  orange,  hood  to  place  over  the 
lamp  during  the  placing  of  the  plate  in  the 
printing  frame  and  while  developing. 

In  proceeding  to  make  a  transparency  the 
negative  is  placed  in  the  frame  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  slide-plate  laid,  face  down,  on  it ; 
if  a  small  negative,  in  the  center;  if  larger  than 
the  plate,  on  that  part  that  will  yield  the  best 
composition.  Set  the  frame  on  edge  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  light,  set  the  pendulum 
swinging,  remove  the  hood,  and  give  the  neces- 
sary exposure.  All  this  is  sufficiently  clear  but 
for  the  two  uncertainties  involved:  the  distance 
from  the  light  and  the  length  of  exposure  ;  and 
to  failure  in  hitting  those  just  right,  and,  perhaps, 
also  the  fact  that  the  ground  glass  has  generally 
been  omitted,  is  to  be  attributed  most  of  the  fail- 
ures in  contact  printing.  With  some  negatives  a 
distance  of  six  inches  from  the  light  may  be  best, 
while  others  will  only  yield  the  highest  class  of 
picture  at  thirty-six  inches.  The  proper  under- 
standing of  this  comes  only  through  practice 
and  careful  observation  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  denser  and  harder  the  negative 
the  nearer  to  the  light  it  should  be,  and  the 
weaker  and  fuller  of  delicate  gradation  the 
farther  from  the  light.  Much  instruction  may 
be  derived  from  a  single  experiment  in  this 
direction.  Take  a  negative,  say,  on  the  thinnest 
side  and  pretty  full  of  detail,  and  after  finding 
the  proper  exposure  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  from 
the  light,  expose  a  plate  for  that  time.  Then 
expose  another,  at  two  feet  from  the  light,  four 
times  as  long.  As  the  light  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  two 
exposures  will  have  been  exactly  alike  so  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  but  on  careful  develop- 
ment the  results  will  be  very  different ;  the 
longer  exposure  to  a  lower  intensity  will  have 


a  richness  of  detail  altogether  wanting  in  the 
other. 

The  proper  exposure  of  a  lantern-slide  plate 
is  a  most  important  thing,  and  the  latitude  is 
much  less  than  with  ordinary  plates  in  making 
negatives.  The  tendency  is  to  under,  rather 
than  over  expose,  arising  no  doubt  from  the 
common  misstatement  that  the  higher  lights 
should  be  clear  glass,  and  the  fact  that  fogging 
is  fatal.  Much  clear  glass  means  absence  of 
most  of  the  most  delicate  detail,  and  a  preva- 
lence of  "summer  snowiness "  that  makes  a 
July  landscape  look  like  a  December  scene. 
Only  the  very  highest  light  in  the  picture  should 
be  clear  glass,  and  not  even  the  deepest  shadow 
should  be  altogether  opaque. 

But  contact  printing  is  only  available  from 
negatives  of  small  size,  or  from  larger  nega- 
tives small  portions  of  which  will  give  suitable 
pictures,  and  therefore  copying  in  the  camera 
must  be  had  recourse  to  when  a  negative  of 
large  dimensions  is  to  be  reduced  to  lantern 
size.  This  is  generally  carried  on  by  daylight, 
but  may,  in  the  following  way,  be  as  success- 
fully done,  and  with  more  certainty,  as  an  even- 
ing amusement  by  artificial  light. 

The  necessary  apparatus  consists  of  a  base- 
board the  breadth  of  the  length  of  the  largest 
negative  likely  to  be  employed,  and  about  three 
feet  long,  although  the  length  will  depend  on 
the  length  of  the  focus  of  the  lens.  On  the 
sides  and  close  to  one  end  of  this  are  fixed  two 
upright  pieces  of  wood,  each  the  height  of  the- 
largest  negative,  and  about  two  inches  broad, 
and  containing  two  grooves,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart,  into  one  of  which  is  placed  the- 
negative,  or  a  "kit  "  to  carry  a  smaller  size, 
and  into  the  other  a  plate  of  finely  ground  glass. 
Any  ordinary  camera  will  do,  but  a5x4or7x5 
is  most  convenient ;  but  the  lens  should  not  ex- 
ceed six  inches  in  length,  and  four  and  a  half 
or  five  would  be  better.  On  the  face  of  the 
baseboard  should  be  two  strips  of  wood  as 
guides  for  the  camera,  so  that  it  may  slide  be- 
tween them  to  and  from  the  negative  without 
displacement. 

The  negative  is  placed  in  the  groove  next  the 
camera,  the  ground  glass  in  the  outside  groove 
and  next  the  lamp.  On  the  ground  glass  or 
focusing  screen  of  the  camera  is  a  pencil-mark 
the  exact  size  of  a  lantern-plate,  and  in  the 
exact  position  the  plate  will  occupy  in  the 
holder. 

Various  methods  of  illumination  have  been 
adopted,  and  each  is  the  best  for  him  in  whose 
hands  it  is  most  successful.  A  couple  of  bril- 
liant kerosene  lamps  and  a  reflector  is  that  by 
which  I  have  succeeded  best.  One  lamp  is  placed 
at  each  side  of  the  ground  glass,  and  as  close  to 
it  as  possible,  and  between  it  and  the  ground 
glass  there  is  a  sheet  of  tin  bent  to  a  semicircle, 
thehalf  of  a  cylinder  in  fact,  and  standing  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  lamp  chimney.  Those  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  reflectors  and  shields  to 
prevent  any  direct  rays  from  the  lamp  falling 
on  the  ground  glass.  The  rays  from  the  lamps 
thus  arranged  fall  on  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard 
placed  parallel  to  and  about  six  inches  from  the 
ground  glass,  and  through  which  they  are  re- 
flected as  from  a  brilliant  white  cloud,  giving  to 
the  negative  an  equality  of  illumination  equal 
to  and  more  uniform  than  ordinary  daylight 
from  a  clear  sky. 

Jay  See. 
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As  the  winter  slips  onward  lovers  of  cold- 
weather  sport  seize  every  opportunity  afforded 
for  a  jaunt  outdoors  while  yet  the  frost  king 
sways  his  power  absolute  ;  for  all  too  soon  will 
come  those  soft,  mild,  enervating  days  of  late 
winter  time,  when  one's  heavy  clothing  becomes 
a  burden  and  one's  overshoes  feel  like  leaden 
weights.  But  in  February  the  snow  is  still 
crisp  and  white,  tlie  ice  still  solid  and  glittering, 
the  air  still  nipping  and  tingling  with  sugges- 
tions of  zero  and  frost-bites  in  every  gust  and 
gale  that  blows  ;  indeed,  the  valentine  month 
is  frequently  the  heyday  of  winter,  when  snows 
fall  in  myriad  downy  flakes,  which  the  northern 
winds  sweep  into  great  billowy  drifts. 

Many  and  many  a  February  day  have  I  gone 
sleigh-driving  between  perpendicular  banks  of 
snow  through  which  the  roadway  has  been 
"  dug  out  "  by  the  country  path-master  and  his 
gang  of  sturdy  men.  Many  a  time  have  I 
driven  mile  upon  mile  through  open  fields  with 
long  desolate  snake-fences  "  let  down  "  for  the 
public  benefit,  as  the  narrow  highway  was  im- 
passable, and  blocked  to  the  fence-tops,  unblem- 
ished save  perchance  by  the  pear-shaped  net- 
work of  the  footprints  left  by  some  solitary 
snowshoer,  whose  paradise  of  sport  is  the  poor 
sleigh-driver's  bane. 

But  the  sleigh  holds  its  own  through  drift  or 
level,  field  or  forest,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  winter  pastime  among  all  classes 
and  conditions,  ages  and  sexes,  that  have  the 
means  and  the  leisure  to  secure  anything  on 
runners,  from  the  handsomely  equipped,  snug 
family  sleigh  to  the  tiny  red  wooden  "bob" 
that  Johnny  trails  after  him,  holding  the  stiff, 
frozen  rope  with  its  half-dozen  knots  in  his 
little  mittened  hand.  Johnny  calls  around  at 
back-doors  on  the  block  and  "hurrahs"  his 
chums  over  to  the  hill,  where  they  slip  and 
slide,  trudging  up  and  flying  down  through 
half  the  long  moonlit  night,  while  their  elder 
sisters  and  brothers  have  assorted  themselves 
into  congenial  pairs,  and  driven  six  miles  out  of 
town  to  the  spacious,  hospitable  country  house 
whose  charming,  whole-souled  mistress  is  "at 
home  "  to  her  young  friends  to-night,  for  the 
little  note  she  sent  to  her  fashionable  city  cousin 
read,  "  Come  while  the  sleighing  is  good  and 
the  moon  yet  gracious." 

The  city  folk  need  no  second  invitation.  The 
season  may  have  been  thronged  with  balls  and 
parties,  hops  and  "at  homes,"  but  what  can  equal 
Cousin  Dolly's  big,  warm  country  house,  with 
its  doors  ever  open,  its  larder  ever  overflowing, 
its  mistress  ever  beaming,  and  almost  as  ready 
to  liven  up  her  all  too  quiet  life  in  winter  by 
giving  a  good  old-fashioned  sleigh-drive  and 
dance  as  the  happily  favored  guests  are  to 
crowd  her  spacious  parlors  and  partake  of  real 
old-time  merriment  ?  And  somehow  or  other 
the  country  party  pelds  twice  as  much  fun  and 
enjoyment  as  its  city  rival. 

All  the  girls  go  in  "  afternoon  gowns."  Even- 
ing dress  is  out  of  the  question  with  a  six-mile 
drive  before  you  and  the  doubling  of  it  after  the 
dance  ;  so  the  girls  wrap  up  sensibly,  and  the 
boys  sport  morning  dress,  buttoned  into  im- 
mense ulsters,  and  with  fur  caps  pulled  well 
over  their  ears,  tuck  themselves  (usually  pair  by 
pair,  with  a  liberal-minded  chaperon  in  the  rear 
sleigh,  who  is  too  pleased  at  being  alone  with 


her  six  months'  husband  to  be  very  severe  with, 
the  young  folks)  into  nobby  little  cutters,  while^ 
horses  impatient  in  the  cold  and  imbued  with 
ambition  strive  to  outdo  each  other,  and  ma- 
liciously attempt  to  keep  every  atom  of  the- 
driver's  attention  upon  themselves. 

What  a  jolly  drive  it  is  ;  how  cozy  and  warm 
the  thick  fur  robes  are  ;  how  fresh  and  brisk  the- 
clear  air  ;  how  laughter-loving  the  rollicking, 
jovial  sleigh-bells !  There  are  few  outdoor 
sports  that  can  boast  a  merry  accompaniment 
of  music  such  as  this.  The  dip  of  the  canoeist's 
paddle  may  be  sweetly  lulling  to  his  sun-warmed 
senses  ;  the  purl  of  waters  athwart  the  keel,  the 
idle  flapping  of  a  weary  sail  may  be  dear  and 
indescribably  fascinating  to  the  yachtsman  ;  the 
clang  and  skirl  of  the  skater's  steel  as  it  engraves 
the  frozen  river  may  set  his  blood  afire  to  his 
very  finger-tips  :  but  what  are  these  indefinite 
euphonies  to  the  merry  lass  whose  heart  throbs 
the  faster  and  whose  eyes  learn  their  sparkle 
from  the  very  brilliancy  of  sound  that  leaps 
from  the  jocular  lips  of  the  sleigh-bell?  There 
is  something  genial,  convivial  away  down  in 
the  throat  of  the  restless  silver  bell  that  defies, 
rivalry,  and  the  very  good  humor  of  the  music 
that  rings  across  the  frozen  fields  reflects  itself 
in  the  gay  party  of  merry-makers  as  each  trap- 
follows  its  predecessor  up  the  long  leafless- 
avenue,  and  pulls  up  before  the  huge  front-door, 
which  is  thrown  wide,  while  a  stream  of  yellow 
light  and  puffs  of  warm  air  creep  out  to  greet 
the  chattering,  rollicking,  bundled-up  maidens, 
who  are  literally  lifted  out  from  under  the  robes 
and  who  scramble  up  the  steps  with  laughter 
and  gay  greetings,  and  whose  outside  wraps  are 
unwound  instantly  by  Dolly  and  her  husband, 
while  the  hall  stove  glares  redder  and  hotter 
every  minute,  its  grateful  warmth  tempered  for 
the  moment  by  the  fresh  cold  rush  of  air  brought 
in  by  the  girls  and  boys,  whose  furs  have  be- 
come too  familiar  with  six  miles  of  breeze  and  a 
shy  mercury  to  retain  much  warmth  of  their  own. 

It  is  an  hour  before  they  leave  the  supper 
table,  which  does  not  groan  under  its  weight  of 
good  things  to  the  extent  that  it  did  when  they 
first  sat  thereat.  Then  some  one  plays  a  waltz 
— a  sparkling,  delicious,  alluring  waltz — and  in 
two  minutes  couple  after  couple  are  wheeling 
away  through  the  halls  and  parlors  ;  the  music 
quickens,  the  dancers  swirl  faster  and  faster, 
until  the  waltz  becomes  a  gallop,  the  gallop  a 
madness  which  ends  in  a  noisy  clamor  from 
everybody  for  the  impish  pianist  to  cease. 

And  so  the  night  wears  on,  until  the  chaperon 
calls  for  a  "  good  old-fashioned  Virginia  reel."' 
The  music  strikes  up,  the  boys  scramble  for 
partners,  the  laughter  rises  higher  and  higher,, 
the  little  shoes  click  across  the  floors,  faster  and. 
wilder  the  dancing,  until  in  utter  fatigue  and. 
breathlessness  they  stop  their  twirling  in  and 
out,  just  as  the  sleighs  are  announced,  and  the- 
chaperon  says  good-night.  Into  wraps  and  rugs, 
once  more,  and  "Good-night,  good-night !"  they- 
call.  Some  one  says  as  they  leave  the  great, 
illuminated  house,  "Three  cheers  for  Mrs. 
Dolly!  "  The  boys  shout  three  times  three  ;  then 
the  fast-dying  moon  wakes  up  to  listen  to  an. 
uproarious  rendition  of  "  For  she's  a  jolly  good 
fellow,"  the  horses  start,  the  lads  say  "  G'long 
now,"  the  lassies  crouch  down  in  their  furs,  and 
Dolly  at  the  door  hears  the  music  of  laughter, 
and  rollicking  sleigh-bells  dying  slowly,  faintly 
sweetly  in  the  distance.        E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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These  February  nights  present  a  whirl  of 
possible  entertainments  —  of  claw  -  hammered 
stateliness,  or  limpness  ( ?) ,  as  we  may  happen  to 
be  in  salon,  theater  or  club.  There  are  routs  to 
attend  and  many  things  to  see  ;  but  somehow  the 
purest  pleasure  seems  to  be  found  in  what  a  fe- 
male interested  in  my  career  is  pleased  to  dub 
"  that  eternal  den!  "  "Tis  a  den,  sure  enough,  and 
would  that  it  might  be  eternal ;  for  I  find  a  deal  of 
comfort  in  its  somewhat  limited  space — possibly 
more  solid  comfort  than  my  real  eternal  den 
will  be  blessed  with.  On  its  walls  is  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  what  the  average  female  tongue 
terms  ' '  truck  " — odds  and  ends  tacked  and  hung 
here  and  there  at  random,  precisel^r  as  most 
men  love  to  have  them.  Truck,  indeed  !  Nay, 
nay,  Pauline  !  Those  panels  of  dead  game  are 
gems ;  those  carelessly  bunched  plumes  and 
wings  and  that  ornamental  arrangement  of 
flies  and  tackle  have  more  true  power  and  ex- 
ercise a  better  influence  upon  the  lord  of  the 
den  than  do  the  masterpieces  of  that  wonderful 
parlor  of  yours  downstairs.  That  hat-box  where- 
in reposeth  the  dreaded,  burnished  tile,  and  the 
liooks  which  hold  the  equally  dreaded  claw-ham- 
mer and  etceteras,  may  be  dear  to  the  feminine 
heart,  but  they  bring  no  joy  to  the  he-bear  of 
the  den.  Rather  will  he  turn  to  the  shabby  vel- 
veteen for  lounging  comfort  and  to  the  much- 
stamed  cords  and  canvas  for  pleasant  memo- 
ries. A  smirch  of  white  powder  on  the  right 
breast  of  the  claw-hammer,  a  grime  of  black  on 
the  canvas  or  corduroy — which  tells  the  sweet- 
er story,  which  is  viewed  with  greater  pleasure, 
which  will  be  remembered  longer  ?  Both  may 
have  been  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  ducks, 
and,  peradventure,  if  madam's  zeroed  optics 
chanced  to  spy  the  tell-tale  white  mark,  it  would 
be  memorable  ;  but  I  know  which  coat  I'd  sooner 
don  and  which  game  I'd  sooner  chase. 

To  sit  in  that  same  den  when  the  snowy  blast 
whines  at  shutter  and  eaves,  to  see  the  golden 
glint  from  a  goblet  of  good  grog  tremble  upon 
the  polished  oak,  to  grip  the  tooth-worn  amber 
of  the  seasoned  brier,  to  handle  the  scented 
pouch  made  from  the  black-webbed  foot  of  a 
royal  swan,  to  plank  two  shabbily  slippered  feet 
upon  the  white  hide  of  a  mountain  goat,  and  to 
lounge  in  a  somewhat  rusty  but  mightily  com- 
fortable easy-chair,  feeling  meanwhile  that  the 
world  and  its  fusses  and  follies  can  go  to  thun- 
der till  to-morrow,  is  not  bad  medicine  ! 

From  under  the  sofa  a  shine  of  brass  tells 
where  the  gun-case  hides  ;  in  a  corner  a  long 
canvas  shape  proves  that  the  old  rod  is  safe,  and 
from  the  walls,  from  antler,  head,  wing,  foot 
and  feather,  float  witching  memories  of  shad- 
owed wood  and  tangled  copse,  of  rushing  tor- 


rent and  crashing  billow,  of  driving  storm 
and  wind-whipped  leagues  of  marsh,  till,  like 
the  opium  wretch,  one  sees  glorious  visions 
which  thrill  the  soul,  but  purer  than  picture 
conjured  by  poisoned  pipe,  they  linger  long 
and  leave  no  evil  trace.  Small  wonder  that 
honest  Nimrod  loves  his  den  and  hates  to  be 
dragged  forth  to  puzzle  over  false  scents  and 
tangled  trails  of  social  proprieties  !  Yet  go  he 
must  in  measure  fair,  for  madam's  taste  trends 
thitherward,  and  true  knight  of  rod  and  gun 
was  never  wholly  selfish.  He  may  insist  upon 
returning  early,  and  once  the  den  is  reached, 
skin  himself  quicker  than  his  practiced  fingers 
could  skin  a  rabbit,  and  flop  into  the  easy-chair 
for  just  one  pipe  and  grog.  He  may  drop 
ashes  upon  his  snowy  shirt-front,  and  fling  his 
coat  to  wrinkle  unnoticed  ;  but  if  madam  is 
wise  in  her  generation  she  will  not  upbraid — for 
he  has  been  out  with  her  for  her  pleasure  alone 
and  has  made,  perhaps,  a  greater  concession 
than  she  guesses;  for  he'd  sooner  be  in  his  den 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  save  in 
the  spots  where  he  won  the  trophies,  or  truck, 
upon  the  walls. 

This  month  is  not  prolific  of  sport  with  the 
gun  at  many  points  north  of  the  frost-line. 
Southward  on  sodden  beaches,  and  farther  south 
on  broad  bayou,  on  lone  rice-field,  sedge  and 
marsh,  the  guns  are  busy  among  the  migrants 
that  lately  fled  the  frozen  north  in  vain  quest 
for  a  few  months  of  rest  and  safety.  About  all 
we  northern  sportsmen  can  do  afield  is  to  kick 
up  a  rabbit  here  and  there  in  sections  where  the 
law  allows,  or  stand  in  foot-chilling  snow  wait- 
ing for  the  flute-tongued  beagles  to  harass  the 
cotton-tail  to  an  inglorious  doom.  Or,  those  of 
us  who  care  to  face  the  traps,  can  tumble  the 
"  driver"  or  shatter  the  artificial  target,  in  com- 
pany with  a  crew  of  whole-souled,  hearty  fel- 
lows who  are  ready  to  shoot  a  race  in  friendly 
rivalry  for  oysters,  cup  or  sweep  with  any  good 
man  and  true  who  cares  to  fling  down  the 
gauntlet. 

Fishing,  proper,  must  bide  the  coming  of  the 
spring  ;  but  those  who  can  find  pleasure  in  the 
sport  without  its  best  accessories  of  dainty  rod 
and  whizzing  reel  need  not  despair.  Warm-clad 
and  with  sea-legs  in  shape,  one  can  thrash  sea- 
ward over  icy  billows  in  stout  craft  manned  by 
hairy,  iron  men  who  wrest  their  livelihood  from 
old  Ocean's  depths  in  defiance  of  wintry  blasts  ; 
or,  upon  the  frozen  breast  of  northern  lake  one 
can  lurk  in  the  warm  gloom  of  snug  fish-house 
and  spear  huge  muscallonge  and  kindred  giants 
lured  by  a  minnow  mockery  to  the  aperture  in 
the  strong  ice-floor.  There  is  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination about  this  sport  which  keeps  ono  inter- 
ested for  hours,  e'en  though  never  a  good  fish  be 
lured  within  striking  distance.  Perhaps  'tis  the 
mystery  of  the  darkened  house  and  the  strange 
light  shimmering  through  the  crystal  floor,  or 
the  vague  glimpses  obtained  of  life  in  shadowy 
depths,  that  charms  one  ;  for  charm  it  does. 

And  then  the  "  tip-ups  " — what  better  fun  on 
shining  winter  day  than  watching  from  cheery 
cabin  the  wooden  index  fingers  above  where  the 
lines  pass  through  the  ice  to  soundless  depths 
below,  and  rushing  forth  to  slip  and  slide  in  mad 
haste  over  the  treacherous  surface,  to  cheer  and 
whoop  in  healthful  fun  and  drag  forth  line  and 
goodly  captive  when  the  wooden  sentinels  have 
said  in  their  wooden  way — "  He  biteth?" 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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Bench  S/ioius. 

Jan.  25,  26,  27  and  2S— Northern  Ohio  Poultry,  Pet  Stock 
and  Kennel  Association's  inaugural 
bench  show  Akron,  O. 

Feb.  7,  S,  9  and  10— Chicago  Kennel  Club's  inaugural 
bench  show,  Chicago. 

Feb.  21  to  24— Westminster  Kennel  Club's  seventeenth 
annual  bench  show,  New  York. 

Feb.  28,  Mch.  i  to  3— Chesapeake  Bay  Dog  Club's  bench 
show,  Baltimore,  j\ld. 

Feb.  28,  Mch.  i,  2  and  3 — Keystone  Kennel  Club's  bench 
show,  Philadelphia. 

March  7,  8,  9  and  10— Maryland  Kennel  Club's  bench 
show,  Baltimore,  Md. 

March  14,  15, 16  and  17— Washington  City  Kennel  Club's 
show,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  21,  22,  23  and  24 — Elmira  Kennel  Club's  first  an- 
nual bench  show,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

March  21,  22,  23  and  24— City  of  the  Straits  Kennel 
Club's  show,  Detroit,  Mich. 

April  4  to  7— New  England  Kennel  Club's  bench  show, 
Boston. 

May  3  to  6— Pacific  Kennel  Club's  bench  show,  San 
Francisco. 

June  13  to  17 — World's  Columbian  Exposition  bench 
sho^v,  Chicago. 

June  13,  14,  15,  16  and  17 — World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion bench  show,  Chicago.  Entries 
close  May  20.  Address  W.  J,  Buchanan, 
Chief  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Chicago. 

Sept.  7  to  10 — Hamilton  Kennel  Club's  second  annual 
bench  show,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Field  Trials. 

Jan.  9  and  10 — Bexar  Field  Trial  Club's  third  annual 
trials,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Jan.  16 — Pacific  Coast  Field  Trial  Club's  tenth  annual 
trials,  Bakersville,  Cal. 

Feb.  6 — Southern  Field  Trial  Club's  fifth  annual  trials, 
Xew  Albany,  Miss. 

Feb.  13— United  States  Field  Trial  Club's  trials,  New 
Albany,  -Miss. 

Sept.  4— Northwestern  Field  Trial  Club's  second  an- 
nual trials,  Morris,  Manitoba. 

Nov,  15 — American  Field  Trial  Club's  second  annual 
trials, 

Nov.  27— Central  Field  Trial  Club's  trials,  Lexington, 
N.  C. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  something  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  keeping  a  dog  in  the  Hmited  accom- 
modation which  generally  rules  in  crowded 
cities,  and  I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  evil  of 
the  far  too  common  practice  of  caging  a  large 
dog  in  cramped  quarters  as  though  the  unfor- 
tunate animal  were  nothing  better  than  a  wild 
beast.  Apparently,  what  was  then  presented 
struck  the  right  chord  where  several  readers 
are  concerned,  and  they  shortly  wrote  me  on  the 
subject.  No  fault  was  found  with  the  case  as 
made  out  ;  in  fact  the  writers  seemed  to  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  truth  as  laid  before  them, 
but  they  also  requested  that  a  little  more  light 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  which  is  the  best 
kind  of  dog  to  be  kept,  when  a  dog  of  some 
kind  is  to  be  kept  and  the  accommodation  is  of 
necessity  restricted. 

Now,  that  is  not  such  an  easy  question  to 
answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  good  people  pos- 
sessing marked  yet  varying  tastes  in  matters 
canine.    Of  a  surety,  where  the  dog  is  concerned, 


one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,  and 
he  who  fancies  any  particular  breed,  knows 
right  well  that  his  choice  is  the  finest  kind  of 
dog  on  ear  til,  and  he  will  have  none  other. 

We  will  leave  the  mere  "toys"  out  of  the 
question  altogether ;  the  lady  of  the  house  can 
attend  to  them  and  will  have  one,  or  more,  or 
none  at  all,  according  to  her  notion  of  what 
should  be.  PresumalDly,  when  a  man  decides 
that  a  dog  must  be  kept,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  use  for  the  animal,  and  that  use  is 
generally  as  a  watch  and  guard  to  alarm  the 
family  in  case  undesirable  visitors  trespass  upon 
the  premises  on  evil  bent. 

Now,  to  my  notion,  the  ideal  small  house 
dog  for  just  such  work  is  a  specimen  of  one  or 
other  of  the  breeds  of  terriers.  Sharp,  alert » 
sensible  as  most  and  keen-nosed  as  any  dogs» 
a  good  terrier  is  the  dog  for  the  position.  What 
is  wanted  in  a  watch-dog  is  not  so  much  a 
fierce,  relentless  biter,  strong  enough  to  seri- 
ously injure  or  possibly  to  kill  a  human  being; 
(maybe,  undercertain  circumstances,  the  wrong 
person),  but  rather  a  sharp-voiced,  suspicious. 
dog  that  will  lift  its  voice  and  let  itself  be  heard 
in  the  land  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
Such  a  dog  will  neither  be  coaxed  nor  shut  up 
by  a  stranger  unless  it  be  killed,  but  will  raise 
a  din  that  will  wake  the  heaviest  sleeper,  and 
will  keep  up  the  row  persistently  until  its  mas- 
ter or  some  one  it  has  perfect  confidence  in  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  and  orders  the  guardian  to 
hold  its  peace. 

These  qualities  are  characteristic  of  all  good 
terriers,  and  the  little  chaps  are  also  thoroughly 
game,  and  will  not  infrequently  bite  sharply  if 
a  stranger  takes  too  many  liberties.  They  are 
also  capital  vermin-killers,  and,  while  life  in  a 
city  afiiords  them  few  opportunities  to  display 
their  powers,  they  make  the  merriest  of  com- 
panions during  a  holiday  in  the  country  or  for 
a  cruise  or  camping  outing.  In  the  woods  and. 
fields,  and  about  water,  they  are  in  their  ele- 
ment and  ever  busy  trailing  some  sort  of 
quarry.  Woodchuck,  squirrel,  rat,  field-mouse, 
all  are  game  for  the  hardy,  spiny  little  terrier  ; 
for  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  shaking  the 
life  out  of  some  prey  and  cheerfully  taking  his 
share  of  what  punishment  may  be  necessary. 
As  a  rule  terriers  are  healthy  and  easy  to  keep 
in  prime  condition,  for  their  restless  natures 
will  cause  them  to  take  plenty  of  exercise,  even 
within  the  limited  confines  of  a  city  house  and 
yard.  With  all  their  other  desirable  accom- 
plishments, they  are  remarkably  clever  at  learn- 
ing tricks,  and  possess  yet  another  advantage, 
best  described  in  the  words  of  the  old  dealer  : 
"  Clean  in  the  'ouse,  sweet  as  a  nut,  an'  won- 
derful tricky."  Damon. 

An  article  well  worthy  of  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  dog  and  poultry  fanciers  is  "  Pepsinated 
Puppy  Meal,"  manufactured  by  the  Spratts. 
Patent  Co.  (America),  Limited.  Thorough  tests  ■ 
by  prominent  breeders  have  demonstrated  the 
great  value  of  the  meal  as  a  healthful  food  and 
reliable  producer  of  strong  bone  and  muscle.  It 
is  further  claimed  for  the  meal  that  puppies 
will  take  to  it  at  once,  and  that  it  also  materially 
shortens  the  nursing  period  —  an  advantage 
breeders  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  One 
well-known  breeder  says  :  "I  am  fully  con- 
fident that  there  need  be  no  such  mortality 
among  the  weaker  pups  of  a  litter  if  this  meal  is 
used." 
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The  Board  of  Appeal  of  the  American  Rules 
Tiad  its  meeting  in  Pawtucket,  but  left  Missj^'s 
•case  where  it  found  it.  Henry  Wagner,  of 
Boston,  was  not  present,  and  as  a  full  board  is 
necessary  to  action,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  meeting  of  the  council  called  for  New  Bed- 
ford, in  connection  with  the  Southern  Massa- 
■chusetts  Pet  Stock  Show,  January  21st. 

Other  work  for  the  council  will  be  to  award 
the  prizes  in  the  open-to-all  journeys  for  record 
of  the  past  season  and  to  consider  proposed 
■changes  in  the  rules  for  record  fljnng.  All  who 
have  flown  their  birds  during  the  past  season 
are  members  of  the  council,  a  j^ear's  experience 
as  owner  under  the  rules  being  necessary  to 
membership. 

The  prizes  for  this  year's  flying  will  be  for 
general  and  sectional  work  over  land,  and  for 
the  best  work  of  several  named  kinds  from  off 
the  water.  Those  for  general  work  will  be  for 
breaks  in  the  national  series  for  distance,  those 
for  sectional  flj'ing  for  breaks  in  the  records  to 
State  lofts. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  offer  prizes  for 
home  work,  and  the  interest  that  followed  the 
competition  has  led  to  the  request  for  formulat- 
ing the  work  by  air-line  to  the  lofts  of  other 
States,  and  that  prizes  be  offered  either  for  the 
best  work  b}^  a  State's  birds  through  a  season 
or  for  changed  figures  in  the  existing  record. 

When  the  last  season  opened,  Pennsylvania 
birds  held  only  three  of  the  sixteen  honors  of 
the  champion  series.  At  its  close  they  are  in 
five  places,  and  to  one  of  the  three  they  have 
given  changed  figures,  thus  virtually  winning 
three  places.  The  pace  as  set  for  those  that 
come  after  is  : 

For  100  miles — in  133  minutes;  average  speed, 
1,332  3'ards  per  minute.  From  Coshocton,  O., 
to  Pittsburg.  By  Springfield  Belle,  of  W.  H. 
Hillebrecht,  Jr.,  June  5,  1892. 

200  miles — 212  miles  in  291.5  minutes  ;  aver- 
age speed,  1,277  yards.  From  Barboursville, 
Va.,to  Chestnut  Hill.  By  Washington,  of  John 
R.  Hunsberger,  July  9,  1892. 

300  miles — 309  miles  in  403  minutes  ;  average 
speed,  1,352  yards.  From  Springfield,  Ind.,  to 
Pittsburg,  breaking  the  champion  record  of 
1,327  yards,  made  to  Philadelphia  by  the  A.  H. 
Craige  team  in  1887.  By  Springfield  Belle  and 
Daysey,  of  W.  H.  Hillebrecht,  Jr.,  June  20, 
3892. 

400  miles — 388  miles  in  583  minutes  ;  average 
speed,  1,170  yards.  From  High  Point,  N.  C, 
to  Philadelphia.  By  Nelson,  of  F.  Senderling, 
June  12th. 

425  miles — 428  miles  in  511  minutes  ;  average 
.speed,  1,476  yards  per  minute.  From  Concord, 
N.  C,  to  Philadelphia,  breaking  the  record  for 
best  speed  to  an  American  loft,  made  in  1883. 
By  Eagle  Bill  and  Pickwick,  of  John  Blood, 
June  15,  1889. 

500  miles — 495  miles  in  722  minutes  ;  average 
speed,  1,206.7  yards.  From  Vandalia,  111.,  to 
Pittsburg,  breaking  the  champion  record  of 
Queen  and  McGrew  of  505  miles  in  1,127  yards 
per  minute,  made  in  1886.  By  Springfield  Belle 
and  Daysey,  of  W.  H.  Hillebrecht,  Jr.,  June  27, 
1892. 

525  miles — 535  miles,  8  A.  m.  next  day.  From 
Greenfield,  S.  C,  to  Philadelphia.  By  Volun- 
teer, of  James  McGaughey,  July  4,  1888. 

540  miles — before  noon  next  day.    From  Eas- 


ley,  S.  C,  to  Philadelphia.  By  Baby  Conover, 
of  Louis  Mehler,  June  27,  1892. 

From  Washington — 126^  miles  in  187.5  min- 
utes ;  average  speed,  1,192  yards.  By  Wash- 
ington, of  J.  R.  Hunsberger,  June  28,  1892. 

Greatest  distance,  950  miles.  From  Pensacola 
to  Philadelphia.  By  Red  Whizzer,  of  R.  L. 
Hayes.     Time,  12  days;  July,  18S5. 

Greatest  aggregate  distance  through  a  season, 
1,648  miles.  To  the  W.  H.  Hillebrecht  loft. 
Pittsburg,  June  5,  July  21,  1892. 

Best  average  speed  in  three  flies,  1,296  yards; 
in  four,  1,256  yards,  by  Springfield  Belle,  of  W. 
H.  Hillebrecht,  Jr.,  Pittsburg. 

The  past  j^ear  was  the  first  for  series  flying 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  lofts;  but  what  might 
have  been  a  most  brilliant  score  was  spoiled  by 
bad  weather  on  named  race  dates.  The  birds 
not  being  regularly  watched  for,  it  was  only  by 
rare  good  luck  that  any  were  timed.  The  best 
time  made  was  in  the  325  miles'  journey  by 
Lewis  Turner's  Noonday,  winning  the  honors 
for  speed  to  the  District.  The  most  serious  loss 
of  the  season's  flying  was  in  the  final  race  of 
this  series.  The  entry  was  thirty-two  birds  ; 
the  start  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  after  a  wait  of  over 
three  weeks  for  good  weather.  Only  four  of 
the  birds  were  ever  reported. 

A  year  ago  Belgian  flyers  were  at  their  wits' 
end  to  know  how  they  could  punish  France  for 
its  unneighborly  conduct  in  levying  a  tax  upon 
birds  sent  for  liberating  upon  French  territory, 
and  club  after  club  declared  it  would  disband 
and  maka  pie  of  its  birds  rather  than  submit  to 
the  extortion.  Germany  gave  another  course 
which  seemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired 
and  more,  until  just  when  the  work  became  in- 
teresting and  good  sport  seemed  assured,  there 
was  a  block  at  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  cars  carry- 
ing the  hampers  of  pigeons  being  stopped  at  the 
boundary.  This  meant  accept  the  terms  of  the 
French  ministry  or  abandon  the  sport,  and  to 
accept  became  the  word,  and  the  course  for  this 
year  seemed  clear.  But  this  tax,  it  seems,  was 
only  the  beginning,  as  there  is  now  to  be  levied 
in  addition  a  countermarking  fee  for  the  benefit 
of  the  French  treasury,  and,  bad  as  this  is,  the 
Belgians  find  it  a  deeper  source  for  worriment 
that  they  may  not  be  permitted  to  pay  it ;  that 
in  the  event  of  a  disturbance  within  French  bor- 
ders, whether  it  be  a  family  or  neighborhood 
quarrel,  pigeons  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  the 
frontier  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  this 
means  the  limiting  of  the  sport  to  short-distance 
journeys,  and  for  those  who  find  the  income  for 
the  year  in  playing  the  pigeon  races  during  the 
season,  either  a  change  of  method  or  a  change  of 
business.  E.  S.  Starr. 

It  is  opportune  at  this  season  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  fanciers  to  the  too  extensive  schedule 
provided  at  our  pigeon  shows.  We  referred,  in 
our  report  of  last  year's  New  York  show,  to  the 
fact  that  some  classes  were  so  poorly  repre- 
sented that  there  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  entries  in  a  class.  The  committee  of 
these  shows  might  save  themselves  considerable 
expense  and  make  competition  much  keener  by 
condensing  their  schedule. 

Last  year  there  were  over  three  hundred 
classes  at  the  New  York  show,  whilst  at  the  great 
shows  in  England  the  whole  of  the  classes  do  not 
number  two  hundred.  A  condensation  of  classes 
would  stir  up  more  interest  among  exhibitors. 
There  is  no  honor  in  winning  in  a  class  of  three. 
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American  breeders  continue  to  give  evidence 
of  their  determination  to  get  hold  of  the  best 
available  stock.  ]\Ir.  James  R.  Keene  bought 
ten  mares,  which  are  not  only  grandly  bred,  but 
fine  individuals,  at  the  Newmarket  December 
sales,  at  an  average  cost  of  somewhat  over 
85,000  apiece.  Messrs.  Stephen  Sanford  & 
Sons  bought  three  and  W.  Macdonough  four. 
There  was  an  infinitely  larger  importation  of 
high-class  English  thoroughbred  stock  during 
last  year  than  ever  before,  and,  in  addition, 
Australia  contributed  some  few  good  ones,  in- 
cluding that  very  good  race-horse  Maxim,  who 
is  now  located  at  ]\Ir.  J.  B.  Haggin's  Rancho 
del  Paso,  Cal.  The  acquisition  of  Ormonde 
by  the  young  Western  millionaire,  W.  O'B. 
ifacdonough,  was,  of  course,  the  "  star  "  feature 
of  the  year  in  this  line. 

The  immense  earning  capacity  of  the  race- 
horse in  these  days  of  rich  stakes  has  naturallj"- 
had  its  effect  on  the  prices  that  breeders  and 
owners  are  willing  to  pay  for  stock,  and  that 
a  St.  Blaise  should  fetch  $100,000,  or  an  Or- 
monde §150,000,  is  nothing  wonderful.  But 
even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  hackney 
must  have  been  surprised  to  hear  of  a  stallion 
of  this  breed  changing  hands  for  5,000  sover- 
eigns. This  was  the  famous  English  horse, 
Danegelt,  sire  of  imp.  Matchless  of  Londes- 
boro,  etc. ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  secured  him 
for  the  Elsenham  stud,  where  so  many  famous 
hea\'3^  draught  prize-winners  have  been  bred. 
Still  the  price  can  scarcely  be  deemed  fictitious, 
for  the  best  hackney  stock  have  been  com- 
manding figures  that  make  a  successful  stallion 
immensely  valuable  property. 

It  is  said  that  William  J.  Thompson  will 
construct  a  race-course  of  superior  dimensions 
and  accommodations- near  Philadelphia.  There 
are  plenty  of  lovers  of  racing  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
any  race-course  with  which  the  Gloucester 
contingent  are  mixed  up  can  command  the 
support  of  the  right  element  of  society. 

No  sensible  man  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
versant with  the  subject  can  of  course  doubt 
that  the  great  amount  of  winter  racing  now  go- 
ing on  in  this  country  is  doing  anything  else 
but  seriously  damaging  the  best  interests  of 
the  sport ;  but  few  realize  what  miserable  affairs 
half  these  winter  meetings  are.  Perhaps  this 
is  best  demonstrated  by  the  prices  that  some  of 
the  so-called  race-horses  fetch.  A  certain  mis- 
erable ' '  quad  "  who,  under  the  designation  of 
the  Rosemar}^  Murray  gelding,  used  to  eke  out 
a  miserable  existence  at  the  minor  race-courses 
round  New  York,  and  was  later  dubbed  "Coffee 
Cake,"  was  sold  for  Si  10  in  December,  and  yet, 
before  the  month  was  out,  had  won  a  race  at 
East  St.  Louis.  Another  animal  was  sold  at 
the  same  place  for  S105,  being  described  at  the 
time  as  "sound  and  ready  to  race."  At  San 
Francisco  a  two-year-old,  purchased  for  $65, 
won  two  S400  purses  within  a  few  days,  while  in 
a  selling  event  at  North  Bergen  the  horses  that 
occupied  the  first  four  positions  at  the  finish 
were  entered  to  be  sold  for  $100  each.      Of 


course,  this  last  instance  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  their  owners  would  have  parted 
with  them  for  any  such  figure.  For  example, 
the  mare.  Ma  Belle,  was  entered  to  be  sold  for 
$1, 100  one  day,  and  after  she  had  won,  her  own- 
er would  not  let  her  go,  though  she  was  bid 
up  to  $3,500  ;  but  then  she  is  one  of  the  very 
cream  of  the  winter  track  division. 

Mr.  Henry  Stull,  whose  work  in  the  pages 
of  Outing  has  been  so  much  admired,  has 
been  very  busy  this  winter  and  has  turned  out 
some  excellent  paintings.  For  the  Coney 
Island  Jockey  Club  he  has  painted  a  magnifi- 
cent picture  of  Tammany,  presented  by  his 
owner,  Mr.  Marcus  Daly.  For  Dr.  Gideon  L. 
Knapp  he  has  depicted  Sir  Walter  winning  the 
Great  American  and  Great  Eclipse  stakes. 
Among  other  paintings  are  excellent  likenesses 
of  the  great  three-year-olds  Don  Alonzo  and 
Sir  Francis. 

The  racing  situation  in  Chicago  has  again 
become  very  strained.  So  long  as  the  antag- 
onistic parties,  represented  on  the  one  side  by 
Ed.  Corrigan,  the  fighting  "  Master  of  Haw- 
thorne," and  on  the  other  by  those  known  as 
the  Garfield  Park  clique,  exist,  matters  are  not 
likely  to  improve.  Meanwhile  the  whole  wel- 
fare of  racing  around  Chicago  is  endangered, 
and  trouble  is  threatened  for  the  superb  meet- 
ing with  which  the  Washington  Park  Club 
propose  to  celebrate  Exposition  year.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  may  happen  even  by  the 
time  these  lines  appear  in  print,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the 
scenes  that  marked  the  closing  of  Garfield  Park, 
and  that  the  Washington  Park  Club,  which  is 
the  premier  racing  association  of  the  West,  will 
not  be  molested. 

Officials  of  the  various  race-courses  that  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  winter  months, 
have  played  havoc  with  sundry  owners,  train- 
ers and  jockeys  "  of  the  baser  sort."  Sentences 
of  suspension  and  ruling  off  have  been  as 
"  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,"  and  many  a 
horseman  of  more  or  less  shady  reputation  can 
exclaim  with  Othello  that  his  "occupation's 
gone."  Down  at  New  Orleans  in  particular, 
where  the  Board  of  Control's  two  senior  judges, 
Col.  R.  W.  Simmons  and  Clarence  McDowell, 
are  occupying  the  stand,  summary  justice  has 
been  meted  out  with  great  frequency.  The 
outlawed  ones,  however,  have  not  among  their 
number  any  person  whose  absence  is  likely  to 
be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  American  turf. 

The  Washington  Park  Club,  of  Chicago,  are 
constructing  a  new  T.  Y.  C.  Owing  to  the 
small  size  of  their  grounds,  situated,  as  they  are, 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  three  furlongs  of  abso- 
lutely straight  running  will  be  the  utmost  ob- 
tainable. 

Baron  de  Schickler  headed  the  list  of  French 
winning  owners  for  last  year,  with  $130,500. 
The  total  amount  of  money  run  for,  on  the  flat, 
in  France  was,  including  added  and  entrance 
money,  $1,225,000. 

St.  Simon's  sons  and  daughters  put  him  far 
ahead  of  his  rivals  among  the  sires  of  winning 
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horses  on  the  English  turf.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  flat-racing  season  they  won  no  less  than 
;(^56,o85,  the  next  horse  being  Ben  d'Or,  with 
^17,684.  St.  Simon's  record  has  been  only 
once  beaten,  viz.,  by  Stockwell,  when  the 
"emperor  of  stallions"  was  in  his  prime,  he 
that  3'ear  being  the  sire  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  horses  in  the  Derby. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  train  Long- 
street  again,  and  he  has  in  consequence  been 
nominated  for  the  most  important  all-aged 
events.  The  success  of  the  experiment  is, 
however,  more  than  doubtful.  The  same 
will  be  done  with  La  Tosca ;  but  so  little 
hope  is  entertained  that  this  grand  mare 
will  stand  a  preparation,  that  she  will  pre- 
viously be  bred,  in  order  not  to  lose  a  season 
from  her  if  she  breaks  down. 

It  looks  as  if  two  of  the  most  important  recruits 
to  the  ranks  of  owners  in  the  coming  season 
will  hail  from  California,  viz.,  C.  L.  Fair  and 
W.  O'B.  Macdonough.  Mr.  Oliver  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont will,  however,  have  a  few  horses  in  train- 
ing and  race  them  in  the  combination  of  "  scar- 
let and  maroon  "  that  his  father  made  famous 
and  popular.  Judge  Monson,  the  old  friend 
and  executor  of  D.  D.  Withers,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  a  few  bred  at  Brookdale.  He,  how- 
ever, is  no  recruit,  but  a  veteran,  though  his 
colors  have  not  been  seen  out  in  many  years. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Potter,  who  races  under  the  n'o7n  de 
course  of  "  Mr.  Madison,"  will  have  a  consid- 
erably larger  string  than  last  year. 

The  veteran  jockey,  William  Hayward,  will 
ride  again  this  year  for  the  Barridge  Brothers. 
It  will  be  his  twenty-seventh  season  in  this 
country  ;  but  though  his  son  has  grown  up  and 
got  beyond  a  feasible  riding  weight,  Hayward 
rode  as  low  as  iii  pounds  last  year,  grand- 
father though  he  is.  What  is  more,  he  can  do 
just  as  good  work  in  the  saddle  as  ever,  and  in 
long-distance  races  can  "ride  rings  around" 
the  youngsters. 

There  appears  to  be  something  in  the  climate 
of  California  which  does  not  favor  the  growth 
of  racing,  although  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
best  race-horses  come  from  there  in  these  days. 
The  Blood  Horse  Association,  which  has  been 
the  leading  turf  organization  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  has  been  having  a  career  at  best  fitful 
and  intermittent,  and  the  meeting  which  closed 
January  2d  did  but  little  to  encourage  those  who 
hope  to  see  the  "  sport  of  kings  "  put  on  a  satis- 
factory basis  in  the  Golden  State.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  best  element  of  society 
and  the  leading  lights  among  California  horse- 
men give  the  association  but  little  or  no  sup- 
port. It  has,  moreover,  acquired  an  unsavory 
reputation,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  and  if 
racing  is  to  flourish  at  all  in  the  State,  an 
entirely  new  organization  is  needed  and  the 
B.  H.  A.  will  be  best  out  of  existence.  There 
have  been  rumors  current  that  such  was  to  be 
the  case,  and  a  new  association  with  such  men 
behind  it  as  J.  B.  Haggin,  C.  L.  Fair,  Senator 
Leland  Stanford,  W.  6'B.  Macdonough,  J.  G. 
Follansbee,  L.  U.  Shippee,  etc.,  was  to  be 
formed,  but  so  far  they  lack  confirmation.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  they  have  been  heard,  and 
naturally  there  is  considerable  hesitation  in 
accepting  them. 

Christmas  produced  an  epidemic  of  present- 
ations to  racing  officials  in  the  metropolitan 
vicinity.     Secretaries,  starters  and  racing  offi- 


cials received  gifts  ranging  up  to  the  $1,750 
silver  service  which  the  North  Bergen  owners 
presented  to  Starter  Caldwell.  Those  cyni- 
cally inclined  may  have  noted  that  only  certain 
owners  were  in  the  position  to  subscribe,  and 
wondered  whether  there  was  any  expectation 
of  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  matter.  The  poor 
owners,  who  have  all  they  can  do  to  pay  their 
feed  bills,  might  have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

The  Victoria  Racing  Club  is  the  premier  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  Australia,  but  the  latest 
returns  show  that  things  have  not  gone  well 
financially  with  it.  At  its  recent  "Spring" 
meeting,  held  last  November,  the  weather  was 
execrable,  and  on  the  principal  day,  when  the 
Melbourne  Cup  was  run  for,  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  This  state  of  affairs  would  of 
course  account  for  this  particular  meeting  not 
being  satisfactory  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  but  recent  years  have  also  shown  a  steady 
decrease.  The  maximum  of  prosperity  was 
reached  when,  in  1888,  the  net  profits  on  the 
Spring  meeting  were  ;i^25,355,  and  since  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease.  In  18S9  the 
amount  realized  fell  to  ;^i 7,851  ;  in  1890,  to 
^12,177  ;  in  1891,  to  £%,']io  ;  andif  the  meeting 
held  last  November  shows  a  profit  of  two 
thousand  sovereigns,  it  will  have  done  all  that 
was  expected  of  it.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
particularly  serious,  for  the  club  has  always. 
relied  on  the  Spring  meeting  to  compensate  for 
the  invariable  loss  on  the  other  fixtures.  De- 
ceived by  the  excessive  prosperity  of  other 
years,  the  management  have  been  too  liberal, 
and  a  policy  of  retrenchment  is  apparently  in- 
evitable. The  huge  sum  of  ;!^io,ooo,  which  has 
been  added  to  the  Melbourne  Cup,  will  prob- 
ably be  reduced  among  other  things,  and  the 
general  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  this.  The  sum 
is  thought  excessive  and,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  enormously  valuable  stakes  in  other 
countries,  not  to  have  conduced  to  the  real 
benefit  of  the  turf .  The  V.  R.  C.'s  experience 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  managers  of 
racing  associations  in  this  country. 

The  Board  of  Control  passed  a  resolution,  at 
their  meeting  held  December  29th,  that  will  sure- 
ly prove  most  beneficial  to  the  American  turf. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
laxity  in  the  matter  of  registering  thorough- 
bred horses  in  the  Stud  Book,  and  some  of  our 
most  prominent  breeders — men  who  should 
have  been  wiser  in  their  generation — have  ne- 
glected to  register  the  produce  of  their  brood- 
mares for  years.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been 
highly  detrimental.  Not  only  has  it  opened 
the  door  for  unlimited  fraud,  making  the  paths 
of  such  individuals  as  deal  in  "  ringers  "  easy 
and  pleasant,  but  has  led  to  endless  confu- 
sion, worry  and  annoyance  for  racing  officials, 
writers,  etc.  Under  the  board's  resolution  it 
becomes  obligatory  to  comply  to  the  full  with 
Rules  24  and  30  of  the  Rules  of  Racing  which 
bear  upon  this  point,  and  in  addition  horses 
foaled  in  the  United  States  must  be  registered 
by  July  15th  of  each  year,  while  foreign-bred 
horses  must  be  registered  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  their  arrival  in  this  country.  Legis- 
lation on  this  point  has  been  necessary  for  a 
long  time,  and  even  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
the  Board  of  Control  cannot  deny  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  was  most  opportune,  coming,  as  it 
does,  on  the  threshold  of  another  foaling  season. 
Sporting  Tramp. 
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Now  is  the  season  of  the  winter  pilgrim,  and 
in  no  period  of  the  year  does  our  continent  so 
strikingly  proclaim  its  dimensions  to  the  senses. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  object-lesson  that,  whilst  in 
the  North  and  East  a  mantle  of  snow  covers 
mountain  and  plain,  and  noble  rivers  and  lakes 
echo  with  the  song  of  the  skater  and  the  fierce 
swish  of  the  ice-yacht's  helm,  in  our  South  and 
West  balmy  airs  and  sunny  climes,  shimmer- 
ing sands,  the  orange  grove  and  the  palm 
beckon  the  invalid,  the  traveler  and  the  sports- 
man to  their  varied  delights.  The  difficulty  is 
not  in  finding  refuge  and  pleasure  in  incon- 
ceivable variety,  but  so  many  and  so  various 
are  our  winter  resorts  that  the  difficulty  is 
in  making  a  final  selection  ;  yet,  significantly 
enough,  each  has  an  ever-increasing  army  of 
devotees  and  enthusiasts,  and,  as  with  the  lo- 
calities, so  will  be  the  arguments  of  our  trav- 
eled friends  —  varied  and  alluring.  One  will 
sa}'  "  Fly  with  me  southward,  be  wafted  over 
summer  seas  in  one  of  the  magnificent  steam- 
ers with  which  the  Clyde  Co.  make  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  to  come, 
and  let  us  away  to  where  Florida  spreads  her 
tropical  luxuriance  and  opens  wide  her  portals 
to  the  sportsman,  the  angler,  the  naturalist  and 
the  student  ;  or  to  where  Savannah  and 
Georgia  beckon  to  skies  of  blue."  Others, 
whose  predilections  are  for  a  more  extended 
sea  trip,  ^^-ill  expatiate  by  the  hour  on  the 
glories  of  flower-bedecked  Bermuda,  and  its 
scarcely  rivaled  hostelries,  the  Princess  and 
Hamilton,  where  gather  with  the  regularity  of 
the  solstice  those  who  have  tested  and  proven 
their  values  and  comforts  many  a  time  and  oft, 
whilst  a  yet  larger  army  will  rise  in  vigorous 
protest  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  their 
dearly  beloved  California  and  their  cherished 
dream,  "Fair  Hotel  del  Monte"  —  a  princely 
caravansary  indeed,  meet  for  the  beauty  and 
the  chivalry  that  each  season  gather  within  its 
ample  borders.  Yet  tastes  vary,  and  gregari- 
ous and  sport-loving  man  will  leave  even  this 
paradise  of  luxury  and  comfort,  or  make  it  but 
the  family  headquarters,  whilst  he  trudges  the 
silent  woods,  scales  the  mountain  paths,  or 
plows  the  deeps  in  quest  of  the  endless  sports 
and  pastimes  he  loves  so  well  and  is  so  sure  of 
finding  on  the  Western  slopes  and  in  our  West- 
em  waters.  And  so  it  is  that  all  our  enthusi- 
astic friends  are  right,  for  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  convert  us,  whether  we  saunter  midst 
the  historic  past  in  Saint  Augustine,  fish  in 
the  Florida  waters,  while  away  our  leisure  in 
Georgia,  gaze  seaward  from  the  cliffs  of  Ber- 
muda, or  revel  in  the  climate  and  sports  afield 
or  ashore  in  California,  in  none  of  these  rightly 
popular  winter  resorts  can  the  traveler  foV 
pleasure,  health  or  sport  meet  disappoint- 
ment. 

No  land  is  so  admirabl}^  suited  to  the  desires 
of  people  of  varied  tastes  in  regard  to  holiday 
trips.  In  summer  or  winter,  green  woods,  grand 
mountains,  sparkling  lakes  and  singing  streams, 
or  sterner  marvels  of  rugged  mount  and  ice- 
bound, snow-laden  regions,  arebut  a  flying  jour- 
ney of  a  few  hours  apart,  and  for  this  journey 
there  are  superb  facilities  which  the  world  may 
imitate,  but  not  surpass. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
through  its  personally  conducted  tourist  sys- 
tem, has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  in  the 
conducting  of  its  pleasure  tours,  inasmuch  as 
it  sends  out  with  each  individual  tour  an  ex- 
perienced tourist  agent  and  chaperon,  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  cater  to  the  wants  and  pleasure 
of  all  in  its  charge.  All  destinations  of  the 
tours  are  selected  with  the  view  of  giving  to 
the  tourists  the  most  delightful  territory  for 
recreation,  pleasure  and  sight-seeing.  The 
rates  quoted  for  each  tour  are  in  accordance 
with  that  liberality  for  which  this  enterprising 
company  is  noted.  The  rate  for  the  Washing- 
ton tour,  $13  from  New  York,  and  $11  from 
Philadelphia,  covers  transportation  going  and 
returning,  as  well  as  accommodations  at  Wash- 
ington's best  hotels.  The  tours  cover  three 
days.  There  will  be  a  series  of  five  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1893,  dates  for  which  have  been  fixed  as  fol- 
lows :  January  19th,  February  9th,  March  23d, 
April  13th,  May  4th  and  25tli.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  tours,  the  company  has 
arranged  a  series  of  five  to  the  famous  winter 
resort,  Florida,  leaving  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia January  31,  February  14  and  28,  March 
14  and  28,  1893.  The  first  four  tours  allow 
a  stay  of  two  whole  weeks  in  the  Flowery 
State.  The  rate  quoted  from  New  York,  $50, 
and  from  Philadelphia  $48,  covers  transport- 
ation, Pullman  berth,  and  meals  en  route  on 
special  train  in  both  directions  for  first  four 
tours  ;  while  tickets  for  the  fifth  tour  are  good 
to  return  by  regular  trains  until  May  30,  1893, 
but  do  not  cover  Pullman  charges' or  meals 
north-bound. 

For  those  desiring  a  prolonged  tour  of  pleas- 
ure and  sight-seeing  no  better  trip  is  afforded 
than  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  tours  arranged  by 
this  company,  three  of  which  will  be  run  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  during  the  year 
1893,  departing  on  the  following  dates :  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  March  2d  and  29th.  The  rate 
will  cover  transportation  in  a  palace  vesti- 
buled  train  in  both  directions,  meals  en  route, 
carriage  drives,  and  side  trips  to  prominent 
points  of  interest  in  California.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  any  of  the  tours,  or  for  detailed 
itineraries,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Tourist  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 849  Broadway,  New  York,  or  233  South 
Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

No  season  of  the  year  comes  amiss  to  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
The  tender,  blushing  spring,  the  glory  of  the 
fall_,  and  ice-bound  midwinter  alike  spread 
their  attractions  for  the  traveler's  joy.  Just 
now  the  district  through  which  the  railroad 
winds  its  way  is  the  resort  of  all  who  take  de- 
light in  the  invigorating  pastimes  of  our  rigid 
but  sparkling  winter,  and  where  once  the  white- 
sailed  yacht  and  the  ripple  of  the  paddle  were 
heard,  the  skate  and  the  ice-yacht  reign  su- 
preme. ShaU  we  forget,  however,  in  dwelling 
on  the  claims  of  the  Hudson,  the  never-failing 
fascinations  of  Niagara  in  her  panoply  of  ice  ? 
King  Winter  has  captured  the  rainbows  and 
festooned  them  on  the  brow  of  the  mighty  mon- 
ster, who  scorns  all  other  powers  but  his. 
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A  DRESSMAKER  Seeing  a  cat-boat  tack 
On  the  wind-tossed  waves  one  day, 
'   Oh,  my  !  "  remarked,  "  see  how  she  cuts 
On  the  bias  across  the  bay !  " — Puck. 

Hoffman  Howes:  "I  like  pugs;  they're  so 
EngHsh,  don't  you  think?" 

RowNE  de  Bout:  "What!  with  their  Tip- 
perary  faces  and  their  pretzel  tails  !  " — Jtidge. 

Calmuck  (reading) :  "  A  dentist  in  Kingston 
recently  pulled  eight  of  his  own  teeth." 

Mrs.  Calmuck:  "Oh,  my!  What  a  brave 
man  he  must  be  !  But  perhaps  he  took  gas." — 
Wasp. 

A    CHILLY    CALL. 

The  Editor:  "Take  that  chair,  Miss  Bos- 
tin." 

Miss  BosTiN  (with  a  roll  of  manuscript) : 
"  Thank  you,  I  will  not  take  the  chair,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  occupy  it  while  I  read  you  iny 
poem  on  icicles." — Texas  Sifting s. 

Waiter  (at  lunch  counter)  :  "  Sorry,  sir  ;  that 
place  is  taken.  Man  told  me  to  keep  it  for  him 
and  went  out.  Ought  to  have  had  more  sense. 
He'll  have  to  take  his  chances  now.  Take  the 
seat,  mister." 

Customer  :  ' '  Thanks,  I  will ;  I  am  the  man 
who  went  out." — Evening  Sun. 

The  athletic  sport  known  as  catching  the 
speaker's  eye  will  now  have  a  run  at  Washing- 
ton.— Pittsburgh  Chro7iicle. 

an  unnecessary  precaution. 

Von  Schott  :  "  Eh,  I  say,  de  Blaize,  why 
do  you  shut  your  eyes  when  you  pull  the 
trigger?" 

De  Blaize  :  "  So  I  won't  see  the  death-strug- 
gles of  the  poor  birds." — Puck. 

You  can't  make  leather  of  a  dog's  skin  by 
using  his  own  black-and-tan  bark. — Puck. 


Lightly:  "What  induced  you,  Mr.  Heavy, 
to  go  off  the  stage?  " 

Heavy  :  "  I  was  egged  or.." 

She  :  ' '  Did  your  grandf rther  live  to  a  green 
old  age  ?  " 

He  :  "  Well,  I  should  say  so  !  He  was  bun- 
coed three  times  after  he  was  seventy." — Life. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  said  the  grave-digger, 
' '  to  advise  a  young  man  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up,  but  in  my  business  it  isn't  prac- 
ticable."— Life. 

BoGGS  :  ' '  Aren't  you  going  to  buy  a  new  over- 
coat this  winter  ?  " 

Silsby  :  "No;  I  bought  one  last  summer 
when  they  were  cheap." 

BoGGS  :  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
superfluous  cash  now,  then  ? " 

Silsby  :  "I  am  now  on  the  way  to  buy  a  canoe 
for  next  summer." — Puck. 

A  woman's  answer. 

He  :  "  If  I  should  ask  you  to  marry  me,  what 
would  you  say  ? " 
She  :  "  Guess." 

He  :  ' '  Well — er — what  would  it  rhyme  with  ?  " 
She:  "Guess." — Puck. 

Mary  :  "  F-e-r-m-e-n-t,  ferment — to  work." 
Mamma  :  ' '  Now,  place  it  m  a  sentence  to  show 

me  you  really  understand  it." 

Mary  :  "  In  summer  I  love  to  ferment  in  the 

garden . ' ' — Exchange. 

"Hello!"  said  the  chestnut  to  the  robin, 
"what  are  you? " 

"  I'm  a  little  bird,"  said  the  robin. 

"  I'm  a  little  burred,  too,"  said  the  chestnut. — 
Truth. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush, 
Though  gorgeous  their  plumage  and  regal ; 

But,  instead  of  an  oriole,  robin,  or  thrush. 
Let  that  bird  be  a  bright,  golden  eagle. — 

Truth. 


OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


The  most  popular  success  scored  this  season 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard  was  his  admirable  produc- 
tion of  "  The  Professor's  Love  Story  "  at  the  Star 
Theater.  Some  share  in  this  triumph  should  be 
attributed  to  the  genius  of  Mv.  J.  M.  Barrie,  the 
author  of  this  clever  comedy,  but  the  eminent 
success  of  the  production  at  the  Star  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  rare  ability  of  Mr.  Willard 
and  his  company's  able  support.  The  play 
sketches  a  love  affair  of  a  learned  professor  who, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  first  learns  empirically  of  the 
existence  of  the  mag^c  flame  of  love.  The  char- 
acter is  well  delineated  by  Mr.  Willard,  and  the 
transition  from  age  and  stoicism  to  a  droll  and 
gay  suitor  is  one  of  his  cleverest  bits  of  comedy 
work.  Miss  Rivers  and  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Carle- 
ton,  as  rustics,  displayed  unusual  talent  in  their 
low  comedy  parts. 

' '  The  New  South"  is  from  the  pens  of  Messrs. 
Clay  M.  Greene  and  Joseph  R.  Grismer.  The 
production  of  this  clever  comedy  drama  at  the 
Broadway  Theater  has  met  with  a  decided  suc- 
cess. The  play  itself  is  not  especially  strong, 
but  the  situations  are  excellent,  and  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  Southern  life  is  presented  which, 
in  spite  of  profuse  dialogue,  meets  the  approval 
of  the  public.  The  meager  details  of  the  plot 
could  have  been  presented  in  less  than  four 
acts,  yet  the  interest  does  not  wane,  a  fact  that 
reflects  credit  upon  both  playwrights  and  play- 
ers. The  comedy  parts  of  Dr.  To7n  Lzftcoln, 
Bessie  Fessende7i  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Newport 
are  deserving  of  better  handling  than  that  re- 
ceived by  Harry  Davenport,  Belle  Buckland 
and  Marie  Rene.  By  far  the  best  piece  of  act- 
ing is  done  by  James  A.  Heine  as  SaJiipson. 
One  does  not  look  for  strict  historical  accuracy 
or  sequence  in  this  class  of  play,  and  the  incon- 
sistencies of  situation  and  chronology  are  per- 
missible, at  least  so  long  as  popular  taste  and 
criticism  hold  so  loose  a  rein  on  dramatic 
license. 

"  The  Crust  of  Society,"  an  adaptation  of 
Dumas'  "  Le  Demi-Monde,"  has  been  produced, 
at  the  Union  Square  Theater,  and  with  success, 
in  spite  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  original  that 
have  been  pointed  out  by  critics  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  difficult  role  of  adventuress 
is  well  taken  by  Miss  Carrie  Turner,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Haworth  carries  the  part  of  Oliver  St. 
Aubyn  as  satisfactorily  as  can  be  expected, 
seeing  the  strange  contradictions  in  this  charac- 
ter. It  is  hard  to  imagine  such  persistent  per- 
secution of  a  woman  who  has  never  harmed 
him  as  St.  Aubyn' s,  and  Suzanne's  worthless- 
ness  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  have  turned 
aside  even  the  ferocitj^  of  a  man  with  ultra- 
punctilious  notions.  The  comedy  is  rife  with 
witty  lines  and  delightful  scenes,  which  Mr. 
John  Stetson's  company  does  not  fail  to  make 
most  effective.  Miss  Elita  Otis,  who  has  long 
been  prominent  upon  the  amateur  stage,  made 
her  professional  debut  in  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Ernestine  Echo.  The  part  is  light,  but  is  per- 
formed by  her  with  grace  and  artistic  skill. 


"  Deception,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater, 
is  another  version  of,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, a  burlesque  on  Dumas'  famous  play,  "  Le 
Demi-Monde."  The  adaptation  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  parts  bewilder  and  amuse  the 
audience  with  incongruities  that  give  the  com- 
edy a  farcical  character.  Suzanne,  the  ad- 
venturess, is  taken  by  Baroness  Blanc,  whose 
display  of  gowns  covers  a  multitude  of  histrionic 
discrepancies.  Her  voice  is  pleasing,  though 
emphasis  and  finish  are  somewhat  lacking.  In 
her  comedy  a  degree  of  talent  was  displayed, 
and  her  easy  and  graceful  appearance  upon  the 
stage  is  commendable.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  with  stronger  support  the  Baroness  would 
have  achieved  considerable  success  in  her  adapt- 
ation of  "  Le  Demi-Monde." 

"Captain  Herne,  U.  S.  A.,"  the  military 
drama  at  the  Union  Square  Theater,  is  little 
more  than  a  series  of  war  pictures  ;  yet  with 
such  excellent  scenic  effects  as  the  storming  of 
Vicksburg  the  piece  gains  for  itself  popularity 
in  spite  of  its  weak  construction.  The  well- 
known  melodramatic  abilities  of  Edward  J, 
Henley  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  role  of 
Captain  Herne,  whose  daring,  dashing  quali- 
ties thrill  the  gallery  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Dorothy  Dene,  the  handsome  English  ac- 
tress, does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  as 
Inez,  the  Creole  spy.  The  play  is  too  amateur 
to  admit  of  strong  acting,  yet  Henley  does  not 
neglect  opportunities  for  brisk  and  effective 
work. 

"  A  Flag  of  Truce,"  produced  by  Walter 
Sanford  first  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Jersey 
City,  is  among  the  cleverest  comedy  dramas  of 
the  present  season.  Its  situations  are  strong 
and  realistic,  the  most  effective  scene  being 
that  of  the  quarry,  in  which  the  hero  narrowly 
escapes  being  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  huge 
block  of  granite.  By  this  and  other  strongly 
dramatic  situations  the  interest  is  well  main- 
tained throughout  the  piece.  It  is  presented 
by  a  good  company,  and  its  stage  apparatus  is 
complete,  attractive  and  well  handled. 

The  initial  production  of  "The  Span  of  Life," 
an  English  melodrama,  by  Sutton  Vane,  was 
given  January  9th,  at  the  Empire  Theater,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  play  is  strong  and  cleverly  con- 
structed. It  is  full  of  realistic  effects,  startling 
incidents  and  vivid  climaxes,  including  a  re- 
markable escape  of  the  heroine  in  the  third  act 
across  the  chasm  of  a  cataract,  by  means  of  a 
bridge  formed  by  the  bodies  of  three  English 
acrobats.  The  action  of  the  play  carries  its 
principals  through  various  phases  of  life  from 
the  typical  English  mansion  in  Devonshire  to 
the  slaver's  hut  in  Africa  on  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Zambesi.  The  parts  are  in  com- 
petent hands,  being  interpreted  by  William 
Calder's  American  company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  H.  S.  Taylor.  Miss  Sterling  and  Mrs. 
Calder  take  the  principal  female  roles  with  sat- 
isfaction, and  Messrs  Delmure,  Huntington  and 
Radcliff  are  the  prominent  men  in  the  cast. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thos.  H.  JV.,  Fourth  avemte,  N.  V. — Good 
performances  for  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  5  feet 
3^2  inches  high  would  be  :  Running  high  jump, 
5  feet ;  running  broad  jump,  18  feet.  100  yards 
dash,  II  seconds;  220  yards,  25  seconds,  imile 
run,  5  minutes,  10  seconds  ;  i  mile  walk,  8  min- 
utes, 30  seconds.  The  bicycle,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances you  mention,  would  be  liable  to  ad 
valorem  duty.  Outing  has  not  at  present 
published  any  book  on  training  outside  what 
appears  in  the  magazine.  Meetings  and  compe- 
titions for  boys  are  held  by  the  New  York  In- 
terscholastic  Association. 

P.  W.  F.,  University  of  Notre  Dame. — The 
world's  record  in  the  100  yards  dash  is  gf  sec- 
onds, made  by  John  Owen,  Jr.,  of  the  Detroit 
A.  C,  at  the  American  Amateur  Champion- 
ship games,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  11, 
1890.  This  has  since  been  equaled  by  Luther 
Cary,  Manhattan  and  Princeton  A.  C.  Gary's 
records  of  9^^  seconds,  done  at  Princeton,  have 
never  been  allowed.  Jewett's  record  is  2  if  sec- 
onds for  the  220  yards  dash,  made  last  fall  at  the 
Canadian  Championships,  and  again  at  New 
Haven.  Malcolm  W.  Ford's  series  of  articles  in 
last  year's  Outing  is  a  valuable  guide  for  men 
in  training. 

P.  A.  McC,  Bay  City,  J//,r/^.— -The  definition 
of  amateur  athlete,  according  to  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  is  "  One  who  has  not  entered  in 
an  open  competition ;  or  for  either  a  stake,  pub- 
lic or  admission  money,  or  entrance  fee  ;  or 
under  a  fictitious  name ;  or  has  not  competed 
with  or  against  a  professional  for  any  prize  ;  or 
where  admission  fee  is  charged  ;  or  who  has  not 
instructed,  pursued,  or  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of 
athletic  exercises  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  or 
for  gain  on  any  emolument ;  or  whose  member- 
ship of  any  athletic  club  of  any  kind  was  not 
brought  about,  or  does  not  continue,  because  of 
any  mutual  understanding,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, whereby  his  becoming  or  continuing  a 
memlaer  of  such  club  would  be  of  any  pecuniary 
benefit  to  him  whatever,  direct  or  indirect ;  and 
who  shall  in  other  and  all  respects  conform  to 
the  rtdes  and  regulations  of  the  organization." 

G.  Jay  Morrell. — If  you  will  forward  us  your 
address  we  will  forward  you  Outing  for  May 
and  June,  1891,  and  February,  1892,  at  publica- 
tion price. 

L'Aviron. — As  yet  nothing  definite  has  been 
arranged  with  regard  to  a  regatta  at  the  World's 
Fair,  although  the  matter  is  being  agitated.  If 
you  will  kindly  send  us  a  list  of  clubs  or  single 
individuals  who  wish  to  come  over  from  France 
this  summer,  it  may  be  of  value  in  hurrying 
forward  the  arrangements  for  the  regatta.  We 
will  procure  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Rowing  Association  and  send  it  to  you.  An 
article  upon  the  subject  of  a  World's  Fair  Re- 
gatta is  now  in  preparation  for  an  early  num- 
ber of  Outing. 

"Half-back"  Whitman,  Mass. — The  turtle- 
back  wedge  is  formed  by  drawing  back  both 


ends  or  both  tackles.  The  line  thus  consists  of 
five  men,  and  the  backs  virtually  of  six  men. 
These  six  are  massed  about  the  quarter-back 
much  in  the  shape  of  the  half  of  a  turtle's  back. 
The  efficiency  of  this  play  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  opposing  eleven  has  to  leave  its  ends  in 
the  line,  for  fear  that  the  side  that  has  the  ball 
will  circle  an  end  instead  of  using  the  wedge. 
Eleven  men  are  thus  opposed  by  only  eight. 
The  turtle-back  is  best  broken  up  by  low  block- 
ing, which  immediately  overturns  the  rushers. 
This  year  Yale  developed  a  way  of  actually 
boosting  both  back  and  ball  over  the  line  and 
among  the  Harvard  players,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  making  good  gains.  The  "  fake-past  play  "  is 
a  modification  of  the  turtle-back  wedge.  When 
the  ball  is  near  the  goal  line,  the  side  on  the 
defensive  against  a  turtle-back  wedge  is  likely 
to  draw  in  its  ends  in  a  last  effort  to  check  the 
advance.  The  side  on  the  offensive  then  pre- 
pares for  a  turtle-back  wedge,  but  in  fact  sends 
a  single  back  around  the  unguarded  end. 
Stagg's  Christiafi  Workers  scored  against  the 
Harvard  team  in  this  manner  in  189 1,  and  Yale 
used  the  trick  for  her  single  touchdown  in 
1892.  The  whirligig  wedge  is  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  turtle-back  wedge.  This  wedge 
is  aimed  not  at  the  center,  but  at  one  of  the 
wings.  In  the  vortex  that  follows,  the  ball 
describes  a  semicircle,  and  is  carried  from  two 
to  four  yards,  when  the  trick  is  successful. 
This  trick  was  brought  out  at  Harvard  in  1891, 
and  proved  their  only  successful  stratagem. 
Yale  copied  it  with  effect  in  1892.  The  tackle 
wedge  is  formed  by  grouping  four  men,  gener- 
ally two  ends  and  two  backs,  directly  behind  a 
tackle.  The  ball  is  then  snapped  to  a  third 
back,  who  runs  into  the  apex  of  the  wedge 
directly  behind  the  tackle.  Meanwhile  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  the  tackle  takes  his  place 
two  steps  diagonally  backward,  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  opposing  tackle  and  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  ready  to  plunge  into  the  wedge. 
The  tackle  wedge  in  which  Upton  made  his 
long  run  in  the  Yale-Harvard  game  of  1892 
was  a  "fake."  Instead  of  sending  a  half-back 
into  the  little  wedge  the  ball  was  given  to 
Upton,  the  tackle  on  the  other  wing.  The 
tackle  wedge  was  then  launched  against  the 
Yale  end  and  Upton  ran  20  yards  behind  it. 
There  are  several  other  ways  of  converting  this 
wedge  into  a  "fake."  All  these  plays  require 
to  be  concerted  with  absolute  precision  ;  ' '  strag- 
gling" is  fatal.  Their  efficiency  is  greatest 
when  the  combined  force  of  the  wedge  strikes 
the  opposing  line  with  a  single  impact. 

W.  A.  C,  Plainfield,  N.  /.—We  could  not 
advise  without  knowing  something  more  of  the 
cause  of  the  weakness.  It  might  be  muscular, 
it  might  arise  from  malformation  of  the  bones, 
or  from  over-straining,  and  our  advice  would 
necessarily  be  modified  by  the  facts. 

H.  H.  R.,  Chicago,  III. — The  one-mile  pac- 
ing record  is  held  by  Mascot,  who  covered  the 
distance  in  a  race  in  2  minutes  and  4  seconds^ 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  SPORT. 


Before  another  number  of  Outing  leaves  the 
presses,  the  biggest  canine  event  ever  seen  by 
New  Yorkers  will  most  probably  be  added  to 
the  list  of  successful  ventures  completed.  For 
the  seventeenth  time  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club's  benches  will  bear  the  best  blood  and 
bone  of  American  dogdom,  and  from  stately 
St.  Bernard  down  to  costly,  ^-apping  berib- 
boned  toy,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  dogs  will 
be  represented.  j\Iany  a  champion  of  field  and 
bench  ^^^ll  add  to  honors  already  won  in  best  of 
company,  and  owners'  hearts  will  be  glad  or  sad 
according  to  the  judge's  verdict.  Crowds  will 
attend  and  see  grand  dogs,  and  the  kennel  ad- 
mirers of  man's  noblest  friend  anticipate,  as 
does  Superintendent  James  Mortimer,  an  un- 
qualified success  for  February  21st,  22d,  23d  and 
24th.  Spratts  will  attend  to  benching  and  feed- 
ing, which  means  that  these  important  matters 
will  be  f  atdtless. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  con- 
nection with  camping  is  the  securing  of  a  really 
efficient  camp  stove.  Many  a  veteran  camper 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  cooking 
apparatus  other  than  the  good  old-fashioned 
fire  and  oven,  made  on  the  spot,  while  you  wait, 
from  such  materials  as  nature  furnishes.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  so  many  so-called  perfect 
camp  stoves  have  proved  most  unsatisfactory 
when  put  to  practical  test  in  the  woods.  A  prac- 
tical, common  sense  camp  stove  is  manufactured 
in  five  sizes  by  D.AV.  Cree,  Griggsville,  111.  This 
stove  is  vers'-  light  and  compact,  and  can  be  had 
with  or  without  oven.  It  will  not  get  out  of 
shape,  and  has  a  telescopic  pipe  which  packs  in- 
side. The  stove  will  do  the  work  it  is  intended 
for  in  a  practical  fashion,  and  it  should  prove  a 
boon  to  campers. 

Bicycle  riders  and  dealers  have  long  been 
looking  for  a  perfect  illuminant  to  supersede  the 
old-fashioned  and  unreliable  oil  lamp.  Invent- 
ive genius  has  brought  out  for  this  purpose  a 
solid  compound  that  melts  while  the  lamp  is 
burning  and  hardens  when  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished. It  is  perfectly  safe,  has  no  odor, 
and  will  not  smoke  or  explode.  It  is  gaining 
much  favor  wherever  used.  Its  patentees  and 
makers  are  the  Red  Star  Mfg.  Co.,  of  58  Front 
street.  New  York  ;  also  manufacturers  of  the 
Red  Star  Chain  Lubricant  and  Lubricating  Oil. 

The  inexhaustible  energy  of  the  West  has 
produced  The  Traveler,  and  who  shall  say 
that  the  West  is  in  the  pioneer  age  when  it  can 
establish  a  weekly  newspaper  whose  mission  is 
"to  promote  travel  for  pleasure ? "  We  extend 
our  greetings  to  this  latest  effort  in  the  lines 
which  Outing  has  been  advocating  for  many 
years. 

A  rebellious  liver  is  a  thing  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  for  ill-advised  treatment  may  re- 
sult in  a  life-long  misery.  Only  a  remedy  of 
proved  excellence  should  be  tried  for  such  im- 
portant work,  and  of  all  the  available  remedies 
Beecham's  Tasteless  Pills  have  best  stood  the 
unerring  proof  of  time. 

The  question  of  the  condition  of  our  roads  is 
no  longer  looked  on  as  a  cyclist's  selfish  fad,  but 
as  a  necessity  for  the  national  prosperity  and 
advancement.    The  railroads  of  the  country  are 


taking  the  matter  up  quite  extensively,  as  the 
shrewd  managers  thereof  realize  the  fact  that, 
as  feeders,  the  country  roads  are  a  most  import- 
ant factor.  The  hardest  class  of  citizens  to 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  the  movement  are 
the  grangers,  and  they,  strangely  enough,  are 
the  very  class  which  will  be  mostly  benefited. 
Our  seats  of  learning  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  will  throw  the  weight  of 
their  educational  powers  into  the  scale.  It  is 
proposed  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  collection 
of  models  and  other  apparatus  to  illustrate  the 
teaching  in  the  laboratory,  while  the  manifold 
experiments  in  the  methods  of  construction 
can  be  used  as  object-lessons.  If  a  dozen  of 
our  engineering  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  will  provide  similar  systematic  and 
continuous  instruction,  we  may  hope,  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  to  graduate  trained 
road-masters  who  are  well  informed  in  the 
science  and  art  of  their  profession. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Zimmerman  will 
shortly  sail  again  for  Europe,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  Outing's  readers  to  know  just  what 
he  did  when  abroad  last  year.  The  following 
table  gives  this  information  : 

April  18 — Brighton,  1-2  mile,  scratch,  second 
in  heat,  second  in  final. 

April  30 — Nottingham,  i  mile,  scratch,  first 
in  heat,  second  in  final. 

May  14 — Bristol,  5  miles,  scratch,  third  in 
final. 

May  19 — Heme  Hill,  1-2  mile,  handicap,  first 
in  final. 

May  28 — Paddington,  1-2  mile,  handicap,  won 
heat  first  round,  won  heat  second  round,  fourth 
in  final. 

May  28 — Paddington,  1-2  mile,  scratch,  first 
in  heat,  first  in  final. 

May  28 — Paddington,  3  miles,  scratch,  first  in 
final. 

June  2 — Heme  Hill,  i  mile,  handicap,  first  in 
heat,  first  in  final. 

June  5 — Berlin,  5,000  metres,  scratch,  fourth 
in  final. 

June  5 — Berlin,  2,000  metres,  handicap,  fifth 
in  final. 

June  6 — Berlin,  3,000  metres,  handicap,  first 
in  final. 

June  6 — Berlin,  i  mile  scratch,  first  in  heat, 
first  in  final. 

June  II — Heme  Hill,  i  mile,  handicap,  second 
in  heat,  first  in  final. 

June  16 — Heme  Hill,  2  miles,  handicap,  third 
in  final. 

June  18 — Heme  Hill,  25  miles,  championship, 
fell. 

June  25 — Leeds,  i  mile,  championship,  first 
in  heat,  first  in  final. 

June  25 — Leeds,  5  miles,  championship,  first 
in  heat,  first  in  final. 

July  2 — Liverpool.  2  miles,  scratch,  first  in 
final. 

July  4 — Newport,  i  mile,  handicap,  first  in 
heat,  tire  burst  in  final. 

July  4 — Newport,  1-2  mile,  handicap,  first  in 
heat,  first  in  final. 

July  4 — Newport,  1-2  mile,  scratch,  first  in 
heat,  first  in  final. 

July  7 — Paddington,  50  miles,  championship, 
first  in  final. 
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Readers  of  Outing,  and  in  fact  the  read- 
ing public  in  general,  invariably  find  much  of 
interest  in  the  pure,  healthful  lore  of  forest, 
lake  and  stream.  No  better  proof  of  this  is 
required  than  the  hearty  reception  accorded 
the  all  too  few  volumes  we  possess  of  clever, 
wholesome  sporting  literature.  Life  m  the 
wilderness,  in  the  haunts  of  big  game  as  na- 
ture planned  them,  is  even  a  picturesque  sub- 
ject, and  the  success  of  a  well-written,  taste- 
fully gotten-up  and  finely  illustrated  book  upon 
that  subject  is  assured.  Such  a  book  is  "The 
Sportsman's  Paradise ;  or,  the  Lakelands  of 
Canada,"  by  B.  A.  Watson,  M.D.  It  describes 
camping,  canoeing,  trailing,  shooting  and  fish- 
ing in  the  beautiful  Muskoka  country  by  a 
party  of  keen  Nimrods,  and  their  various  ad- 
ventures furnish  a  wealth  of  pleasant  pages 
which  are  embellished  with  many  capital  illus- 
trations of  big  game  and  sporting  scenes.  If 
the  veteran  sportsman's  eye  can  detect  a  trivial 
slip  here  and  there,  the  book  loses  none  of  its 
attractiveness  thereby,  for  its  incidents  are 
always  pleasing  and  nearly  always  possible  in 
the  sections  of  country  described.  On  the 
whole,  "Sportsman's  Paradise"  is  a  welcome 
and  handsome  addition  to  our  sporting  library 
— a  useful  present  for  a  lad,  one  that  will  bring 
joy  to  his  heart  and  present  nothing  in  its 
wholesome  pages  save  what  a  boy  has  a  right 
to  feel  interested  in  and  to  learn  all  about. 
[J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.] 

"  Figure-Skating,  Simple  and  Combined," 
by  Messrs.  Monier- Williams,  Pidgeon  and 
Dryden,  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  well- 
known  work  "  Combined  Figure-Skating. "  It 
is  arranged  as  a  complete  text-book  of  the  art 
of  skating  as  practiced  by  the  leading  clubs  of 
Great  Britain,  and  will  furnish  many  useful 
hints  to  those  who  aspire  to  grace  and  pre- 
cision on  the  steels  this  side  the  herring-pond. 
The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  many 
figure  diagrams  will  teach  the  would-be  expert 
how  such  things  are  done  in  haughty  Albion. 
[Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

"Japan  in  Art  and  Industry,"  by  Felix 
Regamey,  is  a  treatise  on  the  methods  and 
marvelous  products  of  Japanese  art  and  handi- 
craft. The  fact  that  the  influence  of  Japanese 
taste  may  be  traced  throughout  the  domain  of 
modern  decorative  art,  gives  especial  value  to 
the  able  and  exhaustive '  treatment  of  this  sub^ 
ject.  Numerous  characteristic  designs  by  the 
author  and  occasional  glances  at  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  contribute  largely  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  volume.  [G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.] 


"  Cycle-Infantry  Drill  Regulations,"  pre- 
pared by  Brig. -Gen.  Albert  Ordway,  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  best  arranged  and  best 
illustrated  system  of  drill  regulations  for  mili- 
tary cyclists  which  has  at  present  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that 
though  the  value  of  the  cycle  for  military  pur- 
poses has  been  recognized  and  acted  upon 
much  longer  and  much  more  largely  in  Europe 
than  here,  no  systematic  drill  regulations  of 
any  importance,  with  diagrams,  have  been  pub- 
lished. General  Ordway's  work  is  as  near  per- 
fect as  any  drill  book  on  the  subject  can  be  ;  for, 
of  course,  the  main  usefulness  of  the  cyclist 
depends  upon  his  own  intelligence,  nerve, 
strength  and  pluck  as  a  scout,  and  cannot 
be  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  by  regula- 
tions, although  it  is  strictly  limited  in  its  scope 
and  capacity.     [Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston.] 

"  Cyclists'  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  A,"  by 
Lieut.  William  T.  May,  commanding  Military 
Bicycle  Detachment,  Fort  Sheridan,  la.,  is  a 
less  ambitious,  unillustrated  manual,  based 
upon  infantry  drill  regulations.  It  is  a  handy 
and  useful  compilation  within  its  limits,  and 
the  chapters  "  On  the  March  "  and  the  "  Care 
and  Preservation  of  Machines  "  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  all  cyclists  whose  business 
or  pleasure  takes  them  far  afield.  [Pope  Mfg. 
Co.,  Boston.] 

The  second  series  of  ' '  Letters  to  Young 
Shooters,"  by  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  productions,  preserva- 
tion and  killing  of  pheasant  and  grouse,  and 
also  carries  chapters  upon  shooting  wood- 
pigeon  and  breaking  retrievers.  While  the 
nature  of  the  work  limits  its  teachings  to 
the  realm  of  closely  preserved  and  artificially 
reared  game,  it  contains  much  interesting  in- 
formation and  many  useful  hints  on  shooting 
which  any  sportsman  can  appreciate.  The 
chapter  on  breaking  retrievers  should  prove 
valuable,  for  retrievers  can  be  taught  by  simi- 
lar methods  the  world  over.  The  book  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  sporting 
library.  [  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ,  London  and 
New  York.] 

The  young  scholar  who  finds  himself  con- 
fronted with  the  inquiring  and  fractious  minds 
of  his  first  pupils  will  doubtless  find  sympathy 
and  instruction  in  the  interesting  pages  of 
"The  Down-East  Master's  First  School,"  by 
Edward  A.  Rand.  After  many  vicissitudes  as 
a  teacher,  Paul Etidicott  responds  to  the  call  of 
his  country,  and  his  patriotism  finds  a  senti- 
mental reward  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  first 
pupils.     [D.  Lothr op  Company,  Boston.! 
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Letters  and  inquiries  J'roin  anonymous  correspondents 
do  not  receive  attention.  \ 


OUTING  will  in  this  defiarfmeni  record  all  important 
events  within  the  domain  of  pastimes  and  of  strictly 
amareur  sport ;  therefore  these  pages  are  open  to  vie7nbers 
of  organized  clubs  en^a^ed  in  the  reputable  sports  of  the 
period.  The  editors  'of  OUTING  RECORD  cordially  in- 
vite full  reports  of  contests  and  clients  of  interest  to 
officers  and  members  of  amateur  clubs  and  associations. 

The  OUTING  Company^  Limited^  does  not  hold  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations 
submitted,  but  promises  to  use  all  due  caution  in  the  care 
of  the  same.  Manuscripts  typewritten  will  receive  earliest 
attention.  The  conditions  under  wkicli  a  manuscript  is 
submitted  should  ahuays  be  stated. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  vs.    THE    COLLEGE 
IN  ATHLETICS. 

In  carrying  the  recent  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Intercollegiate  Football  Asso- 
ciation, Yale  has  leaped  to  the  front  as  the 
champion  of  purity  in  athletics.  So  little  does 
her  present  ostensible  character  harmonize  with 
her  past  reputation  for  Nutmeg  shrewdness, 
that  not  a  few  have  paused  to  examine  the  hid- 
den warp  of  the  beautiful  fabric  she  is  weav- 
ing. It  is  not  impossible  that  Yale  reform 
should  prove  a  Greek  gift.  Tinieo  Danaos,  et 
dona  fereittes,  is  nowadaj's  rendered — Beware 
of  the  Elies,  especially  when  they  pose  as 
reformers. 

At  least  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 
armed  with  suspicion.  The  new  rule  restrict- 
ing the  membership  of  teams  to  undergradu- 
ates is  a  quietus  to  her  rising  enthusiasm  for 
athletics  ;  and,  being  one  of  the  two,  or  possi- 
bly three,  institutions  in  America  that  are  not 
belittled  by  the  name  of  university,  she  stands 
forth  boldly  in  opposition  to  the  undergraduate 
scheme  so  warmly  upheld  by  the  captains  atYale. 
■Her  reasons,  as  expressed  at  a  recent  mass- 
meeting,  are  :  first,  that  such  legislation  fails 
to  recognize  the  broad  distinction  between  a 
university  and  a  college ;  second,  that  it  will 
check  healthy  competition,  decrease  the  inter- 
est in  the  game  and  hamper  its  normal  de- 
velopment as  a  university  sport ;  and,  third, 
that  at  least  one  year's  notice  should  have  been 
given  before  carrying  such  legislation  into  effect. 
At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  Football  Advis- 
ory Committee,  said :  "Every  alumnus,  what- 
ever his  degree,  must  regard  every  other 
alumnus  as  his  brother,  having  with  him  one 
common  Alma  Mater  ; "  and  the  effect  of  the 
undergraduate  rule  "will  be  to  deal  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  inmost  heart  of  that  growing, 
unifying  spirit  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  a  university. "  It  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Princeton,  Yale  will  be  the  greatest  gainer  by 
the  new  rule,  for,  while  at  Yale  the  Medical 
School  is  a  shadow,  and  the  Law  School  little 
better,  at  both  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Harvard  the  professional  schools  are  as 
large  as  the  colleges,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  university.  Moreover, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nine,  Yale  has  never 
before  had  her  available  athletes  so  confined  to 
her  academic  departments  ;  and  this  is  espe- 
cially significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two 
years  ago,  when  Harvard  originated  and 
brought  to  the  front  the  undergraduate  plan, 
both  Yale  and  Princeton  refused  to  take  it  up. 
Under  such  circumstances  Pennsylvania  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  believes  that 


the  undergraduate  rule  is  a  specious  device  on 
the  part  of  Yale  to  maintain  her  athletic  su- 
premacy in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  her  rivals 
have  outstripped  her  in  athletic  resources. 

There  are,  however,  excellent  reasons' for  be- 
lieving that  Yale  is  sincere  in  her  pretension. 
Forernost  is  the  fact  that  when  the  captains, 
with  a  doubtful  assumption  of  power,  saddled 
the  new  rule  on  the  submissive  jenny  of  Yale 
public  opinion,  there  was  a  kicking  up  of  heels 
comparable  only  to  what  has  been  so  often  ob- 
served in  athletic  squabbles  at  Harvard.  The 
spirit  of  selfishness,  if  any  such  existed,  ap 
peared  then  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who,  for 
a  short  week,  triumphed  over  the  secret  inner 
circles  of  power.  If  it  is  urged  against  such  a 
supposition  that  both  factions  are  selfish,  differ- 
ing only  in  ideas  of  expediency,  there  is  still 
the  great  authority  of  Prof.  Eugene  L.  Richards, 
Yale  '56,  on  the  side  of  candor  and  singleness 
of  motive.  His  letter  in  the  Yale  News  of 
February  6th  is  by  far  the  most  liberal  and  for- 
cible argument  for  the  rule,  expressing  evidently 
the  views  of  the  most  intelligent  and  represent- 
ative Yale  graduates,  and  members  of  the  Yale 
faculty.  His  arguments  are,  briefly,  as  follows  : 
First,  When  a  student  who  has,  while  an  un- 
dergraduate, represented  his  Alma  Mater  in 
athletics,  leaves  his  college  for  a  professional 
school  and  plays  in  the  team  of  his  adopted  uni- 
versity, that  team  ceases  to  represent  the  uni- 
versity that  supports  it.  Second,  Every  grad- 
uate player  who  comes  to  a  college,  sure  of  a 
place  on  a  team,  keeps  out  of  athletics  at  least 
three  undergraduates  who  would  otherwise 
train  in  the  hope  of  playing  in  the  position. 
Thus  it  deprives  the  athletic  contests  to  a  great 
extent  of  their  educational  power.  Third,  By- 
preventing  candidates  from  coming  forward  // 
checks  the  development  of  athletic  ability  in 
the  tinder  graduate  departjnent.  His  fourth 
and  sixth  arguments  are  chiefly  appUcable  to 
Yale,  but  under  his  fifth  head  he  argues  that 
when  graduates  are  allowed  to  play  it  is  impos- 
sible to  purify  athletics  from  the  suspicion  that 
players  imported  into  the  graduate  schools  come 
for  pecuniary  considerations,  or  their  equivalent. 
Such  arguments  evidence  a  profound  and  dis- 
interested view  of  the  situation  and  deserve 
the  closest  attention. 

Yet  they  are  not  unanswerable.  To  the  first 
the  reply  is  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  a  man 
should  be  loyal  at  the  same  time  to  his  college 
and  to  his  university;  and  that,  where  this  is 
the  case,  the  athlete  is  in  the  highest  sense 
a  representative  of  his  adopted  Alma  Mater. 
As  for  the  second,  it  is  true  in  a  general  sense 
that  the  presence  of  graduate  players  from  other 
colleges  discourages  undergraduates  from  train- 
ing ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  student  of  a 
profession  who  has  never  represented  another 
college  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
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of  athletic  education  open  to  undergraduates. 
Ft)r  the  third,  it  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  an 
institution  where  the  professional  schools  are 
equal  in  importance  to  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment. As  for  the  assertion  that  where 
graduates  are  allowed  to  play  it  is  impossible 
to  purify  athletics,  this  may  be  doubted  by  any 
one  conversant  with  the  Avell-known  "  univer- 
sity plan"  proposed  by  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Whitney, 
and  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  articles  of  this  plan  are  too  familiar  to  be 
quoted  i)i  extenso.  In  general  the  scheme  is 
to  limit  candidates  not  to  undergraduates,  but 
to  Inyiia  fide  students  of  any  department  of  a 
university  who  have  never  played  on  any  team 
of  another  college  or  university.  In  one  or  two 
particulars  the  details  of  the  scheme  appear 
faulty.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
man  who  has  played  in  interclass  contests  in 
college  should  not  be  eligible  to  the  'varsity 
team  of  his  adopted  university.  And,  rather 
than  exclude  men  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
residence,  it  would  seem  fairer  to  limit  the 
number  of  years  a  man  may  represent  a  college 
in  athletics.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Whitney's 
plan  represents  the  spirit  of  all  those  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  college  plan  that  has  lately 
been  fathered  upon  Yale  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  compose  a  great  majority 
of  those  who  care  for  collegiate  sports.  Still 
the  Intercollegiate  Association  is  bound  to  the 
college  plan  for  one  year  at  least,  and  Har- 
vard's official  action  is  still  to  appear.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  the  university  plan  can  be 
substituted,  there  is  many  a  snarl  to  be  raveled. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  however  tortuous  the 
process,  the  purity  of  amateur  sport  cannot  fail 
to  be  enhanced  by  the  wholesome  agitation  Yale 
has  given  the  whole  subject  of  the  graduate  in 
athletics. 

With  regard,  however,  to  Yale's  future  suc- 
cess, the  dissensions  at  New  Haven  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  prejudicial.  In  the  past  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  victorious  Yale  spirit  has  lain  in 
the  implicit  obedience  of  the  university  to  the 
dictates  of  the  upper  circle  of  her  social  system. 
That  for  once  the  will  of  the  dissenters  was 
asserted,  even  for  a  week  or  two,  augurs  ill  for 
the  discipline  of  future  college  generations. 
And  if  with  the  spirit  of  individualitjr  and  inde- 
pendence comes  the  spirit  of  reform,  one  may 
look  for  a  state  of  affairs  similar  to  that  which 
has  so  often  stood  between  Harvard  and  victor}^ 
The  situation  recalls  a  remark  of  Professor  Bar- 
rett Wendell  of  Harvard  :  "Yale  was  founded," 
he  said,  "  some  fifty  years  after  Harvard,  to 
counteract  the  liberal  spirit  at  Cambridge.  She 
has  been  about  half  a  century  behind  us  ever 
since,  until  at  last  she  has  taken  to  beating  us 
in  athletics. "  At  the  time  this  was  regarded  as  a 
flattering  unction  to  soothe  the  smarting  of  re- 
current defeat ;  but,  if  our  present  surmises  are 
correct,  Yale  is  showing  the  symptoms  long 
ago  noted  at  Harvard — symptoms  of  growth 
from  the  college  into  the  university,  with  all 
the  disintegration  of  forces  this  implies.  And 
when  she  has  attained  the  multiplex  social  con- 
ditions of  Harvard  or  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, she  will  be  glad  of  any  bond,  athletic 
or  otherwise,  that  will  tend  to  restore  a  due 
sense  of  the  community  of  interests. 

John  Corbin,  Harvard  '92. 


By  the  recent  action  of  the  Berkley  School 
the  schoolboys  of  Brooklyn  have  been  practi- 
cally admitted  to  the  scholastic  contests  in  New 
York.  Such  an  extension  of  sports  can  scarcely 
fail  to  foster  a  manly  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
good-fellowship  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  yet 
the  quickening  of  emulation  this  involves  brings 
responsibilities  far  greater  than  are  at  first 
thought  evident.  Even  after  an  athlete  has 
attained  his  growth,  and  has  become  a  veteran  in 
competition,  careful  medical  attendance  and  the 
supervision  of  thorough  and  experienced  train- 
ers are  indispensable,  as  is  evident  in  the  extreme 
attention  the  colleges  pay  to  the  care  of  their 
various  teams.  Where  athletes  are  novices, 
comparatively,  and  especially  where  they  are 
maturing  their  constitutions  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  exerting  their  strength  to  the 
utmost,  the  need  of  supervision  is  infinitely 
greater.  At  seventeen  an  injury  might  easily 
prove  permanent  that  at  twent^^-one  would  re- 
pair itself  in  a  week.  I  do  not  say  this  to  prej- 
udice the  cause  of  school  athletics.  Rather,  I 
insist  upon  the  paramount  value  of  careful  early 
training,  and  wish  to  give  an  example  or  two 
that  should  serve  both  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
warning.  No  one  will  doubt  that  J.  P.  Lee's 
world's  record  over  the  low  hurdles,  or  his 
touchdown  that  won  Harvard's  single  foot- 
ball victory  over  Yale,  was  due,  in  a  meas- 
ure, to  his  athletic  discipline  at  Cutler's  school. 
If  tradition  can  be  trusted,  moreover,  G.  R. 
Fearing,  single  and  unaided,  used  to  win  the 
track-athletic  championship  for  Cutler's,  in 
spite  of' programs  so  arranged  as  to  bunch  his 
events  ;  and  not  only  did  Fearing  live  to  make 
a  new  world's  indoor  record  in  the  high  jump, 
but  is  at  present  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
Harvard  'Varsity  crew.  Yet  examples  are 
far  more  common  of  the  harm  of  early  train- 
ing under  incompetent  instructors,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  field  of  athletic  rivalry  among  the 
schools  is  enlarged  the  supervision  of  the  young 
competitors  should  be  intelligent  and  strict. 

February  4. — The  memorable  features  of  the 
open  handicap  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Ath- 
letic Club  were  a  trial  heat  in  the  forty-yard 
dash,  and  the  team  race,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
relay  race,  between  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  In  the  trial  heat  E.  B.  Bloss  equaled 
his  own  world's  record  of  4  3-5S.,  made  Febru- 
ary 22,  1892,  though  in  the  final  heat,  which  was 
run  in  the  same  time,  he  finished  third.  In  the 
relay  race  the  M.  I.  T.  team  was  ahead  until 
the  last  relay,  when  Gallagher,  W.  P.  I.,  went 
to  the  front.  He  fell,  however,  on  a  turn,  and 
W.  Batchelder  leaped  over  him  into  the  lead. 
Gallagher  leaped  to  his  feet  and  spurted  to  the 
front  again.  At  the  finish  the  two  were  shoul- 
der by  shoulder,  when  Batchelder  fell  beneath 
the  tape,  and  Gallagher  breasted  it  only  to  fall 
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"beyond.  It  has  lately  become  the  fashion  to 
regard  athletic  meetings  as  insipid  and  dull, 
but  if  the  popularity  of  relay  races  keeps  on  in- 
creasing, those  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to  find 
fault  will  protest  rather  against  such  intense 
excitement  and  emulation. 

The  races  were  run  on  a  f  ourteen-lap  track. 
Following  is  the  summary  : 

Forty-vard  dash— L.  W.  IMcQuirk,  Suffolk 
X.  C.  (S  ft),  first ;  S.  A.  Coombs,~Boston  A.  A. 
(2  ft.  6  in.),  second.    Time,  4  3-5S. 

Match,  one-mile  walk — W.  A.  Beaudette, 
Worcester  A.  C,  first;  M.  J.  Doyle,  Suffolk 
A.  C,  second.     Time,  7m.  27  3-5S. 

Team  races,  16  laps,  fotir-lap  relays — Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute,  first ;  ]\Iassachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,   second.      Time,  4m. 

43  3-5S. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards  run,  11  start- 
ers—S.  A.  Coombs,  Boston  A.  A.  (18  yds.),  first ; 
A.  Blake,  Harvard  A.  A.  (25  yds.),  second  ; 
H.  L.  Dadmun,  Worcester  A.  C.  (8  yds.),  third. 
Time,  2m.  5  1-5S. 

Team  race,  mile  and  a  half,  half-mile  rela3rs 
— St.  Annes,  of  Worcester,  first ;  Sacred  Hearts, 
of  Worcester,  second.     Time,  7m.  4  i-2S. 

]\Iile  walk,  6  starters — W.  A.  Beaudette,  Wor- 
cester A.  C.  (scratch),  first ;  L.  P.  Strong,  Wor- 
cester Pol5i:echnic  I.  (35s.),  second.     Time,  8m. 

;Mile  run,  8  starters — C.  A.  Poland,  Worcester 
A.  C.  (90  yds.),  first ;  A.  C.  Bowling,  Suffolk 
A.  C.  (90  5'ds.),  second.     Time,  4m.  41s. 

Running  high  jump,  6  contestants — G.  C. 
Chene}^  Harvard  A.  A.  (2  1-2  in.),  first,  5  ft. 
1-2  in.  ;  E.  W.  Earle,  Worcester  A.  C.  (5  in.), 
second,  5ft.  7  in.;  J.  Crane,  Jr..  Boston  A.  A. 
(5  in.),  third,  5  ft.  6  1-2  in. 

Pole  vault,  6  contestants — P.  A.  Dowd,  St. 
Annes  (15  in.),  first,  10  ft.  9  in.;  J.  Crane,  Jr., 
Boston  A.  A.  (scratch),  10  ft.  5  1-2  in. ;  E.  A. 
Kinsley,  Worcester  A.  C.  (8  in.),  10  ft.  5  in. 

February  ji. — The  fourth  annual  indoor 
handicap  meeting  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation was  the  most  successful  of  the  kind  ever 
^ven  in  New  England,  and  marks  a  probable 
transition  bet-\veen  the  usual  games  composed 
•entirely  of  handicap  events,  and  games  in 
which  the  prominent  features  are  special  match 
races  and  relay  races.  The  forty-yard  dash  for 
novices  was  won  by  Maynard  Ladd,  of  Har- 
vard, in  4  4-5S. ,  which,  until  Bloss'  race  of  a 
year  ago,  stood  as  the  world's  record.  For  the 
mile  run,  E.  W.  Hjertberg,  New  Jersey  A.  C, 
failed  to  appear,  and  the  indoor  record  which 
he  was  expected  to  break,  was  not  approached 
by  A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier  A.  C,  his  only  rival.  In 
the  high  jump,  however,  M.  F.  Sweeney, 
Xavier  A.  C,  broke  G.  R.  Fearing's  world's 
record  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  jumping  6 
ft.  2  1-2  in.,  without  once  touching  the  bar, 
and  on  his  last  jrmap  cleared  it  so  wide  that  it 
seemed  probable  that,  had  he  so  chosen,  he  could 
have  bettered  his  own  outdoor  record  of  6  ft. 
4  1-2  in.  Yet,  there  is  this  consolation,  that  if 
he  continues  to  raise  the  record  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  a  time,  many  more  spectators  will  see 
his  marvelous  performances.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  the  match  races  was  the  mile  run 
between  Elmer  L.  White,  Suffolk  A.  C,  the 
present  New  England  champion,  and  W.  H. 
Allison,  Worcester  A.  C,  the  ex-champion.  It 
was  a  waiting  race,  and,  on  the  final  spurt. 
White  won  by  a  shoulder  in  4m.  52  1-5S. 
By  far  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  evening 


Avas  the  Yale-Harvard  relay  race.  In  spite  of 
the  absence  of  Butterworth  and  Sanford,  the 
two  best  runners  at  Yale,  the  team  made  a  very 
creditable  showing,  and  kept  well  along  with  a 
team  that  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  kind 
Harvard  has  ever  put  in  the  field.  Brewer 
is  the  New  England  champion  in  the  quar- 
ter-mile, and  is  capable  at  his  best  of  bettering 
52s.  Merrill  w-as  a  scant  second  last  ^^ear  to 
Wright,  of  Havard,  in  the  intercollegiate 
games  ;  time,  50  3-5S.  Bingham  has  bettered 
523,  and  Garcelon,  an  entirely  new  man,  has 
already  shown  form  little  inferior  to  these. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  this  team  could 
undoubtedly  lower  the  world's  record,  3m. 
28  3-5S.,  made  last  sprmg  by  the  team  of  the 
Havard  class  of  1892. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  events  : 

Half-mile,  special  race,  between  Frank 
Rowe,  Suffolk  A.  C,  and  J.  J.  McLaughlin, 
Worcester  A.  C. ,  won  by  McLaughlin.  Time, 
2m.  13  2-5S. 

One-mile,  special  race,  between  Elmer 
White,  Suffolk  A.  C,  and  W.  H., Allison, 
Worcester  A.  C,  won  by  Allison'.'  Time,  4m. 
52  I-5S. 

Amherst-Dartmouth  relay  race  (1560  yds.), 
won  by  Amherst  —  G.  B.  Brooks,  W.  W. 
Tucker,  F.  M.  Belden  and  C.  R.  Hodgden. 
Time,  3m.  27  3-5S. 

Suffolk-Worcester  relay  race  (1560  yds.),  won 
by  Suffolk  —  Frank  Rowe,  Keene,  Voudell, 
Drumm.     Time,  3m.  50  1-5S. 

Yale-Harvard  relay  race  (1560  5^ds.),  won  by 
Harvard — C.  Brewer,  N.  W.  Bingham,  W.  F. 
Garcelon,  S.  M.  Merrill.      Time,  3m.  22  3-5S. 

Forty-yard  dash,  novice  —  Final  heat,  M. 
Ladd,  Harvard  A.  A.,  first;  O.  W.  Whitte- 
more.  Harvard  A.  A.,  second  ;  H.  Leeds,  Yale 
A.  A.,  third.     Time,  4  4-5S. 

Forty-yard  dash  handicap,  9  ft.  limit — W. 
F.  Baker,  7  ft.,  Harvard  A.  A.,  first  ;  A.  B.  P. 
Straight,  Boston  University  A.  A. ,  6  ft. ,  second  ; 
M.  Ladd,  Harvard  A.  A.,  7  ft.,  third.  Time, 
4  3-5S. 

Mile  walk— H.  F.  Houghton,  Amherst  Col- 
lege A.  A.  (45s.),  first,  7m.  31  3-5S. ;  W.  A. 
Beaudett,  Worcester  A.  C.  (20s.),  second  ;  S.  H. 
Bunnell,  Trimount  A.  C.  (35s.),  third. 

Mile  run,  80  yards  limit — A.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier 
A.  A.  (5  yds.),  first  ;  A.  C.  Dowling,  Suffolk  A. 
C.  (80  yds.),  second  ;  E.  B.  Dolan,  Boston  Uni- 
versity A.    A.    (75    yds.),    third.     Time,    4m. 

41  3-5S. 

Forty -five  yard  hurdle  race,  9  ft.  limit — B. 
Hurd,Jr.,BostonA.  A.,  2 ft., first;  O.W.  Shead, 
Boston  A.  A.,  scratch,  second;  K.  Brown,  Har- 
vard, A.  A.,  6  ft.,  third.     Time,  6  2-5S. 

Six  hundred  yard  run,  30  yard  limit — W.  A. 
Lohnes,  Worcester  A.  C,  25  yards,  first;  W. 
W.  Blakemore,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  30  yds., 
second  ;  F.  E.  Stetson,  Harvard  A.  A.,  18  yds., 
third.     Time,  im.  21  1-5S. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  M.  F.  Swee- 
ney, Xavier  A.  A.  (scratch),  6  ft.  2  1-2  in. ; 
C.  J.  Paine,  Jr.,  Boston  A.  A.  (6  in.),  5  ft.  8  in., 
second ;  S.  A.  McComber,  Boston  A.  A. 
(3  1-2  in.),  5  ft.  10  in.,  third.  Above  are  actual 
performances.  John  Corbin,  '92. 

We  are  informed  by  a  member  of  the  An- 
napolis football  team  that  in  the  last  game 
against  West  Point  the  score  was  32-16.  The 
score  of  the  previous  game  was  24-0  in  favor 
of  Annapolis. 
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YACHTING. 

The  interesting  news  comes  from  Boston  that 
General  Paine  and  his  son  will  build  a  cup-de- 
fender, and  that  a  syndicate  will  build  another 
for  the  Adams  Brothers  to  sail.  Both  boats 
will  be  of  steel.  Thus  five  American  craft  are 
insured,  and  one  of  them  is  nearly  certain  to  be 
swift  enough  to  keep  the  old  trophy  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Three  of  them  will  be  from  the 
HerreshofE  yard,  while  the  others  will  be  built 
at  South  Boston  by  Lawley  from  the  lines  of 
the  Paines — pere  e't  fils — and  from  a  design  by 
Stewart  &  Binney,  successors  to  Edward  Bur- 
gess. The  skipper  of  the  Paine  cup-defender 
has  not  yet  been  announced,  but  both  the  gen- 
eral and  his  son,  as  well  as  the  "  Adams  boys," 
are  quite  capable  of  sailing  a  racing  j^acht  with- 
out any  professional  aid. 

The  reason  why  General  Paine  decided  to 
build  was  because  he  thought  it  advisable  that 
the  Herreshoff  craft  should  be  tested  against  a 
vessel  from  the  board  of  another  designer.  The 
Herreshoffs,  like  William  Fife,  Jr.,  of  the  Clyde, 
have  made  their  reputation  by  turning  out  very 
fast-sailing  yachts  of  moderate  size,  and  super- 
latively swift  steam  pleasure  craft,  like  the  Va- 
moose, for  instance.  Up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  neither  designed  nor  built,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  any  sailing  yacht  larger  than  the 
Wasp. 

In  my  own  judgment  I  fully  believe  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Bristol  firm  to  make  a  success 
of  whatever  yacht  they  contract  for,  regardless 
of  size  ;  but  of  course  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
know  that  in  the  trial  races  the  HerreshofE 
boats  shall  have  against  them  a  yacht  from  such 
clever  experts  as  General  Paine  and  his  son. 

Mr.  Archibald  Rogers,  of  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y., 
is  at  the  head  of  one  New  York  syndicate  ; 
Commodore  Morgan  leads  the  other.  Both  of 
these  are  building  at  Bristol  by  the  Herreshoffs. 

The  prospective  cup-defender  which  Messrs. 
Archibald  Rogers,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
John  E.  Brooks  have  contracted  with  the  Her- 
reshoffs to  build,  will  be  sailed  by  Capt.  Henry 
Haff,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  May- 
fiower,  that  vanquished  the  Galateay  and  the 
Volunteer,  that  so  easily  defeated  the  Thistle. 
Later  he  had  charge  of  the  Titania.  He  is  one 
of  the  smartest  racing  skippers  in  the  world, 
and  the  syndicate  named  above  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  his  services. 

Mr.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll's  Herreshoff  cutter 
will  be  in  charge  of  Charles  Barr,  whose  record 
in  the  Mmerva  and  in  the  Wasp  is  probably 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  racing.  Barr  is 
a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  is  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  His  experience  as  a 
racing  skipper  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  pond 
should  be  most  valuable,  as  Mr.  Carroll  intends 
to  sail  against  all  the  smart  new  English  cutters, 
including  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord 
Dunraven's  Valkyrie  and  the  new  Fife  cutter. 


The  Herreshoff  racer  owned  by  the  syndicate 
of  which  Commodore  E.  D.  Morgan  is  the  chief, 
will  be  in  command  of  Captain  Hansen,  whose 
last  vessel  was  Frederick  S.  Grinnell's  smart 
little  schooner  Quickstep.  He  is  a  native  of 
Norway,  a  resident  of  New  Bedford,  and  a 
smart  sailing  master.  He  will  no  doubt  get  all 
the  speed  possible  out  of  the  Morgan  cutter. 

The  first  general  meeting  for  the  year  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  was  held  on  February  3d. 
Reports  from  the  officers  showed  that  the  affairs 
of  the  club  were  prosperous.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  :  Commodore,  Edwin  D. 
Morgan,  steam  yacht  May ;  vice-commodore, 
William  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  cutter  Huron; 
rear  commodore,  Ralph  N.  Ellis,  schooner 
yacht  Iroquois ;  secretary,  J.  V.  S.  Oddie ; 
treasurer,  F.  W.  J.  Hurst ;  measurer,  John 
Hyslop  ;  fleet  surgeon,  Moms  J.  Asch,  M.D.; 
Regatta  Committee,  S.  Nicholson  Kane,  Ches- 
ter Griswold  and  Irving  Grinnell ;  Committee  on 
Admissions,  Edward  M.  Brown,  Frank  T.  Rob- 
inson, James  C.  Bergen,  Daniel  T.  Worden  and 
Robert  Center ;  House  Committee,  E.  A. 
Houghton,  Frank  M.  Cronise,  A.  B.  Jones  and 
L.  Vaughan  Clark  ;  Library  Committee,  J.  M. 
Woodbury,  M.D.,  William  Gardner  and  San- 
ford  B.  Pomeroy. 

Commodore  Gerry,  in  retiring  from  the  office 
which  he  has  held  for  so  many  years,  made  an 
eloquent  speech.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed, 
recognizing  his  efforts  in  the  club's  behalf. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  New 
York  Yacht  Racing  Association  is  flourishing. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  bene- 
ficial efforts  among  the  smaller  clubs  of  this 
city  and  vicinity.  The  reports  of  the  officers 
were  quite  encouraging.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  annual  regatta  on  Labor  Day,  and 
it  is  prophesied  that  this  event — should  the 
weather  prove  propitious — will  be  even  more 
successful  than  in  previous  years. 

Commodore  Sutton  is  having  a  fine  schooner 
yacht  built  for  him  at  Poillon's  shipyard.  South 
Brooklyn.  He  is  a  bright,  progressive  yacht- 
ing man,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Brooklyn 
Yacht  Club  has  prospered  in  an  unprecedented 
manner. 

Mr.  J  ohn  Jacob  Astor  has  determined  to  give 
a  fillip  to  Newport  yachting  next  season  by  the 
presentation  of  two  cups  worth  $600  each,  to 
be  sailed  for  on  July  25th,  July  27th,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, on  July  29th.  Mr.  Astor,  in  a  letter  to 
Commodore  Gerry,  defines  the  conditions  of 
the  contest,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here, 
but  which  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
pre-eminent  interest  and  value. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Yacht  Club  the  following  oiScers  were  elected: 
Commodore,  Frank  R.  Laurence,  steam  yacht 
Thyra ;  vice-commodore,  John  H.  Flagler, 
steam  yacht  Isolefie ;  rear  commodore,  G. 
Weaver  Loper,  steam  yacht  Avenel;  secretary, 
Thomas  L.  Scovill ;  treasurer,  George  W. 
Hall ;  fleet  surgeon,  Charles  I.  Pardee,  M.  D.  ; 
measurer,  Charles  H.  Haswell  ;  consulting  en- 
gineer, George  W.  Magee,  U.  S.  N.  ;  trustees 
(to  serve  three  years),  Clement  Gould,  steam 
yacht  Adroit,  and  Edwin  S.  Chapin  ;  Regatta 
Committee,  George  W.  Hall,  WiUiam  S.  Alley, 
Stephen  W.  Roach,  Isaiah  Paxson  and  Joseph 
K.  Hegeman. 

The  Eastern  Yacht  Club  has  elected  the 
following  officers:     Commodore,    J.    Malcolm 
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Forbes  ;  vice-commodore,  "William  Amory 
Gardner  ;  rear  commodore,  Charles  F.  Adams, 
2d;  seci'etary,  William  S.  Eaton,  Jr.;  treas- 
urer, Patrick  T.  Jackson;  measurer,  Henrj^ 
Taggard;  IMembers  of  the  Council  at  Large, 
Augustus  Hemenway  and  F.  E.  Peabody  ; 
Regatta  Committee,  William  S.  Eaton,  Jr.; 
Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Augustus  N.  Rantoul. 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Henry  H.  Buck  ;  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  R.  H.  Stevenson,  Gor- 
don Dexter,  F.  E.  Peabody,  C.  F.  Adams, 
2d,  and  William  S.  Eaton,  Jr.;  House  Com- 
mittee, Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Edward  B.  Haven, 
T.  AVattson  ^leiTill,  George  P.  IMesserv)^  and 
William  S.  Eaton,  Jr. 

The  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club's 
new  ol^icers  are  :  For  trustees  to  succeed  J. 
Frederick  Tams  and  William  B.  Simonds 
(whose  terms  of  office  expire,  but  who  are  eli- 
gible for  re-election),  George  H.  B.  Hill,  Auguste 
P.  Montant,  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  and  Henry 
Stanton  ;  for  commodore,  Francis  H.  Weeks, 
schooner  Mo)itaiik  ;  for  vice-commodore,  E.  C. 
Benedict,  steamer  Oneida;  for  rear  commo- 
dore, Herman  Clarke,  cutter  Orisa  ;  for  secre- 
tary, Leon  F.  d'Oremieux  ;  for  treasurer,  Wal- 
ter C.  Hubbard  ;  for  measurer,  John  Hyslop  ; 
for  lieet  surgeon,  J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.D.; 
for  fleet  chaplain,  George  R.  Vandewater,  D.D. ; 
for  Race  Committee,  Irving  Cox,  Robert  W. 
Gibson,  Walter  C.  Kerr,  W.  Emlen  Roose- 
velt and  Robert  C.  Townsend ;  for  House 
Committee,  George  Bullock,  Sidney  Chubb, 
Auguste  P.  Montant,  Francis  T.  Underbill 
and  Frederic  D.  Weekes  ;  for  Committee  on 
Lectures  and  Entertainments,  Prescott  H.  But- 
ler, Lieutenant-Commander  Leonard  Chenery, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Charles  A.  Post ;  for  Committee 
on  Lines  and  Models,  John  Hyslop,  A.  Cary 
Smith  and  William  P.  Stephens  ;  for  Library 
Committee,  James  T.  Horn,  Henry  Marquand 
and  Edward  ]\L  Townsend,  Jr. ;  for  Committee 
on  Exhibits,  Wilmot  T.  Cox,  William  Gardner 
and  W.  KintzingPost;  for  Law  Committee,  Sid- 
ney' Chubb,  Alfred  Ely  and  Arthur  D.  Weekes. 

The  Knickerboker  Yacht  Club  has  held  its 
annual  meeting.  That  it  is  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gressive achievement  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  183  members  and  59 
3^achts  on  the  roll,  as  against  90  members  and 
33  yachts  one  j-ear  ago.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  new  officers  :  Commodore,  A.  N.  Holden  ; 
vice-commodore,  H.  Stephenson  ;  rear  commo- 
dore, Dr.  Charles  L.  Browne  ;  treasurer,  Charles 
Coughtr}' ;  secretary,  O.  H.  Chellborg ;  meas- 
urer, E.  P.  Mowton  ;  fleet  surgeon,  E.  Ringer, 
M.  D.;  Board  of  Directors,  E.  M.  Macdon- 
ald,  Charles  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  G.  K.  Rosenquest, 
George  A.  Gage  and  William  H.  Ward. 

The  Hudson  River  Yacht  Club  has  elected 
the  following  officers  :  Commodore,  Henry  F. 
Allen  ;  vice-commodore,  E.  Langerfeld  ;  secre- 
tary. A.  G.  Buckholtz  ;  treasurer,  R.  V.  Free- 
man;  measurer,  David  Little  ;  fleet  surgeon. 
Dr.  William  Geoghan  ;  steward,  J.  Hufnagel  ; 
Board  of  Trustees,  James  Stilger,  John  Kelly, 
S.  E.  Burns,  George  Allen,  William  Anderson, 
R.  V.  Freeman,  T.  P.  Wilson,  James  E.  Gro- 
ver,  C.  Walden  and  E.  Helmstadt.  The  secre- 
tar\''s  report  for  1892  showed  that  thirty-three 
sailing  yachts  and  three  under  construction, 
six  steam  yachts  and  one  building,  and  two 
naphtha  launches  made  up  the  club's  fleet. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  New  York 


Yacht  Racing  Association  are :  President, 
Commodore  B.  F.  Sutton,  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club; 
vice-president.  Commodore  N.  L.  Rowe,  Pavo- 
nia  Yacht  Club  ;  secretary,  George  Parkhill, 
Columbia  Yacht  Club  ;  treasurer,  R.  K.  Mc- 
Murray,  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  ;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Daniel  O'Reilly,  Brooklyn 
Yacht  Club,  chairman ;  Charles  E.  Cameron, 
Newark  Y.  C.;  Charles  Bevers,  Yonkers  Cor- 
inthian Y.  C;  E.  N.  Griffiths,  Harlem  Y.C.; 
and  Richard  Cutwater,  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. 

The  Pavonia  Yacht  Club,  which  is  in  a  pros- 
perous financial  condition,  has  decided  to  buy 
an  additional  plot  of  land  at  Atlantic  Highlands, 
which  gives  them  a  frontage  of  100  feet  with  a 
depth  of  255  feet.  The  following  officers  have 
been  elected  ; 

Commodore,  Norman  L.  Rowe  ;  vice-commo- 
dore, Frank  M.  Randall  ;  fleet  captain,  George 
James  ;  financial  secretary,  W.  F.  Tobin  ;  re- 
cording secretary,  Benjamin  F.  Soper  ;  treas- 
urer, William  Chester  ;  fleet  surgeon.  Dr.  Van 
Mater. 

An  ice-3racht  race  for  the  Challenge  Pennant 
took  place  over  the  Poughkeepsie  course,  in 
a  fresh  southwester,  on  February  9th.  The 
Orange  Lake  Ice  Yacht  Club  were  the  chal- 
lengers. This  trophy  has  been  held  for  several 
years  by  the  Hudson  River  Ice  Yacht  Club, 
Mr.  John  A.  Roosevelt,  with  the  Icicle,  having 
been,  thus  far,  the  successful  defender.  This 
year.  Jack  Frost,  owned  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Rogers,  wins.  Icicle  made  an  error  at  the 
start  and  was  ruled  out,  but  sailed  over  the 
course  "  for  fun"  with  the  rest  of  the  racers 
and  was  beaten.  The  course  was  twenty  miles, 
and  Jack  Frosfs  time  was  49  min.  30  sec. 
The  North  Shrewsbury  Ice  Yacht  Club 
sailed  three  races  ofl  Red  Bank  on  the  same 
day  (February  9th),  Rocket  (George  Coley), 
Edna  M.,  owned  by  Charles  Allen,  Jr.,  and. 
Georgie  (C.  P.  Irwin)  being  the  winners  in 
their  respective  classes.  The  course  was  ten 
miles,  and  the  best  time,  23  min.  5  sec., 
was  made  by  Rocket  in  the  first  class. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 

ROWING. 

The  movement  to  confine  participation  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  to  bona  fi d e  VinA.Qr<gra.&- 
uates,  which  is  now  so  well  started,  will  eventu- 
ally affect  rowing  contests,  and  deserves  notice. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  has  hardly  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  all  its  bearings. 
vSeveral  of  our  larger  colleges  are  becoming 
universities  by  slow  degrees.  As  a  conse- 
quence, at  many  of  them  there  are  profession- 
al schools  for  graduates  of  lesser  institutions 
and  of  their  own  undergraduate  departments. 
Most  of  these  students  are  bona  Jide  members 
of  the  university,  and  it  would  seem  a  great 
hardship  upon  them  to  cut  them  off  from  active 
athletics.  It  would  certainly  work  a  great 
present  harm  to  make  the  change  a  sudden  one, 
to  take  effect  at  once.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
nile  can  be  adopted  to  meet  with  this  situation, 
without  in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  represent- 
ative character  of  crews  or  teams.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  rule  : 

"  No  member  of  a  graduate  department  who 
shall  have  exceeded  five  years  from  the  date  of 
his  matriculation  or  entrance  shall  be  eligible  ; 
nor  shall  any  special  student  of  less  than  one 
year's  standing  be  eligible.     In  no  case  shall  a 
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member  of  another  college  or  university  becom- 
ing in  any  manner  a  special  student,  under- 
graduate, or  member  of  a  graduate  department, 
be  eligible,  unless  his  attendance  at  his  former 
college  or  tiniversity  was  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  less,  and  he  has  since  regularly  attended 
lectures  or  recitations  for  at  least  one  year  at  his 
present  institution." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  rule  would  meet  the 
trouble  and  would  exclude  all  possibility  of  pro- 
fessionalism. Under  it  no  man  could  become  a 
member  of  any  crew  or  team  unless  he  were  a 
bona  fide  member  of  the  institution.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  one  would  care  to  pay 
a  man's  expenses  for  over  a  year,  in  order  to 
have  him  row  at  the  end  of  his  second  year. 
The  rule  would  permit  graduates  of  less  than 
five  years'  standing  to  be  eligible,  and  also 
special  students  of  over  one  year's  standing. 
who  were  genuine  undergraduates  It  would 
also  allow  men,  who  for  some  good  reason  may 
have  changed  their  college  in  their  first  year, 
and  become  bona  fide  members  of  their  adopted 
institution,  to  participate. 

It  is  indeed  singular  that  there  should  be  any 
necessity  for  guarding  against  a  professional 
element  in  college  athletics.  How  self-respect- 
ing gentlemen,  no  matter  how  youthful,  can 
stoop  to  dishonorable  methods,  is  inconceivable. 
A  victory  won  under  such  circumstances  is,  to 
say  the  least,  discreditable.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  a  trickster.  It  is  inost  refreshing  to  find 
Yale  and  Harvard  in  line  for  the  elevation  of 
their  inter-'varsity  contests  above  even  the  sus- 
picion of  such  methods.  Harvard's  position 
regarding  this  year's  boat-race  is  entirely  logi- 
cal and  consistent,  and  it  would  seem  entirely 
proper  that  the  change  should  not  be  made 
while  it  can  affect  bona  fide  members  of  either 
university  at  present  in  attendance.  If  it  is 
made  now,  it  should  be  to  take  effect  with  the 
beginning  of  the  next  college  year,  in  order 
that  all  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. Rowing  is  one  of  the  sports  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  certainly,  which  is  above  sus- 
picion at  present. 

This  agitation,  looking  to  the  parting  of  college 
sports  from  all  professionalism  and  shady  meth- 
ods, is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  support 
of  my  repeated  contention  in  this  department, 
in  favor  of  making  the  training  and  preparation 
for  all  contests  as  open  and  above  board  as  pos- 
sible. Abolish  secrecy,  and  a  long  stride  in  the 
right  direction  will  have  been  taken. 

I  have  received  information  regarding  the 
proposed  international  regatta,  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair,  which  leads  me  to  believe 
that  a  grand  opportunity  is  to  be  there  offered 
for  a  series  of  boat  races  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  The  course  to  be  chosen  is  still 
somewhat  in  doubt,  but  of  the  two  or  three 
likely  ones  any  one  would  be  excellent.  It  is 
proposed  to  offer  a  valuable  cup  as  a  prize  for 
the  winner  of  a  race  confined  to  crews  from 
various  colleges  and  universities.  The  man- 
agement is  making  great  efforts  to  secure 
entries  from  the  leading  American  and  English 
universities  and  hopes  for  success.  I  sincerely 
hope  crews  from  these  institutions  will  be  en- 
tered. The  regatta  will  probably  take  place  in 
August,  late  enough  to  allow  the  Harvard, 
Yale,  Cornell,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania 
crews  to  recuperate  after  their  annual  engage- 
ments.    An  article  bearing  especially  upon  this 


matter  is  now  m  course  of  preparation,  and  will 
be  published  at  an  early  date.  Meanwhile  I 
trust  the  various  boat  clubs  interested  will  care- 
fully consider  the  desirability  of  taking  part  in 
the  affair.  As  I  am  in  communication  with  the 
authorities,  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  any 
suggestions  in  any  way  relating  to  the  regatta, 
and  to  forward  the  names  of  any  clubs  desiring 
to  enter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
most  rigid  rules  regarding  the  amateur  stand- 
ing of  all  competitors  will  be  enforced. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  note  the  vigorous 
action  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  at 
its  recent  meeting  m  New  York.  In  order  that 
the  association  may  gain  the  respect  and  co-op- 
eration of  all  amateurs,  it  is  essential  that  its 
ranks  should  be  purged  of  .all  trace  of  profes- 
sionalism. The  style  of  rowing  of  its  members 
will  improve  with  its  improvement  \xi personnel. 

The  earnest  efforts  made  at  Columbia  to  put 
a  'varsity  crew  afloat  have  failed.  This  is  most 
regrettable.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any 
crew  will  ever  be  turned  out  until  there  is  a 
complete  reorganization  of  methods  and  men. 

Captain  Ives  has  a  large  number  of  men  in 
training.  Balliet  and  Gallander  will  probably 
be  among  the  missing  ones  from  last  j^ear's 
crew.  However,  the  new  men  are  most  prom- 
ising. Captain  Vail  has  started  in  on  his  task 
of  making  a  crew  out  of  new  material.  The 
following  correspondence  is  worthy  of  preserv- 
ing : 

New  Haven,  January  21,  1893. 
D.  R.  Vail  . 

Dear  Sir— Yale  has  decided  to  try  to  confine  all  her 
athletics  to  under.!?raduate  students,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  determination,  I  hereby  offer  to  row  the 
annual  race  with  Harvard  under  the  followini^  specifi- 
cations, which  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  first  sen- 
tence in  Rule  26  of  the  rules  which  at  present  govern 
the  boat  races  between  Harvard  and  Yale  : 

"  No  member  of  a  graduate  department  or  special 
student  shall  be  eligible,  nor  ax\.Y  undergraduate  who 
is  registered  or  has'attended  lectures  or  recitals  at  any 
other  university  or  college,  nor  any  undergraduate 
who  is  not  pursuing  a  course  for  a  degree  requiring  an 
attendance  of  at  least  three  years." 

Unless  I  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary  by  the  second 
of  February,  I  shall  consider  that  you  do  not  accept  this 
amendment  and  that  the  race  this  year  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  now  existing  between  Harvard  and 
Yale.         Yours  very  truly, 

Sherwood  B.  Ives,  Capt.  Y.  U.  B.  C. 

Cambridge,  Mass._,  January  30, 1893. 
Sherwood  B.  Ives,  Capt.  Yale  University  Crew  : 

Dear  Sir— I  have  received  your  letter  of  January 
21,  proposing  that  the  Yale-Harvard  race  be  rowed  by 
crews  made  up  exclusively  of  undergraduates.  We 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  recent  action  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Football  Association,  and  Harvard  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  Yale  in  an  attempt  to  exclude 
the  professional  and  the  imported  athlete.  But  our 
men  think  that  these  two  evils  may  be  removed  by  an- 
other method  which  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  dis- 
qualifying entire  departments  of  the  university.  The 
question  of  methods  is  now  receiving  careful  consid- 
eration, but  whatever  method  be  finally  agreed  upon, 
we  think  now,  as  both  Yale  and  Harvard  representa- 
tives thought  at  the  Dual  League  Conference  in  iSgo, 
that  a  change  of  so  radical  a  nature  ought  not  to  go 
into  effect  at  once,  with  the  result  of  disqualifying 
students  now  at  the  universitv,  and  eligible  as  mem- 
bers of  athletic  teams  under  the  existing  rules.  For 
these  reasons  we  prefer  to  row  the  race  this  year  under 
the  agreement  as  it  now  stands. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Davis  R.  Vail. 

Both  these  letters  have  the  right  ring  to 
them. 

Nothing  startling  has  occurred  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  international  race. 

Chase  Mellen. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


With  the  advent  of  sweet  spring  the  photog- 
rapher will  turn  his  attention  to  photography 
like  a  giant  refreshed  ;  overhaul  his  apparatus 
item  by  item,  taking  advantage  of  bright  sun- 
shine to  wrap  both  head  and  back  of  camera  in 
the  focusing-cloth,  and  search  for  a  possible 
pinhole  or  other  leak  in  the  bellows,  that  so 
often  produces  unaccountable  fogging  on  other- 
wise perfect  negatives  ;  g^ve  a  touch  of  oil, 
which  must  be  almost  all  wiped  off  again,  to 
metallic  moving  parts;  carefully,  with  an  old 
soft,  silk  handkerchief,  remove  dust  and  "scum  " 
from  the  lenses ;  thoroughly  dust  ever\-thing,  and 
generally  see  that  ever\"thing  is  in  perfect  order. 

His  arms  thus  furbished  and  ready  for  the 
fray,  he  will,  like  a  prudent  general,  take  yet 
another  look  over  the  \-ictories  of  previous 
seasons,  to  see  whether  he  may  not  learn  some- 
thing that  will  be  helpftd  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign. In  such  an  examination  what  does  the 
average  amateur  see  ?  A  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes  !  A  large  number  of  prints,  and 
a  larger  number  of  negatives  that  have  never 
been  printed  from,  the  proportion  of  good  to 
bad  bearing  a  close  relation  to  that  of  the 
bread  and  sack  of  the  immortal  Falstaff. 

There  are,  of  course,  amateur  photographers 
that,  season  after  season,  make  a  record  of 
■which  any  photographer  may  well  be  proud, 
but,  Uke  angels'  \'isits,  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, their  success  tending  onh*  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  of  regret  that  so  much  material  and 
time  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  meager 
results . 

But  for  this,  as  for  all  the  other  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir,  there  is  a  cause,  and  it  has  this 
advantage  over  some  of  the  others — that  for 
it  there  is  a  cure,  the  cause  being  what  I  may, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  call  universalism, 
and  the  cure  specialism. 

If  my  diagnosis  be  correct,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  efi&cacj^  of  the  cure,  or 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  being  the  proper 
time  to  enforce  the  discarding  of  the  one  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  other. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  production  of 
pictures  photograph}-  has  limits  much  nar- 
rower than  those  of  the  palette  and  brush, 
they  are  wide  enough  to  make  photography 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  equallj'  applicable  to 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  demands  for  their 
successful  practice  or  study  division  of  labor, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  "  specialism."  There  is 
no  denj-ing  the  fact  that  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  those  who  have  bj'  their  study  and 
achievements  made  for  themselves  both  name 
and  fame,  have  done  so  by  taking  up  one 
branch  of  the  art  or  science  to  which  they 
devoted  themselves,  and  gone  in  for  it  for 
all  that  it  is  worth  ;  and  those  who  would  excel, 
or  achieve  even  moderate  success  in  photog- 
raph}',  must  follow  the  good  example — must 
select  one  particular  branch  and  give  to  it  the 
whole  of  their  attention. 


The  selection  of  the  particular  branch  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  much  importance.  Pre- 
dilection should  go  for  much,  and  convenience 
and  opportunity  perhaps  for  more  ;  while  the 
limits  or  comprehensiveness  of  their  apparatus, 
especially  with  those  who  cannot  always  put 
their  hands  in  their  purses,  will  exercise  either 
an  encouraging  or  restraining  influence.  The 
lover  of  little  children,  who  can  enter  into 
sympathy  with  them,  and  through  whose 
magnetic  influence  they  become  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  need  not  go  far  afield  for 
subjects  with  which  photography  is  perhaps  at 
its  best,  and  with  which,  by  a  study  of  the  laws 
of  composition,  light  and  shade,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fitness  of  things,  make  pictures 
that  will  merit  and  meet  with  universal  praise. 

Not  less  beautiful  and  interesting,  although 
perhaps  mainlj-  to  those  of  higher  culture,  are 
si'ngle  figure  studies  of  the  emotions. —  devo- 
tion, hope,  despair,  etc. —  and  although  for 
this  branch  suitable  models  are  more  difficult 
to  find,  3-et  when  they  are  got  and  suitably 
managed,  pictures  may  be  made  that  will  put 
to  the  blush  nine-tenths  of  modern  profes- 
sional studio  work. 

For  genre  work,  at  least  of  the  highest  class, 
a  certain  sense  of  humor  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer  is  a  sine  qua  noii ;  but  he  who 
possesses  it  has  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  means  of 
making  a  continuous  round  of  pictures  that 
^^■ill  meet  with  universal  approbation.  Suitable 
models  may  be  found  m  the  streets  of  our  vil- 
lages, and  in  the  highways  and  bj-ways,  or 
\vith  a  stock  of  cheaply  got  up  dresses  and  ap- 
pointments, the  friends  of  the  amateur  may  be 
utilized  with  advantage  to  the  work  and  pleas- 
ure to  themselves. 

Of  animal  photography  it  may  truty  be  said, 
"The  harvest  is  plenty,  but  the  laborers  are 
few."  There  are  manj^  photographs  of  ani- 
mals made,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  worthy 
to  be  called  a  picture.  As  with  children,  so  it 
is  with  animals.  Their  photographer  must 
enter  into  sj-mpath}-  Avith  them,  gain  their 
friendship  or  arouse  their  cu^iosit3^  and  al- 
waj-s  tn-ing  to  lead,  and  never  attempting  to 
drive.  He  must  never  swap  with  "  That's  the 
best  I  can  get,"  but  onlj- press  the  bulb  when 
he  can  say,  "There'  that's  justwhat  I  wanted." 
He  must,' above  all  things,  learn  to  watch  and 
wait,  believing  that  one  reaUy  good  and  in 
ever}'  way  satisfactory'  negative,  although  it 
may  have'taken  a  week  to  get  it,  is  better  than 
two  or  three  dozen  that  are  not  so. 

Of  landscape  photograph}-  I  need  say  nothing; 
except  that  it  may  with  benefit  be  several  times. 
subdi^-ided,  and  he  who  goes  in  for  it  should, 
above  all  things,  cultivate  the  power  of  seeing. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  is  this:  The  pho- 
tographer who  aspires  to  be  something  better 
than  a  mere  button-presser,  and  who  has  mas- 
tered the  technique  of  photography,  should,  be- 
fore beginning  the  work  of  the  season,  become 
a  specialist;  should  select  one  of  photography's 
many  branches  and  resolve  to  give  to  it  his  un- 
divided attention.  He  should  study  that  branch 
in  all  its  phases,  and  fully  comprehend  both  its 
possibilities  and  limitations  ;  try  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  see  all  that  has  been  done  by  others  in 
that  direction,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  beginning 
where  his  predecessors  left  off,  determine  not  to 
be  satisfied  tiU  he  has  gone  one  better  than  the 
best.  Jav  See. 
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The  new  Cash  League 
is  not  meeting  with  that 
unanimous  support  of  the 
baseball  magnates  origi- 
nally looked  for.  I  under- 
stand that  Boston, Chicago 
and  New  York  are  "sh3^"  If  this  is  so,  then 
the  new  organization  will  not  have  the  easy 
time  that  was  prophesied  for  it  by  the  project- 
ors in  Philadelphia.  In  the  first  blush  of 
surprise  when  the  scheme  was  sprung  at  Phil- 
adelphia, the  impression  was  that  all  the  clubs 
of  the  National  League  would  be  in  it,  but 
-when  the  facts  developed  more  explicitly,  it 
Avas  found  that  several  of  the  biggest  clubs  were 
not  going  to  be  in  it ;  hence  the  roseate  hues 
which  environed  the  proposition  as  sprung  at  the 
Sporting  Life  dinner  have  become  somewhat 
subdued  and  the  claimed  certainty  of  success 
becomes  supplanted  by  a  large-sized  interroga- 
tion point.  Again,  when  the  idea  was  first 
projected  into  space,  rumors  were  rife  as  to  the 
probable  wholesale  desertion  of  the  fast  men 
from  the  ranks  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men into  those  of  the  Cash  Prize  men.  So  far  I 
have  heard  of  one  man  who  has  positively 
stated  that  he  would  go  with  the  new  venture, 
but  as  this  is  only  hearsay,  I  refrain  from  men- 
tioning his  name  for  fear  I  may  have  been  misin- 
formed and  thus  do  him  a  grievous  wrong. 

So  I  find  the  thing  simmers  down  to  a  con- 
dition something  like  this.  The  original  idea 
was  that  all  the  baseball  clubs  of  the  National 
League  were  to  be  in  the  deal  and  that  a  good 
many  of  the  fastest  amateurs  would  join  the 
Cash  League. 
So  far  so  good  ! 

"  The  best  laid  plans  o'  mice  and  men  aft 
gang  aglee."  The  magnates  are  not  a  unit, 
and  the  cream  of  the  amateurs  refuse  to  be 
tempted.  Where,  therefore,  will  the  Cash 
League  find  itself  after  a  year's  experience? 
There  certainly  is  music  in  the  air,  and  the 
principal  participants  in  the  concert  are  the 
chief  consul  of  New  York  and  the  Wheelman 
Co. ,  with  a  side  accompaniment  by  the  Bear- 
in^^s  and  the  Wheel.  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
sides  with  any  one  in  the  controversy  ;  it  will 
be  a  bitter  fight,  and  the  final  battle-ground  will 
be  Philadelphia,  on  February  20th.  The  officials 
of  the  Empire  State  Division,  L.  A.  W.,  at  their 
late  meeting,  passed  some  caustic  resolutions 
reflecting  on  the  business  policy  of  the  Wheel- 
man Co.,  and  generally  condemning  the  Bi 
World  0.%  an  official  organ.  The  editor  of  the 
Bi  World  took  ofi^  his  coat  and  hit  back.  The 
chief  consul  at  once  retorted  by  writing  a  let- 
ter to  the  Executive  Committee,  L.  A.  W..  de- 
manding that  the  Wheelman  Co.  be  brought  to 
terms,  and  asking  that  a  suit  for  libel  be  com- 
menced against  that  concern.  The  Bi  H^orld 
:got  hold  of  the  letter,  published  same,  and  trod 
still  harder  on  the  toes  of  the  chief  consul  and  his 
colaborers  ;  and  so  the  merry  war  goes  on.  An 
.attempt  will   be    made    to    pass   a  resolution 


requiring  the  Wheelman  Co.  to  publish  in  full  all 
applicants'  post  office  addresses.  This  attempt 
will  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Wheelman 
Co.  on  the  ground  that  it  will  lessen  the  value 
of  their  stock  in  trade,  the  mailing  list,  and 
render  impossible  the  future  issuance  of  a 
weekly  official  organ.  As  before  stated,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  take  sides,  though  I  have  my 
personal  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

M.  Boulanger  (not  the  famous  French  gen- 
eral, deceased)  again  comes  to  the  front  and 
announces  that  his  celebrated  mile-a-minute 
wheel  will  be  in  evidence  by  the  time  the  snows 
give  way  to  the  warm  spring  sun.  Well,  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see,  and  mayhap  I  shall 
have  to  get  under  cover  for  my  light  scoffings  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  realizations  of  M.  Bou- 
langer's  dreams.  Mark,  I  say  "  I  maj^"  but  I 
doubt  it. 

Class  B.  lately  manufactured  by  the  Racing 
Board,  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  class  of  men 
who  want  to  remain  in  the  league,  is  practical- 
ly the  revivification  of  the  old  promateur  of 
Ducker's  palmy  days.  Personally,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  this  "fish,  flesh  and  fowl "  business  ; 
it  is  temporizing,  and,  to  be  frank,  is  whip- 
ping the  "  de'il  "  round  a  stump.  The  L.  A.  W. 
has  always  stoutly  maintained  that  it  would 
have  naught  to  do  with  professionals,  and  to- 
day it  holds  aloof  and  stops  its  immaculate  ears 
whenever  the  word  "  professional  "  is  named  in 
its  pure  presence.  Now,  I  am  a  league  man 
to  the  backbone,  and  it  riles  nie  to  see  this  or- 
ganization juggling  with  Class  B,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  class  made  for  men  who  at 
heart  are  professionals,  but  havenotthe  "  sand" 
to  acknowledge  same.  It  riles  me  because  I 
feel  that  the  league  is  not  true  to  itself ;  it  is 
trying  to  palm  off  a  lobster  for  a  cock-sparrow, 
or  a  sprat  for  a  haunch  of  venison. 

I  only  regret  that  the  Racing  Board  has  not 
backbone  enough  to  control  racing  professionals 
or  ignore  them  entirely,  and  hold  alone  to  a 
strict  amateur  definition  and  class. 

The  men  who  favor  Class  B  say  that  it  will 
prevent  a  general  exodus  of  the  fast  men  from 
the  L.  A.  W.  to  the  Cash  League.  If  this  is  so 
then  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
L.  A.  W.  is  sailing  under  false  colors  and  is 
trying  to  see  if  the  left  hand  can  perform  a 
questionable  act  without  the  right  hand  finding 
it  out. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  watch  what  ef- 
fect this  Class  B  and  the  Cash  League  will  have 
on  the  manufacturers,  who  now  can  secure  the 
best  men  to  ride  for  them  in  both  cases.  For 
my  part  and  from  what  I  have  learned,  I  am 
satisfied  that  those  manufacturers  who  in  1884- 
86  went  into  the  team  business  thoroughly,  will 
not  hail  the  chance  to  repeat  the  experiment 
with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  new-in- 
the-business  may  take  a  hand  in  keeping  a  team 
of  flyers,  but  a  season's  experience  will  convince 
them  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

Another  amendment  which  will  come  up  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia will  be  the  question  of  "  instructed  prox- 
ies ;"  that  is,  a  member  who  at  a  distance 
gives  a  proxy  to  a  second  party  with  instruc- 
tions to  vote  in  a  certain  way  on  a  certain  ques- 
tion. I  am  down  on  that  idea  from  the  word 
go.  Better  entirely  do  away  with  the  proxy 
than  do  away  with  the  ability  to  change  one's 
opinion.     In    other   words,    the   Constitutional 
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Convention  ceases  to  be  a  deliberative  body  the 
moment  yon  deprive  the  members  thereof  of  the 
power  to  change  opinion  throngh  the  force  of 
aro-ument.  If  instructed  proxies  is  to  be  the 
thing",  then  let  the  convention  be  held,  and  as  the 
different  questions  come  up  for  action,  let  the 
votes  be  cast  without  any  arguments  pro  or  con, 
for  such  discussion  is  just  so  much  time  wasted, 
as  no  amount  of  argument,  however  convincing, 
will  change  the  result.  It  seems  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it  and  is  directly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  governs  and  makes  deliberative 
bodies  operative.  A  mail  vote  would  be  just 
as  good  and  not  nearly  so  expensive  to  the 
members. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  stormy  time  at  the 
L.  A.  W.  Constitutional  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, February  20th,  when  the  proposed 
amendment  of  Mr.  Watts,  making  white  men 
only  eligible  to  league  membership,  comes  up 
for  action.  The  league  organ  probably  re- 
flects the  title  condition  of  sentiment  in  the 
organization  when  it  editorially  states  that  the 
league  will  never  consent  to  so  radical  a 
change  in  the  national  constitution,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  anti-negro  element  be  satisfied 
with  asking  for  local  option  on  the  question.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  advice  is  sound,  for 
while  some  such  clause  may  be  advisable  and 
desirable  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  in 
others  it  Avould  be  entirely  out  of  place,  if  not 
objectionable.  What  would  be  safe  and  proper 
for  divisions  to  adopt  would  not  be  justiiiable 
in  the  national  organization.  The  sentiment 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  not  in  favor  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  discriminates  against  the  negro  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  divisions  where 
negro  membership  may  be  objectionable  should 
have  the  right  to  refuse  membership  to  whom 
the}'  please.  There  is  not  much  use  arguing 
against  the  fact  that  if  in  certain  divisions 
negro  membership  is  allowed,  that  it  will  prove 
disastrous  to  the  interest  of  the  L.  A.  W.  in 
that  district.  Sentiment  is  all  very  well,  and  so 
far  as  the  legal  rights  of  colored  men  go,  we 
must  concede  those  rights.  The  league,  how- 
ever, is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a  social  organi- 
zation, and,  as  such,  the  di\nsions  should  have 
the  power  to  dictate  as  to  who  and  who  should 
not  be  eligible  to  membership  in  their  territory. 
Of  course  the  constitution  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
must  be  changed  before  the  divisions  can  have 
this  power,  for,  as  it  now  stands,  color  is  no  bar 
to  membership  in  anj'  division. 

This  coming  contest  over  the  color  question 
suggests  a  subject  on  which  I  have  touched  be- 
fore in  terms  of  mild  protest,  but  now^  is  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  to  observe  that,  as  a  cer- 
tain element  of  the  L.  A.  W.  objects  to  permit 
a  certain  class  of  citizens  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  membership  in  the  L.  A.  W.,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  same  body  to  take  hold  of  the  ques- 
tion of  hoodlumism  among  its  members.  The 
constitution  says  that  "  any  amateur  wheelman 
ui  o^ood  character  [italics  are  mine]  *  *  *  shall 
*  *  *  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  League." 
Now,  if  "  good  character  "  means  anything,  it  at 
least  means  common  respect  for  conduct  such 
as  becomes  a  gentleman.  If  a  man  is  knowm  to 
be  a  blackguard  and  a  roisterer,  one  who  ha- 
bitually disregards  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
respectable  society,  he  would  or  ought  to  have 
liard  work  getting  into  the  league,  if  decent 


members  would  only  keep  a  weather  eye  peeled. 
If,  however,  such  men  do  get  into  the  L.  A.W., 
then,  when  they  show  themselves  in  their  true 
colors,  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  in  the 
constitution  and  bj^-laws  of  that  organization  by 
which  they  could  be  e.xpelled.  It  would  only  need 
a  few  sharp  examples,  and  the  "  push  "  would 
not  be  so  obnoxiously  prominent  as  it  has  been 
in  several  cases  in  the  past.  It  is  all  nonsense 
to  claim,  in  extenuation  of  these  exhibitions  of 
hoodlumism,  that  "  boys  will  be  boys."  If  the 
disgrace  that  goes  with  these  exhibitions  simply 
fell  on  those  who  were  guilty,  I  wouldn't  open 
mjr  mouth,  as  it  would  be  none  of  my  business  ; 
but  when  the  good  name  of  the  league  suffers 
and  wheelmen  generally  suffer  in  consequence, 
then  indeed  it  becomes  very  much  my  business, 
and  serious  business  too.  Unless  the  league 
take  measures  to  throttle  this  turbulent  element, 
I  miss  my  guess  if  the  rowdies  in  theranks  of 
the  L.  A.  W.  do  not  give  that  organization  a 
most  unsavory  name.  The  Prowler. 

The  pneumatic  tire  has  introduced  a  new 
factor  in  travel — it  has  imprisoned  the  air  and 
subjected  it  to  our  use.  The  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  a  pneumatic  tire  is  to  enable  us  to  ride 
upon  air — an  attractive  and  fascinating  idea, 
because  Avhat  can  be  lighter  or  softer  than  air  ? 
The  soft  and  intangible  properties  of  this  elu- 
sive agent,  though,  depend  upon  circumstances 
for  their  value.  Compressed  air  confined  in  a 
pneumatic  engine  can  be  expelled  with  force 
enough  from  a  quarter-inch  nozzle  to  kill  a  man 
instantly.  Confined  in  a  tennis  ball,  it  will  re- 
bound forty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  can  be  as 
hard  as  iron,  or  softer  than  down.  Builders  of 
pneumatic  tires  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
take  their  hints  from  the  tennis  ball  rather  than 
from  the  pneumatic  engine.  The  problem,  then, 
is  to  successfully  confine  the  air  and  retain  all 
resiliency. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  to-day  harness, 
the  air  in  a  structure  of  rubber  and  linen  so 
hardened  and  dense  as  to  entirely  prevent  that 
important  element  and  foundation  of  the  true 
pneumatic  —  air  —  from  performing  its  proper 
functions. 

Messrs.  Bidwell  have  published  a  very  inter- 
esting pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  "Air:  its 
Soft  and  Hard  Side,"  in  which  they  sum  up  the 
subject.  A  perfect  pneumatic  tire  should  con- 
sist of  four  parts  :  the  air-tube,  its  specially 
woven  restraining  jacket,  and  the  valve  (these 
three  parts  to  be  made  capable  of  withstanding 
a  pres.sure  of  at  least  250  pounds),  and,  fourth, 
the  outside  cover  or  wearing  shoe,  which  should 
be  a  wearing  shoe  only,  and  not  called  upon  to 
withstand  the  least  pressure  or  to  bear  any 
portion  of  the  strain  of  the  air-tube.  A  tire 
constructed  upon  this  principle  will  be  a  true 
pneumatic  —  durable,  light,  lively  and  easy  to 
propel  with  speed  and  comfort.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  tire  and  one  constructed 
upon  false  principles  will  be  appreciated  by  a 
single  trial,  and  the  rider  will  realize  what  is 
meant  by  "  air  :  its  soft  and  hard  side." 

The  Stokes  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Chicago  have  absorbed  the  Union  Manufactur- 
ing and  Plating  Company,  and  the  amalga- 
mated companies,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000, 
will  mutually  benefit  by  the  transaction. 

Our  readers  will  find  Outing's  "  Yearly  Re- 
view of  the  Trade  "  on  pages  133-6  of  this  issue. 
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OUTING  FOR  MARCH. 


During  rude  March's  blustering  span  there  is 
comparatively  little  for  knight  of  rod  and  gun 
to  do,  except'he  be  so  happily  situated  that  he 
can  treat  himself  to  a  Southern  trip.  Visitors 
to  and  residents  of  the  sunny  belt  of  course 
have  plenty  of  sport,  while  we  of  the  chilly 
North  must  bide  in  such  patience  as  we  may 
be  possessed  of,  till  climatic  changes  bring 
again  our  merry  days.  Just  at  present,  when 
rods  are  altogether  idle,  and  when  about  the 
only  lawful  occupation  for  the  gun  is  at  the 
traps,  a  little  chat  about  guns  and  their  use 
may  Idc  in  order. 

Veteran  of  many  fields,  and  that  wondrously 
informed  man — he  who  knows  that  there  is  but 
one  "best  gun  "  on  earth,  and  that  one  his  own 
—  need  not  dally  over  this  page.  Most  of  us 
have  some  such  idea  concealed  about  our  per- 
sons, and  I  know  better  than  to  attempt  to  ad- 
vise either  the  man  who  knows  as  much  about 
the  subject  as  I  do,  or  the  other  fellow,  who  is 
positive  he  knows  it  all.  What  is  said  about 
guns  is  merely  intended  for  the  information  of 
novices,  such  as  write  me  frequently,  asking  for 
enlightenment  upon  the  very  subjects  here  dis- 
cussed. Such  men  and  youths  are  figuring 
upon  purchasing  a  sporting  outfit,  and,  not 
being  experienced,  seek  information. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  to  the  intending 
purchaser :  Buy  the  finest  weapon  that  your 
purse  can  aiford,  and  if  in  doubt  between  a  high 
figure  and  one  a  few  dollars  less,  decide,  if 
possible,  in  favor  of  the  more  expensive  article. 
Remember  that  when  buying  a  gun  you  can, 
for  enough  money,  secure  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever  —  a  weapon  which,  with  proper 
care  and  freedom  from  accident,  should  last  a 
man  for  his  lifetime.  Some  men  argue  that 
buying  a  gun  is  something  like  buying  a  watch  ; 
/.  e.,  that  anything  more  than,  say,  twenty-five 
dollars  paid  for  it  is  simply  expended  for  fancy 
engraving,  ornamented  stock  and  extra  finish, 
none  of  which  adds  to  the  gun's  shooting  quali- 
ties or  real  usefulness.  Such  an  argument  is 
mere  bosh. 

I'll  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  purchase  a 
watch  for  a  mere  trifle  that  will  keep  time  in  a 
sort  of  a  way;  but  who  will  affirm  that  a  solid- 
gold  repeater  is  not  better  than  a  nickel  street- 
car driver's  pride  ?  Good  material,  properly 
finished  so  as  to  guarantee  lasting,  wearing 
qualities  and  accuracy,  cannot  be  put  into  a 
cheap  watch.  And  so  'tis  with  guns.  Things 
made  to  look  like  guns  are  sold  for  as  low  a 
figure  as  twenty-five  dollars,  but  I  want  no 
such  "  gaspipes "  at  my  shoulder.  As  the 
cheap  watch  keeps  time  in  a  fashion,  so  does 
the  cheap  gun  perform.  It  will  kill  birds 
fairly   well   for   a  time    if  held   straight,    but 


it  will  not  stand  continuous  use,  and  it  may 
contain  a  flaw  or  flaws  in  the  barrels,  which 
the  owner  of  it  may  not  detect  until  too  late. 
When  the  cheap  watch  wears  out  and  breaks, 
no  great  harm  can  result ;  but  when  a  sham- 
dam  gun  concludes  to  spread  itself,  it  —  well, 
that  is  another  story  !  If  I  had  a  fair  young 
son,  full  of  promise  and  with  a  few  ounces  of 
gray  matter  scattered  through  his  intellect  —  if 
I  took  pride  in  the  boy  and  dreamed  of  future 
Presidential  candidature  or  high  position  in 
church  or  state  for  him  —  just  about  the  last 
place  on  the  Lord's  earth  where  I'd  want  to  see 
him  stand  would  be  before,  behind  or  along- 
side of  one  of  these  infernal  machines  known 
as  a  cheap  gun.  He  might  load  and  fire  it 
many  times  with  no  other  results  than  a  crack, 
a  smoke  and  perhaps  a  dead  bird  or  animal ; 
and  he  might  also  only  fire  a  few  times,  but 
once  too  often,  and  go  single-sculling  across  the 
river  Styx,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed-to- 
be-sane  parent's  criminal  folly  in  giving  him  a 
weapon  to  use  which  was  liable  to  blow  a  head, 
or  an  arm  or  a  few  sections  of  hands  off  him 
at  a  most  unexpected  and  unfavorable  time. 

An  honestly  made,  good  gun,  safe  as  a  gun 
can  be,  costs  money.  The  materials  of  which 
it  is  made  are  expensive,  and  the  artisans  who- 
make  a  fine  gun  the  beautiful  thing  it  is,  de- 
mand high  wages  when  the  "ghost  walks." 
All  these  things  combine  to  make  the  cost  of 
production  of  a  proved,  reliable  weapon  con- 
siderable ;  and  if  some  of  the  cash  paid  for 
it  does  go  to  defray  the  expense  of  artistic 
engraving  and  finish,  is  it  not  better  to  stand 
the  shot,  and  at  once  own  a  gun  that  will  last 
a  lifetime,  and  always  be  safe,  reliable  and  a 
pleasure  to  its  owner,  and  one  which  he  need 
never  feel  ashamed  to  produce  for  comparison 
with  the  best  of  'em  ? 

Another  great  advantage  of  buying  a  gun 
that  is  safe,  efficient,  handsome  and  good  to 
stand  the  test  of  long  usage  is  that  the  fewer 
guns  a  man  uses  the  better  for  his  shooting. 
Guns  differ  in  actual  handling,  though  they  may 
be  almost  exactly  the  same  in  weight  measure- 
ments, drop  of  stock,  and  shooting  qualities. 
When  once  a  man  owns  a  gun  that  will  make 
uniform  patterns  Avith  sufficient  penetration, 
that  fits  him  properly  and  seems  almost  to  come 
to  shoulder  of  itself,  he  should  guard  it  jeal- 
ously, for  he  has  just  what  is  necessary  for  good 
shooting,  and  if  he  part  with  such  tried  weapon 
he  may  search  a  long  time  in  vain  for  another 
as  good. 

Unless  the  intending  purchaser  finds  an  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  opportunity  for  securing 
second  hand  a  weapon  of  fine  make  and  proved 
merit  at  a  low  figure,  it  is  better  to  purchase  a 
new  one.  In  these  days  of  perfected  hammer- 
less  ejectors,  many  a  fine  piece  with  what  we 
now  term  the  old-fashioned  hammers  can  be  se- 
cured for  a  trifling  figure  comparatively.  But 
unless  such  a  gun  is  an  extraordinarily  good  one, 
offered  dirt  cheap,  and  the  intending  purchaser 
cannot  possibly  afford  a  more  modern  one  of 
nearly  equal  grade,  it  is  better  to  refuse  the 
"  bargain."  The  hammerless  gun  is  a  decided 
improvement  and  much  safer  than  the  old 
style.  The  great  majority  of  gun  accidents  are 
scored  against  the  hammers  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, and  the  increased  safety  of  the  modern 
weapon  is  too  important  a  feature  to  be  over- 
looked. Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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OUTDOOR  PASTIMES 
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There  is  an  old-fashioned  sport  that  resur- 
rected itself  about  live  j-ears  ago,  and  held  for 
one  season  only;  it  was  known  as  "bobbing," 
and  had  as  man}'  votaries  in  Canada  that  win- 
ter as  dancing.  The  entire  sport-loving  world 
and  his  wife  "bobbed,"  and  the  reason  they 
did  so  was  because  it  was  more  primitive  than 
tobogganing,  although  not  so  much  the  back- 
bone of  American  sporting  institutions  as  the 
old  Indian  and  French  sleds,  known  as  "  tobog- 
gans," which  our  modern  love  of  luxury  has 
cushioned  and  decorated  until  scarcely  a  rem- 
nant of  the  original  bark  craft  is  left. 

Grown  men  and  women  took  to  "bobbing" 
because  they  liked  the  sensation  of  school-boyish- 
ness and  girlishness  it  recalled.  People  love  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  sports  and  pleas- 
ures of  extreme  j^outh  have  still  a  fascination 
and  claim  upon  them.  The  very  man  who 
hangs  with  a  bored  air  about  the  doorways  of 
the  ballroom,  who  twirls  his  mustache  lan- 
guidly and  murmurs  in  a  blase  tone  that  ' '  his 
dancing  da^-s  are  over,  you  know,"  is  the  iden- 
tical personage  who  to-morrow  will  do  some 
childishly  silly  thing,  just  to  show  that  he  is  as 
young  as  he  ever  was  ;  and  for  this  very  reason 
people  took  to ' '  bobbing  "  that  winter — and  none 
of  them  was  the  worse  off  for  this  brief  hour  of 
childhood. 

For  regular  good  old-time,  hoe-down  sport, 
"bobbing"  carries  the  palm.  The  license  to 
exercise  one's  lungs  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in- 
ducement ;  for,  merry  as  our  outdoor  maiden 
may  be,  stern,  good  breeding  forbids  her  to 
"  yell  "  at  her  sports,  as  does  her  brother  play- 
fellow. That  is  one  weak  spot,  one  ultra-con- 
servative clause  in  our  freedom  at  physical 
exercise  to-day.  We  may  do  anything  in  the 
sporting  world,  from  a  mild  bout  at  tennis  to 
a  mild  chase  after  the  puck  with  hocTcey-stick 
and  flashing  steel  of  skate  ;  we  may  use  sailors' 
slang,  brace  our  feet,  and  hang  on  with  might 
and  main  to  the  sheet  of  a  huge  canvas,  but 
never — never  must  we  shout,  or  get  masculine 
enough  to  blow  the  dust  out  of  our  throats  with 
the  enthusiasm  that,  born  of  intense  excite- 
ment, expresses  its  being  in  what  is  commonly 
called  "  yelling  ;  "  and  yet  half  the  enjo3'ment 
men  take  out  of  sport  is  this  same  yelling. 
The  curler  yells  himself  hoarse.  The  sailor 
shouts  to  his  sails  and  rigging  ;  at  lacrosse, 
baseball,  hockey,  races  —  everything  at  which 
our  brothers  congregate  —  they  argue  loudly, 
cheer  vociferously,  "yell"  madly,  and  are 
all  the  better  for  it ;  but  not  so  with  lovely 
woman.     She  must  still  speak  in  her  drawing- 


room  tones  ;  her  vocal  chords  must  never  be 
exercised  at  recreation,  or,  if  they  are,  she  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "tomboy,"  a  "hoyden,"  or, 
worse  still,  people  describe  her  in  freezing 
tones  as  "  very  masculine."  So  my  lady's 
lungs  must  not  exist,  unless  indeed  she  grows 
mad  enough  to  take  to  "  bobbing,"  the  only  sport 
known  whereat  it  is  "correct"  to  scream  and 
shout  at  the  top  of  one's  voice  ;  and  unless  you 
do  this  you  may  as  well  go  home  and  put  on 
your  tea  gown. 

A  "  bob"  is  not  a  lovely  vehicle  of  sport  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  crudest-looking  contrivance,  out- 
side of  a  Red  River  cart  and  a  French-Cana- 
dian "  jumper,"  that  may  be  seen  in  the  North. 
You  get  two  ordinary,  heavily  built  oak  hand 
sleds,  such  as  boys  love  to  possess.  Then  you 
get  a  heavy  two-inch  plank  (an^r  length  you 
like — thelonger  the  jolher)  and  fasten  a  sled  be- 
neath each  extreme  end  ;  the  after  sled  may  be 
firmly  secured,  but  the  fore  is  fastened  by 
means  of  a  common  iron  bolt  dropped  through 
an  auger  hole  that  penetrates  plank  and  sled, 
leaving  the  latter  free  to  turn  on  the  swivel  ; 
for  the  steering  must  be  done  from  the  front, 
and  the  slightest  twist  of  the  "  nose  "  will  serve 
you  to  keep  the  track,  or,  if  not  dexterously 
done,  will  pitch  the  entire  load  into  midair  with 
a  velocity  and  violence  you  only  become  aware 
of  when  you  hit  the  frozen  earth. 

The  "  bobbing  "  party  is  always  a  gay  one, 
with  more  sport  than  poetry  about  it.  There 
are  always  some  half-dozen  tin  fish-horns  in  the 
crowd,  which  make  themselves  heard  at  every 
street-crossing.  That  is  the  best  of  "bobbing." 
You  can  do  it  in  town  on  an  ordinary  drive 
road  ;  and  the  hill  does  not  require  to  be  so 
steep  to  give  a  tolerable  impetus  as  does  a 
toboggan  slide.  The  only  thing  to  watch  out 
for  is  the  policeman,  for  if  he  catches  you 
dashing  down  the  middle  of  a  street,  alarming 
pedestrians  and  scaring  horses,  woe  be  to  your 
night's  frolic,  and  rather  than  face  him  you 
had  far  better  keep  to  the  licensed  spot  on  the 
hillside,  where  drivers  are  warned  not  to  go, 
but  where,  in  case  of  a  stray  team  or  two,  you 
are  compelled  to  shout  and  blow  the  horns  at 
every  street-crossing. 

To  get  packed  in  like  herrings  with  a  dozen 
other  merrymakers  on  a  sixteen-foot  bob  ;  to 
have  some  daring  lass  at  the  helm  in  front, 
some  blaring  lad  astern  ;  to  have  the  people 
talking  and  laughing  at  the  top  bent  of  their 
voices,  and  to  start  from  the  hill-crest  with 
all  the  probabilities  of  a  spill  before  you  reach 
the  foot ;  to  skirl  down  through  the  sputtering 
snow,  with  the  sleds  rocking  from  one  runner 
to  the  other  because  the  pilot  is  nervous  and 
steering  a  bad  course  ;  to  catch  up  with  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  flash  past  the  out- 
lying street  lights  ;  to  skim  under  the  very 
noses  of  poor,  frightened  steeds,  whose  drivers 
shout "  Whoa  ! "  as  they  hear  the  bedlam  of  horns 
and  yells  afar  up  the  hillside  ;  to  feel  you  have 
narrowly  escaped  death  by,  dashing  between 
the  horses'  hoofs,  or  by  plunging  into  a  tie-post 
or  telephone  pole,  which  you  were  so  nearly 
doing  when  the  brave  little  pilotess  was  blinded 
by  that  momentary  swirl  of  drifting  snow,  is  no 
mean  sport.  It  is  old-fashioned  and  boyish, 
but  the  health,  the  excitement,  the  tingle  of 
hot,  rapid  blood  ;  the  freshness  of  air,  the  fun, 
the  jollity  are  there,  and  what  more  can  the 
outdoor  girl  desire  ?        E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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FIXTURES  1893. 

Bench  Shoivs. 
Feb.  28,  Mch.  i  to  3— Chesapeake  Bay  Dog  Club's  bench 

show,  Baltimore,  i\id. 
Feb.  28,  Mch.  i,  2  and  3 — Keystone  Kennel  Club's  bench 

show.  Philadelphia. 
March  7,  8,  9  and  10— Maryland    Kennel   Club's  bench 

show,  Baltimore,  IMd. 
March  14,  15,  16  and  17— Washington  City  Kennel  Club's 

show,  Washington,  D.  "C. 
March  21,  22,  23  and  24— Elmira   Kennel  Club's  first  an- 
nual bench  show,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
March   21,   22,   23  and   24— City   of  the   Straits  Kennel 

Club's  show,  Detroit,  Mich. 
April  4  to  7— New  England  Kennel  Club's  bench  show, 

Boston. 
April  II  to  14 — Continental  Kennel  Club,  Denver,Col. 
April  ig  to  22 — Southern  California  Kennel  Club,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
May  3  to  6 — Pacific    Kennel  Club's  bench  show,  San 

Francisco. 
May  30  to  June  2— American  Pet  Dog  Club,  New  York. 
June  13  to  17 — World's   Columbian   Exposition   bench 

show,  Chicago. 
June  13,  14,  15,  16  and   17 — World's  Columbian   Exposi- 
tion   bench    show.   Chicago.      Entries 
close  May  20.    Address  W.  J.  Buchanan, 
Chief  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Chicago. 
Sept.  7  to  10— Hamilton  Kennel  Club's  second  annual 

bench  show,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sept.  26  to  2Q— Ottawa  Kennel  Club,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Field  Trials. 
Sept. 4— Northwestern    Field   Trial  Club's  second  an- 
nual trials,  Morris,  Man. 
Sept.  12 — Manitoba  Field  Trial  Club's  trials,  Souris, 

Man. 
Nov   15 — American  Field  Trial  Club's  second  annual 

trials. 
Nov.  27 — Central  Field  Trial  Club's  trials,  Lexington, 
N.  C. 
Now  is  the  winter  of  content  for  owners  of 
good  ones,  for  the  big  shows  are  on,  and  high- 
bred squires  and  dames  of  dogdom  can  loll  at 
ease  upon  their  benches  and  submit  to  the  criti- 
cal, or  ignorant,  scrutiny  of  those  who  do  and 
who  do  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  type  and 
points.  The  big  show  of  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club  at  Madison  Square  Garden  must 
bide  for  notice  till  next  number,  by  reason  of 
this  page  going  to  press  too  soon,  but  it  and  the 
several  meetings  of  clubs  connected  with  it  will 
receive  attention  later.  Judging  from  present 
appearances,  the  bench  shows  of  '93  will  be 
memorable. 

With  the  opening  of  the  show  season,  again 
arises  that  most  important  question,  How  to 
best  preserve  the  health  of  animals  competing  ? 
Many  and  many  a  grand  dog  has  contracted  a 
fatal  ailment  while  on  bench  or  in  the  traveling 
box,  and  many  another  has  borne  home,  along 
with  ribbons  and  honors,  enough  contagion  to 
play  the  mischief  in  the  kennels  and  drive  owners 
to  the  verge  of  distraction  ere  the  evil  could  be 
remedied.  It  is,  or  should  be,  among  the  most 
important  duties  of  managing  committees  to 
see  closely  to  proper  ventilation,  and  that,  in 
securing  it,  no  dogs  are  exposed  unduly  to  dan- 
gerous drafts.  Danger  of  contagion  is  best 
avoided  by  having  a  competent  "vet"  in 
charge,  one  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
business  and  is  determined  to  attend  to  it 
strictly.  No  dog  should  be  allowed  to  be 
benched  in  a  show  until  the  animal  has  been 
passed  by  the  "  vet  "  in  charge.  This  will,  of 
course,  necessitate  hard  work  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  business  on  the  part  of  the  "  vet ;  "  but 
that's  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  there  for,  and 
he  should  be  paid  enough  money  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  be  on  hand  at  any  reasonable  hour, 
to  examine  every  dog  before  it  is  allowed  to 


pass  the  entrance,  and  to  keep  a  careful  eye 
upon  the  benched  animals  while  the  show 
continues. 

The  American  Pet  Dog  Club  of  New  York 
appears  to  have  attained  a  fair  measure  of  de- 
served prosperity.  It  is  composed  of  people 
who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  class 
of  canines  which  properly  comes  within  its 
scope,  and  they  also  possess  quite  sufficient 
energy  and  knowledge  to  insure  a  success  in 
the  future.  At  a  recent  meeting,  held  in  the 
parlors  of  the  club's  president,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bar- 
num,  it  was  decided  that  the  organization  was 
in  a  position  to  hold  a  show  for  pet  dogs,  which 
show  will  take  place  May  30th  and  three  fol- 
lowing days  at  Lenox  Lyceum.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  names  of  twelve  new  members 
were  added  to  the  roll,  and  important  business 
was  transacted.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  during  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club's  big  show.  The  Lenox 
Lyceum  will  afford  benching  accommodation 
for  probably  five  hundred  entries,  and  is  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Rank  and 
fashion  will  doubtless  congregate,  and  the  blue 
blood  of  Gotham  and  of  dogdom  will  find  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  comparisons. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  list  of  clubs 
interested  in  canine  prospects  is  the  Saratoga 
Poultry  and  Kennel  Club,  organized  in  January 
last.  Members  of  the  new  club  are  enthusiastic, 
and  the  outlook  is  certainly  encouraging.  A 
show  will  probably  be  held  in  January,  1894, 
under  the  rules  of  the  A.  K.  C.  The  'officers 
for  this  year  are  :  President,  Col.  A.  B.  Hilton: 
vice-presidents,  R.  G.  Smyth,  A.  G.  Hull,  G.  L^ 
Corliss,  A.  Curtis,  J.  E.  Hodgman,  E.  A.  Hall, 
A.  E.  Blunck,  E.  Rosa,  W.  A.  Fuller,  F.  B. 
Zimmer  and  C  E.  Rockenstyre;  treasurer,  J. 
J.  Wandell;  secretary,  W.  D.  Eddy,  poultry, 
and  L.  W.  Clute,  kennel;  directors,  J  A 
Willis,  D.  Eddy,  F.  Sherman,  F.  W.  Gaylor 
W.  A.  Custer,  W.  T.  Rockwood,  H.  T.  R. 
Coffin,  C.  A.  Houck  and  J.  R.  Draper  •  dele- 
gates to  A.  K.  C,  H.  T.  R.  Coffin  and  c'  Rath- 
bone  ;  veterinary  surgeon.  Dr.  Childs.  Regu- 
lar meetings  are  held  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
month. 

The  Maryland  Kennel  Club  anticipates  a  suc- 
cess for  the  show  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  March 
7th  to  loth.  The  premium  list  is  a  liberal  one 
enough,  and  a  long  list  of  special  prizes 
strengthens  the  regular  list.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  transportation  companies 
for  free  return  of  competing  animals,  and 
nothing  now  remains  save  for'those  interested 
in  man's  best  friend  to  prove  by  liberal  patron- 
age that  the  efforts  of  the  club  are  appreciated. 

Dogmen  and  poultry  fanciers  who  have  tried 
the  "  Pepsinated  Puppy  Meal,  "manufactured  by 
the  Spratts  Patent  Company  (America),  Limited, 
are  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  desirable  qualities 
as  a  reliable  producer  of  strong  bone  and  muscle. 
Puppies  will  take  to  it  readily,  and  it  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  in  building  up  the 
weaker  pups  of  many  a  litter. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  keeping  dogs  in  good 
health  lies  in  a  proper  supply  of  good,  whole- 
some food' in  as  great  variety  as  possible. 
Among  specially  prepared  dog  foods,  "  Austin's 
Dog  Bread "  has  won  a  high  place  bv  honest 
merit,  and  will  be  found  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  Damon. 
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LOFT. 

March  3d,  as  Pigeon  Flyers'  Daj-,  now  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  interesting  of  the  week  in 
which  the  New  York  Poultry  Show  has  possession 
of  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  idea  of  bring- 
ing the  record  birds  and  their  owners  together 
once  a  year,  not  to  compete  for  honors,  but, 
resting  on  honors  won,  to  be  admired  and  ad- 
mirers, was  conceived  a  year  ago,  but,  through 
a  misunderstanding,  only  the  brave  little  Duf- 
fer of  Louis  Spangehl,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Royal 
Blue  Line's  Champion  team,  from  Woodbury, 
N.  J. ,  were  shown.  All  felt  regret  for  what  the}" 
had  missed,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  this  year 
promise  to  be  there. 

The  entry  thus  far  promised  is  Mr.  Bolay  and 
Miss  April'  from  the  Clipper  loft.  Providence, 
winners  of  the  Outing's  leg-bands  for  greatest 
number  of  miles  covered  by  airline  in  the  sea- 
son's work,  the  aggregate  distance  of  each 
being  1,748  miles  ;  also  Mr.  Keil  and  the 
Queen  from  the  same  loft,  wearing  the  Clipper 
anklets  for  speed  in  1S91  ;  the  six  Providence 
birds.  Missy,  Mrs.  Hawk,  Ruth,  Balfour,  Rover 
and  Stanle}"-,  that  hold  the  record  for  distance 
in  the  day  ;  the  Champion  distance  birds, 
Darby,  Joseph  and  Montgomery,  of  Fall  River, 
and  Hylton,  of  Providence  ;  the  Bowers  hen 
Rhobe,'  winner  of  the  1892  Royal  Blue  Line 
prize ;  the  Thurston  hen  Hazel,  winner  of  the 
1892  Clipper  prize  ;  the  Royal  Blue  Line  flyers, 
seventy-five  strong,  from  Woodbury,  as  body- 
guard of  the  four  ex-champions  for  distance  in 
the  day,  George  W.  Childs,  Public  Ledger,  St. 
Thomas  and  S.  O.  Perry. 

While  these  birds,  which  have  proven  the 
capabilities  of  the  homing  pigeon,  will  be  the 
heroes  of  the  occasion,  there  will  be  others 
there  that  have  put  these  capabilities  to  prac- 
tical uses  as  messengers  from  land  and  sea — in 
the  birds  that  bridged  the  distance  between  the 
Constellation  and  their  homes  on  shore  last 
September,  and  probably  the  quotation  bearers 
of  Stock-broker  De  Cordova  of  New  street, 
New  York,  and  North  Branch,  N.  J. 

The  business  of  the  day  will  be  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Pigeon  Flyers  adjourned 
from  New  Bedford,  January  21st. 

The  only  work  done  at  the  New  Bedford 
meeting  was  to  pass  upon  Missy's  claim  for 
first  place  in  the  distance  in  the  day  race.  The 
motion,  as  put,  was  that  6.46  p.  m.,  the  owner's 
claim  for  time  at  the  telegraph  office,  be  ac- 
cepted. This  was  afterward  modified  to  read 
that  the  manager's  time  of  6.47  be  accepted.  It 
was  acknowledged  that  the  manager  only  knew 
what  he  told  by  hearsay,  but  with  two  majority 
the  rules  were  set  aside  and  the  manager's 
statement  was  accepted.  The  rules  provide 
only  for  race  date  evidence,  and  no  sooner  was 
this  precedent  for  other  time  evidence  an- 
nounced than  all  sorts  of  claims  were  presented 
for  establishing  of  records  lost  because  the  regu- 
lation proofs  were  not  present. 

It  was  the  first  loosening  of  the  lines,  and  al- 
though none  who  asked  their  rights  were  glad 
to  see  the  standard  lowered,  their  claims  were 
as  just  as  were  Missy's,  and  the  bars  down,  they 
would  be  with  the  rest  in  the  clover.  A  protest 
from  the  owner  of  the  bird  in  first  place  under 
the  rules,  against  the  decision  on  the  ground  of 
insufficient  proofs  of  time  of  verification,  set 
the  matter  at  rest  for  the  time  being,  and  re- 
ferred it  again  to  the  council.        E.  S.  Starr. 


LAWN   TENNIS. 

Lawn  tennis  has  again  broken  the  chrysalid 
of  intractable  winter,  and  is  eager  to  fleck  our 
lawns  and  parks  with  increase  of  gayety,  guided 
by  its  proverbial  decorum  and  the  wise  legisla- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A. 

At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, held  February  3d  at  the  Hoffman  House, 
favorable  reports  were  received  from  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  beneficial  amendments 
were  made  to  the  playing  rules,  and  an  impor- 
tant resolution,  likely  to  locate  the  national 
doubles  fur  1893  at  Chicago,  was  adopted. 
Two  new  members  were  selected  for  positions 
on  the  Executive  Committee;  Clarence  Hobart, 
of  New  York  city,  and  Victor  M.  Elting,  of 
Chicago.  The  other  officers  remained  the 
same,  excepting  that  H.  A.  Taylor,  the  former 
vice-president,  and  James  Dwight,  of  the  com- 
mittee, changed  positions.  Thus  the  officers 
for  1893  are  as  follows  :  H.  W.  Slocum,  Jr., 
president ;  James  Dwight,  vice-president  ;  J. 
T.  Whittelsey,  secretary  ;  V.  G.  Hall,  treas- 
urer ;  J.  S.  Clark,  O.  S.  Campbell,  H.  A.  Tay- 
lor, Clarence  Hobart  and  V.  M.  Elting,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Rule  3  was  amended  by  adding  after  the 
words  vice  versa  "  the  winner  of  the  toss  may 
insist  upon  a  choice  by  his  opponent,"  and  Rule 
24  was  amended  by  striking  out  "  if  in  his  opin- 
ion either  side  have  a  distinct  advantage  owing 
to  the  sun,  wind  or  other  cause,"  and  by  chang- 
ing "  can  "to  "  may  "  in  line  8. 

An  excellent  report  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Whittelsey,  showing  an  addition  of 
twenty  clubs  and  four  associations,  which  gives 
a  total  direct  and  associated  membership  of  186 
clubs.  Mr.  Whittelsey  embodied  in  his  report 
the  recent  records  in  interscholastic  tennis,  with 
comments  upon  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  tournament  playing,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  association  : 
' '  Provided  sufficient  encouragement  be  given  by 
the  colleges,  the  National  Association  will  au- 
thorize an  interscholastic  tournament,tobeheld 
at  Newport,  for  the  winners  of  the  different  col- 
lege interscholastic  tournaments,  to  determine 
the  interscholastic  championship  of  the  country. " 
The  action  of  the  meeting  in  reference  to  the 
holding  of  the  Doubles  Championship  is  likely 
to  materially  alter  the  character  of  this  season's 
tournaments,  by  bringing  Western  men  into 
prominence,  and  perhaps  inducing  English 
players  to  participate  at  a  national  meeting. 
The  resolution  explains  itself  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  Doubles  Championship 
Tournament  for  the  season  of  1893  be  held  at 
Chicago,  including  the  championship  match  be- 
tween the  winners  of  this  tournament  and  the 
champions  of  1892  ;  provided  that  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee  with  the  Chicago  people,  and  with  the 
Newport  Casino,  and  in  case  such  satisfactory 
arrangements  cannot  be  made,  the  Executive 
Committee  is  given  full  power  in  the  premises 
to  hold  the  Doubles  Championship  wherever 
they  see  fit."  Applications  were  also  made  by 
representatives  of.  the  Saratoga  Athletic  Club 
and  the  Narragansett  Pier  Tennis  Club,  for  the 
holding  of  this  tournament  in  case^the  above 
resolution  should  be  ineffective. 

The  Wright  &  Ditson  championship  ball  was 
adopted  as  the  official  ball  for  the  ensuing  year. 

F.  A.  Kellogg. 
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TURF  LEGISLATION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

No  other  time-honored  saw  proves  itself  in- 
trinsically false  with  anything  apjDroaching  the 
regularity  and  frequency  that  the  adage:  "  You 
can't  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  "  does. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  has  never  been  more 
completely  falsified  than  in  the  matter  of 
racing  as  conducted  in  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  present  day. 

That  racing  is,  per  se,  a  desirable  thing 
scarcely  any  one,  even  the  "  o'er  guid,"  who 
regard  the  race-course  as  the  mouth  of  Avernus, 
will  care  to  deny.  It  is  only  m  its  concomi- 
tants that  the  sport  can  merit  reproach.  And 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  deny  that  the  crop  of 
parasitic  abuses  is  large.  There  is  much  that 
even  the  stanchest  adherent  of  racing  must 
deplore,  and  wish  to  see  suppressed  ;  much  that 
prevents  high-class  racing  being  regarded  in 
the  proper  light  by  a  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity. The  unbridled  license  which  has  been 
permitted  to  the  race-course  in  this  country  has 
inevitably  had  this  result  —  the  raisoii  d'etre 
of  the  sport  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of, 
and  only  the  worst — the  money-making  side  of 
the  matter — has  been  too  much  kept  in  view. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  it  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  peculiar  that  a  tendency  to 
legislate  —  or  perhaps  we  should  sajr  attempt 
to  legislate — is  rife  in  very  many  States  of  the 
Union.  From  the  Paciiic  to  the  Atlantic, 
wherever  racing  has  taken  root,  this  inclina- 
tion has  been  visible  during  the  past  winter. 
And  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  single 
State  is  possessed  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
racing  law.  The  State  of  New  York  comes  near- 
est to  it  with  the  Ives  Pool  Bill,  but  there  is 
an  "  if"  inseparable  from  the  mention  of  this 
measure.  There  is  no  certainty  that  it  would 
stand  the  brunt  of  any  shock,  and  no  one  would 
have  the  temerity  to  guarantee  its  permanency. 
Yet,  as  it  stands,  it  is  the  best  measure  in  ex- 
istence in  the  country.  A  practical  recognition 
of  this  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  measures  framed  in  other  sections,  follow 
its  general  outline  more  or  less  exactly.  This 
is  only  natural,  for  in  the  Ives  Bill  a  prescience 
that  is,  on  consideration,  not  a  little  striking 
was  displayed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  it  was  introduced  the  evil  of  winter  racing 
had  assumed  nothing  approaching  its  present 
vast  dimensions.  The  bill,  in  fact,  so  long  as 
it  continues  in  operation,  effectually  debars  this 
abuse  of  a  noble  sport  in  New  York  State,  con- 
fining racing  to  the  five  months  of  the  year 
best  adapted  for  it.  Even  if  the  Ives  Bill  were 
to  be  repealed  or  supplanted  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  under  the  healthy  conditions  that 
have  arisen  since  its  passage,  its  place  would 
be  taken  by  a  kindred,  limitative  and  restrict- 
ive measure,  with  perhaps  somewhat  more 
latitude  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  open 
season. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
people  moral  by  legislative  enactment,  and  the 
sentiment  applies  to  racing.  Just  as  surely  as 
men  will  manifest  the  vicious  propensities 
which  are  hereditary  and  instinctive  in  them,  so 
will  the  evils  for  which  the  race-course  affords 
an   opportunity   show   themselves.      The   out- 


cropping of  roguery  and  dishonesty  of  all 
kinds  must  occur,  but  the  opportunities  can  be 
very  much  limited.  The  corrective  influences 
may  be  generally  regarded  as  twofold,  the  first 
being  legislative  restriction,  the  second  the 
thorough  organization  of  turf  discipline.  The 
one,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day, 
in  this  country,  is  inoperative  without  the  other, 
as  a  cursory  examination  of  the  facts  will  dem- 
onstrate. 

The  four  racing  associations  included  in  the 
Board  of  Control  offer  the  best  but  not  the  only 
example  of  the  efficacy  of  the  combination  out-  ■ 
lined.  The  restriction  of  the  law,  while  im- 
perative only  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  four 
associations,  is  adopted  by  all  of  them.  Of 
course  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Monmouth 
Park  Association  has  not  only  not  been  a  com- 
pulsory law  observer,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  issue.  The  condition  of  all  racing  matters 
has  been  so  anomalous  in  New  Jersey,  and 
"justice,"  as  there  administered,  so  flagrant  a 
farce,  that  the  association,  taking  advantage  of 
tacit,  though  illegal,  local  option,  ignored  the 
antiquated  statutes  under  which  the  holding  of 
meetings  on  its  race-course  was  indictable,  and 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  as  if  no  re- 
striction existed.  There  was  some  molestation, 
it  is  true,  but  of  a  faint-hearted  and  puny  de- 
scription. So  far  as  the  administration  of  turf 
discipline  is  concerned,  the  Board  of  Control 
already  towers  a  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
similar  institution  in  this  country.  Even  those 
who  ceaselessly  derided  and  belittled  it  from  its 
inception,  have  been  gradually  realizing  the  fact 
that,  quietly  and  slowly,  the  Board  has  been 
reducing  things  to  a  thorough  system,  and  that 
a  multiplicity  of  details  that  were,  before  its 
foundation,  in  a  chaotic  condition  are  being  sys- 
tematized and  placed  in  perfect  working  order. 
The  opposition  and  difficulties  which  were  en- 
countered at  the  outset,  have  gradually  grown 
weaker,  and  the  way  is  now  clear  and  open  for 
the  completion  of  the  good  work  so  far  as  the 
Board's  coterie  of  associations  is  concerned. 
The  broader  effects  which  will  result  from  the 
example  set,  and  which  may  eventually  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  national  Board  of  Control, 
may  be  left  on  one  side  for  the  present. 

Turning  to  other  examples  of  combined  re- 
striction and  organization  of  discipline,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  drop  the  word  "legisla- 
tive "  altogether.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  racing  has  been  conducted  only  on 
sufferance.  This,  at  least,  has  been  the  gener- 
al idea,  though  recent  attempts  to  get  Grand 
Juries  to  indict  race- courses  in  operation  in  the 
State  have  failed,  and  it  is  now  declared  that 
these  associations  are  violating  no  law.  Till  the 
money-grabbing  element  attempted,  however, 
to  run  meetings  without  limitation  of  date  and 
exactly  to  suit  themselves  there  was  no  protest 
against  such  meetings  as  those  held  by  the 
Washington  Park  Club.  The  moderation  of 
the  policy  adopted  by  this  organization  is  best 
exemplifled  by  what  they  propose  to  do  this 
year.  Despite  the  manifest  inducement  offered 
by  the  exposition  to  announce  an  unusually 
long  meeting,  only  the  usual  term  of  twenty- 
five  days'  racing  was  claimed,  but  the  liberal 
offers  made  in  the  way  of  rich  stakes  were 
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virtually  unparalleled.  If,  under  such  extreme- 
ly exceptional  circumstances,  no  prolongation 
of  the  meeting  was  made,  it  is  readily  seen 
how  absolutely  the  management  believe  in  the 
policy  of  restriction.  So  far  as  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, the  Washington  Pai'k  Club  has  alwaj^s 
had  an  enviable  reputation  both  for  its  busi- 
ness management  and  the  high  standard  and 
honesty  of  the  sport  seen  at  its  meetings.  Un- 
til last'  j-ear  it  was  a  meniber  of  the  Western 
Turf  Congress — indeed  the  leading  meniber — 
and  only  cut  loose  because  of  certain  petty 
reg"ulations  which,  while  they  did  not  unfavor- 
ably affect  the  smaller  associations  that  were 
members,  hampered  the  Washington  Park 
Club  in  its  relations  with  the  Eastern  racing 
community.  It  still  races  under  the  rules  is- 
sued by  the  congress,  but  in  many  ways  con- 
forms more  nearly  to  the  Eastern  standard.  An 
alliance  between  it  and  the  Board  of  Control 
has  long  been  considered  probable,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  satisfactory  racing  measure  becom- 
ing law  in  Illinois,  it  is  quite  likely  that  this 
may  result.  Even  under  the  disadvantages  of 
being  located  in  communities  where  money  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  in  New  York  or  Chicago, 
there  are  numerous  other  Western  associations 
that  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a  com- 
bination of  restricted  dates  and  satisfactorily 
enforced  discipline. 

What  do  we  find  when  we  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  ?  A  surfeit  of  what  may  be 
called  racing,  but  most  certainly  is  not  sport ;  an 
entire  section  of  the  community  absorbed  in  and 
dependent  on  gambling,  and  all  far-seeing  and 
respectable  citizens  indignant  and  outraged. 
To  offset  this  there  is  virtually  nothing  but  the 
plethoric  bank  accounts  of  the  stockholders  in 
these  "  men^^-go-round  "  race-tracks.  It  does 
not  materialize  only  in  the  shape  of  winter 
racing,  though,  as  the  field  is  then  clear  of 
opposition  from  important  associations,  it  is 
naturally  more  plentiful  at  that  time  of  year. 
Through  the  West  success  with  meetings  of 
moderate  duration  has,  -in  many  cases,  tempted 
the  managers  to  claim  prolonged  dates.  This, 
of  course,  meantclashes  with  other  associations, 
from  which  has  sprang  much  jealousy  and  ill 
feeling,  together  wdth  poorer  racing,  diminution 
of  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  sport,  increase  of 
the  gambling  fever,  and,  in  most  cases,  dimin- 
ished profits  for  the  stockholders.  The  Western 
Turf  Congress  has  never  assumed  what  one 
would  naturally  suppose  would  have  been  one 
of  its  most  important  functions,  and  arbitrated 
in  the  matter  of  dates.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
held  studiously  aloof,  and  left  the  associations 
to  fight  it  out  among  themselves. 

The  recent  revival  of  racing  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  been  to  some  extent  already  marred 
by  this  date-grabbing  policy,  and  threatens  to 
be  much  more  so  in  the  future.  The  golden 
visions  called  up  by  the  success  achieved  by  the 
every  week-day  system  at  North  Bergen  have 
produced  a  plethora  of  racing  at  San  Francisco 
this  winter,  which  it  is  proposed  to  supplement 
by  an  all-winter  meeting,  to  begin  in  October 
of  this  year.  But  that  this  scheme  will  go 
through  to  the  full  is  very  improbable.  The 
turf  has  not,  unfortunately,  any  peculiar  "  odor 
of  sanctity  "  in  California,  to  start  with.  Inci- 
dents that  occurred  in  connection  with  a  great 
four-mile  heat  race,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country-  was  attracted  some  years  ago, 


threw  such  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  racing  in 
general  that  the  best  element  have  held  aloof 
from  it  ever  since.  Hence,  though  California 
has  of  late  years  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
greatest  horse-breeding  States  of  the  Union, 
she  has  not  had  anything  that  could  be  deemed 
a  representative  race-meeting,  and  now  that 
the  revival  has  been  undertaken,  it  has  been 
begun  in  the  wrong  spirit,  with  sport  subordi- 
nated to  the  money-making  mania. 

The  past  winter  has  furnished  proof  that 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  conduct  racing 
in  a  ceaseless  round  of  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month,  the  public  grows  weary,  and 
will  not  accord  the  necessary  support  to  keep 
the  shekels  pouring  into  the  treasury.  They 
probably  would  not  do  so  even  if  the  sport 
were  of  the  highest  standard  attainable  in 
winter,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  abso- 
lutely above  reproach,  and  under  converse  cir- 
cumstances it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will.  North  Bergen,  once  a  perfect  gold  mine 
for  the  stockholders,  has  made  but  little  profit 
for  them  recently.  At  San  Francisco  there  is 
nothing  like  the  same  population  to  draw  from, 
and  the  results  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as 
satisfactory.  Other  winter  meetings  in  the 
West  are  conducted  on  what  may  be  called  the 
"  cheap  and  nasty  "  system,  and  eke  out  an  un- 
satisfactory existence,  probably  bringing  in  fair 
profit  to  the  men  backing  them,  but  nothing 
to  encourage  imitators. 

At  present  the  national  tendency  toward 
legislation  m  racing  recalls  the  old  fable  of  the 
mountain  that  brought  forth  a  mouse,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  a  month  or  even  a  week  may 
show.  The  passage  of  some  really  satisfactory 
measures  would  be  of  the  greatest  service,  not 
only  to  the  actual  States  that  would  possess 
them,  but  as  setting  an  example  to  the  entire 
country.  The  discipline  of  the  turf  is  neces- 
sarily an  internal  matter,  and  the  question  will 
work  itself  out  in  due  course,  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  to  some  extent  the  Western  Turf 
Congress,  being,  as  it  were,  the  leaven  which 
will  leaven  the  entire  lump.  But  there  must 
be  external  aid,  coming  from  fittingly  devised 
laws.  In  other  words,  the  plague  —  for  it 
amounts  to  nothing  less  —  of  unrestricted  rac- 
ing must  be  checked. 

As  turf  matters  exist  in  this  country  to-day, 
the  evil  effects  of  the  long-continued  absence 
of  discipline  are  badly  felt.  A  perverted  sense 
of  that  "  American  freedom  "  which  is  so  often 
misunderstood  and  misapplied,  stimulated  many 
men,  when  the  Board  of  Control  issued  their 
famous  order  debarring  winter  racing,  to  break 
the  supposed  bonds.  A  French  writer  recently, 
in  giving  his  opinion  of  the  American  turf  in 
Le  Sport,  spoke  somewhat  contemptuously  of 
the  Board,  in  words  to  the  effect  that ' '  of  their 
moral  influence,  the  less  said  the  better."  To 
a  certain  extent  he  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  was  a  random  shot — 
a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture  of  which  the  arrow 
sped  home.  The  writer  is  a  citizen  of  a  repub- 
lic, it  is  true,  but  a  sister  republic,  and,  just  as 
it  would  be  to  an  English  writer,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  circumstances  which  render  it  a 
matter  of  time  and  difficulty  for  such  a  body 
as  the  Board  of  Control  to  acquire  ' '  moral  in- 
fluence" akin  to  that  wielded  by  the  Jockey 
Club  of  England  and  the  Societe  of  France. 
Sporting  Tramp. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  H.  A.,  Philadelphia. — In  the  crouching 
start,  place  thumbs  and  middle  finger  on  the 
scratch,  leaving  the  width  of  your  shoulders  be- 
tween your  hands  ;  stamp  your  spikes  firmly  into 
the  floor  or  ground  at  the  distance  behind  your 
hands  that  you  find  most  convenient.  This 
varies  according  to  the  proportions  between 
the  length  of  the  legs  and  the  back.  The  idea 
is  to  have  all  fours  on  the  ground  and  to  be 
braced  strongly  for  the  spring,  but  the  higher 
you  can  keep  your  body  the  better  ;  for  it  will 
take  less  strength  and  time  to  shoot  it  into  the 
proper  position  for  running.  At  "  Get  on  your 
marks  "  put  you  hands  on  the  floor.  At  "  Get 
set"  brace  yourself  against  your  spikes  and 
swing  slowly  forward  until  you  feel  your  center 
of  gravity  to  be  nearly  above  the  scratch,  but  not 
so  far  as  to  weaken  your  brace  against  your 
spikes.-  There  wait,  with  your  mind  on  the 
pistol,  not  on  the  feet.  Listen  so  intently  that 
the  report  will  be  like  an  electric  current  in 
your  nerves.  We  have  an  article  on  "  starting  " 
preparing  for  Outing,  which  will  give  full 
particulars  about  all  styles  of  starting. 

A.  G.  G.,  Cleveland,  O. — Sleep  ten  hours 
every  night.  Eat  a  variety  of  wholesome  foods  ; 
beef.mutton — no  veal — eggs,  vegetables,  milkin 
limited  quantities,  oatmeal  and  simple  desserts, 
custard,  rice,  sago  pudding,  etc.,  and  the  more 
digestible  frui^-s.  Give  up  all  meat  salads, 
pastries  and  ricli  desserts.  Exercise  six  days 
in  the  week — the  chest-weight  and  dumb-bells, 
except  the  fortnight  before  a  race.  Run  every 
week-day,  but  do  not  run  yourself  out  more 
than  once  a  month,  and  this  at  least  ten  days 
before  a  race.  Do  not  run  a  half-mile  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  days,  but  vary  the  dis- 
tance from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  five-eighths 
of  a  mile,  the  one  to  train  for  speed,  the  other 
for  endurance.  Above  all  things,  don't  overdo, 
and  especially  while  you  are  young. 

A.  M.  A.,  Sacramento,  Cal. — So  far  as  the 
mere  organization  of  the  club  is  concerned,  the 
process  is  little  different  from  that  of  organizing 
any  club.  You  should  call  a  meeting  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  project,  at  it  select  a 
chairman,  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  and  do  such  other  prelim- 
inary work  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 
Then,  at  a  following  meeting,  the  organization 
may  be  perfected  by  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution and  election  of  officers,  and  the  club 
started.  The  proper  officers  are  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  captain.  The  latter 
should  have  charge  of  getting  together  crews 
and  of  training  them.  The  next  step  is  to  pur- 
chase boats  and  obtain  a  boat-house.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  get  from  some  well-established 
boat-club,  such  as  the  Nassau  Boat  Club,  New 
York,  a  copy  of  its  rules,  and  to  be  governed  by 
them,  with  such  modifications  as  you  feel  may 
be  needed  for  local  reasons.  You  ought  also  to 
procure  from  the  secretary  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Oars- 
men. ' '  Running  "  the  club  is  a  matter  that  will 
depend  entirely  upon  its  own  rules.  The  ar- 
ranging of  races  with  other  clubs  will  be  an 
easy  matter. 


Z.  Z.  Z. — We  would  like  to  see  the  limit  sys- 
tem  adopted  by  the  L.  A.  W. — for  a  season, 
anyway.  The  rule  governing  the  payment 
of  expenses  as  it  now  stands  is  good  enough, 
providing  the  rule  is  strictly  enforced,  which, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  is  much  doubted  by 
a  good  many  who  claim  to  know. 

"■Aquatics.'''' — The  schooner  Miranda  was 
designed  by  John  Harvey.  She  has  been  sold 
by  Commodore  Hill  to  Mr.  J.  V.  Coleman,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  will  be  fitted  out  for  her  passage 
round  the  Horn  under  the  survey  of  her  de- 
signer. 

W.  S.,  Newark,  N.J. — The  arrangement  by 
which  Mr.  Lenz  is  enabled  to  get  his  own  por- 
trait in  his  pictures  is  a  mechanism  of  his  own 
invention  and  manufacture.  It  is  a  series  of 
time  checks  which  regulates  and  adjusts  both 
the  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  camera 
being  placed  and  Lenz  getting  into  position  or 
movement  at  the  exact  spot  required,  and  the 
time  of  the  exposure.  We  cannot  give  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Lenz's  invention. 

A.  R.,  Chicago. — All  the  three  tires  you 
mention  are  first-class.  Choice  is  altogether  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion. 

H.  M.J.,  Hor7iellsville. — Yorkville  Belle  is 
in  Mr.  Michael  F.  Dwyer's  stable,  but  belongs 
to  Mr.  Richard  Croker.  She  is  not  to  be  retired 
for  good  this  spring,  for  she  is  entered  in  all  the 
principal  all-aged  events.  M.  P.  Dwyer's  colors 
are  all  white,  with  a  gold  tassel  on  the  cap. 

W.  W.,  Sacrame7ito,  Cal. — Safety  records 
were  made  by  A.  A.  Zimmerman  in  England, 
Germany  and  Wales,  1892,  on 

May  19 — Heme  Hill,  1-4  mile,  standing  start, 
32  3-5S.,  English  record. 

May  19 — Heme  Hill,  1-2  mile,  standing  start, 
im.  7  3-5S.,  English  competition  record. 

May  24 — Heme  Hill,  1-4  mile,  flying  start, 
30S. ,  English  record. 

June  5 — Berlin,  2,000  meters,  3m.  iis.,  Ger- 
man record. 

June  6 — Berlin,  3,000  meters. 

June  ri — Heme  Hill,  i  mile,  2m.  24  2-5S., 
English  competition  record. 

June  30 — Herne  Hill,  1-2  mile,  rm.  5s., 
world's  record. 

July  4 — Newport,  1-2  mile,  im.  8  1-5S.,  Welsh 
record. 

July  4 — Newport,  i  inile,  2m.  29s.,  Welsh 
record. 

W.  M.  C. ,  Corning,  N.  V. — The  word  "  ski " 
is  pronounced,  as  given  in  the  article,  "shee." 
It  may,  by  some,  be  called  "  skee,"  but  it  is  in- 
correct. The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
professor  in  the  State  University  who  has  the 
chair  of  Scandinavian  languages,  to  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  leading  Scandinavian  newspapers 
and  to  the  editor  of  a  Scandinavian  journal. 
They  unite  that  it  can  only  be  correctly  called 
"shee" — the  language  of  both  Norway  and 
Sweden  will  permit  of  no  other  pronunciation. 

/.  K  G.,  Chicago. — The  "scissors  jump"  is 
never  used  by  the  best  athletes.  Sweeney, 
Page,  Fearing,  Nickerson,  Green  and  Morse 
all  face  the  bar  directly.  A  first-rate  jump  in 
the  scissors  style  is  rarety  seen,  and  we  know  of 
no  record. 
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PLEASURE    TRAVEL   AND    RESORTS. 


In  these  chill  days  of  treacherous  March  is 
the  time  to  flee  from  blustering  winds,  sworn 
foes  to  delicate  lungs,  and  to  seek  balmy  South- 
ern climes,  where  March's  rough  humor  softens 
to  dreamy  whisperings  of  perfumed  breezes. 

The  South  has  many  retreats  where  one  maj^ 
dream  away  the  days  with  naught  to  suggest 
the  grim  ruler  of  the  North,  save  the  tinkle  of 
ice  against  a  gleaming  goblet's  brim.  Which 
of  these  many  retreats  the  tourist  may  select 
will  depend  tipon  personal  taste  or  the  guiding 
object  of  the  trip.  Florida  spreads  a  fascinat- 
ing held  for  sportsman,  angler  and  naturalist, 
reached  bv  a  pleasant  sea  voj^age  via  an  ele- 
gantly appointed  vessel  of  the  popular  Clyde 
and  Savannah  lines.  Those  who  prefer  a 
longer  voyage  will  ship  for  fair  Bermuda,  that 
wondrous  sea  gem,  ever  green  in  foliage  and 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  and  love  the 
flower-decked  isle,  who  have  sailed  over  her 
limpid  waters  or  wheeled  over  faultless  roads 
and  enjoyed  the  regal  hospitality  of  the  famous 
"  Princess  "  and  "  Hamilton." 

And  then  there  is  the  Queen  of  the  South- 
west, strong  rival  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast, 
wonderful  California,  where  we  may  find  in 
winter  every  sport  and  pastime  possible  dur- 
ing a  Northern  summer.  Afloat,  afield,  afoot, 
a-horseback,  one  can  study  California,  and  learn 
a  lesson  which  never  palls  upon  the  visitor.  An 
experience  of  famed  Monterey,  and  a  sojourn 
'neath  the  great  roof  of  the  celebrated  ' '  Hotel  del 
Monte,"  would  repay  a  Northerner  for  his  long 
journey,  without  the  superb  variety  of  scenery 
revealed  during  the  crossing  of  the  continent. 
From  all  Eastern  points  to  California's  best 
resorts  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  offers  a 
choice  of  three  desirable  routes — the  "  Sunset," 
"  Central,"  and  "  Shasta." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  ar- 
ranged a  most  attractive  series  of  personally 
conducted  tours  to  Washington,  to  Florida  and 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  remainder  of  the 
Washington  tours  have  the  following  dates  : 
March  23d,  April  13th,  May  4th  and  25th,  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  tours  cover 
three  days. and  the  rates,$i3  from  New  York  and 
Si  I  from  Philadelphia,  include  transportation, 
going  and  returning,  and  accommodation  at 
Washington's  best  hotels.  The  remainder  of 
the  series  of  Florida  tours  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  March  14th  and  28th.  The  first  of 
these  tours  allows  a  stay  of  two  weeks  in  Florida. 
The  rate  from  New  York,  $50,  and  from  Phila- 
delphia, S48,  covers  transportation.  Pullman 
berth  and  meals  on  special  train  both  ways, 
while  tickets  for  the  March  28th  tour  are  good  to 
return  by  regular  trains  until  May  30th,  1893,  but 
do  not  cover  Pullman  charges  or  meals  on  return 
trip.  The  Pacific  Coast  tours,  leaving  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  on  March  2d  and  29th, 
afford  fine  opportunities  for  seasonable  visits  to 
California.  The  rate  will  cover  transportation 
in  a  palace  vestibuled  train  in  both  directions, 
meals  en  route,  carriage  drives,  and  side  trips 
to  prominent  points  of  interest  in  California. 
For  information  regarding  anj^  of  the  tours,  or 
for  detailed  itineraries,  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Tourist  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
233  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Nature,  art  and  the  subtle  force  of  resistless 
fashion  have  united  to  mark  the  boulevards  of 
New  York  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sherman 
Square  as  the  spot  round  which  all  the  elegance 
and  social  distinction  in  the  great  metropolis 
must  congregate.  The  city  fathers  builded 
better  than  they  knew  when  that  great  rampart 
of  health  and  delight — the  Central  Park — was 
created  against  all  invasion  from  the  east,  and 
the  sunny  slopes  of  the  majestic  Riverside  Drive 
were  planned  on  the  west.  Embowered  between 
these  sylvan  beauties  lies  the  shaded  Boulevard, 
following  the  old  highway  in  sinuous  course 
of  tree-shaded  avenues,  leading  direct  into 
those  outer  beauties  of  New  York  that  circle  her 
even  yet  with  primeval  woods,  What  wonder, 
then,  that  those  whose  function  it  is  to  note  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  anticipate  the  inevitable 
flow  of  events,  should  have  planted  in  thip 
favored  spot,  at  the  very  confluence  of  Seventy- 
second  street  and  the  Grand  Boulevard,  the 
Colonial  Club,  transplanted  Christ  Church 
thither  from  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-eighth 
street,  and  right  beside  it,  those  wise  enough  to 
foresee  New  York's  gravitation  toward  this 
locality  as  a  center,  built  the  "  Sherman  Square 
Hotel,"  one  of  those  stately  homes  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  life?  This 
superb  caravansary  unites  the  elegance  of  the 
Parisian  salon  with  all  the  comforts  and  appli- 
ances of  the  most  finished  American  homes.  Mr. 
E.  N.Wilson,  who  for  several  years  presided  over 
the  "  Cordova,"  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  is  its 
proprietor,  and  we  need  hardly  say  more  to 
make  every  reader  of  Outing,  in  search  of  mod- 
ern hotel  apartment-life  conveniences,  desirous  of 
finding  a  home  at  the  ' '  Sherman  Square  Hotel. " 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  great  popularity 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  safety,  speed  and  comfort  are  nat- 
urally prominent,  and  there  are  many  others, 
notably  convenience.  In  addition  to  being  the 
only  four-track  railroad  in  the  world,  the  New 
York  Central  is  the  only  trunk  line  entering 
New  York  City,  and  has  the  only  passenger  sta- 
tion—  the  Grand  Central — in  the  metropolis. 
This  affords  unrivaled  convenience,  and  five 
great  limited  trains  between  New  York  and  the 
West  daily,  and  seven  fast  expresses  across  the 
State  daily,  enable  travelers  to  reach  all  im- 
portant points  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of 
time.  Its  trains  are  paragons  of  luxury  and  repre- 
sent the  perfection  of  modern  railway  travel. 

For  a  Florida  fishing  trip  and  bouts  with 
King  Tarpon  and  other  scaly  potentates  of 
Southern  waters,  the  special  one-piece  rod  and 
never-break  line  sold  by  Dame,  Stoddard  & 
Kendall,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are  thoroughly 
reliable.  This  firm  also  carries  a  carefully 
selected  stock  of  anglers'  suppHes,  and  their 
establishment  is  a  most  convenient  center  for 
outfitting  for  excursions  to  Eastern  waters. 

The  second  annual  horse  show  at  Durland's 
well-known  Riding  Academy,  to  be  he]d  March 
2oth,  2ist  and  22d,  promises  contests  of  unusual 
interest,  and  should  delight  all  lovers  of  eques- 
trianism. The  carefully  planned  program 
covers  a  great  variety  of  classes,  and  concludes 
with  a  high-jumping  contest.  All  entries  are 
free,  and  close  March  6th,  at  the  office  of  the 
academy. 
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SPORTING  ITEM. 

Guide  (to  City  Nimrod,  who  has  a  spell  of  ner- 
vousness at  the  sight  of  live  deer)  :  "  What  yer 
trembling  about  ?  Got  an  attack  of  '  buck 
fever  ? '" 

City  Nimrod  :  "  Not — mu — ch — I'm  trem- 
bling at  the  narrow  escape  that  deer  had." — 
Texas  Sif  tings. 

Tommy  :  "  Say,  paw  !  did  you  know  that  pig- 
eons have  been  found  Avith  grain  in  their  stom- 
achs that  they'd  et  six  hundred  miles  away  ?  " 

Mr.  Figgy  :  "  Pho  !  that's  nothing.  I've  had 
that  experience  myself  with  railroad  sand- 
wiches. " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Pelham  :  "  How  does  it  come  that  your  club 
has  such  a  large  floating  debt  ?  " 

Travers  :  "It  owns  a  yacht." — Puck. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man  who  had  just  fallen 
down  three  flights  of  stairs,  "  I've  been  on  quite 
an  extended  trip." — Kate  Field's  Washington. 

ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

"  Why  do  you  sign  your  name  J.  John  B.  B. 
B.  Bronson  ?  "  asked  Hawkins. 

"  Because  it  is  my  name,"  said  Bronson.  "  I 
was  christened  by  a  minister  who  stuttered."— 
Life. 

Visitor  :  "  What,  in  your  opinion,  causes  so 
many  undergraduates  to  be  pessimists  ?" 

Professor  :  "  Failure  to  get  on  the  first 
eleven  in  football." — Tritth. 

"  Are  you  aware,"  said  the  man  in  the  rear, 
fiercely,  "that  your  umbrella  is  poking  me  in 
the  eye  ? " 

"  It  isn't  my  umbrella,"  replied  the  man  in 
front  with  equal  firmness  ;  "  it's  a  borrowed 
one,  sir." — Exchange. 

A   JOYOUS    MOMENT. 

Nervous  Gentleman  (who  has  engaged  sus- 
picious-looking individual  as  guide) :  "  But,  my 
good  man,  are  you  sure  you  have  taken  the 
right  road?" 

Individual  (gruffly)  :  "I  know  I  has  ;  we  are 
now  close  to  the  '  Bloody  Gulch,'  where  a  man's 
skelington  was  found  last  summer  with  bullet 
holes  in  his  skull.  They  tried  to  fix  the  murder 
f>n  me,  but  they  couldn't  prove  nothin';  no,  they 
couldn't  prove  nothin'." — Lzfe. 


Mrs.  Hashley  :    "Well,  what  do  you  want  ?" 
Hungry  Hank  :  "  I  see,  ma'am,  that  you  ad- 
vertise  furnished  rooms,  and  breakfast  if  de- 
sired.    Now,  I  do  not  care  for  a  room,  ma'am, 
but  I  greatly  desire  a  breakfast." — Ptick. 

"Papa,"  asked  Willie,  "what  is  phenom- 
enal ? " 

"  It  is  phenomenal,  my  son,"  explained  Mr. 
Wisepate,  "when  a  lawyer  is  content  with  a 
nominal  fee." — Truth. 

Wife  :  ' '  Well,  what  do  you  think  Johnny 
wants  now  ? " 

Husband  :  "  I've  no  idea." 

Wife  :  "  He  wants  me  to  tease  j^ou  into  buy- 
ing him  a  bicycle." 

Husband  (who  has  tried  bicycling  himself) : 
"  Nonsense,  he  can't  have  one.  Tell  him  to  go 
up  into  the  attic  and  fall  down  two  flights  of 
stairs.  It  will  be  just  about  the  same  thing, 
and  save  me  a  hundred  dollars." — Texas  Sift- 
i?igs. 

She:  "Will  you  have  your  daughter  in- 
structed in  the  different  languages?" 

Great  Man  :  "  No  ;  one  tongue  is  sufficient 
for  a  woman." — Life. 

FiGGS  :  "  Statistics  show  that  it  costs  three 
cents  and  a  half  to  carry  a  passenger  on  a. 
street-car." 

DiGGS :  ' '  Perhaps  that's  the  reason  the  Broad- 
way cars  never  stop  for  one." — Lzfe. 

Claribelle  :  "  Don't  you  think  Charlie  Mon- 
ocle's mind  is  very  weak  ?  " 

Isabelle  :  "  Yes,  dear.  It  can't  even  wander." 
—Pticlc. 

Hicks:  "I  felt  a  tug  at  my  hook,  the  line 
played  out  like  a  streak,  and,  after  a  terrible 
struggle,  I  landed  this  six-pounder." 

Mrs.  Hicks  :  "  But  it  is  all  dressed,  and  the 
head  and  tail  are  cut  off." 

Hicks  :  "  Didn't  I  tell  a^ou  it  was  a  terrible 
struggle  ?  " — Puck. 

breaking  it  gently. 

Telegram  (from  Nymm  Rodd  to  the  man's 
wife)  :  "  Your  husband  met  with  an  accident 
and  was  killed." 

Her  Telegram  :  "  Send  on  the  remains." 

The  Answer  :  "  There  are  none.  He  met  a 
bear." — Lfe. 
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THE   CYCLE   TRADE   FOR   1S93. 

One  of  the  annual  duties  of  Outing  is  to  pre- 
sent to  its  readers  a  succinct  account  of  what 
riders  may  expect  in  the  way  of  new  ideas 
in  cycle  construction.  Manufacturers  have 
adopted  a  style  of  frame  the  general  lines  of 
which  follow'  closely  in  one  direction,  and  that 
ilirection  is  simplicity  and  lightness.  The 
American  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish, have  gotten  down  to  one  general  principle 
in  these  two  respects,  and  the  days  of  compli- 
cation in  structural  combination  and  excessive 
weight  are  numbered.  The  text  of  all  advanced 
makers  now  is,  "  simplicity,  maximum  strength 
and  mniimum  weiglit,"  and  they  have  certainly 
come  well  within  "the  meaning  of  these  triple 
requirements. 

Ames  &  Frost,  the  well-known  makers  of  the 
' '  Imperials,"  bring  out  a  fine  line.  Barring  cer- 
tain changes  and  improvements  noted  below, 
their  wheels  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  year's 
wheels  :  one  Model  A,  weighing  not  over  40 
pounds  ;  one  Imperial  Scorcher,  weighing  about 
35  pounds  ;  one  Ladies'  Imperial,  weighing  38 
pounds  ;  one  Road  Racer,  weighing  28  pounds  ; 
and  one  Track  Racer  weighing  25  pounds,  fitted 
with  a  new  handle-bar  and  head-adjusting 
clamp.  All  bearings  covered  completely  with 
Imperial  patent  dust-caps.  This  is  a  new  de- 
parture. Imperials  will  be  fitted  with  round, 
light  cranks,  dust-proof  Imperial  pedals  ;  built 
on  the  well-known  and  popular  Imperial  lines. 
The  company  will  use  the  same  Imperial  pneu- 
matic tire  used  last  year,  except  that  all  tires 
will  be  made  of  better  stock-  and  more  highly 
finished. 

George  R.  Bidwell  Cycle  Co.  will  be  early 
on  deck  with  a  full  line  of  their  celebrated 
"Tourist"  safeties.  They  will  also  handle  as 
a  low-priced  line  the  "  St.  Nicholas  "  safeties,  of 
which  they  are  the  sole  Eastern  agents.  The  '93 
model  Tourist  differs  from  the  '92  in  having  a 
longer  wheel-base  and  a  longer  steering-head, 
while  the  saddle-post  tube  is  almost  straight, 
making  the  frame  practically  Humber  pattern. 
The  full  line  comprises  the  Tourist  Roadster,  the 
Tourist  Light  Roadster  and  the  Ladies'  Tourist. 
The  Tourist  Roadster  will  weigh  40  pounds, 
with  30-inch  wheels,  i^-inchtire  to  the  front 
and  2-inch  to  the  rear  wheel.  Price,  $150. 
The  Tourist  Light  Roadster,  stripped  of  guards 
and  brake  parts,  will  weigh  34  pounds  ;  28-inch 
wheels,  i^-inch  tires.  Price,  $150.  The 
Ladies'  Tourist  will  be  made  with  U  frame, 
28-inch  wheels,  i3^-inch  tires,  and  will  weigh 
39  pounds.  Price,  Si 50.  The  St.  Nicholas  line 
of  wheels  is  much  improved  over  that  of  '92, 
being  lighter  in  weight  and  made  with  Hum- 
ber frame,  the  boys'  wheels  being  fitted  with 
cushion  and  pneumatic  tires.  They  are  also 
making  a  new  pattern  ball-bearing  cyclometer, 
which  is  a  fine  instrument,  listing  at  $10.  The 
G.  R.  Bidwell  Company  devotes  its  entire  ener- 
gies to  the  manufacture  of  the  Tourist  wheels 
and  the  Bidwell-Thomas  tire.  This  tire  has  been 
much  improved  over  the  patterns  of  last  year — 
simplified  in  construction,  method  of  attach- 
ment and  repair.  The  business  done  by  this 
fiam  last  year  in  tires  alone  was  enormous,  and 
the  prospects  for  this  year  are  still  brighter. 

Among  the  largest  of  the  importers  of 
cycles  we  find  the  name  of  the  Coventry 
Machinists'  Company.    The  Holbein  Swift  will 


be,  as  in  1892,  the  leader.  The  frame  is  of 
the  pt)pular  straight  diamond  pattern,  built 
throughout  of  24-inch  gauge  tubing.  At  the 
joints  all  tubes  run  into  the  lugs  instead  of 
the  lugs  running  into  the  tubing,  as  heretofore. 
The  adjustment  of  the  chain  (which  is  the 
famous  roller  style)  has  been  simplified  ;  with 
the  broad  barrel  crank-bracket  and  bottom 
lugs  extended,  combined  with  the  broad-gauge 
tubing,  results  in  the  whole  frame  being 
materially  stifi:ened  and  strengthened ;  it  is 
at  the  same  time  lighter  than  a  similar  frame 
built  with  small  tubes  and  inside  joints.  The 
handle-bar  has  a  special  curve,  giving  the 
rider  the  option  of  gripping  the  handles  in  a 
natural  position  or  dropping  them  for  scorch- 
ing. The  wheels  are  28-inch  rear  and  30-inch 
front.  Machine  complete,  all  on,  weighs  32 
pounds.  Morgan  &  Wright  tire  chiefly  used,  and 
any  other  style  when  specially  ordered.  Price, 
$150.  The  1893  Ladies'  is  more  of  a  mate  to 
the  Holbein  this  year  than  last.  Straight  lines 
throughout,  the  main  tube  scientifically  braced, 
26-inch  rear  and  28-inch  front  wheels.  Handle- 
bar and  brake-bracket  same  as  Holbein.  Weight 
complete,  34_^  pounds.  Price,  $150.  They 
also  have  a  Swift  similar  to  the  Holbein,  weight 
40  pounds,  to  sell  at  $125. 

The  Eagle  Bicycle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany will  bring  out  an  entirely  new  and 
excellent  line  of  wheels  for  1893,  new  names 
and  all.  The  line  will  consist  of  a  model 
called  the  "Altair."  This  wheel  will  be  fur- 
nished in  a  light  roadster  type,  without  brake 
or  mud-guards,  and  weighing  30  pounds.  This 
makes  an  exceedingly  light  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  strong  and  substantial  wheel,  as 
particular  care  has  been  given  to  strengthen 
the  points  liable  to  the  greatest  strain,  such  as 
the  crank-shaft  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes  where 
they  enter  the  forgings. 

The  Altair  Roadster  is  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Light  Roadster,  is  fitted  with  mud- 
guards and  brake,  and  weighs,  complete,  33 
pounds.  The  Ladies'  wheel  weighs  32  pounds, 
and  is  of  a  modified  form  of  the  Humber  dia- 
mond frame,  making  it  a  very  graceful  and  at- 
tractive machine.  They  will  also  have  a  racing 
machine  weighing  23  pounds. 

C.  S.  Dike'man,  the  new  secretary  and  agent 
of  the  Eagle  Cycle  Company,  is  a  man  of  energy 
and  business  tact,  and,  what  is  better  still, 
a  skilled  mechanic,  and  no  cycle  will  be  turned 
out  by  this  company  in  1893  that  is  not  sure 
to  stand  the  most  trying  ordeal  to  which  a  wheel 
can  be  put. 

Gormully  and  Jeffery  have  made  a  decided 
departure  during  the  past  year  in  putting  on 
the  market  a  rigid  diamond  frame  wheel — this 
in  compliance  with  an  undoubted  demand  for 
that  class  wheel.  They,  however,  will  continue 
to  produce  their  standard  spring  frame  wheel. 
Of  the  rigid  frame  wheels  they  present  two 
patterns,  JSTos.  3  and  4.  No.  3,  with  all  on,  will 
weigh  38  pounds,  and  when  stripped  will  scale 
down  to  30  and  33  pounds  according  to  tire.  The 
No.  4  is  lighter  and  will  strip  down  to  from  26 
pounds  to  29,  according  to  tire.  The  G.  &  J. 
pneumatic  tire  is  practically  the  same  as  last 
year. 

The  Hartford  Cycle  Company  makes  a 
wheel  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
standard  price.     Their  wheels  are  : 

Pattern  A,  a  cross  diamond  frame,  with  open 
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steering-head,  and  i^-inch  cushion  tires,  enamel 
finish. 

Pattern  B,  ladies'  safety,  loop  frame,  open 
steering-head,  i^g-inch  cushion  tires. 

Pattern  C,  diamond  frame  safety,  fitted  with 
Columbia  pneumatic  tires  or  i^-inch  cushion 
tires,  ball-bearing  head,  and  running  parts  all 
ball-bearing,  30-inch  wheels. 

Pattern  D,  ladies'  safety  with  ball-bearing 
steering-head,  all  ranning  parts  ball-bearing, 
fitted  with  iSjjf-inch  Columbia  pneumatic  tires 
or  i-|-inch  cushion  tires,  2S-inch  wheels. 

Pattern  E,  diamond  frame,  long  wheel-base, 
28-inch  wheels,  curved  handle-bars,  loop  seat- 
rod,  ball-bearing  head  and  all  running  parts 
ball-bearing;  weight,  all  on,  43  pounds.  Fitted 
with  I  ^4 -inch  Columbia  pneumatic  tires  or  i^- 
inch  cushion  tires. 

Pattern  F,  a  similar  design  for  ladies'  safety. 

In  all  these  machines  they  use  the  Credenda 
weldless  steel  tubing,  and  the  price  depends  on 
Avhether  pneumatic  or  cushion  tires  are  selected. 

HuLBERT  Bros.  &  Co.  have  changed  the  name 
of  their  well-known  "Majestic"  to  "The 
Light  Roadster,"  because  they  have  reduced  its 
weight  so  materially  that  it  now  weighs  36 
pounds,  with  mud-guards  and  rubber  pedals, 
and  will  strip  down  to  30  pounds.  The  Light 
Roadster  has  all  steel  droj)  f  orgings  and  weldless 
steel  tubing,  no  castings  ;  Diamond  Scorcher 
frame,  lo-inch  steering-head  ;  2S-inch  front  and 
rear  wheels  ;  36  butt-ended,  tangent  spokes, 
adjusted  at  felloe  with  brass  nipples  and  tied 
at  intersection  ;  i  J4^-inch  pneumatic  tires  ;  ball- 
bearings all  around,  with  hardened  steel  bush- 
ings or  cups  ;  3-16-inch  balls  at  head,  ^  inch 
at  front  wheel,  5-16  at  the  crank-shaft  and  rear 
wheel  ;  detachable  6>^-inch  cranks  ;  seamless 
tubing,  curved  and  drooped  handle-bar,  ad- 
justable to  height ;  detachable  lantern-bracket ; 
direct  plunger-brake  ;  ■  adjustable  foot-rests  ; 
mud-guards  to  both  wheels  ;  round  step ; 
enameled  and  nickel-plated  finish  ;  tool-bag  ; 
forged  steel  wrench,  and  a  first-class  oiler; 
gear,  59 j^  and  63  inches;  wheel-base,  44 
inches.  All  nickel  parts  are  coppered  before 
they  are  nickeled.  This  firm  has  also  24-inch 
and  2S-inch,  medium  grade  wheels,  with 
pneumatic  tires,  selling  at  $40  and  $65  re- 
spectively. They  handle  also  the  Centaur 
line,  made  by  the  Centaur  Cycle  Company, 
of  Coventry,  England,  which  embraces  the 
King  of  Scorchers  Roadster,  33  pounds  ;  the 
King  of  Scorchers  Semi-Roadster,  26  pounds, 
and  the  King  of  Scorchers  Racer,  weighing  20 
pounds  ;  also  the  Queen  of  Scorchers,  33  pounds. 
The  King  of  Scorchers  line  needs  no  comment. 
They  were  marketed  with  great  success  during 
1892,  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale.  They  are 
absolutely  high  grade,  and  range  from  $160  for 
ordinary  roadsters  to  $175  for  racers. 

"The  Liberty"  has  well  established  itself  as  a 
leader  among  the  cycles.  Wilson,  Myers  &  Co. 
have  again  enlarged  the  capacity  of  their  factory 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  their  wheels, 
and  Mr.  Bretz  will  probably  seek  for  further 
enlargements  in  1894.  The  line  of  "  Liberties  " 
is  Full  Roadster,  40  pounds  all  on,  and  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  last  year's  pattern  ;  Light 
Roadster,  35  pounds  all  on,  and  stripped  to  31 
pounds  ;  Ladies'  machine,  in  two  weights,  33 
pounds  and  37  pounds  ;  Road  Scorcher,  actual 
weight  29  pounds;  the"  Bogie  Man"  Racer, 
22^  pounds. 


Purchasers  will  have  the  choice  of  two  makes 
of  pneumatic  tires  :  the  Columbia  Rubber  Com- 
pany and  Phelps  &  Dingle.  The  special  features 
of  the  Liberty  wheels,  Avhich  bore  last  3'ear's 
test  so  satisfactorily,  will  be  retained.  They 
jumped  at  once  into  popularity  and  they  have 
retained  that  position.  In  finish  and  material 
they  certainly  leave  nothing  to  desire. 

John  P.  Lovell  Arms  Company  make  a  very 
fine  wheel  for  a  very  moderate  sum.  Material 
and  workmanship  are  of  the  best.  They  have 
changed  the  form  of  the  frame,  and  have 
adopted  a  plain,  sim^jle  diamond  of  the  Humber 
type.  The  wheel,  all  on,  will  scale  36  pounds, 
and  when  stripped  will  come  down  to  30  pounds. 
They  are  designing  a  racer  to  weigh  21  pounds. 
Their  ladies'  machine  will  scale  37  pounds,  one 
of  the  lightest  ladies'  wheels  in  the  market. 

H.  A.  Lozier  &  Company  have  jumped  into 
prominence  during  the  past  eighteen  months  as 
makers  of  high-grade  wheels,  and  they  present 
some  novelties  and  machines  which  will  tickle 
the  fancy  of  the  most  fastidious.  They  have 
eight  or  ten  wheels,  consisting  of  Cleveland 
Racer,  Cleveland  No.  4,  stripped,  weight  30 
pounds,  i%'-inch  tires;  Cleveland  No.  4,  with 
2-inch  tires,  which  will  weigh,  stripped,  a  trifle 
under  32  pounds  ;  Cleveland  No.  4,  2-inch  tires, 
all  on,  with  rubber  pedals,  goose-neck  saddle- 
post,  tool-bag,  etc.,  weight  34  pounds  ;  Cleve- 
land No.  5,  weight,  all  on,  34  pounds  ;  and  all  of 
these  are  fitted  with  the  Cleveland  Thread  Tire, 
which  is  made  in  several  sizes.  One  of  the 
novelties  at  the  late  Philadelphia  show  was  the 
exhibit  of  H.  A.  Lozier  &  Company.  Wheels 
finished  in  pleasing  colors.  The  f orgings,  in 
some  cases,  being  finished  in  gold  enamel,  and 
the  effect,  in  certain  combinations  with  other 
colors,  was  very  effective.  The  material  and 
workmanship  of  these  goods  are  as  fine  as  money 
and  experience  can  produce. 

McIntosh  -  Huntington  Co.  will  present  as 
their  leader  the  "  Sunol,"  the  features  of  which 
are,  first,  the  diamond  frame  so  devised  as  to 
secure  maximum  strength  at  the  rear  fork  con- 
nection, and  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  elevating  the  saddle-post  to  its 
extreme  length  ;  dust-proof  bearings  ;  a  very 
neat  chain  adjustment ;  device  for  quick  re- 
moval and  attachment  of  crank-axle  sprocket- 
wheel  ;  new  design  for  fiexible  mud-guards, 
which  can  be  quickly  removed  and  rolled  up  ; 
a  gear-case  which  will  combine  dust-proof  qual- 
ities and  also  a  lubricating  device  ;  the  chain 
is  a  special  feature,  hardened  throughout  and 
very  durable.  The  Sunol  wheels  will  be  built 
in  four  styles:  the  Track  Racer,  to  weigh  25 
pounds  ;  the  Light  Roadster,  30  pounds;  Full 
Roadster,  35  potmds  ;  a  Ladies'  Wheel,  which 
will  weigh  from  32  to  33  pounds.  They  will 
also  push  the  sale  of  the  Crypto-Geared  Or- 
dinaries and  Front-Driving  Safeties. 

The  Overman  Wheel  Company  are,  as  usual, 
in  the  race  of  all  that  is  progressive  and  high- 
grade  in  cycle-making.  Their  line  is  large, 
and  consists  of  Model  D,  a  high-grade  light 
roadster,  diamond  frame,  28-inch  wheels,  rear 
and  front.  Mannesmann  spiral  drawn  tubing 
is  used  in  this  and  their  other  models  ;  round 
cranks  of  novel  pattern  and  method  of  attach- 
ment. The  hanger  is  new,  making  a  long 
bearing  to  crank  axle,  and  allowing  of  narrower 
tread.  The  rear  and  front  sprockets  are  easily 
detached.      Cranks  fit  into  a  taper  socket,  a"d 
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are  quickly  removed.  A  decided  novelty  are  the 
rubber  mud-guards,  which  are  light,  noiseless, 
instantly  removed  and  attached.  The  weight, 
all  on,  with  rat-trap  pedals,  is  35  pounds. 

Model  E  is  the  same  as  Model  D,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  "  Victor  "  spring  fork  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  rigid  fork. 

The  Victor  Flyer  is  the  Overman  Company's 
light  scorcher,  designed  for  expert  and  fast 
riders.  It  is  very  similar  to  Model  D  in  design, 
except  that  lighter  tubing  and  lighter  forgings, 
etc.,  are  used.  It  is,  of  com'se,  stripped  of  all 
attachments  for  guards  and  brake,  and  is  fitted 
with  raf-trap  pedals  and  light  saddle.  It  scales 
2S  pounds. 

^lodel  B  is  a  strong,  rigid  frame  and  fork 
wheel,  and  is  the  same  practically  as  last  year. 
It  is  made  extra  strong  to  stand  hard  riding  by 
heavj'-weight  riders  over  rough  roads.  It  is  a 
sterling  wheel,  and  is  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  all  the  Overman  output.  Model  C  is  the 
same  as  ^lodel  B,  only  the  Victor  spring  fork 
is  used  in  place  of  the  rigid  fork. 

"  The  Victoria,"  the  ladies'  wheel,  in  general 
lines  is  verj-  similar  to  the  pattern  of  1892,  but 
has  been  reduced  in  weight  as  much  as  possi- 
ble consistent  with  necessary  strength.  The 
wheel  can  be  fitted  with  either  Victor  spring 
fork  or  rigid  fork.  All  the  above  wheels  list  at 
Si 50  with  the  Victor  pneumatic  tire,  or  $135 
with  the  well-known  Arch-Victor  cushion.  The 
Victor  pneumatic  for  1893  is,  excepting  a  few 
minor  changes,  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
company  will  furnish  elliptical  sprockets  when 
desired,  though  the  standard  patterns  are  fitted 
with  the  ordinary  circular  sprockets. 

Peck  &  Snyder  handle  again  the  Bolte 
cushion  and  pneumatic  tires.  They  were  found 
exceedingly  useful  last  year  in  cases  where 
the  rider  desired  to  acquire  a  pneumatic  tire 
without  sacrificing  his  whole  machine  ;  for 
the  Bolte  tire  can  be  attached  to  any  rim  which 
will  take  a  solid  tire. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  wheels 
are  in  the  main  similar  to  their  line  of  1S92. 
The  principal  points  on  which  the  "  Columbias  " 
have  been  improved  and  changed  are  the  adop- 
tion of  longer  steering-heads,  the  application 
of  the  band-brake,  the  adoption  of  the  elliptical 
sprocket  wheel,  the  reduction  in  size  of  the 
hubs,  the  use  of  hollow  felloe  in  place  of  the 
solid  felloe  of  last  year,  and  the  lightening  of 
the -pneumatic  tire.  This  company  has  cata- 
logued its  machines  this  year  by  numbers.  Thus 
No.  32  was  known  last  year  as  the  "  Cen- 
tury "  light  roadster.  Here  we  find  this  wheel 
in  lines  very  little  changed,  the  steering-head 
being  longer,  the  wheels  are  28-inch  rear 
and  30-inch  front,  hollow  felloes,  band-brake, 
Elliott  self-acting  chain,  round  Knous  cranks, 
handle-bars  in  two  forms,  one  with  an  upward 
curve  and  one  with  downward  curve.  The 
wheel  has  been  reduced  in  weight  to  40  pounds, 
all  over,  and  is  guaranteed  to  stand  any  amount 
of  fair,  honest  work  and  carry  any  weight  of 
rider.  I  say  "fair,  honest  work"  because  so 
many  riders  are  apt  to  think  that  a  bicycle 
should  stand  any  kind  of  abuse.  Wheels  are 
built  to  use,  not  to  abuse.  A  new  feature  in  the 
No.  32  is  the  "button-hole"  arrangement  for 
the  attachment  of  the  spokes  to  the  hubs.  This 
scheme  enables  the  quick  detachment  and  at- 
tachment of  spokes  in  case  of  necessity.  This 
wheel    is    their  light  road   wheel,  and   it  will 


meet  all  the  requirements  of  those  wanting- 
a  high-grade  roadster  of  moderate  weight, 
guaranteed  to  take  hard  work. 

No.  32,  when  stripped  of  brake,  mud-guards, 
and  equipped  with  a  light  scorching  saddle 
and  rat-trap  pedals,  becomes  a  fine  road  racer, 
which  scales  33  pounds. 

Model  30,  or  what  was  known  as  the  "  Relay  " 
last  year,  is  designed  for  those  who  want  a 
strictly  road-racing  machine.  The  lines  of  this 
wheel  are  somewhat  different  from  No.  32,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  frame  being  more  nearly 
horizontal.  It  is  made  for  expert  and  intelli- 
gent riders.  The  general  make-up  is  similar  to 
the  full  roadster,  but  the  parts  have  been  made 
lighter.  The  wheels  are  2S-incli  rear  and  30- 
inch  front  ;  the  tire  is  lighter,  and  everything- 
has  been  taken  off  in  the  way  of  brake  and  mud- 
guard fittings  which  would  add  to  its  weight. 
It  scales,  ready  for  the  road,  30 pounds.  In  both 
the  30  and  the  32  the  well-known  form  of  the 
double  diamond  frame  has  been  used. 

Model  No.  29  is  designed  for  those  who  still 
believe  in  having  a  little  more  weight.  It  is  made 
to  scale,  all  on,  at  47  pounds,  and  will  sell  at  $130. 
It  is  their  full  roadster,  and  will  stand  up  under 
any  amount  of  hard  riding.  Round  or  ellipti- 
cal sprockets  can  be  attached,  though  the  round 
gear  is  the  standard  for  this  pattern. 

No.  27  is  a  fine  all-round  wheel,  with  the 
spring  fork  and  cushion  tires.  It  scales  54 
pounds,  and  will  sell  for  $110.  No.  31  is  the 
ladies'  wheel,  and  a  very  handsome  double- 
frame  wheel  it  is.  The  wheels  are  26  and  28. 
It  is  made  in  the  best  way,  and  by  the  highest 
grade  methods  of  the  company  :  band  rear 
brake,  elliptical  sprocket,  Columbia  pneumatic, 
and  all  the  improvements.  It  scales  only  38 
pounds,  all  on,  and  lists  at  $150.  The  year 
1892  has  been  one  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company.  They  oc- 
cupied their  new  and  magnificently  appointed 
cycle  warehouse  on  Columbus  avenue,  Boston, 
and  they  purchased  and  enlarged  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works.  They  also  erected  a  tube  mill 
in  Hartford,  and  are  therefore  fully  equipped 
in  every  branch  of  cycle  construction. 

Of  The  Raglan  Cycles,  Charles  E.  Van 
Vleck  has  twenty  distinct  patterns  upon  the 
market,  ranging  from  the  No.  i  for  heavy- 
weight riders  on  any  roads,  through  all  the 
varieties  of  racers  and  ladies'  safeties,  with 
detachable  top-bar,  to  No.  20,  their  youths' 
tricycle,  suitable  for  either  sex.  The  specialty 
of  the  Raglan  design  is  the  radial  spring  frame, 
so  named  on  account  of  its  action  striking  a 
radius  true  to  the  center  of  the  crank-axle,  thus 
preventing  any  irregularity  either  in  tension 
of  chain  or  distances  between  centers.  As  a 
consequence  the  distances  existing  between 
saddle-pedals  and  handles  are  always  constant, 
so  that  no  possible  loss  of  power  is  sustained, 
an  essential  point  to  a  successful  spring  frame. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  rider  is  supported 
on  four  spiral  springs,  two  to  each  front  and 
back  wheel,  so  that  any  shock  caused  by  the 
unevenness  of  the  road  is  entirely  absorbed. 
The  springs  are  inclosed  by  two  blocks  which 
traverse  a  parallel  slide  and  which,  being  a  per- 
fect fit,  render  any  side  shake  of  the  wheel 
impossible.  The  springs  are  easily  replaced  by 
weaker  or  stronger  ones,  as  may  be  required, 
thus  insuring  riders  of  different  weights  being 
equally  well  suited. 
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The  Raleigh  Cycle  Company's  wheels  are 
ridden  by  champions  all  the  world  over.  A 
wheel  that  is  patronized  by  Zimmerman  must 
needs  have  many  of  the  merits  claimed  for 
it — durability,  science  in  construction  and  fine 
finish,  attributes  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
selection  of  a  wheel  that  is  to  stand  the  supreme 
test  of  the  track/  A  trivial  delay  on  an  ordinary 
excursion  is  of  little  moment.  In  a  crack  race 
everything  depends  upon  being  able  to  feel 
absolute  assurance  in  your  machine. 

WiLLL\M  Read  &  Sons  will  come  out  this 
year  with  an  entirely  new  wheel,  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  and  it  is  bound  to  have  a  big 
sale.  This  machine  will  have  a  Humber 
straight  diamond  frame,  and  is  a  light  wheel, 
weighing  only  36  pounds  stripped,  and  it  is  a 
beauty.  It  is  of  Credenda  tubing,  all  drop 
forgings,  and  strictly  high  grade  in  every  de- 
tail ;  2S-inch  rear  and  30-inch  front  wheel,  with 
i3^-inch  pneumatic  tires.  The  quality  of  the 
work  especially  commends  this  wheel,  as  every 
detail  is  worked  down  to  perfect  proportion. 
The  reputation  of  the  house  is  a  full  guarantee 
of  what  their  machine  will  be.  This  wheel  is 
first-class  in  material  and  workmanship  ;  but 
Messrs.  Read  have  placed  the  price  at  $125, 
with  pneumatic  tires  of  the  Morgan  &  Wright 
style,  having  an  inner  removable  tube,  thus 
keeping  their  price  a  popular  one  ;  or  they  will 
furnish  it  with  the  new  hand  detachable  Dun- 
lop  tires  at  $135.  There  is  also  a  New  Mail 
Ladies'  pattern,  with  new  improvements,  at  the 
same  price  as  the  wheel  above  described,  and 
the  New  Mail  Boys'  Diamond  Safety,  which  is 
a  handsome  one,  at  $60. 

The  Remington  Arms  Company,  though  only 
one  year  in  the  bicycle  trade,  have  established 
themselves  strongly.  They,  of  course,  brought 
their  vast  and  valuable  experience,  acquired  by 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  to  the  bicycle 
business.  They  have  three  models  :  the  Light 
Roadster,  actual  weight  31  pounds  ;  the  Road- 
ster, weighing  44  pounds,  and  the  Ladies'  Ma- 
chine, weighing  42  pounds.  They  fit  their 
wheels  with  New  York  belting,  Closure, 
Morgan  &  Wright  principle,  and  Bidwell 
tires  to  order,  using  roller  chains,  Mannesmann 
tubing  and  Warwick  hollow  rims  on  all 
wheels.  They  are  using  very  large  gauge 
tubing,  and  both  the  Light  Roadster  and 
Roadster  have  the  crank-hanger  very  high. 
The  models  they  are  showing  are  not  Humber 
pattern,  as  they  aim  to  be  distinctive.  They 
will  fit  either  round  or  elliptical  sprockets,  and 
will  furnish  Garford,  Fish,  Hunt,  or  P.  and  M. 
saddles.  Mr.  J.  M.  Worden,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  cycle  department,  does  not  need  our 
commendation.  He  certainly  would  not  suffer 
a  poor  wheel  to  pass  his  trained  eye. 

ScHOVERLiNG,  Daly  &  Gales  handle  the  Hum- 
ber and  also  a  machine  of  their  own,  which  they 
call  the  Gales.  The  Humber  is  so  well  known 
that  details  seem  superfluous.  The  Gales  A.  are 
very  similar  in  line,  and  it  and  its  companion, 
the  Ladies'  Gales  Model  B,  are  both  excellent. 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  makers  of 
"Credenda"  bicycles,  show  two  new  patterns 
for  1893,  viz.  :  the  Credenda  "  Pacer  "  and  the 
Credenda  "Consort."  These  machines  are 
constructed  throughout  of  steel  tubing  and 
forgings  with  the  best  of  workmanship,  and  are 
in  every  respect  high-grade,  well-finished  ma- 
chines. 


The  '•  Pacer,"  their  new  gentlemen's  machine, 
is  a  thoroughly  constructed  light  roadster,  built 
on  the  Humber  lines,  and  is  made  as  light  as 
is  reasonable  to  expect  in  a  machine  for  all-round 
road  use.  It  is  fitted  with  Credenda  pneumatic 
tires,  having  removable  inner  tube,  and  sells 
for $115. 

The  "Consort,"  their  new  ladies'  machine, 
is  an  entirely  new  model,  embracing  great 
strength  with  lightness,  and,  while  specially 
adapted  for  ladies'  use,  will  also  prove  a  very 
desirable  mount  for  gentlemen. 

They  also  show  their  well-known  Credenda 
Diamond,  a  well-built,  substantial  road  ma- 
chine, suited  for  general  use  on  all  kinds  of 
roads,  b}^  all  classes  of  riders.  It  is  fitted  with 
cushion  tires,  and  sells  for  $90.  It  enjoys 
the  reputation  as  an  old  favorite  in  1892,  and 
has  been  much  improved  in  many  details. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  Philadelphia  Cycle 
Show  that  no  inachine  exhibited  showed  so 
marked  an  improvement,  as  between  last  year's 
and  this  year's  product,   as  did  the  Credenda. 

The  Smith  Wheel  Manufacturing  Company's 
specialties  are  the  "Hustler  "and  the  "  Feath- 
erweight," one  of  the  lightest  ladies' wheels  in 
the  market. 

The  Stokes  Manufacturing  Company  pre- 
sent for  public  favor  the  "Union"  and  the 
"Sterling,"  both  good  wheels.  The  Sterling 
Special  strips  at  27  pounds,  and,  with  all  on,  does 
not  exceed  35  pounds,  and  has  many  patrons. 

The  Union  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company 
models  have  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
strength  and  speed.  Their  "  Union,  2:10," 
especially  is  a  practical  light  road  wheel,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  experience  and  holds  its  own  among  the 
best.  This  company  have  built,  too,  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  neat  ladies'  cycle  with  a 
very  short  throw  of  crank,  an  alteration  that 
will  tend  toward  a  more  graceful  movement. 

The  history  of  the  Warwick  Cycle  Company 
has  been  one  of  progression  ;  the  company  have, 
for  the  past  year  and  over,  occupied  their  new 
factory  at  Springfield,  Mass.  New  blood  has  been 
infused  into  the  management,  and  the  company 
is  on  deck  and  will  market  some  of  the  finest 
wheels  ever  presented  to  the  cycling  public. 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Rood,  the  president,  and  Mr.  A. 
Kennedy  Child  are  hustlers,  and  having  a  line 
of  wheels  bound  to  be  appreciated  on  sight, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Warwick  should  not 
become  a  general  favorite  in  1893.  Their  latest 
wheel  has  a  regular  diamond  frame  with  a  28- 
inch  wheel  and  pneumatic  tire.  It  has  a  2-inch 
tire  on  the  rear  wheel  and  a  1^4^-inch  one  in 
front.  The  weight  is  30  pounds.  Model  B  is 
practically  of  the  same  character,  the  rear  part 
of  the  frame  not  being  built  as  high,  with 
greater  capability  for  saddle  adjustment.  The 
new  road  safety  will  have  a  28-inch  wheel  and 
is  to  weigh  26  pounds.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
lightest  wheels  made.  The  "  Priscilla,"  for 
women,  has  a  26-inch  rear,  and  28-inch  steering- 
wheel.  The  pedals  are  particularly  small,  and 
the  saddles  and  handle-bars  specially  con- 
structed. The  weight,  all  on,  will  not  exceed 
34  pounds.  ■  The  company  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish a  limited  number  of  20-pound  racing 
wheels.  Every  bearing  is  cut  out  of  tool  steel 
and  will  be  dust-proof.  In  its  every  part  the 
Warwick  wheel  is  of  the  very  highest  grade. 

The  Prowler. 
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